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Index  to  Volume  XXXI,  July-December,  1924 


Scope  of  This  Index 


This  Index  is  divided  into  three  sections — Subjects,  Places  and  Authors.  Under  each 
heading  in  the  three  sections  the  order  of  listing  is  by  sequence  of  publication. 

In  the  notices  of  publications  (pp.  69,  167,  275,  403,  507,  617)  readers  are  directed 
to  other  sources  of  information  on  the  various  subjects  dealt  with  in  The  American  City. 
Other  valuable  information  is  contained  in  The  Municipal  Index,  whidi  is  described  on 
the  last  page  of  thig  Index. 

As  an  aid  to  readers  in  looking  up  references,  the  page  numbers  of  the  individual 
issues  of  the  volume  are  given: 


July,    1-91 
August,    93-183 


September,    185-301 
October,    303-419 


November,    421-523 
December,    525-635 


Index  to   Subjects 


Accident  Prevention 

Qeveland   Police   Point  the   Safety   Way 15 

Psychological   Tests   to    Prevent    Motor   Accidents..     58 

Automobile    Fatalities    During    1923 59 

Fire    Departments    Can    Help    Minimize    Drowning 

Fatalities    132 

For  Fewer  Deaths  at   Railroad    Crossings 185,432 

Growth  of  the  Safety  Council  Movement 269 

A    Rescue    Device    for    Skating-Ponds 413 

Commercial    Drivers   Qub,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. . .  439 
Autos    Self-warned    at    Dangerous    Crossing,    Ashe- 

ville,  N.  C 446 

Slogans  for  Automobilists 448 

Over  22,000   Deaths  on  the  Highways  Last  Year. .   605 

Iron   Railing   Along   Deep   Ravine,   Easton,    Pa 519 

Eight    Notable    Reports    on    Street    and    Highway 

Safety 588 

14,412    Deaths    from    Motor    Vehicle    Accidents    in 

1923    590 

Activities  for  Public  Safety  Division  of  a  Chamber 

of    Commerce    593 

More  Letters  on  Safety  at  Railroad  Crossings 607 

See  also   "Fire,"   "Traffic" 
Accounting,   Municipal — See    "Finance" 
Aviation 

Municipal    Control   of   Aircraft,    New    Orleans 255 

Baths  and  Swimming  Pools 

Making   Swimming  Safe   for   the    People 11 

Waterproofing    Concrete    Swimming    Pools 91 

A    City    of    Dreams    Coming    True    on    Chicago's 

Lake-Front     247 

Sterilization    of    Swimming    Pools    by    Ultra    Violet 

Rays    299 

How    Garden    City,    Kans.,    Secured    a    Large    Pool 

for   Swimming  and   Skating 548 

Bill-Boards  and  Signs 

Street   Signs    for   Richmond 549 

Friendly  Greeting  to   Motorists,    Delavan,    Wis. ..."  551 
Ordinance   to   Regulate  Outdoor   Advertising,    New- 
port.   R-    1 585 

Bond  Issues — See   "Finance" 
Bridges  and   Culverts 

What   Is  a    Proper   Bridge   Approach? 106 

Toll-Bndges     138 

Repairing    a    Bridge    Under    Heavy" Traffic, "Essex 
County,     N.     J 428 

Buildings,   Public 

Community     Building     May     Be     Built     at     Public 

Expense    jg2 

Memorial   Civic   Auditorium,    Stockton,    Calif.. ..." .'  212 

$1,069,000    for    Improvements,    Lakeland,    Fla 254 

City  s  Power  to  Use  Public  Money  for  Auditorium  261 

bafety    Treads    in    an    Auditorium 293 

New  Municipal  Building,   St.  Johnsbury,   Vt.'. '.'.'.'.'.  368 

City    Building,    Lynchburg,    Va 368 

Municipal  Auditorium,   Colorado  Springs,   Colo.."."  379 

Memorial    Auditorium,    Amarillo,    Tex 447 

See  also   "Stadia" 

Celebrations 

Fort  WOTth"!   Celebration  a  Real   Community  Affair  52 

Centennial   Celebration,  Pekin,   111 377 

Fifth    Avenue's    Centennial,    New    York    City!!  490 

International    Neighbors    Festival,    Elizabeth,    N     T  505 

Ideas    for    Municipal    Christmas    Observances ..  600 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities  in  Public  Affairs 

See  "Civic  and  Commercial  Organization^" 

Charters — See  "Qrovernweut" 


Child  Welfare — See  "Health,"    "Schools" 
City  Manager  Plan — See   "Government" 
City  Planning,  Replanning  and  Zoning 

New  York   State   Conference  on   City  Planning....     31 
Conforming  to   Zoning   and    Building    Ordinances..     32 

The    Twentieth-Century    City 142 

A   Study  for  a  Modem   Suburban  Development 146 

Comments   on   Town- Planning   Tendencies   in   Mass.  153 
Survey   of   Social   and    Living   Conditions    Essential  227 

Preparing  a  New  City  Map,  Fernandina,  Fla 231 

A    Well-planned    Rural    Community,    Rancho    Santa 

Fe,   Calif 232 

Suburban    Subdivisions    with    Community    Features, 

Kansas  City,    Mo 335 

Airplane    View    of    Boston October  cover 

How    Cities   Use   Their    Land 338 

A   River  Front   as   It   Is   and  Might   Be,    Memphis, 

Tenn 348 

Pictures    Arouse    City   Planning    Emulation 366 

Land    Values    Increased    by    Restriction,    Berkeley, 

Calif 378 

To   Create  a   Chain   of   Four   Islands,   New   Orleans  379 
Organizing    Passaic    County,    N.    J.,    for    Regional 

Planning    380 

The   Small    Town's    Opportunity 399 

Village    Plaii^     Kenilworth,     111 433 

Continuous    City    Planning 438 

A  Year  of  Zoning,  in  Providence 442 

Plans    for    Street    Intersections,    Shorewood,    Wis...    445 

Building  the    Future   City 493 

Fields  of  Progressive  Legislation  for  City  Planning  525 

A    Suburban    Subdivision    in    Sheffield,     Eng 580 

Planning    the    City    Practical.    Plainfield,    N.    J.....   585 

St.   Louis   Backs   Up   Its   City  Planning   Commission  603 

See     also     "International     Union     of     Cities," 

"Regional    Planning,"    "Zoning    Notes 
City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties,  The — See   "Legal 

Decisions' ' 
Civic  and  Commercial  Organizations  and  Their  Work 

27,  129,  254,  376,  486,  585 
San  Francisco  Chamber  in  Municipal  Affairs....  27 
The  Town  Meeting  Idea  and  the   Modern   Chamber 

of  Commerce 129 

A    City    Not    Seeking    More    Population,    Berkeley, 

Calif 391 

How    Chambers    of    Commerce    Can    Aid    the    Post 

Office    Department 489 

A    City    Club's    Weekly    Luncheon    Programs 558 

Chamber    Cooperates    in    Achievement    Day    Program 

of  Farm   Bureau,   Boone,    Iowa 586 

Hotel    Financed    by    Community    Effort,    Frederick, 

Md 586 

National   Association   of   State   Chambers 588 

Bringing   Business   Men    Into  the   Picture 589 

Activities    for    the    Public    Safety    Division    of    a 

Oiamber    of    Commerce 593 

National    Association    of    State    Chambers    of    Com- 
merce   Organized 599 

For  other  activities  of  civic  and  commercial 
organisations  see  "Accident  Prevention,"  "Avia- 
tion," "City  Planning,"  "Conferences."  "Fi- 
nance," "Fire,"  "Forestry,"  "Government," 
"Health,"  "Highways."  "Labor."  "Lighting." 
"Music,"  "Parks,"  "Publications,"  Recreation," 
"Schools,"  "Surveys,"  "Traffic."  "Transporta- 
tion" 

Civic  Development  and  Civic  Service 
Civic   Sentinels,   New   Haven,   Conn 87 


Boy  Scouts'  Civic  Service  Medals,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind|  257 
Street    Improvement    Association's    Work,     Helena, 

Aric. 434 

The  Public  Library — An  Agency  for  Progress 451 

What   Is   Community   Spirit? 482 

The   Real   Producers  of  Public    Sentiment 482 

International    Golden    Rule    Campaign 483 

The    Wisconsin    Better    Cities    Contest 503 

Cleaning,  City 
Observation      Train      Aids      Qean-up      Campaign, 

Waterbury,    Conn 255 

Real    Estate    Boards    Plan    Clean-up    of    Industrial 

Tracts     889 

Cleanliness — A    Civic    Ideal 391 

See   also    "Street   Cleaning" 
Community    Buildings    and    Centers — See 

'  'Buildings' ' 
Community   Trusts 

Changing  the  Use  of  Public  Property 505 

Conferences,    Conventions   and  Exhibitions 

71,    169,    283,    405,    513,    621 
A  Civic  Association's  "Know  Your  Town"  Exhibit  202 
Model  of  Asphalt  Lake  Displayed  at   Wembley....   285 
Crime  and  Prisons — See  "Police" 
Dust   Prevention — See    "Street   Cleaning" 
E^ytprials 

A  Good   Time  to   Speed  Municipal  Work 1 

Saving   the   Parks    for   Their    Proper   Uses 93 

A  Program  for  Fewer  Deaths  at  Railroad  Crossings  185 

A  Code  of  Morals  for  Use   in  the  Schools 303 

Parkways  for  Pleasure  and  Utility 421 

Elections 

Cincinnati    Adopts    P.    R 534 

Results   of   Referenda   at   the   November   Election..   613 
Engineering — See  "City  Planning,"   "Highways," 
'  'Lighting,"      '  'Power-Plants,"      "Water- 
Supply,"   etc. 
Exhibits — See  "Conferences" 
Finance,  Municipal  and  County 

Increasing,   Cost   of    City   Government 14 

Elements    That    an    Improvement    Must    Possess    to 

Justify    Assessments 63 

A   Ten  Per' Cent  Tax  Refund,  Knoxville.  Tenn...   209 

Lakeland,    Fla.,    Votes    $1,069,000    Bond    Issue 254 

County   and   Municipal    Expenditures,    1917,    1923..   273 

Public    Improvements    and    Increased   Values 344 

A  Study  of  the  Source  and  Expenditure  of  County 

Funds,   Wis ■ 381 

Pittsburgh    Against    Destructive   Taxes 389 

Bond    Issue,    Monrovia,    Calif 487 

Purposes    for   Which   the   City   Taxing   Power   May 

Be   Used    491 

Allentown   Realtors   Help    Save  Taxpayers'    Money.   558 
See   also    "Highways,"'    "The   Municipal  Bond 
Situation,"    "Sdiools,"    "Water-Supply,"    etc. 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control 

Street      Flusher      Convertible      for      Fire-Fighting, 

Blytheville,   Ark 27 

One  Fire  Each  Year  for  Every  21  Garages 35 

Fire    Prevention   Contest,    Oxford,    N.    Y 41 

Fire      Protection     Requirements     and      Small-Town 

Distribution    Systems 48 

Device  for  Treatment  of  Asphyxiation 87 

Fighting    a    Factory    Fire August  cover 

Baltimore      Installs      Fire-Fighting     Equipment     of 

Record    Size 114 

Evolution      of      a      small-City      Fire      Department, 

Hickory,    N.    C 133 

Thirty   Texas  Towns   Cooperate  in   Fire  Fighting.  .   209 
Fire   Department  Progress  in  Wilmington,   Del....   250 

Preparing   for  Fire   Prevention  Week 269 

Fire   Protection   at   Filling   Stations _ 297 

Requiring    Owners    or    Tenants    to    Help    in    Fire 

Protection 304 

Spread   of   the   Two- Platoon    System... 304 

Radio  Fire  Hazards  at   Receiving   Stations 357 

Los    Angeles    County,    Calif.,    Organized    for    Fire 

Protection 440 

Removing  the  Causes  of  High  Insurance  Rates....   495 
Reciprocity    in    Fire    Fighting    Among    Small    Com- 
munities        495 

National    Fire    Waste    Council    Creates    Field    Ser- 
vice  Committee    505 

Fire  Trucks   Pass  Underwriters'   Tests 515 

Traffic- Warning   Sirens  Cut   Down   Fire    Losses....   515 

Selecting  Our   Fire   Fighters 528 

Fire-Hose,  Water  Pressure  and   Hydrant  Spacings.   544 
Training   a    Dynamite    Squad    in    the    Fire    Depart- 
ment,   Fresno,    Calif 548 

Fire    Pump    Mounted   on    Auto    Running-Board ....   035 
Forestry 

An  Effective   Shade  Tree   Development   Plan,   Cort- 
land.   N.   Y 149 

For  a  Well-shaded  Road  to  Dallas,  Tex 488 

forw^ird   Steps  in  City  and  County 

49,   113,   209,    368,   445,    548 

13914 


Studying  Future  of  City's  Fuel  Supply 132 

Garbage    Collection    and    Disposal — See     "Waste 
Collection" 

Gifts  to  Cities  ,     _, 

Gift    of    Summer    and    Winter    Playground,    Clare- 

mont,    N.    H 211 

Changing  the  Use  of   Public   Property 259 

County  Gift  of   Playground  to  Savannah,   Ga 490 

Government,    Municipal   and   County 

The  Town  Meeting  Idea  and  the  Modem  Chamber 

of     Commerce 129 

City  Managership  an  Established  Profession 269 

City   Manager   Qiarters   Analyzed 331,  449 

The    Government    of    Belgian    Municipalities 454 

See  also  "Elections" 

Grade   Crossings — See   "Accident  Prevention" 

Health  and  Sanitation 

Danger  Lurks  in  City  Weeds 16 

For    Your    Health    Campaign 22 

Milk   in  Individual   Containers,   Chicago 41 

Protecting  a  Village  Milk  Supply,  Wellsville,  N.  Y.  114 

Proposed    Municipal    Program    for    Rabies    Control.  144 

The  Work  of  a  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission.  . .  .  219 
Cooperation     Available     in     Rural     Public     Health 

Work : 284 

Organized   Conservation  of   Vision 253 

The  Legal  Aspects   of   Milk   Control 271 

Food    Handlers    Regulated 273 

Need  for  Eye  Conservation  of   School  Children 342 

Reduction  of   Infant   Mortality   in  Small   Cities 345 

Whole-Time    County   Health    Officers 346,  478 

Memorial    Health    Building,    Watertown,    N.    Y 352 

Personal    Liability    of    Health    Officials 364 

New  York  City  Health  Department's  Health  Center 

Film 391 

Enlivening     a      Health      Report      by     Illustrations, 

Winston-Salem,   N.    C 474 

A   County    Dental   Clinic  Ambulance,   New  Jersey..  484 
The    Far   Western   Child   Health   Demonstration....  532 
Pamphlets   on    Child    Care    Replace   Health    Depart- 
ment Bulletin,  Bridgeport,  Conn 550 

Racial   Groups  and   Public   Health 570 

Community   Values   in    Christmas    Seals 584 

The  Cost  of  Public   Health 594 

See  also  "Water-Supply" 

Highways   (Beads,  Pavements,  Streets) 

Testing    Rubber    Street    Pavement,    Boston,    Mass . .     36 

Dust- Laying   in    Fitchburg,    Mass 39 

Patrol    Maintenance   of   Roads 43 

Successful     Municipal     Paving     Plant,     Palo     Alto, 

Calif 56 

Uses   of   Single-Track    Concrete   Roads 60 

Plutonic    Pavement 75 

Attachment   for  Grader   and   Tractor 77 

Small-Size    Road    Roller 87 

Surface  Treatment  and  Maintenance  with  Coal  Tar  97 
Design   and    Construction   of   Asphalt   Pavements. . .   107 

Bituminous   Surface   Maintenance 135 

White   Joint  Filler   for    Concrete  Roads 156 

What   Is  the  Best  Pavement? 158 

A  Chip  and  Sand   Spreader 173 

A  New  Device  for  Weighing  Trucks  on  the  Road.  181 
Relief   of    Street   Railway   Companies    from    Paving 

Charges    214 

A   Complete   Paving   Program,    Lima,    Ohio 228 

Street    Maintenance    and    Cleaning    in    Pine    Bluff, 

Ark 230 

Road-Maintenance   Problems 287 

Building  Sand- Asphalt  and   Marl  Roads  in  N.   C   309 

Street   Improvements  in  Fernandina,   Fla 320 

Good  Roads— 312  B.  C.  and  1924  A.   D 853 

Road    Mileage   in   the  United   States 362 

Parkways  for  Pleasure  and  Utility. 421 

Tractive    Resistance    and    Characteristics    of    Road- 
way   Surfaces 423 

Road   Work   in    Ottawa 430 

Bituminous   Pavements   in   Wellington,    N.    Z 452 

Widening  of  Single-Track  Road,  Richland  Co.,  O.  469 
Bayshore  Boulevard,  Tampa,  Fla. ..  November  cover,  486 
A     Machine     for     Forced     Bleeding     of     Creosoted 

Blocks     517 

A   New  Heating  Kettle  and  Patching  Unit 523 

Oiled   Earth   Roads   on    Long   Island 530 

Wear    of    Concrete    Pavements    Tested 540 

Period  of  Loans  on  Road  Work 555 

General    Organization   of   City   Paving    Departments  571 

Value  of  Reinforcement  in  Concrete  Roads 583 

.'\    Steam-jacketed    Asphalt   Pump 625 

Hints,  Helps  and  Happenings 66,  269,  389,  503 

Housing 

City  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  to  Build  Houses 201 

Government  Aid  to  Housing  in  Canada 271 

Public  Regulation  of   Plumbing  in   Dwellings 475 

See    also    "International    Union    of    Cities" 
International  tTnion   of   Cities  ...68,  281,  401,  501,  615 

Labor 

Chamber  of   Commerce   Cooperates   with    Free   Em- 
ployment Office,    Patersgn,    N.   J 857 


Law,    Municipal — See     "Legal    Decisions,"     "Or- 
dinances" 
Legal   Decisions 

Sundry   Items  of   Municipal   Law 

62,   162,   261,   395,   491,   609 

The   City   as   a   Dealer   in   Commodities 61 

A    City's    Liability    for    Acts    of    Its    Officers    and 

Employees    161 

Changing  the  Use  of   Public   Property 259 

The   Legal   Aspects   of   Milk   Control 271 

Personal    Liability    of    Health    Officials 364 

City's    Liability    for    Accidents 393 

Purposes   for   Which    the   City   Taxing    Power    May 

Be    Used <91 

Fields  of  Progressive  Legislation  for  City  Planning  525 

Extent  of  Municipal   Control   Over   Streets 609 

See  also   "Zoning  Notes" 

Letters  to  the  Editor 321,  432,  505,  607 

Liability,  Municipal  and  County 

A    City's    Liability    for    Acts    of    Its    Officers    and 

Employees    161 

City's   Liability  as  to   Sewers   and   Drains 162 

City's    Liability    for    Accidents 893 

County's    Responsibility   Concerning   Bridges 395 

Liability,  Personal 

Personal    Liability    of    Health    Officials 364 

Libraries,  Public 

The  Public  Library — An  Agency  for  Civic  Progress  451 

Licenses  and  Permits 

Power  of  City  to  License  Structures  in  Streets ....  62 
Sidewalk  Obstructions  for  Private  Uses  Cannot  Be 

Licensed     263 

Lighting,   City  and  Street 

Program    for   the  District   of    Columbia 7 

The   Cost   of  Adequate   Street    Lighting 45 

Street-Lighting:    Assessments    in    Toledo 139 

New   Street-Lighting   System   Increases   Real    Estate 

Values,    Louisville,    Ky 160 

Safeguarding    Night    Traffic 818 

Municipal   Power  to   Supply   Lighting  Facilities....  263 

A   Propitious  Time   for   New  Street  Lighting 312 

El    Paso's   New    Street-Lighting    System 312 

Street  Lighting   Seen  75   Miles   Away   from   Mount 

Wilson,    Calif 318 

Old      Erie      Canal      Now      a      Lighted      Boulevard, 

Schenectady,  N.   Y 341 

A    Brief    History   of    Street   Lighting 342 

The    Refractor    in    the    Columbus    Street-Lighting 

Demonstration     407 

Street-Lighting    System,    Maywood.    Ill 559 

New  White  Way  in   Abilene,  Texas 567 

Manufacturers'      and      Contractors'      Items  —  See 
"News  and  Illastratlons" 

Memorials 

Memorial    Civic    Auditorium,     Stockton,     Calif 212 

Memorial  Health  Building,  Watertown,  N.  Y 352 

Memorial  Auditorium,  Amarillo,  Texas 447 

Methods,    Materials    and    Appliances — See    "News 
and  Illustrations' ' 

Milk,  Inspection  and  Regulation  of — See  "Health" 

Motion   Pictures 

Children   and   the    Movies 245 

Health  Center   Film,   New    York   City 391 

Educational   Motion  Pictures   in   Vienna 391 

Motor    Apparatus 

Busses   207,  376 

Fire 28,   57,  114,   138,   250,   358,   375,   515,   575,  635 

Hauling     77,  358 

Motor-Cycles    57 

Transportations     358,  376 

A    New    Horizontal  .Hoist    for    Dump-Trucks 181 

New  Transmission   for  Ford  Trucks 291 

Keeping    Down    the    Up-Keep    of    Municipal- Motor 

Equipment     359 

See    also   "Highways,"    "Street    Cleaning" 

Municipal  Bond  Situation,  The 

05,    165,    267,    399,    499,    605 

Municipal  Index,   The    599 

Municipal   OfBcials   and  Employees 

Hours  and  Wages  for  Street-Cleaning  Employees..   102 

Over    400    Women    in    Municipal    Office,    Wis 155 

City    Managership    an    Established    Profession 269 

An    Efficient    City    Engineering    Department 321 

Tenure   of   Office   of    2170    City    Qerks .389 

City   Managers    Adopt    Code   of    Ethics 422 

Woman    Mayor,    Wilmington,    N.    C 45.3 

Municipal    Ownership 

The   City   as   a    Dealer   in    Commodities 1 

City   May  Not   Sell   Property   Dedicated   to   Specific 

Use   02 

See     also      "Lighting,"      "Motor      Apparatus," 
"Power-Plants,"    "Utilities,"    "Water-Supply" 
Music,   Municipal 

Municipalities  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  Give  Aid, 

Making   Music   Week   Truly   National 130 

5^Jtitnor?'s    Civic    Opera    Experiment 242 


Municipal   Band   Concerts  in  Pittsburgh 244 

Americanization    Through    Community    Music......   334 

News  and  Illustrations. .  .73,   171,  285,  407,  515,  623 

Nuisances 

Court   Enjoins  Amusement  Park  as   Nuisance 263 

Smoke-Abatement    Campaign,    Salt    Lake    City 343 

Electrocution  of    Stray   Dogs,   Albany,    Ga 371 

Private     Structure     Over     Sidewalk     Constitutes     a 
Nuisance    395 

Ordinances 

Conforming    to    Zoning    and    Building    Ordinances..      32 

Anti-Peddler   Ordinance   Held   Unconstitutional 261 

Ordinance  Not  Void  Because  It  Does  Not  Conform 
to    the    Best    Engineering    Practice 395 

Parks 

Saving  the  Parks  for  Their  Proper  Purposes 93 

Pageantry    in    the    Parks 95 

Prosser,   Wash.,   Plans  Its  Fourth  Park 113 

New   25-Acre   Park,   Florence,   S.  C. 

Park      Improvements      Without      Increased      Taxes, 

Arlington,   Texas 448 

A   Park   Swing  of   Heavier   Construction 627 

Pavements — See   ' '  Highways ' ' 

Police 

Cleveland    Police   Point  the    Safety   Way 15 

Probation   Pays   in   Massachusetts 141 

"Pill-Box"   Patrol   System,   Omaha,   Nebr 210 

Per  Capita  Costs  of  Police  Service,  27  Cities 273 

Bandit-Chasing   Cars   with   Bullet-proof   Glass 356 

Combining  Traffic  and  Patrol  Service,  Utica,  N.  Y.  363 
See  also  "Traffic" 

Power-Plants,  Municipal,  and  Their  Equipment 

Municipal  Central  Stations  in  U.  S.  Total  2,125...     99 

Municpal  Plant  Again  Cuts  Rate 101 

Gasoline   Engines  in  the   Muncipal    Field 175 

Burning!  Oil   Under   Power- Plant   Boilers 372 

A    Publicly    Operated    Isolated    Power-Plant,     Mil- 
waukee       466 

Proportional  Representation — See    "Elections" 

Publications 

Book  and  Pamphlet  Notices  69,  167,  275,  403,  507,  61T 
Eight    Notable    Reports    on    Street    and    Highway 

Safety     588 

Manufacturers'    Literature    on    Methods,    Materials 
and    Appliances — Adv.   pp.    4   and   6   in   each   issue 

The    Municipal    Index 599 

See   also    "Reports,    Municipal" 

Publicity,   City 

A   Civic  Association's  Exhibit,   Westfield,   N.   J....   202 

Visualizing   a    City's   Service,    Indianapolis 205 

Community    Advertising    Setback    in    England 244 

A   Community  "Wedding,"   Bluefield,  W.   Va 255 

Public  Works 

A   Good   Time  to   Speed   Municipal   Work 1 

Building   Public   Works   by    Force  Account 37 

Interchangeable   Pipe    Fittings 73 

A    New   Precise    Transit 77 

An  Efficient  City  Engineering  Department 321 

Municipal   Construction,   Monroe,   La 347 

Winter    Construction    of    Public    Works 354 

Creeper   Loaders   in    Municipal    Work 633 

See  also  "Bridges."  "Finance,"  "Highways," 
"Lighting,"  "Parks,"  "Power-Plants,"  "Water- 
Supply" 

Real  Estate 

A  Study   for  a  Modern    Suburban   Development....  146 
An      Exceptionally      Planned      Rural      Community, 

Rancho    Santa    Fe,    Calif 232 

Boards   Adopt    Code    of    Ethics 271 

Suburban     Subdivision    with    Community    Features, 

Kansas  City,  Mo 33ii 

Suburban    Subdivision,    .Sheffield,    England 580 

Recreation 

Tourist    Camp,    Brookfield,    Mo 28 

Recreation    Department,    Shreveport,    La 42 

Ten  Per  Cent  of  Community  Area  as  Minimum  for 

Recreation      94 

Eleventh     National     Recreation     Congress 94 

Milwaukee  to   Have  Playground  Within    J4-Mile  of 

Every     Child 113 

A     Stadium    in    the    Cityofthe-Average 121 

Making  Real  Americans  of  Growing  Boys,  LaPorte, 

Ind 131 

Red    Wing's   Way   with    the    Movies 143 

City's     Right    to    Temporarily     Segregate    Parts    of 

Streets    for    Children 162 

Gift    of    All-Year    Playground,    Claremont,    N.    H..  211 

Play    Space    on    New    "i'ork's    Watcr-Front 240 

Parade    Helps    Get    Playgrounds,    Blue    Island,    111.  253 

Large  Purchase  of  Playground  Apparatus,  St.  Louis  291 

A    New    Amusement    Device    for    Playgrounds 291 

A   School   of  Play  and   Recreation,   New  York   City  314 

A    Safety    Climbing   Tree 417 

Satisfying   the    Craving    for    Outdoor    Life 444 

Are    You    Behind   the    Movement    for   Playgrounds?  481 

County    Gift    of    Playground    to    .Savannah,    Ga....  490 

More  Money  for  Rec|-e£(tion  A^ean§  L^ss  for  Reform  §0^ 


Swimming  and  Skating  Pool,  Garden  City,  Kans.  548 
A  Plea  for  Imagination  in  Playground  Design . . .  656 
Landscaping,  Fencing  and  Surfacing  of  Playgrounds  657 

Play    the    Game! 589 

Sports   Popular  in   Washington  Parks 690 

For  Want   of   a  Municipal    Playground    (cartoon) . .   591 
See    also    "Baths    and    Swimming    Pools" 
Regional  Planning 

First    New    York     State    Conference 31 

Metropolitan    Area    for    Detroit 32 

Organizing    Passaic    County,    N.    J.,    for    Regional 

Planning    380 

An    Argument    for    Regional    Planning 387 

The    Niagara    Frontier    Planning    Association 539 

Reports,  Municipal 

Visualizing    a    City's    Service,    Indianapolis 205 

Enlivening     a      Health      Report      by      Illustrations, 

Winston-Salem,     N.     C.  . ." 474 

City   Manager's  All-Star   Cast,   Clarksburg.   W.   Va.  552 
See  also   "Publications" 
Roads — See    "Highways" 
Salaries 

Salaries  Paid  by  Some  Cities  of  4-6,000  Population  249 

Scbool  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 21 

Schools,   PubUc 

St.    Paul    Builds   Schools  at  Less   Cost   per   Capita.     15 

Civic    Sentinels,    New    Haven,    Conn 27 

Busses  Operated  by  Students,  Jefferson  County,  Ala.  40 
Futility    of    Expecting    Lower    Costs    of    Education  145 

A    Code   of    Morals    for    Schools 303 

Need  for  Eye  Conservation  of  School  Children....  342 
Art     Posters     in     Schools,     for     Civic     Betterment, 

Harrisburg,     Pa 351 

Program    for    American    Education    Week 389 

A    Five- Year    School-Euilding,    Program,    Washing- 
ton,   D.    C 471 

Cooperation    Between    Schools    and    Traffic   Officials, 

Hartford,    Conn 551 

Map-Making   for   Zoning  by    Civics    Pupils 592 

Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Value    of    City-owned    Trenching    Machines...;...     47 

Centrifugal    Pumps    for    Unscreened    Sewage 83 

Water-tight   Joints    in    Tile    Sewers 85 

Trailer- mounted     Diaphragm     Pumping    Outfit 85 

Mechanical     Equipment     for    a     Sewage     Screening 

Station     100 

Too    Many    Types   of    Manholes 139 

Passaic  Valley,  N.  J.,  Trunk  Sewer  Completed..  315 
Right    to    Use    Private    Sewer    as    Part    of    Public 

System      395 

Water-tig'ht  Asphalt  Joints  for  Concrete  Pipe....  411 
Effect  of  Industrial  Waste  Upon  Sewage  Problems  479 
New    Sewage   Treatment    Works.    Worcester,    Mass.  697 

Porous    Plates    for    Sanitary    Works 629 

Snow  Removal — See    "Street   Cleaning" 
Social  Welfare 

Welfare    Week-Ends     225 

Children    and    the    Movies 245 

The    Problem    of    Pool- Room    Regulation 248 

Stadia 

A    Stadium    in    the    City-of-the-Average 121 

Stadium    Financed    by    Advertising,    Bessemer,    Ala.  587 
Street  Cleaning 

Street     Flusher     Convertible     for     Fire      Fighting, 

Blytheville,     Ark 27 

Hours  and  Wages  for   Street-Cleaning   Employees  102 

Street    Cleaning    in    South    Bend,    Ind 103 

Street-Cleaning    Methods   in    Palo    Alto,    Calif 118 

Solving    the     Snow-Removal    Problem 183 

Relation    of    Condition    of    a    Pavement    to    Methods 

of    Cleaning     213 

Street    Maintenance    and    Qeaning    in     Pine    TJluff, 

Ark 230 

Clearing     Up     City     Streets    After     Heavy     Snow- 
storms,   Bay    City,    Mich 295 

A    Successful    Light-Weight    Snow-Guard 301 

Snow    Removal    Methods    in    Manchester,    N.    H .  . .  .    30.5 

Keeping    Highways    Open    in    Winter 308 

Difficulties    of    Street     Cleaning,     Philadelphia 319 

A    New    Street     Flusher 413 

A  Combination  Auto   Street  Flusher,   Sprinkler  and 

Road    Oiler     417 

A    "V"   Type    Snow-Plow    for   Motor   Trucks 417 

Snow    Removal    on    New    Jersey    Highways 458 

Tractors     Clear    Snow     from     Sidewalks 521 

Does    Street    Flushing    Fill    Up    Catch-Basins? 535 

American    Counties'     Snow     Removal     Work 577 

Street  Lighting — See  "Lighting" 
Streets — See   "Highways" 
Surveys 

Industrial    Survey,     Cincinnati,     Ohio 488 

Swimming  Fools — See    "Baths" 
Taxation — See    ' '  rinance ' ' 
Traffic 
Ap  Architect's   Vision  of  Trsiffic   Rejief July  cover 


Different    Levels    for    Foot.    Wheel    and    Rail. 2 

Parking  Permits  for  Tourists,  Jackson,  Mich...  28 
Relief  of  Traffic  Congestion,  New  Y'ork  Region..  29 
Yellow  vs.  White  for  Traffic  Lines,  Coatesville,  Pa.     42 

A     Light-Weight    Traffic    Light 81 

Iraffic    Relief    Through    Parking    Regulation,    Chat- 
tanooga,   Tenn 141 

How    Shall    We    Separate   Walkers   and    Riders?...  154 

Painting    Traffic    Lines    by    Machine 175 

Zone    Markers    177 

An     Electric    Traffic-Control     Device 179 

Model  City  Featured  by  St.  Louis  Safety  Council  192 
Los  Angeles    Studies   to    Relieve   Traffic   Congestion  196 

Traffic   Counts   by    Boy   Scouts,    Los    Angeles 197 

Down-Town    Traffic    Regulations,    Los    Angeles 200 

Parking    Facilities    for    Industrial    Employees 239 

Operators    of   Certain    Motor    Vehicles    Required    to 

Furnish    Bonds    263 

A   Reflecting  Traffic   Control   Device 299 

New  Traffic  Control   System,  Broadway,   New  York 

City 830 

Standardized    Empowering    Ordinance    for    Highway 

Traffic  Regulation    339 

Traffic   Lines  and   Safety   Zones,   Memphis,  Tenn..   349 

There    Were    Speeders    in    1673 362 

Combining  Traffic  and  Patrol  Service.  Utica,  N.  Y.  363 
Rounding     Business     Corners     for     Traffic     Relief, 

Ottawa,    Ont 370 

A   Traffic    School   for    Rule  Violators,   Kansas   City, 

Kans 370 

A    Double-Duty    Traffic    Signal    Lantern ' 415 

An    Electric    Siren    for   Traffic    Control 415 

Through    Streets    for    Traffic    Relief 421 

Highway    Departments    and    Traffic    Control 435 

Traffic   Planning    for   the    Motor   Age 468 

Arrow    Warning    Signs 521 

Cooperation    Between    Schools   and   Traffic   Officials, 

Hartford,    Conn 551 

Free    Parking    Space,    Kansas    City,    Mo 588 

Abandonment      of      Plain-Clothes      Traffic      Officers 

Predicted   , 596 

Painting    Traffic    Lines    by    Machine 631 

Sec    also    "Accident    Prevention" 
Transportation 

Busses  Operated  by  Students,  Jefferson  County,  Ala.  40 
Studying  City  Transportation  System,  Rockford,  111.  40 
Canal   and  Mules   Replaced  by   Road  and   Trucks..     59 

Trolley  or  Bus  in  the  Small  City  ? 206 

Trolley  and   Bus   in    Saginaw.    Mich 376 

A   Back-Filler  Attachment   for   Heavy   Tractors 409 

Civic    Growth    Demands    that    Transportation    Keep 

Pace     668 

Tree  Planting — See    "Forestry" 
Unemployment — See    "Labor" 
Utilities,   FuhUc 

Electric  Power  for  Municipal  Passenger  Elevator.  .   470 
See  also   "Lighting,"    "Power-Plants,"    "Trans- 
portation,"  "Water-Supply" 
Waste  Collection  and  Disposal 

Stream    Pollution    by    Industrial    Wastes 28 

Steel    Welded    Garbage    Dump    Body 87 

An    Analysis    of    Garbag*    Disposal 104 

New  Horizontal   Hoist   for  Dump-Trucks 181 

A    Rubbish   and   Trash   Burner 297 

Efficiency    in    Garbage    Disposal..... 327 

Collection    and     Disposal    of    Municipal    Waste    in 

Boston    464 

Garbage  Collection   and  Disposal,  Dayton,   Ohio....   480 

Dewatering    Garbage,    Indianapolis 533 

Motorization   for   Refuse   Removal,   Chicago 563 

Saving   Money   by   Baling   Metal    Refuse,    Washing- 
ton,  D.   C 635 

Water-Front   Development 

Chicago's  Lake  Front  Development 247 

A   River   Front   as   It   Is  and   Might   Be,   Memphis.  .    348 

Water-Fronts     in     Foreign    Cities 367 

To    Create  a    Chain   of   Four   Islands,    New   Orleans  379 
Bayshore  Boulevard,  Tampa,  Fla. .  .November  cover,  486 
Water-Supply  and  Water-Works 

Overloading    of    Water    Purification    Plants 18 

Hard    Water   and    Water    Softeninsr 33 

Water- Works    Improvements     in     Denver 36 

Afodem    Water- Works    of    Buenos    Aires 43 

How    Polluted   Water    May    Be    Made    Safe .......     44 

New  York  Protects  Aqueduct   Water  with   Chlorine     44 

Terre    Haute's    Enviable    Record 47 

Fire      Protection     Requirements     and      Small-Town 

Distribution    Systems    48 

Surplus    for    South    Bend    Water- Works 51 

\'ariations    in    Daily    Consumption 51 

Emergency   Pumping  Unit  for   Small    Water-Works, 

Plant    City.     Fla 55 

A    Recording    Water- Level    Gage 79 

Centrifugal    Cast    Iron    Pipe   by    .Sand-spun    Method     79 

Automatic   Primer    for   Centrifugal    Pumps 83 

Trailer-mounted    Diaphragm    Pumping    Outfit 85 

Hydraulic     Water-Level      Indicator      for     Air-Lift 
Pumping    ,,..,.,.,.,,.,...,,.     89 


Waterproofing  Concrete   Pools  and    Reservoirs 91 

Stopping  Water   Leaks   in    Dayton,    Ohio 106 

Sanitation    on    the    Catskill    Watersheds 119 

Specifications    for    Cast   Iron   Pipe 159 

New  Venturi   Effluent   Controllers   in   Detroit 171 

Special    Well    Construction 173 

Easily   Used   Pipe  Couplings  and  Tees 181 

Equalizing   Reservoir,   Salt   Lake  City.  .September  cover 
Planning     the     Financial     Program     for    the     New 

Water- Works    in    the    Small    Town 187 

A    Study    of    Filter    Sand    for    Municipal    Water- 

Supply    193 

Unique    Method    of    Cleaning    Filter    Sand _. .  215 

Svphon    Increases   Reservoir    Capacity,    Port  Jervis, 
'jj     Y  , 235 

Types  of  Wells!  !!!!!.'!!.".'.'!!.'!.*.'!!.'.'."!.* .' !!.'!!!  239 

Waste   from   Leaky    Spigots 807 

Portable   Air    Rigs,    Baltimore   Water    System 313 

Water-Supply  One  of  the  Oldest  Community  Needs  318 


Cleaning    Water-Mains    in    Scotland 318 

Know   Your    Mains    and    Valves 829 

Improvements    in    Spokane    Water- Works 419 

Filter    Operation    and    Chemical    Treatment    of    the 

Providence    Water-Supply     426 

Protection   of   Small   Water-Supplies   Used   by   Min- 
nesota   Railroads    461 

New    Water-Supply,    Tulsa,    Okla 484,553 

Municipal    Water- Tower,     San    Diego,     Calif 486 

Testing    for    Free    Chlorine 517 

Shepaug     Tunnel     Increases     Waterbury's     Water- 

Supply 546 

Laying    a    Subaqueous    Water-Main,    Minneapolis..   681 
Water-Mains  Laid  by  City  Forces.  Haines  City,  Fla.  587 

Copper    Service    Pipe 628 

Year  Book 

The    Municipal    Index 599 

Zoning  Notes. 63,   163,  265,  397,  497,  602 

See  also  "City  Planning" 
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Abilene,  Texas 

New    white    way 567 

Albany,  Ga. 

Electrocution    of    stray    dogiS.   371 
Amarillo,    Tex. 

Memorial    auditorium 447 

Arlington,   Tex. 

Park  without   increased   tax.  .    448 
Ashevllle,   N.  C. 

Automatic  road  signal 446 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Fire-fighting    equipment 114 

Stadium     121 

Civic  opera. . . ., 242 

Portable  air  rigs 813 

Highway    organization 674 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Snow    removal 295 

Belgium 

Municipal    government 454 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Restrictions    increase    values.   378 

Not    seeking    more   population  391 
Bessemer,    Ala. 

Financing   a    stadium 587 

Birmingham,    Ala. 

School    busses 40 
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Commercial    trucks 358 
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Community     "wedding" 255 

Blue   Island,   111. 

Parading    for    playgrounds...   253 
Blytheville,   Ark. 

Fire-fighting    street    flusher...      27 
Boone,  Iowa 

Farm    Bureau's    Achievement 

Day   586 

Boston,   Mass. 

Rubber  pavement 36 

Street     cleaning 213 

Waste     disposal 464 
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Single-track    concrete    roads.  .     60 
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River  front 367 

Bridgeport,    Conn. 
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Brookfield,    Mo. 

Tourist    camp    at    night 28 
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Budapest,  Hungary 
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Modern     water- works 43 
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Future    fuel     supply 132 
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Parking     regulations 140 

Chicago,  lU. 
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Street     cleaning 213 

Lake-front    development 247 
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A  Good  Time  to  Speed  Municipal  Work 


FOUR  factors  combine  to  make  the  present 
summer    an    exceptionally    good    time    in 
which  to  finance  and  contract  for  needed 
public  improvements : 

1.  The  wide-spread  slackening  in  certain 
lines  of  business  activity  has  resulted  in  added 
competition  among  manufacturers  and  con- 
tractors which ,  in  many  cases,  will  make 
possible  the  letting  of  contracts  for  municipal 
improvements  at  lower  prices  than  have  pre- 
vailed in  recent  months. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  money  market  is 
such  as  to  enable  municipalities  to  sell  their 
bonds  at  exceptionally  low  interest  rates.  A 
tabulation  of  special  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion appears  on  page  65. 

3.  Reduction  of  unemployment  and  a  re- 
turn to  nation-wide  prosperity  can  be  stimu- 
lated by  the  speeding  up  of  needed  public 
works.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Unemployment  in  1921 
recommended  slowing  up  public  works  in  good 
times  and  expanding  them  in  bad  times  as  a 
reserve  against  unemployment.  Says  Otto  T. 
Mallery,  a  member  of  this   conference : 

"The  aggregate  public  works  of  towns  is  vastly 
more  important  than  that  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  amounts  to  an  average  of  over  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  as  represented  by  bond  issues  alone, 
without  including  work  paid  for  out  of  ordinary 
annual  taxation. 

"Before  this  wise  measure — long-range  advance 
planning  of  public  works — for  stabilizing  national 
business  and  employment  can  be  carried  out,  the 
city  official  must  do  his  thinking  independently  of 
his  business  associates  and  must  insulate  himself 
against  their  enthusiasm  and  their  pessimism.  He 
must  act  boldly  as  a  public  man,  not  as  a  private 
citizen.  He  must  have  the  vision  to  build  when 
the  business  man  is  not  building  and  to  slow  down 
when  the  business  man  is  in  high  gear.  In  every 
town  there  are  citizens  who  advocate  this  policy 
and  who  will  back  him  up  in  planning  several 
years  ahead  in  order  to  sell  more  bonds  and  do 
more  work  in  years  of  unemployment." 

4.     It  should  no  longer  be  assumed,  even  in 


our  northern  cities,  that  there  must  be  a  virtual 
abandonment  of  construction  work  in  winter. 
Contracts  let  this  summer  and  fall  may  in 
many  cases  be  carried  to  completion  during 
the  winter  months  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  following  paragraphs  are  from 
a  report  made  May  i,  1924,  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  the  In- 
ternational Association  on  Unemployment : 

"At  a  winter  construction  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Building  Congress,  held  in  November, 
prominent  constructors  testified  that  it  is  not  only 
practicable  to  spread  building  operations  over  the 
enire  year,  but  also  economical. 

"An  important  contribution  to  the  movement 
toward  regularizing  the  building  industry  has  just 
been  made  by  the  President's  Conference  on  Un- 
employment, under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Hoover.  Following  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation by  a  special  committee  .  .  .  the 
Conference  is  about  to  issue  a  report  on  'Seasonal 
Construction :  The  Facts  and  the  Remedies.' 

"In  carrying  on  its  investigations  the  commit- 
tee had  in  mind  Secretary  Hoover's  statement  that 
the  construction  industries  are  'the  balance  wheel 
of  American  industry.'  It  recognized  that  activity 
in  construction  bears  a  close  relation  to  general 
industrial  conditions  and  that,  if  building  falls  off, 
there  is  bound  to  be  slackening  in  many  other 
lines  of  industry,  particularly  those  supplying 
materials  to  the  building  trades,  resulting  in  un- 
employment, decreased  purchasing  power  of  em- 
ployees and  further  depression.  It  found  that 
custom,  not  climate,  is  mainly  responsible  for 
seasonal  idleness  in  the  construction  industries, 
and  that  the. art  of  construction  has  advanced  to 
such  a  point  that  the  effect  of  bad  weather  on 
building  operations  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
committee  also  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  a  program  of  long-range 
planning  of  public  works." 

These  four  factors  all  point  to  the  wisdom 
of  reviving  interest  in  municipal  and  county 
projects  which  have  been  postponed  because  of 
high  prices  or  labor  shortage,  and  of  making 
a  thorough  survey  of  other  needed  improve- 
ments which  may  be  wisely  started  during 
the  remaining  months  of  1924.  And  the  time 
to  plan  and  act  is  now! 


Different  Levels  for  Foot,  Wheel  and 

Rail 


By  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett 

Architect 


AS  an  outdoor  sport,  solving  the  traffic 
problem  is  becoming  more  popular  than 
golf — and  one  of  the  easiest  things  to 
do  about  the  traffic  problem  is  to  blame  it  all 
on  the  automobile.  The  automobile  can't  talk 
back;  but  it  unfortunately  comes  back,  until  it 
seems  as  if  one  must  literally  climb  the  sides 
of  the  houses  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

If  pedestrians  were  the  only  annoyance  the 
motorist  has,  the  problem  would  be  easy. 
Elimination  of  the  pe- 
destrians by  the  simple 
though  somewhat  bar- 
baric process  of  killing 
them  off,  is  rapidly 
solving  that  difficulty. 
The  real  trouble  comes 
in  getting  the  neces- 
sary increased  street 
capacity  for  the  motor 
hearses ! 

Some  people  offer 
the  suggestion  that  we 
cut  more  streets.  That 
is  always  a  good  idea. 
Why  not  keep  on  cut- 
ting more  streets  until 
there  is  no  longer  any 
room  left  for  build- 
ings? Surely  as  the 
proportion  of  street 
area  to  building  area 
increases,  the  traffic  problem  decreases.  If  we 
could  only  maintain  the  proper  relation,  then 
our  troubles  would  be  over.  Had  New  York 
remained  a  four-story  city,  there  would  be  a 
much  smaller  traffic  problem  to-day.  The 
original  relation  of  street  to  building  was 
ample.  In  the  gridiron  section  as  now  laid  out 
there  is  one  acre  of  street  area  for  every  two 
acres  of  building  area. 

But  New  York  is  becoming  a  twenty-story 
city  instead  of  a  four-story  city,  while  the 
streets  remain  the  same.  Can  we  cut  new 
ones?  Yes — but  it's  a  long,  slow  and  expen- 
sive job,  while  building  goes  right  on  every 
minute.  Can  we  stop  building?  Yes — but  we 
should  have  to  revolutionize  our  whole  concep- 
tion of  property  ownership  and  realty  values. 
Finally,   can   we  persuade  the   people   not   to 


Editorial  Note 

Although  directly  applicable  to  the 
congested  sections  only  of  our  very 
largest  cities,  the  accompanying  pro- 
posals by  Mr.  Corbett  will  be,  we  are 
sure,  of  interest  to  our  readers  in  the 
smaller  cities  as  well. 

It  may  be  that,  by  the  next  time  a 
national  political  convention  meets  in 
New  York,  the  visitor  from  Hometown 
will  see  this  dream  of  a  metropolitan 
architect  on  its  way  to  materialization. 
But  meanwhile  the  dream  will  have 
had  a  by-product  of  great  value,  if  it 
shall  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  citizens 
and  officials  of  a  thousand  Hometowns 
so  to  plan  and  control  local  develop- 
ment that  in  their  respective  cities  the 
almost  unthinkably  expensive  methods 
for  traffic  relief  herein  proposed  shall 
never  be  necessary. 


come  to  the  city,  but  stay  out  in  the  country 
where  the  air  is  so  fresh?  Yes — but  we  should 
have  to  chain  them  to  the  trees! 

But  something  must  be  done.  We  can't 
stop  people  from  coming  to  the  city,  we  can't 
stop  building  for  them,  we  can't  cut  new 
streets.  Why  not  try  increasing  the  capacity 
of  existing  streets? 

Avoiding  "Capital  Operations" 

Widening  existing 
streets  or  cutting  new 
ones  is  always  a  "capi- 
tal operation,"  because 
to  be  of  any  real  value 
the  widening  or  cut- 
ting has  to  extend  for 
long  distances  and  vn- 
volves  an  endless  num- 
ber of  individual  prop- 
erty owners. 

To  retain  existing 
property  lines,  in  prin- 
ciple, even  though  the 
city  increases  the  re- 
striction over  what 
may  be  done  within 
those  lines,  is  always 
simpler  than  any  at- 
tempt to  change  those 
lines. 

The  city  must  grow, 
the  streets  must  be  increased  in  capacity ;  and 
since  they  can't  be  widened  or  increased  in 
numbers,  some  form  of  double-decking  must 
be  used. 

The  double-decking  of  streets  is  not  a  new 
idea.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  proposed  it  in  a 
scheme  to  replan  Milan.  Most  European  cities 
have  portions  which  are  at  differing  levels, 
and  have  one  or  another  form  of  double-deck- 
ing. Chicago  has  an  important  boulevard 
which  is  double-decked  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

But  before  proposing  a  system  of  double- 
decking  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  it  would 
seem  only  proper  that  a  very  careful  study  be 
made  of  traffic  to  determine  if  there  is  not  a 
rational  division  or  separation  in  the  various 
forms  of  traffic,  which  could  become  the  basis 
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of  determining  the  form  and  character  of  the 
double-decking. 

A  careful  analysis  of  traffic  in  all  its  forms 
leads  one  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  it 
is  of  three  different  and  distinct  types,  namely : 

Foot. — All  forms  of  pedestrian  traffic 

Wheel. — All  forms  of  vehicular  traffic 

Rail. — All  forms  of  train  or  car,  running  on 
fixed  rails 

(The  horse  is  eliminated  from  consideration 
in  the  city.) 

A  further  conclusion  is  that,  in  the  con- 
gested centers  of  the  city  at  least,  these  three 
forms  of  traffic  do  not  belong  on  the  same 
level. 

It  has  been  accepted  as  axiomatic  that  the 
"grade  crossing"  between  roadway  and  rail- 
road is  a  serious  menace.  Rail  and  wheel 
do  not  belong  on  the  same  level  at  the  same 
point.  Why  should  not  this  principle  apply 
to  wheel  and  foot  traffic? 

We  find,  in  studying  these  three  forms  of 
traffic,  that  rail  is  the  heaviest  in  weight,  wheel 
next,  and  foot,  of  course,  the  lightest.  Further- 
more, of  the  three  forms,  wheel  has  increased 
beyond  the  bounds  of  all  imagination,  and  is 
continuing  to  increase  at  a  rate  no 
one  would  attempt  to  prophesy. 

On  the  other  hand,  rail  traffic  as 
a  freight  carrier  (within  the  city) 
is  certainly  becoming  less  and  less 
important,  and  as  a  passenger  car- 
rier (except  in  subways)  is  begin- 
ning to  give  place  to  wheel. 

It  seems  rational,  therefore,  in 
any  scheme  proposing  to  divide 
traffic  into  its  three  natural  divi- 
sions through  a  process  of  double- 
or  triple-decking  the  streets,  that 
we  start  by  placing  the  wheel  traf- 
fic, the  largest  and  the  most  rap- 
idly growing  one,  on  the  prest-nt 
street  level — which  is  already 
there,  and  neither  requires  to  be 
dug  out  or  built  up;  that  all  rail 
traffic  be  placed  underground,  as 
•subways;  and  that  foot  traffic  be 
raised  one  story  above  the  street 
level,  carrying  bridges  across  at 
all  corners,  and  at  one  or  two 
points  in  the  long  blocks  as  well, 
so  that  people  can  move  uninter- 
ruptedly throughout  as  large  a  dis- 
trict as  is  covered  by  the  expansion 
of  the  double-decking  idea. 

We  concede  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  of  our  prob- 
lem and  the  very  radical  nature  of 
the  suggested  solution,  yet  we  be- 


lieve such  a  solution  can  be  brought  about  by 
a  very  gradual  process  which  will  make  it 
possible  of  realization. 

A  Glance  at  the  Future  City 

Before  outlining  in  more  detail  this  process 
of  traffic  division  and  the  steps  one  would  take 
in  accomplishing  the  desired  result,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  future  city.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  steps  have  been  taken,  and  let 
us  see  if  the  desired  result  is  worth  the  effort 
we  all  realize  must  be  made  to  achieve  it. 

We  see  a  city  with  siaewalks,  arcaded 
within  the  building  lines,  and  one  story  above 
the  present  street  grade.  We  see  bridges  at 
all  corners,  the  width  of  the  arcades,  and  with 
solid  railings.  We  see  the  smaller  parks  of 
the  city  (of  which  we  trust  there  will  be  many 
more  than  at  present)  raised  to  this  same  side- 
walk-arcade level,  public  parking  space  for 
autos  being  provided  underneath.  The  whole 
aspect  becomes  that  of  a  very  modernized 
Venice,  a  city  of  arcades,  piazzas  and  bridges, 
with  canals  for  streets,  only  the  canals  will 
be  filled  not  with  water  but  with  freely  flow- 
ing  motor   traffic,   the   sun   glittering  on  tlie 


Drawn   by   Hugh   Ferriss. — Copyright,    The  New    York    Times 

AN  IMAGINARY  VIEW  OF  THE  FUTURE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
This  sketch  illustrates  possible  future  developments  of  the  present 
New  York  zoning  law.  The  setbacks  required  by  law  will,  in  the  case 
of  tall  apartment  houses,  become  terraces  susceptible  of  various 
individual  treatments.  The  sketch  also  suggests  the  proposal  that 
separate  levels  be  made  for  pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic 
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PRESENT  CONDITION— THE  STREET  AS  IT  IS  TO- 
DAY,   WITH    FOOT,    WHEEL   AND    RAIL    TRATFIC 
OCCUPYING   THE  SAME  LEVEL 


STEP  NO.   1— SIDE  WALK  ELEVATED,   WITH  FULL 

WIDTH     OF     OLD     ROADWAY     AND     SIDEWALKS 

AVAILABLE  FOR   WHEEL   TRAFFIC 


black  tops  of  the  cars,  and  the  buildings  re- 
flecting in  this  waving  flood  of  rapidly  roll- 
ing vehicles. 

From  an  architectural  view-point,  and  in 
regard  to  form,  decoration,  and  proportion, 
the  idea  presents  all  the  loveliness,  and  more, 
of  Venice.  There  is  nothing  incongruous 
about  it,  nothing  strange.  The  New  York  of 
the  future  thus  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  far  greater  population  is  no  more  strange 
than  the  New  York  of  to-day.  But  it  will  be 
infinitely  more  convenient  and  harmonious. 
Venice  is  the  adaptation  of  a  city  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  terrain  on  which  it  is  built.  The 
New  York  of  the  future  will  be  an  adaptation 
of  the  metropolis  to  the  needs  of  traffic,  free- 
ing the  city  from  the  unsightly  congestion  and 
turmoil  of  the  present.  Pedestrians  will  move 
about  through  the  arcaded  streets,  out  of  dan- 
ger from  traffic,  protected  from  the  snows  of 
winter  and  the  glare  of  the  summer  sun. 
Walking  would  become  a  pleasurable  pastime, 
and  would  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  hazard- 
ous of  occupations.  Shopping  would  be  a  joy. 
The  overwrought  nerves  of  the  present  New 
Yorker  would  be  restored  to  normalcy,  and  the 
city  would  become  a  model  for  all  the  world. 

This  seems  worth  while,  worthy  of  a  great 
efifort,  and  certainly  warrants  a  trial,  provided, 
of  course,  that  it  accomplishes  what  we  started 
out  to  accomplish,  namely,  a  system  of  traffic 
division  so  perfected  that  the  city  can  continue 


to  grow  and  the  streets  can  still  take  care  of 
the  increasing  traffic. 

If  street  capacity  is  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  bulk  of  buildings,  we  must  provide 
an  elastic  method  of  enlarging  the  street  ca- 
pacity. How  can  this  be  done  if  streets  are 
neither  to  be  widened  nor  increased  in  num- 
ber? We  find  in  certain  sections  of  New 
York,  where  buildings  are  now  up  to  or  be- 
yond the  bulk  limit  set  by  the  zoning  law,  that 
traffic — in  spite  of  one-way  direction  and  many 
other  stringent  police  regulations — still  moves, 
although  it  moves  haltingly.  We  believe  that 
if  the  existing  capacity  of  such  streets  could 
be  increased,  say,  several  hundred  per  cent, 
the  process  being  gradually  applied,  then  we 
could  be  safe  in  assuming  that  sufficient  capac- 
ity would  be  assured  for  all  time. 


PRESENT  CONDITION 


STEP    NO.    1 
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STEP      NO.      2 — BUILDING      LINE      ARCADED      ON 

STREET   LEVEL,   PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  SPACE 

FOR    LOADING     OF     TRUCKS     AND    PARKING    OF 

AUTOMOBILES 

Can  Such  an  Increase  of  Capacity  Be  Secured? 

Let  us  examine  conditions  in  a  typical  cross- 
street  in  the  gridiron  section,  such  as  one  finds 
between  Fifth  and  Seventh  Avenues,  in  the 
thirties.  Here  we  have  only  one-way  streets, 
with  30-foot  roadways  from  curb  to  curb.  In 
order  for  business  to  continue,  vans  must  stop 
in  these  streets,  to  load  and  unload,  other 
trucks  and  vans  must  move  through,  and  autos 
must  park  at  least  temporarily.  Even  the 
casual  observer  notes  not  only  that  these 
streets  are  one-way,  but  that  one  machine  at 
a  time  can  barely  go  through.  This  one  ma- 
chine is  often  stalled  for  several  minutes  while 
there  is  no  movement  whatever,  and  this  is  not 
caused  by  the  stopping  at  the  corners  for 
north  and  south  traffic,  but  just  the  stopping 
necessary  to  the  life  of  that  particular  block. 

Assuming,  then,  that  these  streets  at  con- 
gested hours  have  only  a  one-machine  road- 


STEP  NO.  2 


STEP  NO.   3 


STEP   NO.    3 — ELEVATED    SIDEWALKS    CONNECTED 

BY   BRIDGES    ACROSS    THE    STREET,    COMPLETELY 

SEPARATING    PEDESTRIAN   AND    WHEEL    TRAFFIC 

(For  Step  No.  4  see  front  cover  and  footnote  *) 

way  left  open,  that  means  that  the  effective 
street  space  is  at  the  most  10  feet  wide. 

Let  us  now  take  the  first  step  in  this  con- 
templated change  of  levels,  and  build  a  raised 
sidewalk  the  length  of  the  block  on  both  sides. 
This  can  be  constructed  on  piers  built  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  building  line,  and  carrying  a 
cantilever  beam  with  the  short  end  in  the 
building  wall  for  a  shoulder.  The  old  side- 
walks become  additional  street  sp5.ce,  the  nec- 
essary room  for  loading  and  unloading  vans 
and  parking  autos  is  provided,  and  the  por- 
tion of  street  left  free  for  moving  traffic  is 
increased  from  10  feet  to  at  least  30  feet,  an 
increase  in  capacity  of  200  per  cent. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  in  time  becomes 
crowded.     What  is  the  next  step? 

A  law  is  passed,  a  building  act  similar  to 
many  already  on  the  statute  books,  regulating 
the  height  of  the  second  tier  of  beams  of  all 
future  buildings  in  certain  zones,  also  a  fixed 
spacing  of  column  points,  and  a  certain  clear 
arcade  height  on  the  second-story  level.  When 
a  block  has  been  rebuilt  (not  so  long  a  time 
as  one  might  imagine  when  one  sees  the  rate 
at  which  buildings  change  in  New  York)  the 
temporary  cantilever  sidewalk  is  removed,  th? 

*  Step  No.  4  is  shown  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 
In  this  final  stage  of  street  evolution,  all  cross-street 
traffic  passes  under  north  and  south  traffic,  doing  away 
with  the  present  congestion  caused  by  cross-currents  of 
vehicular  movement.  Pedestrians  use  the  upper  sidewalk 
level,   bridged   at  ^11   streets  in  both  directions. 
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new  arcaded  sidewalk  opened,  the  space  under 
the  sidewalks  opened  for  vans  loading  or  un- 
loading, or  motor  parking.  The  street  avail- 
able for  moving  traffic  has  widened  to  60  feet 
— an  increase  of  300  per  cent  more — making  a 
total  of  500  per  cent. 

Supposing  even  this  to  become  crowded, 
what  is  the  next  move?  Additional  space  un- 
der the  buildings  is  taken  for  all  motors  at 
rest,  the  space  under  the  arcaded  sidewalks  is 
taken  for  slow-moving  traffic,  and  the  street 
has  increased  in  capacity  by  another  200  per 
cent.  And  the  process  can  continue  (thanks 
to  the  fact  that  the  foot  traffic  has  been  raised) 
ad  infinitum.  In  fact,  it  could  continue  until 
the  entire  surface  under  the  buildings  was 
available  for  traffic,  if  ever  such  a  condition 
demanded  it. 

We  have  been  considering  only  a  narrow 
street  and  have  shown  a  method  of  gradually 
increasing  its  effective  traffic  capacity  up  to 
and  even  beyond  700  per  cent.  This  all  applies 
with  equal  or  greater  force  to  the  wide  north- 
and-south  avenues  of  the  city.  Their  traffic 
capacity  could  be  increased  to  the  same  extent 
by  the  same  gradual  process. 

Remembering  again  that  the  foot  traffic  has 
been  raised,  and  that  of  necessity  the  shop- 
ping-level, store-front-level  and  business  level 


have  all  come  up  with  it,  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  "basket  weaving"  the  street  cross- 
ings has  been  removed,  namely,  the  objection 
to  a  varying  level  of  store  fronts.  Under  our 
present  system  of  street,  sidewalk,  and  store 
front  all  on  the  same  level,  any  change  of 
grade  such  as  occurs  when  one  street  passes 
over  or  under  another,  creates  a  condition  bad 
for  appearance,  and  bad  for  business. 

But  by  raising  the  people  and  the  shops, 
you  have  only  the  vehicular  traffic  to  deal 
with  and  "basket  weaving"  the  crossings  be- 
comes comparatively  simple,  with  the  result 
that  a  motor  could  then  move  from  any  point 
in  the  city  to  any  other  point  at  any  time  with- 
out a  single  stop.  We  do  not  attempt  to  esti- 
mate what  per  cent  of  increase  this  would 
mean,  but  any  one  who  has  noticed  how  rap- 
idly a  street  clears  when  interruptions  cease 
must  realize  that  such  a  system  would  prob- 
ably be  the  greatest  factor  of  all  in  augment- 
ing traffic  movement. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  we  offer  a  solu- 
tion of  the  traffic  problem  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  particularly  of  Manhattan  Island,  which 
is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  all  con- 
tingencies, and  sufficiently  gradual  in  its 
progressive  development  to  be  possible  of 
realization. 
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ARCADED    SIDEWALK   OF  BUILDING  NOW   UNDER    CONSTRUCTION   ON   VESEY   STREET,    NEW   YORK 

Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  type  of  building  ahove  shown,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  had  been- 
considering  the  widening  of  Vesey  Street  between  Washington  and  West  Streets,  by  acquiring  a  strip  of  property 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  street.  It  was  subsequently  decided,  however,  to  accept  the  proposition  made  by 
the  New  York  Telephone  Realty  Corporation  that  if  the  city  would  consent  to  abandon  the  proposed  change  in  the 
street  width,  the  Corporation  would  consent  to  the  construction  of  an  arcade  Within  the  building  line  with  a  side- 
walk width  of  17  feet  and  a  height  of  at  least  18  feet,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  permit  of  widening  the 
roadway  from  30  feet  to  approximately  44  feet  through  the  inclusion  within  its  lines  of  the  sidewalk  now  in  use 
on  the  northerly  side  of  the  street.  A  detailed  report  on  this  subject,  with  much  valuable  information  regard- 
ing arcaded  sidewalks  in  American  and  European  cities,  is  obtainable  from  Arthur  S.  Tuttle,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  City  of  New  York 


A  Street-Lighting  Program  for  the 
District  of  Columbia 

By  John  Elliott  Wood 

Captain,  C.  E.,  U.  S.  Army,  Assistant  to  Engineer  Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia 


WASHINGTON  is  not  now  included 
among  the  American  cities  possessing 
good  street  lighting.  Lighting  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  admittedly  inadequate. 
The  present  condition,  regrettable  as  it  may 
be,  is  justified  on  two  scores:  first,  that  the 
lighting  is  consistent  throughout  all  developed 
streets,  parkways,  alleys,  etc. ;  and,  second, 
that  all  money  available  for  lighting  is  spent 
to  the  last  penny,  presumably  judiciously. 

The  unit  cost  of  street  lighting  is  regulated 
by  Congress.  The  rates  are  based  on  a  fair 
return  to  the  power  company.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  by  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. The  sum  annually  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  fixes  the  quantity  of 
street  lighting  available  for  the  year. 

Washington's  present  lighting  is  approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  electric  and  40  per  cent 
gas.  Within  the  fire-limits  no  overhead  wires 
are  permitted.  These  limits  embrace  that  ter- 
ritory roughly  circumscribed  by  a  three-mile 
radius  from  the  congested  business  area. 
Streets  are  lighted  at  a  cost  slightly  less  than 
$1  per  capita  on  the  basis  of  a  population  of 
450,000  persons.  Lighting  in 
Federal  parks  and  flood  light- 
ing of  the  Capitol  are  included 
in  this  calculation.  In  contrast 
to  most  American  cities,  there 
is  no  lighting  except  that  fur- 
nished from  public  funds.  No 
white  ways  are  maintained  in 
Washington  at  the  expense  of 
business  organizations.  This 
fact  has  pertinent  application 
when  cost  comparisons  are 
made  with  other  cities. 

Few  of  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington are  satisfactorily  illumi- 
nated. On  account  of  its  out- 
standing sentimental  impor- 
tance Pennsylvania  Avenue  be- 
tween the  Capitol  and  the 
Treasury  has  been  particularly 
favored.  Its  brilliancy  is  265 
lumens  per  linear  foot.  It  is, 
however,  160  feet  in  width. 
Conservative  judgment  would 
increase    this    intensity    50   per 


cent  without  danger  that  the  street  effect 
might  compete  with  the  desirable  predomi- 
nating brilliancy  of  the  flood-lighted  Capitol. 
The  important  avenues  average  less  than  20 
lumens  per  linear  foot.  The  majority  of  resi- 
dential streets  average  but  4  lumens  per  linear 
foot.  Within  the  past  year  short  portions  of 
15th  and  17th  Streets,  Northwest,  in  a  much- 
traveled  district,  have  been  improved  to  28 
lumens  per  linear  foot.  These  quotations  are 
indicative  of  a  low  standard  of  intensity  not 
conmion  in  the  average  progressive  American 
city. 

The  Fight  for  Better  Lighting 

Washington  has  fought  gamely  to  keep 
pace  with  the  lighting  art.  It  has  accom- 
plished as  much  as  appropriations  would  per- 
mit. Small  increases  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing have  been  made  during  the  past  five  years. 
But  during  the  last  three  years  Congress  has 
provided  $20,000  a  year  for  the  replacement 
of  gas  and  lesser  effective  electric  lamps.  The 
increase  in  maintenance  was  not  enough  to 
pay  for  the  increased  amount  of  current  re- 


PIiAN  OF  FUTURE  STREET  LIGHTING  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
The  faint  lines  represent  the  street  plan  of  Washington.    The  heavier  lines 
represent   the   type    of   lighting   as    explained  in  the  classification  table. 
The  lighting  on  all  streets  is   "Residential"  unless  otherwise  indicated 
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TYPES  OF  LUMINAIRES  USED  IN  WASHINGTON 
At  left,  ornamental  luminous  arc,  and  at  right,  orna- 
mental incandescent  electric  lamp 


quired  by  the  improvements, 

A    Representative    Committee 

A  continuing  condition  of  this  sort  de- 
manded some  drastic  change  in  policy.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  past  year  the  Engineer 
Commissioner  ordered  a  comprehensive  study 
of  local  street  lighting  so  that  the  problem 
could  be  presented  to  Congress  in  a  complete, 
convincing  and  appropriate  manner.  To 
carry  on  this  work  there  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee representative  of  the  best  professional 
and  least-biased  personnel  available.  It  em- 
braces choices  of  the  municipal  Engineer  De- 
partment, the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  local 
section  of  the  American  Society  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  and  the  local  electric  and  gas  light- 
ing companies. 

From  the  beginning  it  was  apparent  that 
some  unit  of  lighting  must  be  adopted.  Re- 
sults should  be  expressed  in  definite  terms. 
Careful  deliberation  resulted  in  the  adoption 
\-.oi  the  lumen  as  the  unit,  and  the  application 
•  as  in  lumens  per  linear  foot  of  street.  The 
factors  entering  into  illumination  and  visibil- 
ity, such  as  street  surface,  foliage,  background, 
and  a  hundred  others,  were  of  such  variety 


that  measure  at  source  was  the  only  rational 
means. 

Analysis  of  the  Problem 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  committee  con- 
sisted of  a  study  of  a  map  showing  existing 
lighting  and  of  equipment  now  in  use.  Sug- 
gestions were  invited  from  the  leading  lighting 
industries  throughout  the  country.  All  matters 
pertaining  to  illumination  present  and  possible 
were  discussed  in  conference.  The  proposals 
submitted  by  commercial  illuminating  inter- 
ests were  carefully  analyzed  and  adopted 
where  desirable.  The  results  of  studies  ex- 
tending over  a  six  months'  period  were  then 
incorporated  in  a  map  of  the  highway  system 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  tentative 
plan  showed  graphically  the  comparative  treat- 
ment proposed  on  each  street.  It  was  ex- 
plained by  an  accompanying  key,  as  indicated 
on  page  7. 

Detailed  study  was  then  given,  with  due 
consideration  of  local  development  and  pro- 
spective growth  as  indicated  by  zoning.  Zon- 
ing regulations  are  based  on  natural  tendency 
of  development.  It  was  found  that  many  out- 
lying sections  required  more  immediate  atten- 
tion than  others.  There  were  occasional  busi- 
ness sections  which  formed  remote  centers  of 
activity.  Certain  intersections  and  points  of 
traffic  congestion  required  particular  lighting 
treatments.  Suburban  roadways  of  negligible 
local  importance  were  integral  parts  of  through 
routes  of  travel.  It  was  necessary  to  allocate 
lighting  betterments  with  some  regard  to  com- 
parative state  of  growth.  A  peculiarity  of 
Washington's  mental  attitude  required  some 
fairness  in  geographical  distribution.  As  a 
result,  a  new  and  complete  map  in  dimensions 
4  by  5  feet,  scale  i  inch  to  1,000  feet,  was  pre- 
pared. This  map  is  the  basis  for  lighting  im- 
provements in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Dif- 
ferences in  treatment  are  shown  in  color  and 
line.  It  is  reproduced  without  color  herewith. 
Its  careful  differentiation  between  thorough- 
fares of  business,  traffic,  residential  and  sub- 
urban highways  provides  a  vivid  plan  of 
Washington's  civic  development.  It  expresses 
in  a  general  way  the  character  of  any  par- 
ticular geographical  portion.  It  will  maintain 
its  value  for  a  period  of  approximately  ten 
years. 

Classification  of  Lighting 

The  outstanding  results  of  this  survey  are 
the  elimination  of  gas  lighting' and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  standard  of  lightings  m  accord- 
ance with  the  following  classffic^tion  table : 
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Character  of  Street 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  type,  or  special 

Primary     business 

Secondary    business 

Outlying    business 

Primary    traffic 

Secondary    traffic 

Residential      

Highway    or    suburban 


,— Lumens  per  Linear--, 

Foot 

Minimum      Maximum 

Arbitrary 

275  400 

135  200 

125  200 

100  125 

60  80 

25  50 

Arbitrary 


The  extent  of  elimination  of  gas  lighting 
should  be  determined  by  the  provision  of  un- 
derground electric  circuits.  Gas  lighting  is 
preferable  to  overhead  wires. 

Extensions  of  service  are  made  by  the  light- 
ing companies  as  ordered  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Results  are  generally 
compensated.  Any  inequalities,  inequities  or 
excessive  profits  are  carried  over  from  year 
to  year  with  ultimate  adjustment  in  rates.  The 
relations  between  the  local  government  and  the 
lighting  companies  are  regulated  by  statute. 
They  are  entirely  harmonious  and  effective. 

The  proposed  lighting  plan  with  its  classi- 
fication table  was  supplemented  by  estimates 
of  cost.  The  municipality  is  to  furni.«;h  th  ^ 
metal  standards.  All  station  equipment,  ni 
derground  work,  lamps,  etc.,  are  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  lighting  company.  This  being 
purely  an  investment  increases  the  company's 
valuation  accordingly.  Appropriations,  how- 
ever, must  be  provided  for  that  part  of  the  in- 
vestment furnished  by  the  municipality.  The 
cost  items  are  separated  into:  (i)  capital 
cost  of  equipment;  and  (2)  continuing  cost  of 
annual  maintenance,  lighting,  and  other  fac- 
tors essential  thereto. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  minimum 
standards  as  shown  in  the  classification  table. 

Plan  of  Execution 

The  plan  was  approved  by  the  Commission- 
ers on  March  18,  1924.  Physical  changes  are 
to  be  effected  on  a  five-year  basis  contingent 
on  provision  by  Congress  of  the  necessary 
money.  The  Commissioners  are  requesting  five 
annual  appropriations: 

(i)  As  capital  investment  for  equipment 
$200,000  each;  and  (2)  a  corresponding  an- 
nual increase  in  the  continuing  appropriation 
for  lighting  and  maintenance,  as  follows: 

Now  $    472,000 

1st  year    700,000 

2nd  year    800,000 

3rd  year     900,000 

4th  year     1,000,000 

5th  year     1,500,000 

This  improvement  will  bring  the  lighting  of 
Washington  to  a  point  of  favorable  compari- 
son with  lighting  in  the  leading  American 
cities.  It  will  not  reach  a  standard  higher 
than  should  be  expected  in  the  National 
Capital. 


PBOPOSED  NEW  LUMINAIBES 

At    loft,    for   incandescent,    mounted   up    to    18    feet; 

center  and  right,  luminous  arc,  mounted  22  feet  and 

15  to  20  feet,  respectively 
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COMPARISON  OF  COST  TO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  OF  THE  TENTATIVE  AND  FINAL 

STREET-LIGHTING  PLANS 


Capital  Cost  to 
Designation  Municipality 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  type 

Primary  business    $    154,449.00 

Secondary    business     93,760.00 

Outlying    business 70,400.00 

Primary     traffic     170,100.00 

Secondary    traffic    261,450.00 

Residential    and    park 634,500.00 

Highway    lighting    

Totals     $1,384,659.00 


Equipment 

The  lighting  standard  in  current  use  is  gen- 
erally known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
Washington  standard.  The  design  is  excep- 
tionally fine  and  has  been  copied  with  regretted 
and  damaging  modifications  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  a  cast-iron  standard  of  lo  feet  3 
inches  and  12  feet  mounting  heights  for  in- 
candescent, and  15  feet  for  arc  lamps.  The 
improvements  contemplated  in  the  survey  re- 
quired the  design  of  higher  units.  In  increas- 
ing the  height  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
a  steel  core  which  would  give  stiffness  to  the 
fixture  and  structural  support  to  the  more 
fragile  lighting  portion.  The  designs  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  old  and  new 
designs  are  shown  on  pages  8  and  9. 

The  popular  mounting  height  of  units  seems 
to  be  as  changeable  as  the  predominating  color 
of  Easter  garments.  A  few  years  ago  the 
favorite  mounting  height  was  no  higher  than 
that  required  to  protect  the  curious  passer-by 
from  personal  injury  against  high-voltage  cur- 
rent. Safety  to  person  fixes  the  minimum 
mounting  height  at  7  feet  6  inches.  The  maxi- 
mum economic  mounting  height  is  probably  be- 
low 40  feet.  Somewhere  between  these  limits 
are  the  proper  mounting  heights,  depending 
within  small  limits,  upon  local  conditions.  Cer- 
tainly, the  late  tendency  has  been  to  increase 
the  height  from  below  10  feet  to  above  15  feet. 
The  most  successful  recent  installations  in  the 
country  are  between  15  and  25  feet.  Experi- 
ment alone  can  determine  the  proper  height. 

One  of  the  features  which  will  fix  the  height 
of  lighting  on  residential  streets  in  Washing- 
ton is  the  interference  effect  of  comparatively 
young  trees.  Practically  all  the  streets  in 
Washington  have  trees  on  both  curb  lines.  The 
reflecting  and  filtering  effect  of  foliage  is  still 
a  matter  of  opinion.  Only  divine  foresight 
can  foretell  the  result  without  exhaustive  trials 
of  varying  heights,  intensities,  and  types  of 
projectors. 

If  a  city  is  confronted  with  the  necessity 


•Tentative 

1              Annual  Cost 
of  Lighting 

1               $     125,498.80 
»                    113,582.00 
1                      92,400.00 
\                    213,333.75 
1                    333,668.30 
1                    526,235.00 
42,282.15 

Final 

Capital  Cost  to 
Municipality 

$    101,124.25 

71,535.75 

95,680.00 
295,320.00 
130,455.00 
432,300.00 

Annual  Cost 
of  Lighting 

$      78,948.80 
70,662.90 
125,580.00 
370,380.50 
166,547.55 
301,313.10 
35,445.15 

1              $1,447,000.00 

$1,126,415.00 

$1,148,878.00 

of  determining  the  proper  mounting  height,  it 
should  secure  some  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem during  the  current  administration,  say 
within  three  years.  The  most  logical  means 
would  seem  to  be  trial  of  the  extreme  limits, 
lowest  and  highest.  Both  of  these  will  result 
in  errors.  The  good  points  of  each  should  be 
developed  and  the  faults  eliminated.  Within 
the  period  of  a  single  responsible  individual 
the  problem  thus  will  have  been  reduced  to  a 
standard  of  considerable  duration.  In  Wash- 
ington's case  it  is  realized  that  any  height  un- 
der 15  feet,  in  spite  of  young  trees,  is  ineffec- 
tive. The  logical  step,  therefore,  is  to  make 
trial  installations  of  a  25-foot  height.  Pro- 
nounced conservatism,  however,  combats  this 
somewhat  radical  step.  It  is  necessary  to 
make  future  installations  at  heights  of  15,  18 
and  20  feet.  It  is  most  likely  that  this  arbi- 
trary choice  may  result  in  a  proper  solution. 

Technical  Skill  Required  by  the  Program 

Such  a  study  as  that  undertaken  in  Wash- 
ington could  hardly  be  made  except  at  con- 
siderable expense  for  the  necessary  technical 
and  clerical  services.  Strangely  enough,  this 
particular  survey  and  report  was  secured 
virtually  without  cost  to  the  city.  It  was  made 
possible  by  the  intense  interest  and  public  spirit 
of  technical  experts  who  generously  gave  their 
talents  and  time  rather  than  see  the  National 
Capital  grope  further  in  its  obsolete  and  in- 
sufficient lighting.  In  no  manner  other  than 
in  committee  conference  could  there  have  been 
evolved  such  a  comprehensive  and  high-class 
program.  During  the  progress  of  the  more 
routine  work  the  study  was  constantly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  lighting  committee. 
Messrs.  Hadley,  Allen,  Meyer,  Patterson, 
Mcllhenny  and  Cheyney  were  ably  assisted  by 
W.  D'A.  Ryan  and  his  force  of  experts  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  To  these  public-spirited 
engineers  who  gave  so  freely  of  their  enthu- 
siasm and  ability  toward  the  cause  of  better 
street  illumination  Washington  will  be  ex- 
tremely indebted. 
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MUNICIPAL  SWIMMING  POOL,  WASHINGTON  PARK,  MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Making  Swimming  Safe  for  the  People 

By  W,  Bruce  MacNamee 

National  Headquarters,  The  American  Red  Cross 


THE  unparalleled  growth  of  aquatics  in 
the  United  States  within  the  past  decade 
has  amazed  those  who  see  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  nation  of  swimmers  a  chance  to  raise 
the  national  health  standard  to  the  level  that 
prevailed  in  ancient  Sparta.  There  is  not  in 
history  an  instance  where  such  numbers  of 
people  have  taken  to  a  sport  with  such  uni- 
versality. The  country  bids  fair  to  become  a 
vast  swimming  club.  Even  in  inland  cities 
and  towns  far  from  rivers,  the  high  school 
pool  is  an  institution.  The  effect  of  all  this 
activity  is  to  arouse  unprecedented  interest  in 
the  future  of  swimming  as  a  national  asset 
and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  means  of 
making  it  safe  for  the  people. 

The  latter  development  is  of  particular  con- 
cern to  city  governments.  Water  transporta- 
tion placed  most  cities  on  navigable  streams 
and  the  oceans.  Civic  authorities  generally 
are  recognizing  the  increasing  public  demand 
for  swimming  facilities.  Coincidentally  rises 
the  problem  of  providing  these  facilities  and 
safeguarding  their  users.  How  this  problem 
is  being  solved  is  best  illustrated  by  citing  the 
experiences  of  some  of  our  larger  cities. 


Life-Saving    Instruction    and    Results 

Boston  is  conducting  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive campaigns  for  water  safety  in  its  his- 
tory. Life-saving  instruction  in  The  Hub  is 
coordinated  and  directed  largely  through  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  a  strong  Health  Service  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  public-spirited  citizens, 
with  Professor  C.  M.  Hilliard,  of  Simmons 
College,  as  Chairman.  Field  directors  and  life- 
saving  instructors  of  the  New  England  Divi- 
sion of  the  Red  Cross  started  the  instruction 
courses  and  examined  thousands  of  swimmer 
aspirants.  The  latter  are  required  to  pass  the 
rigid  Red  Cross  tests  before  they  can  qualify 
as  Life-Savers.  These  tests  call  for  actual 
demonstration  in  the  water  of  each  swimmer's 
ability  to  undress,  break  death-holds,  and  tow 
helpless  persons  to  safety. 

The  very  important  qualification  of  being 
able  to  resuscitate  apparently  drowned  persons 
also  must  be  demonstrated,  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  The  method  of  inducing  artificial 
respiration  in  persons  taken  from  under  water 
has  been  successful  in  cases  of  30-minute  sub- 
mersion.    Red    Cross    instructors   in   Boston 
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worked  incessantly  in  pools,  at  beaches  and  in 
the  theaters,  where  life-saving  technique  was 
exhibited  to  thousands  in  glass  tanks,  so  that 
all  might  see  and  learn. 

The  success  of  this  concerted  drive  by  mu- 
nicipal and  state  authorities  and  the  corps  of 
Red  Cross  instructors  is  readily  demonstrable. 
In  three  years  the  Boston  Red  Cross  Chapter 
has  multiplied  its  life-saving  corps  ten  times. 
The  Boston  police  force,  under  orders  from 
Police  Commissioner  Wilson,  abandoned  its 
antiquated  methods  for  modern  Red  Cross 
technique  and  already  has  saved  hundreds  of 
lives.  Simmons  College,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s 
and  other  organizations  have  developed  large 
classes  of  life-savers  under  Red  Cross  instruc- 
tors. River  and  beach  patrols  have  been  or- 
ganized, and  the  final  result  is  to  make  Boston 
ajid  its  environs  one  of  the  safest  areas  in  the 


ENJOY  THE  WATER  IN  SAFETY 


Swimming,  canoeing,  wading  and  all  forms  of  water 
Sports  are  healthful  and  wholesome.  They  can  be  en- 
joyed without  the  fear  of  tragedy  by  observing  a  few 
common  sense  rules.  Swimmers  and  non-swimmers 
should  observe  the  following  "Don'ts." 

IF  YOU  CANNOT  SWIM 

DON'T — Wade  unless  you  know  the  depth  of  the  water 
DON'T — Go  wading  alone  or  where  there  is   a    swift 

current 
DONT — Go  canoeing  unless  accompanied  by  an  expe- 
rienced swimmer 

IF  YOU  CAN  SWIM 

DON'T — Attempt  long  swims  early  in  the  season. 

(Wait  until  you  get  in  condition) 

DON'T — Swim  on  a  full  stomach. 

(Wait  at  least  two  hours  after  eating) 

DONT— Swim  if  overheated. 

DON'T — Swim  until  exhausted. 

DON'T — Dive    without    accurate    knowledge    of    the 

depth  of  the  water 
DON'T — Cry  for  help  m  fun. 

(You  may  some  time  need  help  and  not  get  it) 
DON'T — Go  in  swimming  alone. 

CANOEBTS 

DON'T — Attempt  canoeing  without  some  mstruction  in 

paddling. 
DONT — Stand  up  or  change  seats  unless  ready  to  swim 

out. 

(Many  deaths  result  from  this) 

DON'T — Try  to  scare  your  companion  by  rocking  the 
Canoe. 

(It  isn't  smart  and  may  cause  a  death) 

The  Red  Cross  will  give  you  free  instruttion  in  Life 
Saving  and  Resuscitation 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

802  EquiUble  Building, 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Bell— Olive  7300  Kinloch— Central  6900 

•'EVERY  SWIMMER  A  LIFE  SAVER" 


country  for  the  many  thousands  who  daily 
enjoy  the  most  thrilling  and  health-giving  of 
all  sports. 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  have  been  as  success- 
ful as  Boston  in  making  the  water  safe  for 
their  citizens.  The  tragic  Eastland  disaster, 
in  which  hundreds  were  drowned  within  a 
few  feet  of  safety,  spurred  Chicago's  interest 
in  life-saving.  From  that  time  in  1915  more 
than  10,000  swimmers  have  qualified  as  Life- 
Savers  in  that  city,  and  the  campaign  is  ex- 
panding. Duluth,  Minn.,  has  taken  up  Red 
Cross  life-saving  instruction  with  a  vim,  and 
in  Detroit  the  public  schools  have  formally 
adopted  the  Red  Cross  life-saving  course. 

St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  shining  examples  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  to  make  swimming 
safe  for  a  municipality.  Not  long  ago  the 
St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  called  for 
the  services  of  a  national  life-saving  expert 
to  study  the  problem  presented  by  numerous 
drownings  in  the  Meramec  River,  the  city's 
water  playground.  Owing  to  sudden  rises 
and  an  ever-shifting  sand  bottom,  this  river 
was  found  to  'be  very  treacherous  to  the  thou- 
sands of  canoeists  and  swimmers  who  fre- 
quent it.  By  a  series  of  public  meetings,  life- 
saving  demonstrations  and  a  general  safety 
campaign  up  and  down  the  river,  drownings 
have  been  practically  eliminated.  Now  the 
Red  Cross  maintains  a  patrol  of  the  river, 
makes  weekly  inspections  of  life-buoys  and 
first-aid  kits  and  has  divided  the  river  into 
zones,  each  in  charge  of  a  captain  and  crew 
of  Red  Cross  life-saving  volunteers  from  the 
clubs  and  bungalows  lining  the  banks. 

Aid  Available  for  Water  Safely  Campaigns 

Such  a  plan,  so  effective  and  yet  so  inex- 
pensive, can  be  put  into  operation  anywhere 
in  the  country  where  the  local  municipality 
seeks  the  cooperation  of  the  Red  Cross.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  notify  the  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter which  exists  in  every  city.  Such  noti- 
fication will  bring  to  the  assistance  of  the 
community  trained  experts  in  life-saving,  pre- 
pared to  organize  and  direct  water  safety 
campaigns.     This  service  is  without  charge. 

This  year  the  Red  Cross,  because  of  the 
heavy  demands  for  its  instructors  in  water 
safety,  has  organized  five  life-saving  insti- 
tutes, where  a  normal  course  is  given  to  camp 
councillors.  Boy  Scout  Masters  and  similar 
officials.  A  conservative  estimate  places  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  receive  Red  Cross 
life-saving  instruction  this  year  at  close  to 
1,000,000.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  600,- 
000  in  all,  are  joining  with  the  Red  Cross 
in    this    most    extensive    campaign    of    water 
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safety^  ever  attempted  in  this  country.  In 
the  great  military  training  camps,  Red  Cross 
personnel,  by  agreement  with  the  War  De- 
partment, will  be  on  hand  to  instruct  the 
thousands  that  attend.     Other  Red  Cross  in- 


structors will  cover  numerous  summer  camps, 
schools   and   colleges. 

The  campaign  is  a  matter  of  geometrical 
progression.  One  Red  Cross  Life-Saver  is  a 
potential  instructor  to  thousands.     There  are 


THE  IMPORTANT  STEPS  IN  RESCUING  AND  RESUSCITATING  WATER  VICTIMS 
1.  Breaking  back  strangle  or  neck  hold.  2.  Breaking  front  strangle  or  neck  hold. 
3.  Breaking  grip  on  wrist.  4.  Tired  swimmer  carry.  5.  Head  carry.  6.  Cross  chest 
carry.  7.  Hair  carry.  8.  Fireman's  lift  and  carry.  9.  Saddle  pack  carry.  10.  Lifting 
to  float  or  side  of  tank.  11.  Prone  pressure  method  of  resuscitation.  Applying  pres- 
sure.   Out  goes  the  bad  air.    12.  Prone  pressure.    Release.    In  comes  the  good  air 

Demonstration  by  Capt.  Jack  Wallace  and  Larry  Peterson,  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  of  the  steps  a  qualified  Red  Cross  Life-Saver  takes  in  rescuing  the  drowning 
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now  45,000  Red  Cross  Life-Savers  enrolled 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  last  few  years 
the  movement  has  literally  leaped  forward. 
It  has  resulted  in  the  savino^  of  thousands  of 


ings  in  this  country,  the  American  Red  Cross 
will  feel  that  its  years  of  application"  to  the 
problem  of  water  safety  have  prepared  the 
way  to  safe  enjoyment  of  the  most  thrilling 


lives.    When  it  has  almost  eliminated  drown-      and  healthful  of  all  sports. 

The  Increasing  Cost  of  City  Government 

By  Luther  Gulick  and  Charles  F.  Aufderhar 


New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


THERE  is  a  growing  job  ahead  for  the 
cities.  The  last  census  showed  not  only 
a  continued  drift  of  population  to  the 
cities,  but  that  the  movement  is  speeding  up. 
In  the  ten  years  1910  to  1920,  city  population 
increased  five  times  as  fast  as  rural  popula- 
tion. More  than  half  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  now  live  in  urban  communities 
with  2,500  or  more   population. 

The  cost  of  running  the  government  in  these 
communities  is  going  up  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation, according  to  a  recently  released  report 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  In  the  ten 
years  1912  to  1922,  the  receipts  from  taxes 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  local  government  in 
the  2,787  urban  centers  increased  80  per  cent, 
while    the    population    increased    but    29    per 


cent.  Even  so,  the  taxes  collected  for  state 
and  county  governments  have  increased  faster. 

The  map  on  this  page  shows  by  states 
the  per  capita  tax  increases  for  ten  years. 
Just  what  does  the  map  mean?  That  is  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer  without  a 
great  deal  more  information  than  is  contained 
in  the  preliminary  statistics.  Why  has  the 
per  capita  cost  of  city  government  in  some 
states  increased  faster  than  others?  Why 
has  it  decreased  in  some  states?  Are  these 
facts,  or  merely   "statistics"? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  states  do 
fall  together  roughly  in  somewhat  logical 
groups.  The  entire  western  coast  and  a  com- 
pact group  of  states  in  the  heart  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley   show   a   decrease    in   the   per 
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capita  cost  of  government.  The  greatest  in-  have  been:  the  change  in  the  value  of  the 
creases  are  along  the  eastern  seaboard.  Illi-  dollar;  the  demand  of  the  people  for  more 
nois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  West  and  better  governmental  services  and  for  pub- 
Virginia  form  another  compact  grouping.  It  lie  improvements;  the  growth  of  the  size  of 
is  interesting  that  Ohio,  with  its  stringent  tax  cities;  the  development  of  new  problems  of 
limit  legislation,  does  not  appear  to  have  held  government,  especially  due  to  new  inventions, 
taxes  down  any  more  successfully  than  its  like  the  automobile;  and  finally,  the  continual 
neighbors.  pressure  of  enthusiasts,  bureaucrats  and  poli- 
The  growth  of  population  naturally  pro-  ticians  for  the  enlargement  of  budgets.  What 
duces  increased  government  costs.  For  this  part  these  various  expansive  and  expensive 
reason,  the  figures  have  been  reduced  to  a  forces  have  played  in  the  past  ten  years  in 
per  capita  basis  for  presentation  on  the  map.  each  of  the  cities,  few  are  qualified  to  say. 
Nevertheless,  the  question  arises :  Is  it  not  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  shrinking  value 
the  states  with  the  more  nearly  stationary  of  the  dollar  alone  is  enough  to  explain  a 
population  which  show  the  greatest  per  capita  large  part  of  the  tax  increase.  But  even  so, 
growth  of  tax  levies?  This  does  not  appear  why  should  the  increases  by  states  vary  so? 
to  be  the  fact.  The  white  states  on  the  map  All  cities  have  been  using  approximately  the 
show  a  population  increase  of  34.1  per  cent  same  dollar.* 
as  compared  with  41.9  per  cent  for  the  states      

in    the    third    class,    like    Texas,    and    30.3    per  •  This  is  based  on  the  Department  of  Commerce  report, 

cent   for  the  black  states.     The   smallest   in-  Ss':s%?'weluC  Delt'LT  it^a^^ 

crease    in    population,    22.8    per    cent,    is    found  'S   taken    to    include   general    property    taxes,    special    taxes, 

jv       r         .1                       •       I     J-         -NT          -XT      ^  P'oll     taxes,     licenses,     permits,     and     special     assessments. 

in  the  fourth  group,  mcluding  New  York.  school    district   taxes    are    not    included.      In    making   per 

The  chief  causes  which  have  been  pushing  capita   computations,    the   census   figures   for    1910   and 

,                                                        -til,  lytO   have   been   used   as   presented   in   Census   Monograph 

up  the  cost  of  government  m  the  last  decade  No.  1. 

St.  Paul  Is  Building  Schools  at  Less  Cost  per  Capita 

THE   Department  of   Education   of    St.    Paul,  "The  above  figures  show  a  decrease  from  $508 

Minn.,  is  now  embarked  upon  a  five-million-  to  $303  in  the  average  cost  per  pupil  of  accommo- 

dollar  school-extension  program.     The  local  dations.     The  reduction  is   not  due  to  any  great 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  raised  the  ques-  extent  to  lower  costs  of  labor  or  materials.     The 

tion   of   whether    these   buildings    are   being    con-  result  was  brought  about  by  eliminating  waste  in 

structed  economically,  and  has  answered  it  in  the  design  and  arrangement,  standardizing  plans,  and 

affirmative :  building    larger   units,    as   well    as    securing    wide 

"A  comparison  between  the  cost  of  school  build-  competition  on  each  job.     From  eight  to  fourteen 

ings  erected  during  1920  and  those  recently  com-  firms  are  now  bidding  on  each  building  where  one 

pleted  is  pertinent.  or  two  formerly  submitted  bids. 

Ygarof                                              p     1  "Another    reason    for    lowered    costs    is    that 

Erection        School                             CapTity           Cost  schools,  instead  of  being  built  by  city  forces,  are 

1920        Homecroft    320           $160,729  now    being   erected    by   contractors    who    secured 

1920        Groveland  Park   320             164,749  their  jobs  in  a  field  of  wide  competition. 

Average  cost  per  pupil....                          $508  "Because   of   the   organization   that    is   required 

Year  of                                                Pupil  and  because  of  the  equipment  necessary,  it  is  im- 

^'■fno,^"        School                           ^^P/i^i^y        »,n?^L.  probable  that  city  force  account  will  ever  be  able 

1923          Linwood    560              $203,925  f                  ,.         -..u        ■      ^     c               t^i  •             1    •            1 

1923       Farnsworth    560            2io;85i  to  compete  With  private  firms.    This  explains  why 

1923       Franklin   960            246,696  no  city,  to  the  knowledge  of  this  Bureau,  has  built 

1923       Jeflferson    1,200            333,333  up  an  organization  to  erect  its  own  school  build- 
Average  cost  per  pupil....                                 $303  ingS." 

Cleveland  Police  Point  the  Safety  Way 

WHEN    the   history   of    the    Republican    Na-  crowds    at   the   principal    street   intersections   was 

tional   Convention   is   written   in  the   calm  comparatively  easy,  but  when  each  of  the  several 

light  of  retrospect,  a  long  chapter  should  sessions  of  the  convention  adjourned  there  was  a 

be  devoted  to  the  Cleveland  police  force.    It  would  throng  of  thousands  sweeping  away  from  the  lake 

be  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of  lives  and  front  and  toward  the  center  of  the  city.     Through 

limbs   it  saved  during  the  hectic  week  when  the  the  exits  of  the  hall  poured  about  13,000  persons, 

city's    streets    were   jammed   with   visitors.      It   is  while  anywhere  from  30,000  to  50,000  more  moved 

im_portant  to  know  that  the  foundation  of  the  work  from  the  adjoining  public  square,  where  they  had 

was  an  anti-jay  walking  rule  made  absolute.  listened  to  the  proceedings  by  radio. 

The  Cleveland  police  faced  a  big  job  and  they  The  police  showed  that  they  were  well  drilled 

went  at  it  in  a  big  way.    All  of  the  hotels  housing  and    that    they    knew    their    work.      They    were 

the  convention  hosts  were  within  a  dozen  blocks  courteous  and  even  gentle,  but  they  were  firm  and 

of  the  meeting  hall,  and  this  meant  extreme  con-  they   quickly   taught   the   crowd   that    safety — and 

centration.     The  rush  to  the  hall  extended  over  a  self-respect — lay  in  following  their  directions, 

considerable  period  and  the  task  of  handling  the  — Newark   (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 
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Danger  Lurks  in  City  Weeds 

By  Albert  A.  Hansen 

Purdue    University  Agricultural  Experiment    Station 


WE  are  all  willing  to  admit  that  a  rank 
growth  of  weeds  in  vacant  lots,  along 
alleyways    and    in    other    city    waste 
places,  is  unkempt  and  unsightly,  but  do  we 
realize  that  these  ruderals  are  a  menace  to 
human  health? 

Take  hay  fever,  for  instance.  Many  urban 
sufferers  blame  their  troubles  on  the  pollen 
of  goldenrods,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  wind  carries  the  pollen  from  the  country 
into  the  city.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pollen 
of  the  country-loving  goldenrod  is  not  car- 
ried by  the  wind,  and  this  plant  is  practically 
blameless  as  far  as  hay  fever  is  concerned. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  real  culprit  is  rag- 
weed thriving  under  their  very  windows  in 
unkempt  back  yards  and  lots.  During  the 
spring,  before  ragweed  pollen  is  in  evidence, 
most  hay-fever  suffering  in  our  cities  and 
towns  is  due  to  grass  pollen,  particularly  fox- 
tail. Occasionally  a  walnut,  poplar  or  juni- 
per tree  may  be  responsible,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  trouble  can  usually  be  traced  to   weedy 


POISON  KEMIiOCK 
The  species  held  responsible  for  the  death  of  Socrates. 
Occasionally  found  growing  wild  in  city  waste  places 


grasses,  ragweed,  wormwood,  cocklebur,  sor- 
rel, amaranth  and  pigweed  growing  in  un- 
sightly profusion  in  city  waste  places.  Rag- 
weed is  probably  the  blackest  villain  of  the 
lot,  and  hay  fever  sufferers  will  either  have  to 
get  busy  with  sickles  and  scythes  and  produce 
ragweedless  cities,  or  else  find  relief  in  the 
pollen  extract  treatment  that  has  been  de- 
veloped through  the  cooperation  of  the  botan- 
ist and  the  physician. 

But  hay  fever  and  asthma  victims  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  suffer  from  the  ill  effects 
of  city  weeds.  A  number  of  plant  waifs  in 
city  waste  places  cause  severe  skin  disease, 
called  dermatitis  by  the  medical  profession. 
The  leading  offender  in  this  respect  is  the 
well-known  poison  ivy.  This  baneful  plant 
frequently  thrives  unrecognized  in  city  lots, 
where  it  takes  on  a  different  appearance  from 
the  poison  ivy  of  the  country.  Last  fall,  I 
was  importuned  by  the  editor  of  a  Fort 
Wayne  newspaper  to  locate  the  plant  that  had 
poisoned  his  family  every  fall  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  He  was  sure  it  was  not  poison 
ivy,  because  as  a  youngster  he  became  well 
acquainted  with  that  particular  species  back 
on  the  home  farm.  Nevertheless,  an  inspec- 
tion of  his  premises  revealed  a  well-devel- 
oped poison  ivy  vine,  and  there  was  little 
doubt  of  its  guilt.  Then  there  is  wild  par- 
snip, a  frequent  cause  of  skin  eruptions,  and 
even  our  old  enemy  the  ragweed  may  cause 
dermatitis. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  vacant-lot 
dwellers  that  are  venomous  to  the  touch,  par- 
ticularly to  folks  with  sensitive  skins  and 
especially  while  perspiring  freely.  Principal 
among  these  offenders  may  be  mentioned  the 
poison  elder  or  sumac,  sometimes  found  in 
moist  places,  Indian  tobacco,  pokeweed,  smart- 
weed,  Mayweed,  fleabane  and  some  species 
of  buttercups.  Poison  ivy,  however,  causes 
more  trouble  in  this  respect  than  all  the  others 
combined.  There  is  one  case  reported  in 
which  two  little  children  became  so  severely 
poisoned  by  the  terrible  ivy  while  playing  in 
a  vacant  lot  in  Washington,  D.  C,  that  death 
resulted.  Although  fatalities  from  ivy  poi- 
soning are  rare,  the  plant  must  be  considered 
as  highly  dangerous. 

But  the  indictment  against  our  city  weed 
population   is    far    from   complete.      Many   a 
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THE  LEAVES  OF  POISON  IVY,   A  RATHER   COM- 
MON   INHABITANT     OF    WEEB-INFESTED    IDLE 
LAND    IN    CITIES 

The  leaves  vary  in  shape  according  to  the  amount  of 
sunlight    to   which    they    are    exposed 

city  vacant  lot  harbors  such  fatally  poison- 
ous species  as  poison  hemlock,  jimson  weed 
and  pokeroot.  In  this  connection,,  Dr.  V. 
K,  Chestnut,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  relates  that  "a  boy  was 
killed  in  New  York  by  eating  the  seeds  of  a 
jimson  weed  which  was  permitted  to  grow  in 
a  vacant  lot.  His  brother,  poisoned  at  the 
same  time,  was  saved  only  with  difficulty.  In 
October,  two  other  cases  occurred  in  New 
York.  Four  children  were  playing  in  one  of 
the  public  parks  of  the  city  where  jimson 
weeds  were  growing  luxuriantly.  The  boys 
imagined  themselves  Indians  and  roamed 
about  and  ate  parts  of  various  plants.  Three 
of  them  ate  the  seeds  of  jimson  weed.  One 
died  in  a  state  of  wild  delirium,  another  was 
saved  after  heroic  treatment  with  chloral  hy- 
drate and  morphine,  the  third,  who  ate  but 
few  of  the  seeds,  was  little  afifected." 

Two  cases  of  jimson  poisoning  in  children 
have  come  under  the  writer's  observation  at 
Pleasant  Lake,  Ind.,  and  both  cases  almost 
terminated  fatally.  Even  sucking  the  flowers 
or  blowing  bubbles  with  jimson  blossoms  may 
cause  poisoning. 

While  visiting  Crawfordsville  recently  the 
writer  noted  an  abundance  of  the  deadly  poi- 
son hemlock  growing  freely  in  the  alleys  of 
the  town.  A  large  patch  was  found  within 
a  block  of  the  campus  of  Wabash  College. 
Whether  or  not  the  plant  has  caused  trouble 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  the  inhabitants 
seem  to  be  quite  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  so  dangerous  a  neighbor.  Poison  hemlock 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  our  poisonous 
plants,  on  account  of  being  responsible  for 
the  death  of  Socrates.  The  ancient  Greeks 
of  Athens  had  a  pleasant  habit  of  doing  away 


with  their  criminals  by  compelling  a  drink  of 
poison  hemlock  tea. 

The  case  against  city  weeds  as  disturbers 
of  human  health  is  not  as  yet  complete.  Weeds 
prevent  the  prompt  evaporation  of  moisture 
and  so  provide  excellent  breeding  spots  for 
mosquitoes,  flies  and  other  disease  carriers. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  concealment  ofifered  by 
a  rank  growth  of  weeds  invites  the  dumping 
of  garbage  and  other  trash,  a  fact  of  which 
some  thoughtless  folks  are  prone  to  take  ad- 
vantage. The  result  is  increased  insect  breed- 
ing and  greater  disease  dissemination. 

During  the  war,  many  city  vacant  lots  were 
turned  into  gardens,  which  is  an  excellent 
way  to  solve  the  weed  problem.  Then,  again, 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  open-air  play  space 
for  children.  A  few  of  our  cities  encourage 
the  conversion  of  vacant  lots  into  playgrounds 
by  offering  owners  exemption  from  taxes  on 
idle  land,  providing  certain  improvements  are 
made  and  the  land  made  available  for  play- 
ground purposes  for  a  specified  minimum 
period.  Some  cities  cooperate  in  the  process 
of  converting  idle  lots  into  lawns  and  small 
parks.  A  number  of  our  cities,  including 
Washington  and  Indianapolis,  conduct  annual 
weed-cutting  campaigns.  The  interest  on  the 
amount  of  money  expended  on  a  single  monu- 
ment would  in  some  cases  be  sufficient  to 
control  the  weeds  in  all  the  waste  or  idle  land 
within  the  city  limits  and  would  thus  contrib- 
ute materially  toward  the  "city  beautiful" 
ideal. 

Certainly  there  are  few  points  in  favor  of 
city  weeds,  and  much  can  be  said  against 
them. 


DESTROYING  WEEDS  IN  ALLEYS  WITH  SODITJM 
ARSENITE   SPRAY,   WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 
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Overloading  of  Water  Purification 

Plants 

An  Abstract  of  the  Well-prepared  Report  of  Committee  No.  3  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association  on  Practicable  Loadings  of  Purification  Processes 


A  PURIFICATION  plant  or  any  part  of 
it  is  overloaded  if  it  is  unable  to  deliver 
a  satisfactory  quality  of  water,  at  the 
required  rate  of  operation. 

The  term  "satisfactory  quality"  itself  needs 
some  limitations.  Applied  to  purification  pro- 
cesses as  a  whole,  where  public  water-supplies 
are  concerned,  it  is  synonymous  with  the  cur- 
rently accepted  standards  for  drinking  water. 
In  other  words,  the  final  product  must  be  free 
from  objectionable  turbidity,  color,  tastes  and 
odor  and  incapable  of  causing  infectious 
disease.  Applied  to  the  individual  steps  which 
make  up  the  purification  process,  the  above  re- 
quirements, of  course,  do  not  hold,  but  each 
step  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  ac- 
cepted function,  which  is  not  always  the  same 
for  purification  plants  handling  different  kinds 
of  water.  With  clear,  badly  polluted  waters, 
filter  efficiency  is  of  paramount  importance; 
with  very  turbid  waters,  or  where  softening  is 
done,  bacterial  efficiency  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. On  the  other  hand,  the  expectation  in 
regard  to  basin  efficiency  is  reversed  for  the 
two  types  named. 

Local  judgment  as  to  "satisfactory"  quality 
is  not  always  a  criterion.  Numerous  examples 
may  be  named  where  the  community  finds  no 
objection  to  a  water-supply  plainly  deficient 
to  others  accustomed  to  better  water. 

Failure  of  a  purification  process  to  deliver 
a  satisfactory  quality  of  water  may  be  due  to 
one  or  more  of  the  following  causes :  inade- 
quate capacity;  excessive  impurities  in  water 
handled;  inferior  design  and  arrangement; 
poor  operation. 

Problems 

In  considering  the  diversified  arrangements 
and  designs  of  water-purification  works,  han- 
dling as  they  do  waters  varying  greatly  in 
amount  and  character  of  impurities,  the  com- 
mittee realizes  the  great  difficulty  of  attempt- 
ing to  set  even  tentative  limits  upon  the  per- 
formance of  the  several  steps  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  whole  purification  process.  Skill- 
ful operation  frequently  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  the  treated  water  as  ade- 
quate and  well-designed  works.  One  plant  of 
inadequate  capacity  and  facilities  may  by  the 


free  use  of  chemicals  bring  about  the  same 
results  as  another  plant  of  more  liberal  dimen- 
sions handled  in  an  economical  manner. 

To  this  committee  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  set  up  a  limit 
for  the  impurities  in  a  raw  water  which  would 
determine  its  utilization  by  purification  plants, 
appear  more  or  less  futile,  for  we  have  before 
us  the  examples  of  numerous  large  municipali- 
ties which  are  compelled  to  utilize  water-sup- 
plies polluted  far  beyond  the  limit  advocated 
as  a  permissible  loading,  and  yet  these  cities 
have  typhoid  and  general  morl)idity  rates  so 
low  as  to  challenge  criticism.  The  logical  step 
would  appear  to  be  in  such  cases  an  extension 
of  the  purification  processes  by  pre-filters  or 
double  filtration  as  has  been  done  at  Albany 
and  Philadelphia,  in  the  case  of  heavy 
bacterial  pollution,  or  the  addition  of  filters  or 
supplementary  settling  units  in  the  case  of 
plants  handling  excessively  turbid  water.  The 
limit  on  extension  of  purification  processes 
is  largely  economic  and  not  the  inability  to 
obtain  desired  results  under  a  given  set  of  con- 
conditions.  McKeesport,  Pa.,  demonstrated 
that  the  highly  acid  water  of  the  Youghi- 
ogheny  could  be  successfully  purified,  but 
later  discovered  that  the  price  was  so  high  that 
a  change  in  the  source  of  supply  was  justified. 
The  committee  feels  that  the  ability  of  the 
purification  plant  to  turn  out  consistently  and 
continuously  a  satisfactory  quality  of  water 
is  the  proper  criterion  for  determining  "over- 
load" conditions,  rather  than  the  actual  amount 
of  impurities  present  in  the  untreated  water, 
or  the  amount  of  water  handled. 

The  rate  at  which  water  may  be  passed 
through  a  given  basin  or  a  filter  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  impurities  present  in  the  water.  In 
other  words,  the  rate  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
determining  "over-load."  For  example,  rapid 
sand  filters  have  customarily  been  designed  in 
this  country  on  the  basis  of  125  million  gallons 
per  acre,  per  day,  following  the  precedent 
established  by  the  Louisville  experiments  in 
1898.  The  new  Detroit  filters,  however,  were 
designed  for  160  million  gallons  per  acre,  per 
day,  after  local  experimentation  had  shown 
that  a  rate  of  200  million  might  be  used  with- 
out detrimental  results.     Obviously,  there  are 
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certain  limitations  as  to  performance  of  any 
particular  step  in  the  purification  process,  and 
the  Committee  presents  below  certain  tentative 
limitations  for  purposes  of  discussion,  realiz- 
ing it  has  not  in  its  hands  sufficient  data  to 
show  that  these  limitations  may  not  be  ex- 
ceeded without  detrimental  results. 

Coagulation  and  Sedimentation 

The  function  of  the  coagulation  process  is 
to  cause  or  to  complete  the  flocculation  of  sus- 
pended matter  and  color  to  settle  out  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  suspended  matter. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  chemical  required 
for  coagulation  are  not  discussed  here  in  con- 
nection with  practicable  loadings.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  the  amount  of  suspended  solids, 
amount  of  color,  sewage  pollution  and  other 
impurities  are  related  closely  to  the  amount  of 
coagulant  required,  but  these  factors  have 
more  to  do  with  the  cost  of  purifying  water 
than  with  the  ability  of  a  basin  to  perlorm 
properly  its  functions  provided  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coagulant  is  used. 

An  exception  might  be  made  in  the  case  of 
some  trade  wastes,  which  interfere  markedly 
with  coagulation  and  basin  performance. 

Practicable  Loading  of  Coagulating  Basins. 
—  (a)  Coagulating  basins  without  filters  will 
be  considered  overloaded  when  they  produce  a 
water  with  turbidity  over  lo  and  color  over 
10,  with  disagreeable  taste  and  odor. 

(&)  Basins  followed  by  filters  will  be  over- 
loaded when  they  deliver  a  water  with  turbid- 
ity over  40  and  in  such  coagulated  condition 
as  to  result  by  filtration  in  an  effluent  with 
appreciable  turbidity  and  with  color  over   10. 

The  limitations  just  named  presuppose  a 
correct  application  of  chemical.  Failure  to 
meet  the  limits  set  indicates  the  need  of  pre- 
liminary sedimentation,  additional  capacity, 
modified  design  or  a  different  chemical  treat- 
ment, including  effective  mixing  arrangements. 

Although  coagulating  basins  play  consider- 
able part  in  bacterial  reductions,  no  limitations 
of  bacteria  are  included  above,  because  bacte- 
rial reduction  is  incidental  to  the  main  func- 
tions of  basins  as  stated. 

Settling-Basin  Design. — The  factors  con- 
trolling basin  performance  are  so  varied  that 
the  Committee  does  not  feel  itself  in  position 
to  formulate  rules  as  to  minimum  retention 
period,  depths,  velocities,  arrangement  of  baf- 
fles, etc.  The  great  diversity  of  dimensions 
and  arrangements  shown  by  the  tabulation 
(Proc.  Amer.  Water  Works  Assoc,  1913,  p. 
371)  is  such  as  to  preclude  the  use  of  basin 
dimensions  as  a  means  of  judging  overload 


conditions.  The  actual  performance  of  the 
basin  is  a  much  simpler  and  easier  guide  as  to 
overload  conditions  of  any  particular  installa- 
tion. 

Rapid  Sand  Filters 

The  function  of  the  filter  is  to  remove  all 
appreciable  suspended  matter,  including  coagu- 
lated material  and  precipitated  substances,  to 
remove  all  living  organisms  excepting  bacteria, 
to  remove  a  substantial  percentage  of  bacteria, 
and  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  color. 

Practicable  Loading  of  Filters. — Filters  will 
be  considered  overloaded  if  (a)  they  fail  to 
deliver  a  clear  effluent  with  an  applied  water 
having  turbidity  of  40  p.p.m.  or  less  for  a 
period  of  eight  hours;  (&)  if  they  fail  to 
deliver  an  effluent  having  a  color  of  less  than 
10  p.p.m.  after  proper  coagulation;  color  of 
15  or  even  20  is  not  objectionable,  where  the 
water  is  free  from  all  suspended  matter;  in 
the  case  of  waters  containing  5  to  10  parts  of 
suspended  matter,  a  color  of  20  is  too  high; 
(c)  if  they  fail  to  deliver  an  effluent  which 
after  chlorination  will  not  conform  to  accepted 
standards  of  bacterial  purity. 

The  above  limitations  assume  an  applied 
water  correctly  treated  with  coagulant.  The 
eight-hour  period  is  specified  as  being  the 
minimum  practical  length  of  filter  run  which 
will  allow  the  plant  to  be  washed  continuously. 
Disregarding  odors  and  tastes,  the  eight-hour 
period  is  a  measure  or  limit  of  "overload"  due 
to  algae  and  other  micro-organisms. 

The  Committee  is  not  at  present  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  information  to  allow  tabula- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  rapid  sand  plants, 
but  suggests  that  the  individual  plants  collect 
such  information  for  the  purposes  of  discus- 
sion and  comparison. 

Disinfection 

For  the  present,  discussion  of  this  subject 
may  be  limited  to  chlorination.  Other  bacteri- 
cidal agents  such  as  ultra-violet  ray  and  ozone 
have  so  little  application  to  water-supplies  in 
this  country  that  they  need  not  be  considered. 
Copper  sulfate  is  regarded  as  an  occasional 
agent  principally  in  combating  algae,  although 
sometimes  as  a  bactericide.  No  instance  is 
known  where  copper  sulfate  is  being  fed  con- 
tinuously for  reduction  of  bacteria.  In  con- 
sidering chlorination  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  use  of  liquid  chlorine  and  hypo- 
chlorite, as  they  perform  the  same  function, 
provided  proper  amounts  are  used  and  good 
regulation  is  secured. 

Function  of  Chlorination. — The  function  o£ 
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chlorination  is  to  destroy  bacteria,  particularly 
those  associated  with  sewage  and  known  to  be 
the  causal  agents  of  water-borne  disease.  A 
less  common  use  of  chlorination  is  for  the  de- 
struction of  algae  or  other  organisms  and  the 
reduction  of  odors  and  tastes  arising  there- 
from. Chlorine  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
water  after  filtration,  although  in  some  in- 
stances application  to  settled  water  before 
filtration  is  advantageous.  In  absence  of 
coagulation  basins  and  filters,  chlorination 
constitutes  the  principal  protection  for  the  sup- 
ply. 

Practicable  Loadings  for  Chlorination. — 
Chlorination  is  overloaded  if  the  treated  water 
fails  to  conform  to  accepted  standards  for 
bacterial  purity  or  if  its  use  produces  objec- 
tionable odors  and  tastes  in  the  supply. 

Secondary  Coagulation 

Definition. — Secondary  doses  of  coagulant 
may  be  used  for  the  following  purposes:  (a) 
to  correct  faulty  primary  treatment  caused  by 
accidental  interruption  or  other  under-treat- 
ment;  (6)  to  remove  the  end  products  of 
softening  with  lime  or  soda  ash  in  order  to 
reduce  sand  incrustation  and  lime  accretions; 
coagulant  so  used  has  a  certain  value  in  the 
way  of  recarbonation ;  (c)  to  supply  an  ade- 
quate mat  to  filter-beds  when  primary  coagula- 
tion and  sedimentation  give  too  clear  an  ap- 
plied water;  {d)  as  a  "split  feed"  where,  for 
reasons  of  economy  or  improved  results, 
separate  applications  of  coagulant  are  made  to 
different  points  rather  than  a  single  larger 
dose  at  one  point. 

The  first  item  (a)  needs  no  discussion.  The 
second  item  (&)  finds  application  only  at  St. 
Louis,  where  softening  with  lime  is  practiced; 
the  third  item  (c)  has  limited  application.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  same 
results  may  be  obtained  in  a  more  economical 
and  less  troublesome  manner  by  a  careful  ad- 
justment of  the  primary  dose  and  by  attention 
to  certain  details  of  filter  operation.  The  last 
item  (rf)  is  not  generally  practiced,  although 
two  plants  in  Ohio,  viz.,  Portsmouth  and  Iron- 
ton,  report  economy  and  better  operation  by 
this  method.  The  question  of  loading  does  not 
enter  here,  but  it  is  obvious  that  secondary 
coagulation  is  limited  by  the  clogging  effect  on 
the  filters  and  the  shortening  of  filter  runs. 

Standard  Forms  for  Recording  Data  of  Filter 
Operation 

There  is  an  obvious  need  of  applying  stand- 
ardization to  the  collection  and  reporting  of 
data    bearing    on    the    operation    of    water- 


purification  plants.  Many  of  the  smaller 
plants  do  not  make  adequate  records  of  the 
operation,  while  a  common  fault  of  the  larg'er 
plants  is  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  forms 
for  recording  data.  Then  again,  there  are 
conspicuous  examples  of  well-operatea  plants 
where  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to 
supervision,  yet  the  annual  reports  fail  to  con- 
tain essential  operating  data  such  as  would  be 
useful  in  making  comparisons  with  other 
plants. 

In  considering  the  essential  data  to  be  re- 
ported, this  committee  has  considered  the 
meritorious  prior  work  done  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  England  Water  Works  Association 
{Journal  New  England  Water  Works  Assoc, 
^914,  pp.  220-237;  1920,  pp.  69-73).  It  has 
also  taken  into  consideration  the  work  done  by 
Committee  No.  16  of  this  Association  (vol. 
10,  p.  462,  1923),  along  similar  lines. 

List  A  presented  herewith  is  an  outline  of 
essential  operating  data  suggested  by  this  com- 
mittee.     The    frequency   of   the   collection   of 
data  outlined  in  List  A  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  conditions,   such  as   character 
of  attendance,   nature   of  supply,   etc.     As  a 
general  proposition,  the  use  of  a  single  sheet 
or  "daily  log"  is  recommended  for  assembling 
the     primary    data     of    operation,     excepting 
laboratory  tests,  which  are  more  conveniently 
recorded  separately.    In  some  cases  where  the 
portions  of  the  plant  are  isolated  from  each 
other,  more  than  one  log  sheet  may  be  justified, 
but  the  advantage  of  having  assembled  on  a 
single    sheet    the    principal    operating    details 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.    No  standard  form 
of  "daily  log"  can  be  offered  as  suitable  for  all 
plants,   but   it   is   suggested   that   the   general 
items  in  List  B  be  adapted  to  local  conditions 
And  used  as  column  headings,  the  sheet  being 
luled  horizontally  to  permit  hourly  readings. 
Logging  the  operation  may  not  be  necessary 
oftener  than  every  two  or  three  hours,  but  it 
is  advisable  to  have  space  for  recording  read- 
ings oftener   during  unusual   conditions.     At 
small     plants     under     limited     supervision,     a 
weekly  log  sheet  may  be  preferable. 

The  Committee  makes  no  recommendations 
as  to  form  of  report  to  be  furnished  by  the 
purification  department  to  the  local  adminis- 
trative ofifice,  whether  these  reports  are  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly,  except  that  it  suggests  that 
data  so  furnished  be  suflficiently  complete  to 
allow  the  preparation  of  annual  summaries  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  below. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  annual  re- 
ports contain  the  following  data  on  purifica- 
tion, in  addition  to  general  statistics  elsewhere 
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presented  in  the  annual  report: 


1.  Brief  destruction  of  the  sources  of  supply 

2.  General    and    special    characters    of    the    water 

handled 

3.  Brief    description    of    the    purification    system 

and   method   of   treatment 

4.  Points   of   chemical    applications 

5.  Kind  of  chemical   feed  devices 

6.  Rated    capacity   of    works 

7.  Name   of  designer   of   principal    features 

8.  Date  works  put  in  operation 

9.  Subsequent    major    additions,     such     as    basins 

and   filters 

10.  Cost     of     purification     works,     including     what 

features 

11.  Available    volume    in    plain    subsidence    basins, 

million  gallons 

12.  Available    volume    in    coagulation    basins,    mil- 

lion  gallons 

13.  Net  filter  area,  square  feet 

14.  List    of     references    to    published     descriptions 

of   works 

15.  Comment      on     special     operating      experiences 

during   past   year 

16.  Summaries     of     operating     results     on     recom- 

mended standard  forms 

17.  Typhoid   statistics 

LIST  A 

Essential  Operating  Data  of  Purification 
Water   handled,   million  gallons  per  day: 

Raw  water  delivered   to  plant 

Raw  water  lost  by  basin  flushing  or  emptying 

Treated  with  chemicals 

Filtered 

Used  in  washing  filters 

Delivered  to  distribution 
Quality   of  water: 

Turbidity  and  color 

Bacteria 

B.  coli 

Microscopic 

Chemical 

Alkalinity  and   hardness 


Chemicals  applied,   pounds: 

Alum,     iron,  lime,  soda,  and  chlorine 

Copper,    amount    and    frequency    of    treatment 
Filters : 

Number  units  washed 

Length   of    runs 

Final  loss  of  head 

Per  cent  wash  water  to   water  filtered 
Electric  pozver    (exclusive  of  main   pumping) : 

For    wash    water    and    other    pumps,    chemical    feed 
water,  etc. 

Lighting 
Service  water: 

For    chemical    solut'on,    hydraulic    valve,    hose    an'' 
flushing,   toilet,    etc. 
Heating : 

Fuel  used — pounds 
Costs: 

Chemicals    (including  unloading) 

Attendance 

Extra  labor 

Power 

Lighting 

Heating 

Warsh  water 

Service  water 

LIST  B 
Suggested  Data  to  Be  Included  on  Daily  Log  Sheet 
1.     Rates  of  flow,  raw  and  filtered    (Venturi   meter) 
9.     Basin  gages 

3.  Turbidity,  raw,  settled,  applied,  filtered 

4.  Color,  raw,  filtered 

5.  (Themical    rates alum,    iron,    lime,    soda,    chlorine 

f>.      Settings  of  chemical  orifice  or  dry-feed  machine 

7.  .Solution  tank  gages 

8.  Weight  of  chlorine  cylinders 

9.  Actual  pounds  of  chemical   used 

10.  Residual  chlorine  test  of  effluent 

11.  Filter  units  washed 

12.  Wash   water  used 

13.  Hours  filters  in  service 

14.  Electric  meter   readings 

15.  Chemicals  received  into  storage 
IG.     Attendants  on  sliift 

Remarks 


A  New   School   of   Citizenship   and   Public   Affairs 


A  SCHOOL  of  Citizenship  and  PubHc  Affairs 
will  be  opened  next  September  in  Syracuse 
University.  It  is  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  taking 
over  the  work  of  the  Political  Science  Department 
and  expanding  it  by  the  addition  of  new  under- 
graduate and  graduate  courses. 

The  graduate  work  is  to  be  offered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Public  Administration,  which  is  cooperating  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school. 
State  Senator  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  member  of 
the  Political  Science  Department  of  Hamilton 
College,  will  serve  as  Advisory  Counsel. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  threefold:  (i)  to 
provide  the  whole  student  body  with  a  broad  and 
practical  training  in  the  duties  of  citizenship; 
(2)  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  a  career  in 
public  and  civic  administration,  as,  for  instance, 
for  that  of  technical  assistant  to  city  and  state 
officials,  of  city  manager,  research  worker  in 
bureaus  of  municipal  research,  civic  secretary  and 
the  like;  and  (3)  to  assist  in  training  teachers  of 
government  and  citizenship,  both  for  the  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

Emphasis  will  be  laid  at  every  stage  on  first- 
hand contact  with  government  in  action.  Research 
work  will  be  featured  and  technical  service  ren- 
dered public  officials  through  field  surveys. 

A  special  course  covering  a  period  of  five  years 
and  looking  toward  a  Master  of  Science  degree  is 
being  planned.  It  will  aim  at  the  preparation  of 
men  and  women  for  municipal  administration.     In 


the  undergraduate  period  it  will  embrace  a  major 
in  political  science  supplemented  by  courses  from 
the   following  departments : 

College  of  Applied  Science 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Surveying 
Roads,      Streets      and 

Pavements 
Water-Supply      and 

Sewage 
Contracts    and    Specifi- 
cations 
Materials  Testing 


College   of    Liberal   Arts 
Economics     (elemen- 
tary,   public    finance, 
statistics) 
History    (American) 
Sociology 
Psychology 
Literature 
German    or    French 
Public   Speaking 
Composition 

College     of    Business     Ad- 
ministration 

Elements    of    Account- 
ing 
Office    Management 
News   Writing 
News    Reporting 

The  fifth  year  of  this  course  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  a  consideration  of  administration  tech- 
nique and  municipal  problems.  It  will  cover  the 
following  subjects : 


College  of  Law 

Municipal    Corporations 
Business    Law 


Budgets 

Assessments 

Taxation 

Accounting 

Debt  Administartion 

Personnel    Management 


Public  Health 
Police 
Fire 

Public    Works    Administra- 
tion 
Purchasing 


Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Syra- 
cuse University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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For  Your  Health  Campaign 

By  Rosanne  Amberson 

Division   of    Publications,   American    Child   Health    Association 


ON  library  walls,  decorating  business- 
like clinics  and  club-rooms,  above  the 
blackboards  of  industrious  school- 
rooms, as  an  effective  border  in  gay 
nurseries,  silhouettes  of  joyous,  playing, 
children  have  made  their  appearance  with- 
in the  last  few  months.  These  decorative 
silhouettes,  drawn  by  John  Rae  and  issued 
by  the  American  Child  Health  Association 
as  a  part  of  their  health  education  material, 
seem  destined  to  play  an  important  inspira- 
tional part  in  child  health  movements  all 
over  the  country. 

When  John  Rae  brought  from  his 
imagination  a  line  of  merry  little  children 
and  turned  them  into  black  and  white,  he 
little  realized  what  significance  his  picture 
children  were  soon  to  have.  Planned  first 
of  all  as  illustrations  for  "The  Runabouts 
in  the  House  of  Health,"  a  recent  preschool 
pamphlet  of  the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  the  silhouettes  immediately  at- 
tracted attention.  Their  popularity  in- 
fluenced the  Association  to  make  them  into 
wall  runners — and  as  such  they  are  now 
waiting  to  be  used  as  part  of  your  health 
campaign. 

The  future  will  expand  the  usefulness  of 
the  silhouettes  in  health  projects.  During 
their  short  two  months  of  life  their  decora- 
tive and  inspirational  value  has  been  their 
recommendation.  They  represent  happy, 
joyous,  health  and  are  of  importance  to  the 
mother,  the  teacher,  the  doctor  or  the  nurse 
in  making  concrete  the  possibilities  of  such 
health.  Each  figure,  with  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  teaches  health  most  pleasantly 
as  it  encourages  children  to  weave  a  variety 
of  stories  and  fancies.   Associations  and  in- 


dividuals all  over  New  York,  communities 
planning  health  campaigns  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  are  even  now  adapting  these 
posters  to  their  own  particular  health  needs. 

These  gay  silhouette  children  are  only 
part  of  a  great  mass  of  material  issued  by 
the  Association  for  your  health  campaign. 
Merry  little  elves,  with  bobbing  tasseled 
caps,  carry  baskets  of  eggs,  brimming  buck- 
ets of  milk,  steaming  bowls  of  oatmeal,  or 
handfuls  of  bright-colored  fruit  across  four 
other  decorative  posters  that  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  children.  Eight  rules  of  the  health 
game  make  up  another  poster  which  teach- 
ers have  used  successfully  in  their  school 
health  work. 

And  beside  the  posters,  "The  Healthland 
Flyer,"  a  tourists'  guide  to  Healthland  with 
listed  trains  to  the  famous  cities  of  Orange 
Valley,  Drinkwater  and  Hot  Soup  Springs, 
has  formed  the  basis  of  numerous  health 
plays.  A  printed  map  of  Healthland  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  the  Flyer  has  been 
worked  out  concretely  in  tables  of  sand  or 
wth  milk  bottles  and  soup  bowls  and 
oranges,  until  Healthland  has  become  a  real 
country  to  the  children.  Study  outlines  for 
women's  clubs,  practical  plan  pamphlets  for 
teachers,  child  care  handbooks  for  parents 
— something  designed  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  every  group  in  the  community  has  been 
prepared  by  the  American  Child  Health 
Association. 

All  this  health  education  material  pos- 
sesses that  inspirational  quality  which  has 
made  the  silhouette  posters  so  instantly  suc- 
cessful. It  is  suggestive  of  devices  and 
schemes,  of  plans  and  programs.  It  is  de- 
signed for  you  and  your  health  campaign. 
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Stream  Pollution  by  Industrial  Wastes, 

and  Its  Control 

By   J.    Frederick   Jackson 

Director,  Bureau  of  Engineering,  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health 


REAMS  of  paper  have  been  used  in  de- 
scribing stream  pollution,  its  evils  and 
its  remedies.  Commissions  and  boards 
have  been  appointed,  have  investigated,  and 
have  compiled  voluminous  reports  vs^hich  re- 
pose forgotten,  'covered  v^^ith  dust,  on  the  up- 
per shelves  of  libraries  or  in  vaults;  and  still, 
pollution  in  the  aggregate  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

Under  certain  conditions  in  particular  locali- 
ties, as  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  some  progress  was  made  under  the 
River  Pollution  Act  authorizing  the  forming 
of  Joint  Committees  or  River  Boards.  In 
Germany,  good  work  was  accomplished  in  the 
Emscher  Drainage  District.  The  Chicago 
Drainage  Districts  have  done  much,  and  sev- 
eral states  have,  by  special  legislation,  pre- 
vented the  increase  of  pollution  on  certain 
badly  contaminated  rivers.  But  up  to  ten 
years  ago,  the  sum  total  of  private  litigation 
to  preserve  riparian  rights,  investigation  and 
reports  of  commissions,  long  and  heated  dis- 
cussions in  halls  of  legislatures,  had  not  pro- 
duced results  at  all  commensurate  with  the 
time,  energy  and  money  expended  on  the 
problem.  Why?  Because  the  public  as  a 
whole  did  not  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation.  All  wastes,  both  human  and  in- 
dustrial, were  regarded  as  necessary  evils  that 
each  one  might  get  rid  of  as  best  he  could. 
Where  the  municipality  took  care  of  the  job, 
so  much  the  better;  and  if  one's  neighbor's 
health  or  comfort  was  affected,  that  was  their 
lookout. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  as  stated 
above,  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 
serious  aspect  of  stream  pollution,  particularly 
from  industrial  wastes,  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  Great  Britain.  Manufacturing  in 
this  period  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Very 
often  the  plants  were  located  in  villages  on 
small  streams  distant  from  large  cities.  In 
his  own  district,  the  factory  owner  was  often 
the  local  magistrate  and  exercised  a  very 
strong  influence  over  his  employees.  Leg- 
islation restricting  his  acts  in  any  way  was 
looked  upon  as  an  unwarranted  interference. 
He  resented  any  curtailment  of  what  he  con- 
sidered his  rights.    The  sanitation  of  his  own 


home  was  imperfect  and  that  about  his  fac- 
tories and  the  houses  of  his  employees  more 
so.  This  attitude  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to 
cleaning  up  the  streams. 

With  the  growth  of  the  great  industrial 
centers  and  the  movement  of  manufacturing 
plants  to  them,  the  concentration  of  pollution 
became  very  much  greater  and  the  obstruct- 
ing power  of  offenders  gradually  weaker.  In 
this  country,  the  size  of  the  bodies  of  water, 
the  expanse  of  territory  and  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  the  people,  the  lack  of  organized 
form  of  government,  all  caused  the  pollution 
of  the  streams  to  increase  unnoticed.  We 
did  not  begin  to  realize  that  stream  pollution 
was  a  problem  for  us  until  well  into  the  20th 
century.  Then,  the  marvelous  growth  of  our 
industrial  centers,  the  increase  in  water-sup- 
plies, improved  sanitation,  and  the  general  use 
of  water-flushed  plumbing  fixtures  so  increased 
the  pollution  that  necessity  for  curbing  the 
use  of  the  streams  to  dispose  of  raw  domestic 
sewage  was  recognized. 

Little  was  done,  however,  in  controlling  the 
discharge  of  industrial  wastes.  But,  with  the 
installation  of  water  purification  plants  and 
sewage  treatment  works,  many  of  which  were 
affected  adversely  by  industrial  wastes;  the 
increased  use  of  the  streams  for  boating  and 
bathing;  the  growth  of  fish  and  game  asso- 
ciations and  their  activities  in  conserving  the 
fish  life  in  rivers;  but  more  than  anything 
else,  the  concentration  of  pollution  due  to  the 
extraordinary  industrial  growth  of  the  coun- 
try, focused  attention  on  the  necessity  of  limit- 
ing the  pollution. 

Beginning  of  Legislation 

Stream  pollution  by  industrial  wastes  then 
became  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and 
proposed  legislation.  In  general,  the  people 
were  divided  into  three  groups:  the  manufac- 
turers., who  always  had  used  the  streams  as 
they  pleased,  who  considered  them  natural 
depositories  for  wastes,  both  human  and  in- 
dustrial, and  resented  any  control  as  an  in- 
fringement of  their  rights  and  also  as  endan- 
gering the  prosperity  of  the  locality  or  coun- 
try; those  engaged  in  the  shell-fish  industry, 
sportsmen,    men    making    a    livelihood    from 
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fishing,  who  had  watched  the  fish  gradually 
disappear  from  the  streams,  and  who  wished 
all  pollution  stopped;  and  people  interested 
directly  in  neither  of  these  two  groups,  who, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
had  been  drawn  into  the  discussion,  but  who 
felt  that  the  solution  lay  in  some  middle 
course.  The  controversy  has  waged  back  and 
forth  to  the  present  day  with  sometimes  one 
group  in  the  ascendency,  then  the  other.  At 
the  beginning,  the  first  group  was  success- 
ful in  preventing  legislation  with  teeth  in  it; 
but  recently,  public  opinion  has  become  so 
strong  for  some  remedial  action  that  conces- 
sions to  it  had  to  be  made. 

The  first  step  was  comprehensive  studies 
of  streams  and  of  the  character  of  the  pollut- 
ing wastes  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
by  Federal  and  state  agencies,  sometimes,  but 
not  often,  with  financial  assistance  from 
municipalities  and  industries  located  on  the 
streams. 

These  studies  established  the  facts  that,  in 
general,  all  the  wastes  from  industries  pollute 
the  streams;  that  certain  kinds  of  waste  were 
more  detrimental  than  others;  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  stream  and  the  use- to  which  it 
was  put  were  important  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  pollution  and  methods 
of  eliminating  it.  In  these  studies,  the  streams 
are  classified  according  to  use  as: 

Streams  used  as  a   source  of  water-supply 
Streams  sustaining  fish  life  or  used  in  prop- 
agating shell-fish 

Navigable  streams  used  extensively  by  the 
shipping  industry 

Streams  used  for  bathing,  boating  or  other 
recreations 

Streams  the  water  of  which  is  used  in  proc- 
ess of  manufacturing 

Wastes  polluting  streams  used  for  water- 
supply  are  those  from  coal  mining  and  wash- 
ing, acid  mine  drainage,  from  gas  and  coal 
manufacture,  metal  pickling  and  galvanizing, 
chemical  works,  pulp  mills,  oil  wells,  oil  re- 
finery, wood  distillation,  sawmills,  tanneries, 
textile  mills,  beet  sugar,  ore  washings,  tail- 
ings, munition  plants,  dye  works,  gluten  set- 
tlers, leather-board  plants,  gravel-pit  wash- 
ings,  and   rice   fields. 

Practically  all  forms  of  industrial  wastes 
destroy  fish  life,  and  the  wastes  from  copper 
and  brass  mills  are  particularly  injurious  to 
shell-fish. 

Wastes  afiFecting  shipping  are  solids  which 
actually  impede  vessels,  or  which  by  settling 
obstruct  the  channels,  and  semi-solids  or  liq- 
uids which  attack  the  hulls  of  vessels  and  the 
exposed  metal  of  bridges,  locks,   etc.,  or  be- 


cause   of   their   inflammable    quality,    menace 
shipping  by  fire. 

Wastes  affecting  boating  and  bathing  are 
those  carrying  large  amounts  of  suspended 
matter  or  high  acidity. 

Wastes  affecting  water  for  use  in  manu- 
facturing processes  vary  widely,  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  industry  and  the  loca- 
tion on  the  stream.  The  wastes  from  a  plant 
on  the  head  waters  of  a  stream  might  not 
affect  one  engaged  in  the  same  line  lower 
down,  but  might  be  very  detrimental  to  some 
other  lines  of  manufacture. 

In  general,  water  used  for  boiler  feed  pur- 
poses must  be  free  from  wastes  causing  acidity 
or  high  in  color  or  with  excessive  amounts 
of  organic  matter.  Large  amounts  of  sus- 
pended matter  are  not  desirable  in  streams 
used  by  the  copper,  brass  and  steel  industries. 
In  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  in  bleacheries 
and  dye  works,  a  very  pure  water  is  neces- 
sary. Paper  mills  seek  a  water  free  from 
acidity,  organic  and  suspended  matter,  color 
and  salts  of  iron,  calcium  and  magnesium. 

Investigations  and  studies  have  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  to  treat  practically 
all  industrial  wastes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  their  discharge  into  the  stream  with- 
out detriment. 

It  is  true  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do 
this  for  every  class  of  waste  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reclaim  saleable  by-products  which  would 
in  part  offset  the  cost  of  treatment.  This 
has  been  the  objective  in  many  methods  of 
treatment,  because  it  was  felt  that  greater 
progress  could  be  made  if  it  were  possible 
to  assure  the  manufacturer  installing  a  certain 
method  that  there  would  be  some  return  avail- 
able to  meet  the  cost  of  installation. 

Too  much  time  has  been  lost  in  many  in- 
stances in  striving  to  meet  this  requirement. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  to  establish  and 
maintain  harmonious  relations  wfth  indus- 
tries contributing  pollution,  we  can  delay  no 
longer  in  applying  the  best  known  methods  of 
treatment,  imperfect  though  they  may  be,  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  gigantic 
task  of  cleaning  the  streams  of  the  country. 

What  Is  a  Clean  Stream? 

The  criteria  which  apply  to  clean  streams 
are:  freedom  from  unsightliness,  odors  and 
disease-producing  bacteria ;  and  sufficient  oxy- 
gen content  so  that  the  natural  plant  and  ani- 
mal life  will  not  be  destroyed.  Solids  cause 
stringy  growths  of  green  algae  and  the  gray 
sewage  fungi.  Chemical  reactions  set  in, 
which    use    up    the    oxygen.      The    beneficial 
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plant  life  decreases,  bacteria  and  animals 
causing  putrefaction  increase.  Plenty  of  dilu- 
tion or  stabilized  effluent  is  required. 

The  control  of  pollution  must  be  vested  in 
some  central  authority,  either  Federal,  state, 
inter-state,  district  or  municipal.  Argu- 
ments for  one  or  the  other  of  these  have,  in 
turn,  been  advanced  at  different  periods.  Fed- 
eral control  is  admittedly  better  for  interna- 
tional waters  like  the  Great  Lakes  and  is 
strongly  urged  for  the  large  inter-state  rivers. 
Lately,  opposition  to  Federal  control  has  been 
apparent,  and  states,  or,  for  interstate  streams, 
groups  of  bordering  states,  have  indicated  a 
growing  tendency  to  reserve  the  control  to 
themselves.  Legislation,  heretofore,  has  placed 
the  control  of  pollution  in  the  state  under  de- 
partments or  boards  of  health.  The  last  few 
years  have  developed  a  strong  trend  toward 
placing  it  with  other  bodies  called  river,  fish 
and  game,  sanitary  water  district  boards,  be- 
cause it  was  claimed  its  effects  relate  more 
to  the  economic  and  esthetic  than  to  the  health 
side.  Where  the  health  department  has  been 
relieved  of  its  power,  it  has  been  only  in  re- 
lation to  industrial  waste;  control  over  domes- 
tic sewage  from  its  recognized  health  effect 
has  been  left  with  them. 

Divided  Responsibility 

This  has  generally  led  to  divided  respon- 
sibility, duplication  of  agencies  performing 
the  same  character  of  work,  and  the  slowing 
up,  if  not  actual  cessation,  of  constructive 
work  in  eliminating  pollution.  These  objec- 
tions have  been  met  in  some  instances  by 
giving  the  department  of  health  representa- 
tion on  the  commission.  Two  recent  examples 
of  this  tendency  are  the  River  Pollution 
Board  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sanitary 
Water  Board  of  Pennsylvania.  The  former, 
with  limited  personnel  and  small  appropriation, 
has  yet  accomplished  quite  a  little  in  remov- 
ing pollution.  The  latter  has  outlined  a  very 
comprehensive  program,  classifying  the 
streams  from  those  in  a  state  of  pristine  purity 
to  those  grossly  polluted. 

In  many  states,  concentration  of  pollution, 
inadequacy  of  present  laws  to  control  it,  an- 
tagonistic attitude  of  parties  at  interest  and 
ill-advised  attempts  to  block  changes  in  laws 
were  bringing  about  a  situation  where  drastic 
legislation,  non-enforceable  in  practice,  was 
threatened.  Wiser  counsel  or  strong  meas- 
ures of  restraint  have  headed  this  off  for  the 
time  being,  but  it  will  crop  out  again  unless 
definite  steps  are  taken  to  enact  some  remedial 
legislation  that  can  be  easily  enforced.  As 
it  is,  the  statute  books  have  been  cluttered  up 


with  too  much  legislation  that  was  non-work- 
ablcy  and  which  no  one  cares  very  much  to 
try  to  enforce  and,  consequently,  it  hurt  rather 
than  helped  the  cause. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  way  to  control  pollu- 
tion? The  first  thing  iiecessary  is  to  know 
the  character  of  the  stream  and  the  character 
and  amount  of  pollution;  then  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  seriousness  of  the  pollution  and 
methods  of  removing  it,  and  then  get  the 
parties  at  interest  to  agree  on  what  central 
authority  shall  control  it.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  it  will  be  wise  to  make  use  of  ex- 
isting agencies  where  they  are  organized  to  do 
the  work,  rather  than  to  create  new  bodies, 
duplicating  organization  and  adding  expense. 
It  would  be,  however,  desirable  to  have  all 
groups  interested  represented  in  a  sort  of 
joint  board. 

The  Joint  Committees  or  River  Boards  of 
Great  Britain  consist  of  from  20  to  30  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  councils  of  the  municipali- 
ties, and  representation  on  the  Joint  Committee 
is  on  the  basis  of  the  population  of  each 
municipality.  They  differ  from  the  River 
Boards  of  Germany  in  that  industries  located 
on  the  stream  are  not  given  direct  representa- 
tion on  the  Board,  though  they  have  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  one  of  their  own  group  to  the 
local  council,  which  may  choose  him  to  rep- 
resent it  on  the  River  Board.  In  operation, 
they  are  not  confined  by  local  political  boun- 
daries, their  jurisdiction  extending  to  the 
natural  lines  of  the  drainage  area.  In  this 
country,  we  have  nothing  exactly  similar,  the 
trend  being  toward  boards  acting  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  state,  such  as  those  in  Rhode 
Island,   Pennsylvania,   and  New  Jersey. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Fish  and  Game,  Forests,  and  Public 
Service  are  represented,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  ex  officio  a  member.  They  group 
the  streams  of  the  state  into  three  classes: 
Class  A,  relatively  clean  and  pure  streams 
in  which  all  artificial  pollution  is  prohibited; 
Class  B,  streams  in  which  pollution  shall  be 
controlled  and  where  the  control  is  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  the  stream,  the  practica- 
bility of  restoring  it  and  the  general  interest 
of  health,  welfare  and  recreation;  Class  C, 
streams  so  polluted  that  practically  it  is  not 
advisable  to  try  to  restore  them  to  a  clean 
condition. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  work  of 
this  board,  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  definite  program  of  procedure.  With 
between  4,000  to  5,000  streams  in  various 
states  of  cleanliness  and  pollution  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  task  of  classifying  them  alone  ap- 
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pears  to  be  stupendous,  and  the  possibilities 
for  delay  due  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
which  class  a  stream  might  be  placed  in  are 
very  great. 

Connecticut  had  a  Joint  Board  composed 
of  the  Public  Health  Council  and  five  other 
members,  two  of  whom  must  be  manufacturers 
and  two  experienced  in  sanitation.  This  board 
functioned  for  four  years,  when  it  was  dis- 
continued and  its  work  summarily  stopped. 
At  the  time  of  its  sudden  demise,  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  laying  a  broad  foundation  from  in- 
vestigation and  experiment  on  which  to  build 
up  a  substantial  piece  of  work  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  stream  pollution.  Failure  to  realize 
that  public  opinion  demanded  some  actual  re- 
sults in  removing  pollution  rather  than  pro- 
longed investigations,  on  one  side,  and  lack 
of  recognition  of  magnitude  of  the  problem 
and  progress  which  really  had  been  made,  on 
the  other — neither  side  being  willing  to  meet 
the  other  half-way — caused  the  work  to  be 
discontinued. 

To  my  mind,  while  legislation  that  clearly 
defines  different  kinds  of  pollution  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  are  necessary  in  order  to 
start  the  work  right,  there  are  other  mat- 
ters that  are  fully  as  important.  Further  in- 
vestigation of  character  or  degree  of  pollu- 
tion, and  additional  experiments  on  treatment 
of  wastes  and  river  waters  should  be  dropped 
temporarily,  but  a  start  should  be  made  with 
the  knowledge  we  have  on  one  or  two  rivers, 
applying  the  methods  which  we  know  will  at 
least  improve  their  condition,  leaving  further 
investigations  and  experimental  work  to  be 
developed  as  experience  indicates  best,  as  the 
work  progresses. 

There  is  no  great  industry  but  at  some  time 
in  its  history  has  seen  methods  and  appara- 
tus become  obsolete  and  has  not  hesitated  to 
replace  them  with  better  and  improved  ones, 
nor  considered  the  money  so  expended,  wasted. 
Of  course,  they  were  producing  articles  the 
sale  of  which  in  turn  paid  for  the  cost  of  the 
installation.  This  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
to  waste  control  and  removal  of  stream  pollu- 
tion. We  cannot  express  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  benefits  derived  from  them.  It  is  much 
easier  to  obtain  appropriations  for  parks,  high- 
ways, playgrounds,  child  welfare,  etc.,  than 
for  treatment  of  wastes  and  removal  of  pollu- 
tion in  streams  where  the  benefits  received 
are  not  so  immediate  or  apparent. 

One  very  necessary  part  of  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  removal  of  the  pollution  of  streams 
is  the  character  and  composition  of  the  board 
or  central  authority  controlling  it.  It  should 
be  composed  of  men  who  are  willing  to  sacri- 


fice their  time  for  the  good  of  the  state  and 
are  able  to  subordinate  their  personal  feel- 
ings to  the  advancement  of  the  cause.  Such 
a  board  should  meet  frequently,  and  atten- 
dance should  be  compulsory.  I  have  in  mind  a 
commission  functioning  somewhat  as  a  circuit 
court,  meeting  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
at  set  times  and  considering  cases  which  have 
been  assigned  some  time  in  advance. 

This  board  should  prepare  a  program  hav- 
ing, as  an  objective,  protection  of  health, 
navigability  of  streams,  preservation  of  fish 
life  and  avoidance  of  nuisances.  It  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  direct  action,  adopting 
simple  methods  of  procedure,  avoiding,  in  so 
far  as  possible,  involved  and  too  technical 
rulings,  which  provide  excuses  for  delay,  dis- 
courage public  interest  and  weaken  confidence 
in  the  work  of  the  board. 

Too  complex  a  system  of  standards  should 
be  avoided.     Definite  standards  are  difficult  to 
set   and   more   difficult   to   maintain.      Where 
attempted,    they    generally   tried   to   correlate 
the  dissolved  oxygen  and  suspended  solids  or 
bacterial  content,  and  as  a  rough  measure  of 
the   pollution,   they   have   considerable    value. 
The  experience  of  Connecticut,  where  the  acid 
wastes    so   disturbed   the   normal    equilibrium 
of    the    stream    that    dissolved    oxygen    as    a 
criterion    of    pollution    gave    very    erroneous 
results,  shows  the  futility  of  adopting  a  stand- 
ard to  be  applied  to  all  streams  of  the  coun- 
try.    Many  investigators  who  have  used  the 
dissolved  oxygen  as  a  criterion,  still  maintain 
its  general  applicability,  but  as  stream  studies 
are  extended,  it  will  be  recognized  that,  like 
other   standards,   it  has  its   limitations.     The 
B.  Coli  index  for  water-supplies,  for  example, 
while  not   furnishing  positive   evidence   of  a 
dangerous  water,  is  the  best  we  have  to-day 
and  we  must  use  it  where  we  can.     A  body 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  hearing  evidence 
and  weighing  it  carefully,  handing  down  its 
decisions  promptly  and  holding  offenders  un- 
deviatingly  to  compliance  with  their  orders, 
could  in  five  years  so  change  the  conditions 
of   the   most   badly   polluted   streams   in   any 
state  that  they  would  scarcely  be  recognized 
as  the  same  bodies  of  water.     It  might  not, 
probably  would  not,  please  everybody,  but  full 
perfection  is  never  obtained  in  any  state.     It 
would  have  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public  and  make  a  beginning  which,  if  con- 
tinued, would  make  the  best  known   practice 
in    removing    stream    pollution,    the    general 
practice,  and  this  is  the  end  desired. 

Acknowledgment. — A  paper  read  before  the  Sanita- 
tion and  Engineering  Division  of  the  New  England 
Health   Jnstity^f, 
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San  Francisco  Chamber  Organizes 
for  Active  Participation  in 
Municipal  Affairs 

San  Franxisco,  Calif. — Eight  months'  trial  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  a  plan  brought  to 
fruition  last  September  whereby  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  placed  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion to  function  actively,  intelligently  and  aggres- 
sively in  municipal  affairs. 

It  was  recognized  by  the  officials  of  the  Cham- 
ber that  the  activities  of  a  municipal  affairs  com- 
mittee meeting  only  once  a  week  at  luncheon  could 
serve  only  in  an  imperfect  way  to  represent  the 
business  interest  of  the  Chamber  in  municipal 
affairs.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  commit- 
tees, valuable  as  their  work  may  be,  are  largely 
restricted  to  those  matters  that  are  subjects  of 
opinion  and  that,  by  the  limitation  of  time  and 
lack  of  technical  services,  they  cannot  go  into  the 
many  questions  of  facts  on  which  practically  all 
municipal  matters  are  based. 

Since  1916,  there  has  been  operating  in  San 
Francisco  a  municipal  research  organization  under 
the  name  of  the  San  Francisco  Bureau  of  Gov- 
ernmental Research.  This  organization  has  grad- 
ually built  up  for  itself  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  citizens'  agency,  non-political  and  non-partisan 
in  character,  for  the  study  of  municipal  affairs. 
It  has  secured  a  very  large  number  of  improve- 
ments by  cooperating  with  officials.  Its  policy  is 
definitely  opposed  to  militancy  in  getting  its  rec- 
ommendations adopted,  except  in  major  cases  and 
as  a  last  resort.  It  was  decided  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Chamber,  in  the  interests  of  centralization 
and  economy,  that  the  Chamber  should  work 
through  this  organization,  if  possible,  rather  than 
to  set  up  its  own  research  organization,  with 
danger  of  duplication. 

Through  negotiations  between  the  Directors  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  controlling  the  operations  of  the  Bureau, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  technical,  full-time,  paid 
staff  of  the  Bureau,  functioning  through  its 
Director,  should  serve  as  the  staff  and  consulting 
agency  for  a  municipal  affairs  committee  of  the 
Chamber.  This  being  arranged  for,  a  large  Munic- 
ipal Affairs  Committee  was  formed,  composed  of 
over  thirty  members.  This  committee  appointed  as 
chairman  a  former  supervisor  in  the  city,  whose 
name  in  itself  carries  considerable  weight. 

Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the  commit- 
tee,_  a  Subcommittee  on  Initiative  was  appointed. 
This  subcommittee  reviewed  all  of  the  problems 
of  the  city  and  as  a  result  proposed  a  program  for 
the  Municipal  Affairs  Committee  and  recom- 
mended also  five  subcommittees  to  handle  the  vari- 
ous features  of  the  program.  These  subcommit- 
tees are :  Charter  Revision  :  General  Government ; 
Works  and  Development:  Street  Railway  Trans- 
portation; and  Water  and  Power. 

The  subcommittees  have  been  actively  engaged 


in  the  tasks  assigned  to  them  in  November,  1923. 
Already  they  have  justified  their  existence  many 
times.  When  any  question  of  major  importance 
in  municipal  affairs  comes  up,  they  usually  have 
anticipated  the  need  for  sound  information  and 
are  able  to  report  almost  instantaneously  to  the 
Directors  and  to  suggest  a  sound  course  of  action. 
The  value  of  such  service  to  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce cannot  be  overestimated.  In  San  Francisco, 
with  a  municipal  budget  of  $27,000,000  a  year,  with 
many  projects  proposed,  the  total  of  which  would 
involve  expenditures  of  nearly  $300,000,000 — with 
the  city,  in  fact,  the  biggest  business  enterprise 
within  the  corporate  limits — the  necessity  for  the 
assumption  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  lead- 
ership in  these  affairs  is  apparent.  Through  the 
Municipal  Affairs  Committee  as  organized,  and 
with  the  staff  service  provided,  the  local  Chamber 
feels  that  it  has  solved  a  long-standing  and  vexa- 
tious problem,  in  a  very  effective  manner. 

CHARLES   A.    SIMMONS. 
Manager,   San   Francisco   Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Successful  Work  of  Civic  Sentinels 

New  Haven,  Conn. — The  Civic  Sentinels  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  recently  closed  its  first  year.  So  far,  mem- 
bership in  the  Civic  Sentinels  organization  has 
been  confined  to  members  of  the  civics  classes  of 
the  Commercial  High  School,  as  it  was  desired 
to  try  out  the  plan  with  a  limited  number  of  high 
school  pupils  before  extending  it  through  the 
other  schools  of  the  city.  The  Civic  Sentinels 
are  junior  guardians  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  community.  Each  Sentinel  is  assigned  one 
block  and  is  required  to  report  monthly  on  fire 
and  health  hazards,  unsightly  yards,  and  the  con- 
dition of  streets  and  sidewalks.  In  addition,  the 
Sentinels  are  asked  to  attempt  to  have  improper 
conditions  corrected  before  reporting  them  to  the 
Chamber. 

The  work  for  the  first  year  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  committee  is  planning  its  exten- 
sion to  the  New  Haven  High  School  and  the  two 
Junior  High  Schools  next  year. 

L.  H.   DUNCAN. 

Assistant  Secretary,  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Street  Flusher  Convertible  for 
Emergency  Fire  Fighting 

Blytheville,  Ark.— The  Civic  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  Blytheville  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  instrumental  in  securing  the  purchase  and 
operation  by  the  city  of  a  motorized  street-flush- 
ing and  sprinkling  machine  to  replace  a  horse- 
drawn  gravity  sprinkler,  privately  owned,  which 
was  inadequate  to  care  for  the  sprinkling  of  the 
commercial  district.  The  new  machine,  a  South 
Bend  flusher  and  sprinkler  manufactured  by  the 
Municipal  Supply  Company,  mounted  on  a  Mack 
truck,  has  been  delivered  to  the  Engineering  De- 
partment of  Blytheville  and  is  now  rendering 
excellent  service. 
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STREET    riiUSHER    CONVERTIBLE    FOR    EMERGENCY    FIRE 
FIGHTING 


When  the  question  of  the  purchase  by  the  city 
of  this  piece  of  equipment  was  put  before  the  City 
Council  by  the  Civic  Aflfairs  Committee,  the  Coun- 
cil agreed  to  make  the  purchase  provided  that 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  initial  cost  and 
continued  operation  could  be  assured.  The  Com- 
mittee, working  with  the  City  Engineer  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  then  secured  sufficient  pledges 
from  local  citizens  to  justify  the  Council  in  mak- 
ing the  expenditure.  Under  the  present  plan  of 
operation,  which  calls  for  a  charge  to  property 
owners  of  12^  cents  per  front  foot  per  month, 
the  machine  will  pay  for  itself  within  two  years. 

In  addition  to  flushing  all  streets  within  the  com- 
mercial district  of  the  city,  the  machine  sprinkles 
in  the  residential  districts.  Auxiliary  equipment 
has  also  been  provided  which  makes  the  machine 
convertible  into  a  fire  engine  for  use  in  cases  of 
emergency.  This  being  done,  the  city  now  has 
at  its  disposal  three  fire-fighting  trucks,  all  pump- 
ers, two  of  which  are  American-LaFrance 
machines  of  the  latest  type. 

J.  MELL  BROOKS, 
Secretary,    Blytheville    Chamber    of    Commerce. 


Parking  Permits  for  Tourists 

Jackson,  Mich. — The  card  here 
reproduced,  the  original  of  which 
measures  about  5x4  inches,  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Police  De- 
partment of  Jackson  for  use  on  cars 
driven  by  people  from  outside  of 
Jackson  County.  In  the  business 
section  of  the  city  a  6o-minute  park- 
ing limit  is  enforced  for  local  auto- 
mobilists,  but  it  is  desired  to  extend 
special  courtesies  to  tourists  and 
exempt  them  from  local  regulations. 
The  cards  may  be  obtained  at  Police 
Department  Headquarters,  from  the 
Jackson  Automobile  Club,  or  from 
patrolmen  on  the  beat. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
the  idea  had  been  discussed  in  com- 
mittee meetings  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,     when     both     the     City 
Manager  and  the   Chief   of   Police  were   present. 
EDWIN  B.  LINABURY, 
Manager,    Chamber   of   Commerce. 


JACKSON 

"THE   HUB    OF   MICHIGAN' 

WELCOMES    YOU 

Police  Parking  Permit 

Please  observe  M-14;  M-17;  M-60;  First  St.  and  Mechanic 
St.  North,  are  through  Streets 

COME  AGAIN 

CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


Dated 

PLEL^SE    PLACE    THIS     CARD    CONSPICUOUSLY    ON    CAR 


SPECIAL  PAEKING  PEBMIT,  JACKSON,  MICH. 


For  the  Safety  of  Tourists  Arriving  at  Night 


IN    THIS    TOURIST    CAMP    AT    BROOKFIELD,    MO.,    THE    TREES  ARE    COATED    WITH   WHITEWASH    TO 

WARN    TOURISTS   ARRIVING   AT    NIGHT 
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Projects  for  Relief  of  Traffic  Congestion 
in  New  York  and  Its  Environs 

A  Summary  of  Causes  of  Congestion  and  of  Important  Specific  Suggestions  for  Relief; 
from  a  Paper*  on  "The  Highway  Traffic  Prohlem  of  New  York  and  Its  Envi- 
rons," by  Ernest  P.  Goodrich,  Consulting  Engineer,  and  Harold  M. 
Lewis,  Executive  Engineer,  of  the  Committee  on  Regional  Plan 
of  New  York  and  Its  Environs 


Causes  of  Congestion 

The    causes    of   trafific    congestion    include: 

(a)  Narrow  streets  inherited  from  former 
times 

(b)  Building  heights  too  great  for  the  capacity 
of  the  adjacent  streets 

(c)  The  lack  of  zoning  with  reference  to  use, 
height  and  bulk  of  buildings,  so  as  to  preclude  the 
creation  of  traffic  congestion  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  streets  by  such  building  tenants,  especially 
at  morning,  noon  and  evening  hours 

(d)  The    lack    of    platting    ordinances    which 


ceive  very  careful  consideration.  Many  of 
these  must  be  planned  primarily  by  the  local 
communities  in  which  they  occur,  but  all  local 
plans  should  be  related  to  a  general  plan  of 
the  whole  region.  The  following  list  is  offered 
as  an  indication  of  those  which  are  being 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs,  and  as  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  various  municipalities  within  the 
area. 


Motor  Vehicle  Registration  in  New  York  and  Its  Environs  and  Number  of  Persons  Per  Motor  Vehicle,  1916  to  1923 


New  York  City 

Environs 

New  York  and  Its  Environs 

Registration 

Population 

Persons 
Per  Car 

Registration 

Population 

Persons 
Per  Car 

Registration 

Population 

Persons 
Per  Car 

1916 

116,858 

5,280,000 

45.2 

123,492 

3,076,000 

24.9 

240,350 

8,356,000 

34.8 

J917 

132,926 

5,360,000 

40.3 

156,781 

3,152,000 

20.1 

289,707 

8,512,000 

29.4 

1918 

146,395 

5,440,000 

37.1 

169,520 

3,228,000 

19.1 

315,915 

8,668,000 

27.4 

1919 

187,258* 

5,530,000 

29.5 

217,529 

3,294,000 

15.1 

404,787 

8,824,000 

21.8 

1920 

225,185 

5,620,048 

25.0 

243,953 

3,359,007 

13.8 

469,138 

8,979,055 

19.1 

1921 

266,099 

5,740,000 

21.6 

296,204 

3,394,000 

11.5 

562,303 

9,134,000 

16.3 

1922 

314,723 

5,860,000 

18.6 

381,383 

3,434,000 

9.0 

696,106 

9,294,000 

13.4 

1923 

371,003 

5,980,000 

16.1 

480,801 

3,479,000 

7.2 

851,804 

9,459,000 

11.1 

*  Estimated. 

Note:  Population  figures  for  years  other  than  1920  are  estimated. 


would  prevent  the  creation  of  new  subdivisions 
with  streets  which  are  too  narow  for  their  ulti- 
mate use 

(e)  The  inadequacy  of  arterial  thoroughfares 
both  present  and  proposed 

(f)  The  lack  of  a  comprehensive  plan  within 
which  can  be  included  each  of  the  several  creative 
and  preventive  measures  suggested  above 

Summary    of    Some    of    the    Most    Important 
Specific  Problems 

The  studies  being  made  of  the  highway  traf- 
fic problem  in  New  York  and  its  environs  are 
not  yet  complete,  but  they  have  progressed  far 
enough  to  give  some  indication  of  the  most 
important   specific  projects  which   should  re- 

*  The  complete  paper  in  pamphlet  form  (36  pages)  can 
be  secured  by  addressing  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs,  130  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 


A.     ARTERIAL  AND  CIRCUMFERENTIAL  SYSTEM 
FOR  ENTIRE  AREA 

1.  A  by-pass  route  north  of  the  congested  part 
of  Manhattan  Island  to  connect  New  Jersey  with 
the  mainland  of  New  York  State  east  of  the  Hud- 
son River 

2.  A  new  highway  inland  from  the  existing 
Shore  Road  in  Monmouth  County,  to  provide  more 
direct  access  from  Northern  New  Jersey  to  the 
shore  resorts 

3.  The  necessary  legislation  and  adoption  of  a 
program  to  make  possible  the  eventual  develop- 
ment of  a  parkway  route  along  the  Morris  Canal 
west  of  Pater  son 

4.  A  new  route  to  provide  better  connection 
from  Bridgeport  and  Norwalk  to  the  Hudson 
River-Bear  Mountain  Bridge 

5.  The  development  of  a  parkway  system  west 
of  the  Hudson  River,  corresponding  to  that  be- 
ing developed  by  Westchester  County  on  the  east, 
which  will  connect  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park 
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with  the  Essex  County  Parkway  system  via  the 
Saddle  and  Passaic  River  valleys 

B.     EXITS  ATCD  ENTRANCES  TO   METROPOLITAN 
CENTER 

1.  Development  of  new  arterial  routes  on  the 
southern  part  of  Long  Island,  which  will  help  to 
relieve  congestion  on  existing  highways  and  pro- 
vide connections  with  Brooklyn  which  will  by-pass 
congested  points  in  that  borough  and  the  borough 
of  Queens 

2.  An  additional  general-traflfic  route  parallel  to 
the  Boston  Post  Road  between  New  Rochelle  and 
Bridgeport 

3.  The  adoption  of  a  program  which  would 
provide  for  a  future  parkway  route  from  Southern 
Westchester  County  to  Bridgeport 

4.  A  circumferential  route  from  the  proposed 
Hell  Gate  Bridge,  borough  of  Queens,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  by-passing  con- 
gested districts  and  including  Kings  Highway 

5.  Extension  of  Riverside  Drive  to  connect  with 
existing  roads  in  Yonkers,  with  a  diagonal  con- 
nection to  the  proposed  Tibbetts  Brook  Parkway 

C.     BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

1.  Removal  of  obstructions  in  north  and  south 
avenues  so  as  to  increase  their  present  capacity 

2.  Development  of  new  routes  along  the  Hud- 
son and  East  River  water-front  for  through  traffic. 

3.  Development  of  a  highway  along  the  Man- 
hattan side  of  the  Harlem  River  to  connect  the 
north  and  south  avenues  and  make  them  more 
available  for  through  traffic 


Frsm  Norm  of  sg"  street 
132.800  •  59.4  % 
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SCALE  OF  PERSONS 


How  Regional  Plan  Committee  Can  Assist  the 
Various  Communities  in  Solving  the  Problem 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  paper  should,  in 
itself,  describe  a  definite  solution  of  the  high- 
way traffic  problem,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
give  some  indication  of  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  problem,  of  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
approached,  of  the  necessity  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  as  a  related  part  of  the  whole 
question  of  civic  growth  in  a  wide  region,  and 
of  the  part  which  the  Committee  on  Regional 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  can  take 
in  finding  solutions.  There  are  certain  well- 
defined  ways  in  which  the  stafif  of  the  Commit- 
tee can  most  advantageously  help  and  among 
these  are  the  following: 

1.  By  the  continued  collection  of  available  data 
bearing  directly  upon  the  subject  and  by  a  study 
of  those  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  various 
and  many  details  of  the  problem. 

2.  By  making  this  information  available  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  various  communities  within 
the  area  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  only  give  them 
a  realization  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  but 
may  help  them  in  the  solving  of  their  own  local 
projects. 

3.  By  helping  to  acquaint  each  of  the  com- 
munities with  what  is  being  done  along  these  lines 
by  their  neighbors,  not  only  so  that  they  may 
profit  by  good  examples,  but  so  that  the  plans  of 
each  of   them  may  be   coordinated. 
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4.     As  an  unofficial  body  planning  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  area,  it  is  hoped  that  im- 
partial  judgment   may   be  brought  to   bear   upon 
problems     involving     several     communities     with 
divergent  views. 

5.  By  showing  the  essential  relationship  be- 
tween traffic,  transit  and  transportation,  and  be- 
tween these  things  and  uses  and  bulk  of  buildings 
as  part  of  the  whole  problem  of  distribution  with- 
in the  metropolitan  area. 

6.  By  careful  study,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  best  expert  advice  obtainable,  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive regional  plan  which  would  include  a 
proper  system  of  highway  development  and  an 
effective  and  practical  solution  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing highway  congestion. 

$1,000,000  per  Day  Estimated  Congestion  Cost 

The  report  says  that  while  no  exact  figures 
are  available  as  to  the  cost  of  traffic  congestion 
within  the  New  York  Region,  some  idea  of  the 
probable  losses  may  be  secured  by  comparison 


with  other  communities  where  such  estimates 
have  been  carefully  made. 

In  Worcester,  Mass.,  data  showing  the  de- 
lay to  vehicles  in  passing  through  the  business 
district  were  prepared,  from  which  the  cost  of 
congestion  was  estimated  at  $35,000  a  day.  In 
Cincinnati,  a  study  of  the  speed  at  which  ve- 
hicles could  traverse  the  central  business  dis- 
trict indicated  that  approximately  $100,000  a 
day  was  the  loss  from  congestion.  In  Chicago, 
the  cost  of  permitting  cars  to  park  within  the 
Loop  District  has  been  estimated  at  $200,000 
a  day.  After  citing  these  investigations,  the 
report  adds:  "Judged  by  the  total  amount  of 
traffic  in  these  various  communities  compared 
with  New  York,  it  would  seem  safe  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  congestion  in  Manhattan  Island  at 
$500,000  per  day,  and  the  cost  in  the  whole 
Region  at  approximately  $1,000,000  a  day." 


First  New  York  State  Conference  on  Regional  and  City  Planning 


THE    practical    importance   of    extending    city 
planning  to  embrace  larger  areas  than  muni- 
cipal limits  was  given  effective  emphasis  by 
the  convening  of  the  first  New  York  State  Con- 
ference on   Regional   and  City   Planning,  held  in 
Buffalo,  June  9  and  10.     To  plan  before  the  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  to  coordinate  the  plans  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  state,  overwhelmed  by  problems 
of   congestion  and  transportation,   with  the   plans 
of  the  outlying  districts,  to  deal  comprehensively 
and  humanly  with  the  problems  of  the  state  growth 
were  the  underlying  objects.    It  was  the  first  time 
that  private  citizens   representing  small  communi- 
ties and  large  cities  from  every  part  of  the  state 
had   met   with   each   other  and   with  officials   and 
technical  experts  to  discuss  problems  of  planning. 
An  important  accomplishment  of  the  conference 
was  the  organization  of  a  federation  of  planning 
agencies,   called   the  New  York  State   Federation 
of  Planning  Boards.     The  following  officers  were 
elected:    President,  Richmond  Moot,  of  the  Sche- 
nectady   City    Planning    Commission ;    Vice-Presi- 
dent,   Peter  D.   Kiernan,  Albany,   member  of  the 
Commission  of   Housing  and  Regional   Planning; 
Secretary-Treasurer,    George    Gove,    New    York 
City,  Bureau  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning. 
In  addition,  seven  executive  members  were  elected : 
Harry   J.    March,   of   the    Buffalo.  City    Planning 
Committee ;  Edwin  A.  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  Chair- 
man of   City  Planning  Section,  American   Society 
of     Civil     Engineers ;     Edwin     Styring,     of     the 
Syracuse    Planning,    Parks   and   Recreation   Com- 
mission ;    Egbert   Bagg,   of   the   Utica   City    Plan- 
ning   Commission ;    James    G.    Brennan,    Albany, 
City   Engineer ;    Charles   W.    Leavitt,    New   York 
City,    Chairman,    Committee  on  City  and    Subur- 
ban Planning,    State   Association   of    Real    Estate 
Boards ;    Frederick    A.    Delano,    Chairman,    Plan 
of   New  York  and   Its   Environs. 

The  human  elements  in  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning were  stressed  by  several  of  the  speakers. 
Chauncey  J.  Hamlin,  President  of  the  Buffalo 
City  Planning  Association,  said :  "Planning  does 
not  engage  my   interest  because  it's  a  matter   of 


business,  of  city  development  from  the  economic 
point  of  view;  it  appeals  to  me  because  of  the 
human  factors  involved.  We  plan  for  people,  not 
for  things."  Governor  Smith,  unable  to  be  present 
in  Buffalo,  delivered  his  address  to  the  delegates 
over  the  radio  from  the  Executive  Chambers  in 
Albany.  He  said  in  part:  "In  the  past  we  have 
approached  the  problems  of  city  planning  or  state 
planning,  in  so  far  as  we  have  approached  them 
at  all,  as  problems  of  industry.  Our  big  cities 
have  been  developed  as  working  places.  Play- 
grounds are  afterthoughts  and  always  inadequate. 
It  is  as  though  man  had  been  made  to  serve  indus- 
try, and  not  industry  to  support  man." 

In  his  introductory  speech,  Clarence  S.  Stein, 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Housing  and  Re- 
gional Planning,  emphasized  the  state-wide  aspect 
of  the  new  thought  in  planning.     He  said : 

"But  even  the  best  of  our  city  plans  come  to 
an  end  at  the  city  limits.    Evils  that  experience  has 
taught  us  to  prevent  in  the  planning  of  our  cities 
are  growing  up  just  outside  these   same   cities — 
on  land  that  is  almost  certain  to  become  part  of 
these    cities.      The    city    may    have    spent    much 
energy  and  money  on  zoning,  on  the  development 
of  street  and  transit  plans,  on  a  park  system.     It 
may,   after  many  bitter   experiences,   finally  have 
coordinated   its   plan — only   to   find   that   the   plan 
leads  nowhere  outside  its  gates.     Its  road  system 
may  be  unrelated  to  the  roads  and  street  layout 
of  surrounding  development;  its  transit  lines  may 
be  congested  by  the  satellite  towns ;  though  it  may 
have  adequately  protected  itself  with  good  water, 
sanitary  and  fire  systems  and  building  and  hous- 
ing codes  against  dangers  to  the  health  and  safety 
of    its   citizens,    these   may  all   be   endangered   by 
the    uncontrolled    growth    just    outside    the    city 
limits.    This  is  why  we  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
regional    rather  than   city    planning.     Just   as   the 
individual    house    cannot    stand    by    itself,    but    is 
dependent   on  the  location   of   surrounding  build- 
ings for  light,  ventilation,   privacy,  sanitation  and 
safety   from   fire,   so   in  each   region  the   various 
satellite   towns  and   suburbs   are   dependent   upon 
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the  city,  and  it  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on  them. 

"No  city  is  master  of  its  own  destiny.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  flow  of  food  and  material  from 
other  places,  on  transportation,  on  geographic  influ- 
ences. Industry  is  generally  not  fed  locally ;  com- 
merce is  dependent  on  the  outside  world  and  the 
connections  with  the  outside  world.  The  health 
of  communities  is  interdependent.  The  disposal 
of  the  sewage  of  one  locality  may  affect  the  health 
of  other  localities.  The  smoke  or  odors  from  the 
industries  that  make  one  town  successful  may 
blight  the  growth  of  a  near-by  district — as 
Bayonne  has  injured  northern  Staten  Island.  The 
water-supply  of  one  city  may  be  rendered  useless 
by  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  its  neighbors. 
Open  country   outside   the  political   borders   of   a 


city  may  be  the  most  desirable  location  for  its 
larger  playgrounds. 

"The  development  in  cooperation  of  facilities  of 
common  usefulness  by  a  number  of  localities  leads 
to  numerous  economies.  But  such  can  only  be  per- 
manent if  based  on  a  plan  that  looks  to  future 
development." 

The  newly-organized  State  Federation  of  Plan- 
ning Boards  will  begin  its  practical  work  im- 
mediately in  connection  with  The  Buffalo-Niagara 
Frontier  Region.  A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
near  future  of  officials  of  the  municipalities  in 
and  around  the  region  to  determine  upon  a  unified 
plan  for  molding  its  future  growth,  in  the  common 
interest  of  all  who  live  in  that  important  section 
of   the  state. 


Group  Named  to  Organize  Metropolitan  Area  for  Detroit 


PERMANENT  organization  of  a  metropolitan 
area  for  southeastern  Michigan  was  agreed 
to  as  I>eing  very  desirable  when  delegates, 
semi-official  in  character,  from  more  than  a  score 
of  cities  and  towns  surrounding  Detroit,  met  May 
20  at  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce.  A  com- 
mittee of  seven  was  selected  by  the  delegates  to 
effect  a  permanent  organization. 

In  an  article  outlining  the  purpose  of  the  pro- 
posed organization,   The  Dctroitcr  says : 

"Those  attending  last  week's  conference  at  the 
Board  had  been  named  as  members  of  a  perma- 
nent committee  by  the  mayors  and  village  presi- 
dents of  communities  adjacent  to  Detroit.  This 
committee  will  organize  itself  and  appoint  sub- 
committees to  draw  up  desirable  legislation  to  be 
submitted  to  the  next  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture and  to  take  up  the  financing  of  public  projects 
through  the  agency  of  metropolitan  areas  author- 
ized by  such  legislation. 

"When  the  committee  has  satisfied  itself  on  a 


plan,  it  is  the  intention  to  enlist  state-wide  sup- 
port for  it,  so  that  the  necessary  authorization 
may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Legislature. 

"Most  of  those  present  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  finding  a  common  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem of  insuring  an  adequate  water-supply  in  the 
future  for  their  fast-growing  communities,  and 
for  sewage  disposal.  Cities  throughout  the  state 
are  facing  similar  problems,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  metropolitan  idea,  which  retains  to  each  com- 
munity its  political  identity  but  provides  for  co- 
operation between  several  cities,  villages,  or  town- 
ships, in  building  a  common  water  plant  or  sew- 
age disposal  system,  will  meet  with  ready  support. 

"The  communities  nearer  Detroit  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  formation  of  port  development  dis- 
tricts and  transportation  districts.  It  is  planned 
by  the  committee  to  draw  up  legislation  which 
will  enable  communities  to  join  together  in  form- 
ing metropolitan  districts  for  such  purposes  as 
are  of  particular  interest  to  them." 


Helping  Owners,  Builders  and  Architects  to  Conform  to  Zoning 

and  Building  Ordinances 


IN  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  village  of  Lake 
Bluff,  111.,  containing  the  text  of  its  recently 
enacted  zoning  ordinance,  a  prominent  page 
contains  the  following  practical  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  local  owners,  builders  and  archi- 
tects : 

"It  is  assumed  that  any  property  owner,  con- 
tracting builder  or  architect  intending  to  erect 
a  residence,  garage,  apartment  house  or  business 
building  within  the  definitely  zoned  areas  of  the 
village  of  Lake  Bluff  purposes  and  intends  to  con- 
form in  all  ways  possible  with  the  village  stand- 
ards and  ideals,  as  well  as  complying  with  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law  as  interpreted  in  the  va- 
rious ordinances  covering  details  of  building, 
plumbing,  drainage,  etc. 

"To  make  such  conformity  easy  and  simple,  the 
following  procedure  is  suggested : 

"i.  Employ  a  registered  architect  to  prepare 
preliminary  'elevation'  sketches  of  the  proposed 
building. 

"2.  Submit  these  elevation  sketches  to  the  Vil- 
lage Clerk  for  the  Plan  Commision's  approval  as 
to  architectural  design. 

"3.    With    the    design    approved,    the    architect 


and  owner  then  proceed  with  confidence  in  the 
execution  of  detailed  plans  and  specifications  in 
harmony  with  the  Village  Building  Code. 

"The  state  law  makes  it  compulsory  to  employ 
a  registered  architect  for  any  structure  costing 
$7,500  or  more.  The  erection  of  any  building  of 
lesser  cost  will  be  found  to  be  much  cheaper  in 
the  end,  and  possible  conflict  with  building  and 
zoning  requirements  will  likewise  be  avoided,  by 
the  employment  of  a  registered  architect. 

"4.  The  plans  and  specifications  thus  prepared 
and  approved  bring  (with  the  building  license)  a 
certificate  of  architectural  approval  by  the  Plan 
Commission,  which  tells  your  neighbors  you  are 
ivorking  zinth  and  for  the  good  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 

"It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that  building 
under  standardized  codes  in  definitely  zoned  ter- 
ritories puts  back  of  your  investment  permanent 
certainty  of  enz'ironment  that  stabilizes  values 
which  increase  and  do  not  decrease  with  the  pass- 
ing years.  Sound  business  judgment  conforms 
and  cooperates  with  these  zoning  and  building 
standards,  securing  thereby  protection  for  the 
future  not   possible  in  other  ways." 
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Hard  Water  and  Water  Softening 

By  E.  F.  Badger 

Chemical  Engineer,  Michigan  Department  of   Health 


MUCH  interest  has  recently  arisen  in  the 
question  of  hard  water  and  methods  of 
softening.  The  fact  that  the  waters  of 
Michigan  are,  for  the  most  part,  compared 
with  waters  in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  excessively  hard,  makes  the  problem 
of  practical  economic  importance.  Municipal- 
ities, manufacturers,  industrial  concerns  and 
individuals  are  showing  a  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  financial  waste  due  to  hard  water, 
and  of  the  many  advantages  of  employing 
some  method  of  softening. 

Water  is  considered  hard  when  it  possesses 
properties  which  require  a  large  amount  of 
soap  to  produce  a  lather.  Hardness  is  a  rela- 
tive term  and  so  there  is  no  strict  dividing  line 
between  a  hard  and  a  soft  water.  What  might 
be  considered  a  hard  water  in  some  parts  ol' 
the  country  would  be  considered  soft  in  other 
localities. 

The  hardness  of  water  is  due  to  certain 
mineral  solids  in  solution.  Calcium  (lime) 
and  magnesium  (magnesia)  salts  are  the  prin- 
cipal compounds  which  cause  hardness. 

Effects  of  Hardness 

The  effects  of  hard  water  are  quite  gen- 
erally known.  The  large  quantities  of  soap 
necessary  to  produce  a  lather  and  the  deposits 
which  occur  in  teakettles  are  familiar  to  the 
housekeeper.  The  hard  boiler  scale  forma- 
tion is  well  known  to  men  who  operate  steam 
plants.  Aside  from  the  large  quantities  of 
soap  required  by  hard  water,  the  greasy  scum 
which  is  deposited  by  the  soap  on  wash-bowls 
and  bathtubs  is  very  annoying  and  makes 
cleaning  difficult.  This  scum  also  tends  to 
clog  the  pores  of  the  skin,  preventing  proper 
cleansing.  The  effects  upon  laundry  work  are 
very  evident.  The  soap  compounds  (stearates 
of  lime  and  magnesia)  deposit  in  the  pores  of 
the  cloth  and  make  the  clothes  look  dirty 
as  well  as  having  a  tendency  to  rot  them. 
Strong  soaps  and  washing  compounds  are 
often  used  to  overcome  the  hardness  of  water 
and  these  may  contain  substances  which  will 
finally  ruin  all  but  the  toughest  fabrics. 

The  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  hard  water 
for  boiler  purposes  are  many.  These  include 
the  loss  in  labor,  in  repairs  (a  considerable 
item  of  loss  when  interruption  of  boiler  ser- 
vice is  considered),  in  fuel  (more  fuel  is  re- 


quired when  scale  is  present,  and  the  ioss  of 
heat  increases  as  the  thickness  of  scale  in- 
creases), and  in  the  lessening  of  the  life  of 
the  boiler  (overheating  at  some  points  in  the 
boiler  because  of  varying  thickness  of  scale 
will  weaken  it  through  the  unequal  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  metal).  This  may  also 
bring  about  deteriorations  resulting  in  the 
explosion  of  the  boiler.  Hardness  may  also 
affect  many  industrial  processes,  particularly 
dyeing,  bleaching  and  tanning. 

Cost  of  Hard  Water 

Professor  George  C.  Whipple  of  Harvard 
University,  in  his  book,  "The  Value  of  Pure 
Water,"  gives  a  table  showing  the  relation 
between  the  hardness  of  water  and  the  amount 
of  soap  required  to  soften  it.  Professor 
Whipple  states :  "It  was  found  that  one  pound 
of  the  average  soap  would  soften  167  gallons 
of  water  which  had  a  hardness  of  20  parts 
per  million.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  three 
tons  of  soap  per  million  gallons.  It  was  also 
found  that  for  every  increase  of  one  part  per 
million  of  hardness  the  cost  of  the  soap  in- 
creases $10  per  million  gallons  of  water  com- 
pletely softened." 

Taking  the  figures  of  Professor  Whipple, 
the  cost  of  soap  per  million  gallons  equals  10 
times  the  hardness  in  parts  per  million,  which 
would  make  the  cost  of  soap  required  to  re- 
duce the  hardness  of  water  having  100  parts 
per  million,  $1,000. 

While  it  is  true  that  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  water  used  by  a  community 
is  softened  by  soap,  the  cost  of  soap  is  never- 
theless enormous  to  the  community  where 
hard  water  is  used,  when  one  considers  that 
many  Michigan  waters  contain  300  or  more 
parts  per  million  of  hardness. 

Some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  cost  to  a 
community  due  to  the  necessity  of  the  instal- 
lation of  cisterns  and  extra  plumbing  and  the 
maintenance  of  this  equipment. 

Let  us  assume  a  municipality  of  20,000  peo- 
ple and  let  us  consider  5  to  a  family.  If  the 
water  is  as  hard  as  350  parts  per  million,  the 
greater  percentage  of  these  4,000  families  will 
have  cisterns.  Taking  a  conservative  figure 
of  $200  for  installation  of  a  cistern  and  extra 
plumbing,  and  assuming  that  only  one-half 
the    number    of    families    have    cisterns,    the 
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initial  cost  to  a  community  will  be  $400,000. 
Assuming  that  10  per  cent  a  year  would  cover 
depreciation,  interest,  and  maintenance,  this 
would  mean  an  annual  charge  of  $40,000  to  a 
community,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  extra  soap  used  by  those  not  having  cis- 
terns. 

Cost  of  Water  Softening 

The  cost  of  softening  water  depends  upon 
many  factors,  but  the  cost  of  chemicals  is  one 
of  the  largest  items  of  expense.  The  amount 
of  chemicals  necessary  to  secure  the  desired 
reduction  in  hardness  will  depend  upon  the 
chemical  content  of  the  water.  The  expense 
will  be  greater  with  a  water  having  perma- 
nent hardness  which  must  be  removed  than 
with  one  where  temporary  hardness  removal 
will  produce  a  satisfactory  water.  This  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  cost  of  lime  and  soda  ash. 
the  latter  costing  about  three  times  as  much 
as  the  former.  The  hardness  of  Michigan 
waters  is  largely  temporary,  and  on  that  ac- 
count relatively  small  amounts,  if  any,  of 
soda  ash  will  have  to  be  used  with  many  of 
our  waters. 

Grand  Rapids,  in  the  purification  of  Grand 
River  water,  uses  lime  for  softening  the  water 
in  conjunction  with  alum  for  water  purifica- 
tion. For  the  year  1922  the  average  hardness 
for  the  river  water  was  218  and  of  the  filtered 
water  was  128  after  the  use  on  an  average  of 
6.2  grains  of  lime  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
The  cost  of  lime,  including  freight  charges, 
was  $12.21  per  ton,  making  the  cost  of  lime 
for  softening  a  little  more  than  $5  per  million 
gallons  of  water  softened.  In  comparing  the 
cost  of  water  softening  with  lime  and  soda  ash 
and  with  "Permutit,"  Charles  P.  Hoover  states 
in  the  Ohio  Public  Health  Journal,  Ohio 
Board  of  Health,  August,  1915:  "At  the 
Columbus  water  softening  and  purification 
plant  during  the  year  1912  the  hardness  of 
Scioto  River  water  was  reduced  from  222 
parts  per  million  to  79  parts  per  million.  The 
cost  of  lime  and  soda  necessary  to  accomplish 
this  was  $6.54  per  million  gallons,  which 
would  figure  $4.57  per  million  gallons  for  the 
removal  of  100  parts  per  million  of  hardness. 
The  cost  by  the  "Permutit"  process  for  remov- 
ing TOO  parts  per  million  of  hardness  would 
be  $8.61."  These  "Permutit"  figures  are  based 
upon  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Hoover  and 
are  computed  using  the  cost  of  salt  at  Colum- 
bus, which  was  at  that  time  $3.50  a  ton. 

From  these  examples,  some  idea  of  the  cost 
of  chemicals  for  softening  water  can  be 
gained. 


Origin  of  Hardness 

The  sun  is  constantly  evaporating  large 
volumes  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  evaporated  water  reappears  on 
the  land  and  water  surfaces  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  snow.  The  part  of  the  rain  or  snow 
which  is  not  evaporated  from  the  soil  or  taken 
up  by  the  plant  roots  either  flows  over  the 
ground  to  the  nearest  watercourse  or  perco- 
lates through  the  soil. 

In  its  passage  through  the  air,  water  ac- 
quires certain  chemical  constitutents  which 
are  present  in  the  air.  These  include  nitrogen, 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of 
chemical  constituents  absorbed  by  the  water 
in  this  manner  is  relatively  small  compared  to 
that  which  it  acquires  in  its  passage  through 
the  soil  and  rock  strata.  Rain-water  is  there- 
fore a  soft  water. 

In  its  passage  through  the  soil,  water  ab- 
sorbs additional  carbonic  acid  and  traces  of 
other  acids  from  decaying  vegetable  matter 
and  from  the  excretions  of  plant  roots.  This 
acidity  which  the  water  then  possesses  greatly 
increases  its  power  to  dissolve  mineral  sub- 
stances. Again,  in  its  passage  through  the 
soil  the  water  loses  much  of  the  dissolved 
oxygen  which  it  acquired  in  passing  through 
the  air  and  for  this  reason  certain  substances 
such  as  iron  compounds,  which  would  other- 
wise be  oxidized  and  rendered  insoluble,  be- 
come soluble. 

After  passing  through  the  soil  and  subsoil, 
the  water  comes  in  contact  with  various  rock 
strata.  These  include  limestone  (calcium  car- 
bonate), dolemite  (calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonate),  sandstone  and  shales,  as  well  as 
beds  of  chlorides  of  sodium  (common  salt), 
calcium  and  magnesium,  and  beds  of  calcium 
sulfate  (gypsum).  By  reason  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  water,  the  lime  and  magnesium 
carbonates  of  the  limestone  and  dolemite  go 
into  solution  in  the  form  of  bicarbonates. 
Water  coming  in  contact  with  the  chlorides 
and  sulfates  dissolves  these  substances  also. 

The  hardness  caused  by  the  bicarbonates  is 
called  temporary,  as  these  solids  will  precipi- 
tate or  settle  out  on  boiling  in  an  open  vessel  or 
when  the  water  is  treated  with  hydrated  lime. 
The  hardness  caused  by  sulfates  and  chlorides 
is  called  permanent.  These  will  not  precipi- 
tate out  when  water  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel 
or  by  the  addition  of  hydrated  lime,  but  when 
boiled  under  pressure  at  a  temperature  of 
about  250°  F.,  calcium  sulfate  becomes  in- 
soluble and  will  deposit  as  a  hard  scale  upon 
the  inside  walls  of  the  boiler  especially  when 
mixed  with  magnesia  and  silica. 
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Water  Softening 

Any  method  which  removes  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  from  solution  is  called  water 
softening.  The  most  common  method,  and  the 
one  used  by  municipalities,  is  the  lime-soda 
process.  Hydrated  lime  and  soda  ash  are 
used.  The  hydrated  lime  enters  into  a  chem- 
ical reaction  with  the  bicarbonates  in  the 
water,  and  compounds  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium settle  out.  There  is  one  feature  of  this 
reaction  which  should  be  noted,  namely,  that 
the  lime  added  to  effect  the  precipitation  of 
lime  and  magnesia  is  itself  precipitated  out  if 
added  in  proper  amounts.  This  explains  why 
the  addition  of  hydrated  lime  to  the  water  to 
be  treated  does  not  increase  its  hardness  but 
decreases  it.  As  the  sulfates  and  chlorides 
are  not  affected  by  the  use  of  hydrated  lime, 
some  other  substance  must  be  added  to  remove 
the  lime  and  magnesia  from  these  compounds. 
Soda  ash  is  used  for  this  purpose. 

With  the  use  of  soda  ash  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  of  the  sulfates  and  chlorides  be- 
come replaced  by  sodium,  and  the  sodium  com- 
pounds remain  in  solution  while  calcium  and 
magnesium  carbonates  settle  out.  The  sodium 
compounds  do  not  produce  hardness.  In  the 
softening  of  large  volumes  of  water  it  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  proper  proportion  and  a 
thorough  mixing  of  the  chemicals  with  the 
water  and  also  to  have  a  proper  time  period 
for  chemical  reaction  to  take  place.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  the  operation.  For  many  reasons  no 
attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  hardness  by  the 
lime-soda  method  below  a  certain  point.  With 
Michigan  waters  it  is  believed  that  a  water 
with  a  residual  hardness  of  loo  parts  per  mil- 
lion or  slightly  less  after  treatment  will  be 
generally  satisfactory   for  domestic  purposes. 

Another  method  for  softening  water  might 
be  mentioned,  as  it  is  a  method  used  particu- 
larly by  some  industrial  concerns. 

The  process  involves  the  use  of  natural  or 
artificial  zeolites  (zeolites  are  complex  sili- 
cates).    The  chemistry  of  softening  with  zeo- 


lites is  based  upon  the  exchange  of  the  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  bases  in  the  water  with 
the  sodium  of  the  zeolite.  After  a  time  the 
sodium  of  the  zeolite  becomes  exhausted  and  it 
is  necessary  to  recharge  or  rejuvenate  the  zeo- 
lite. This  is  done  by  using  common  salt  solu- 
tion (generally  lo  per  cent  solution  sodium 
chloride)  and  allowing  the  brine  to  stand  in 
contact  with  the  spent  zeolite.  After  rejuve- 
nation of  the  zeolite,  the  excess  brine  is  drawn 
off  and  the  zeolite  washed,  thus  making  it 
again  ready  for  use. 

Zero  hardness  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method  of  softening,  which  makes  it  useful 
to  adopt  in  many  industries,  particularly  in 
laundries,  textile  mills  and  dye-works.  Resi- 
dences are  often  equipped  with  small  water 
softeners,  which  appear  under  different  trade 
names,  such  as  "Permutit"  and  "Refinite." 
Many  of  these  commercial  softeners  are  of 
the  zeolite  type.  The  advantage  of  these  in- 
stallations is  that  cisterns  and  pumping  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  use  of  rain-water  can 
be  done  away  with,  as  well  as  that  the  use  of 
hard  water  for  many  household  purposes  can 
be  avoided. 

Conclusions 

Some  of  the  effects  and  the  costs  of  hard 
water  have  been  pointed  out  and  figures  have 
been  given  showing  the  cost  of  chemicals  re- 
quired to  reduce  loo  parts  of  hardness  in  water 
at  Columbus  and  90  parts  in  water  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Examples  have  also  been  given  show- 
ing the  cost  of  soap  and  the  approximate 
initial  and  yearly  cost  of  maintaining  cisterns 
and  extra  plumbing  for  rain-water  where  the 
municipal  water  is  excessively  hard.  Another 
point  which  should  be  emphasized  is  the  great 
cost  to  various  industries  in  many  ways  by 
having  hard  water.  Many  municipalities 
should  seriously  consider  the  installation  of  a 
central  water-softening  plant.  Such  a  plant 
would  unquestionably  effect  a  great  saving  to 
the  citizens  and  the  industries. 

Acknowledgment. — Prepared  from  a  paper  in  Public 
Health,  published  by  the  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Health. 


One  Fire  Each  Year  for  Every  Twenty-One  Public  Garages 


FIRE   losses  in  public  garages  and  the  causes 
of   these   losses   are   discussed   in   the   leading 
article     in     Safeguarding     America     Against 
Fire  for  April,   1924.     The  extent  of  these  losses 
throughout  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the 
following  paragraph : 

Reliable  statistics  place  the  number  of  public 
garages  in  the  United  States  at  exactly  49,156. 
From  January  i,  1918,  to  December  31,  1922,  fire 
losses  occurred  among  them  amounting  to  $19,- 
677.593  on  buildings  and  equipment  and  such 
stocks    of   accessories   as   customarily  are   carried 


by  garages.  This  loss  grew  out  of  11,519  sepa- 
rate claims  for  insurance.  With  an  average  num- 
ber of  claims  per  annum  of  2,304  it  will  be  noted 
that  out  of  every  twenty-one  garages  one  suf- 
fers more  or  less  severely  from  fire  every  year ; 
or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  one  public  garage  is, 
on  the  average,  visited  by  the  flames  every  three 
hours — a  high  ratio  of  burning,  even  in  America. 
Here  is  a  problem  which  obviously  needs  more 
consideration  than  it  is  receiving  from  city  coun- 
cils and  fire  departments,  as  well  as  from  the 
garage  owners  themselves. 
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Testing  Rubber  Street  Pavement 

Two  Sections  Laid  at  Heavy-Traffic  Points  in  Boston  to  Determine  Serviceability 


THE  first  section  of  rubber 
street  pavement  in  the 
East  was  laid  on  May  7 
and  the  second  section  on  May 
14  on  Northern  Avenue,  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  near  the  center  of 
the  drawbridge,  where  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  most  severe 
horse-drawn  vehicle  and  motor 
truck  conditions  exist.  At  this 
point  approximately  1,000  ve- 
hicles pass  each  hour  in  each 
direction.  The  first  rubber 
block  was  laid  by  Joseph  A. 
Rourke,  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  Boston,  the  sec- 
ond block  by  Clarence  Wright,  President  of 
the  Wright  Rubber  Products  Company,  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  and  the  third  block  by  Day  Baker, 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Automobile  Dealer  and  Garage 
Association,  who  for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  urging  the  use  of  rubber  for  street  and 
bridge  pavement. 

The  rubber  pavement  laid  on  the  Northern 
Avenue  bridge  consists  of  blocks  6  by  12 
inches  and  i  inch  thick.  The  great  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  success  of  rubber  block  pave- 
ment has  been  the  inability  to  keep  the  blocks 
down  and  to  prevent  them  from  creeping. 
Cementing  to  the  foundation  did  not  seem  to 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  The  Wright 
rubber  paving  blocks  are  constructed  with 
Iwo  semicircular  flaps  on  one  side  and  one 
flap  on  one  end  of  the  base  of  the  block, 
which  fit  into  corresponding  recesses  in  the 
base  of  the  adjoining  block.  Spikes  are  driven 
through  holes  in  the  flaps  into  the  bridge  floor- 


NEW  BUBBER  BLOCK  PAVING  ON  BRIDGE  IN  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ing,  or  the  special  device  used  for  concrete 
road  foundations.  The  blocks  are  laid  in  hot 
rubberized  cement,  uniting  the  blocks  and 
holding  them  to  the  foundation,  making  a 
water-tight  roadway  over  the  street  or  bridge 
foundation. 

The  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  this 
rubber  pavement  can  be  laid  was  exemplified 
by  a  crew  of  four  bridge  mechanics,  a  cement 
pourer,  a  cement  layer,  a  paving  block  placer 
and  a  spiker,  who  laid  the  first  hundred  at  a 
rate  of  60  square  feet  per  hour. 

These  sections  of  rubber  pavement  have 
shown  no  scratches  or  marks  from  horseshoe 
calks  or  the  heavy  steel  tires  of  the  drays  using 
this  bridge.  As  the  horses  and  vehicles  pass 
over  the  rubber-paved  section,  the  lack  of  noise 
is  at  once  appreciated,  thus  showing  the  de- 
sirability of  this  class  of  pavement  for  streets 
around  hospitals,  particular  residences  and 
high-class  office  buildings,  as  well  as  near 
schoolhouses. 


Water- Works  Improvements  in  Denver 


THE  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  have  assured  the  taxpayers 
that  although  the  charter  amendment  and 
ordinance  authorizing  the  1923  series  of  municipal 
water  bonds  provided  for  a  tax  levy  to  pay  in- 
terest and  establish  a  sinking  fund  for  retirement, 
the  Board  has  obligated  itself  by  resolution  to 
pay  both  interest  and  principal  from  the  earnings 
of  the  plant.  The  number  of  new  taps  for  1923 
is  2,863,  a  gain  of  24  over  the  number  for  1922. 
The  total  number  of  taps  on  December  31,  1923, 
was  55,509- 

Work  has  been  started  in  relining  the  Ashland 
reservoir  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Plans  are  being 
prepared   for   the  66-inch   conduit    from   Marston 


Lake  to  West  Alameda  and  Federal  Boulevard, 
and  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction 
of  a  66-inch  Douglas  fir-stave  raw-water  conduit 
from  Kassler  to  Marston  Lake,  a  distance  of  more 
than  10  miles.  Contracts  let  for  this  work  totaled 
$760,842.59.  A  contract  has  also  been  let  for  the 
construction  of  20,330  feet  of  54-inch  reinforced 
concrete  conduit  from  Massey  Hill  to  Wynetka  at 
a  total  cost  of  $416,765.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  line  built  two  years  ago  from  the  filter 
beds  at  Kassler  to  Massey  Hill  and  when  com- 
pleted will  carry  50,000,000  gallons  per  day  and 
replace  the  old  wood  lines  Nos.  i  and  3,  which 
have  ceased  to  be  serviceable.  Nearly  one  million 
dollars  has  been  spent  on  new  equipment. 
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Building  Public  Works  by  Force  Account 

A  Review  of  the  Experience  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Published  in  the  Dayton  Municipal  Revieiv 


By  Ivan  E.  Houk 

Formerly  City  Engineer,  Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  experience  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  build- 
ing ptiblic  works  by  force  account  has 
shown  that  such  methods  are  often, 
though  not  always,  advisable.  In  general, 
such  methods  have  been  found  economical  in 
times  of  unemployment,  when  first-class  fore- 
men and  efficient  labor  are  plentiful  at  rea- 
sonable prices;  in  cases  of  comparatively  small 
jobs  of  ordinary  nature  where  the  costs  of 
organization  and  preliminary  preparations 
are  relatively  large  proportions  of  the  total 
cost;  at  times  when  the  city  has  idle  equip- 
ment suited  to  the  work  in  question ;  and  in 
instances  where  the  contractors  have  com- 
bined with  the  intention  of  controlling  con- 
struction costs. 

Force  account  methods  have  certain  ad- 
vantages over  contract  methods.  Probably 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  possibili- 
ties of  starting  the  work  before  the  plans  are 
completed,  and  of  making  changes  in  the  plans 
as  the  work  progresses  without  the  necessity 
of  being  called  upon  to  combat  unreasonable 
claims  for  extras.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  contract  methods  sometimes  have 
certain  advantages  over  force  account  meth- 
ods. For  instance,  contractors  do  sometimes 
evade  the  eight-hour  law  where  municipalities 
cannot.  In  the  summer  of  1923,  when  consid- 
erable construction  work  was  under  way  in 
Dayton,  the  city  had  trouble  in  securing  satis- 
factory common  labor,  because  the  best  men 
preferred  to  work  for  contractors  where  they 
could  put  in  ten  hours  a  day  rather  than  eight. 
Then  again,  private  companies  are  not  ham- 
pered by  governmental  "red  tape"  as  munici- 
palities are.  Conditions  regarding  availability 
of  suitable  equipment  may  be  reversed.  Con- 
tractors may  have  idle  machinery  adapted  to 
the  work  in  question  when  the  city-owned 
equipment  is  busy,  or  when  the  city  does  not 
own  suitable  equipment.  The  contractors  may 
be  short  of  work  and  anxious  to  secure  con- 
tracts in  order  to  keep  their  organizations  to- 
gether. On  such  occasions  Dayton  has 
awarded  grading  jobs  at  rock-bottom  prices — 
prices  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  low- 
ered by  force  account  methods. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  commission-man- 
ager form  of  government,  which  followed 
shortly  after  the  19 13  flood,  considerable  work 


has  been  done  by  force  account  methods.  In 
the  city's  charter  are  sections  which  give  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Service  the  right,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  City  Commission 
and  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  ordinance, 
to  construct  public  works  by  the  direct  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  materials  and  the  direct 
employment  of  labor,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
force  account.  During  recent  years  this  right 
has  been  exercised  whenever  and  wherever  the 
character  of  the  work  or  the  existing  labor 
and  contract  conditions  showed  such  pro- 
cedure to  be  justified.  Of  the  milHon-and-a- 
half-dollars'  worth  of  work  executed  in  1922 
and  1923,  approximately  25  per  cent  was  car- 
ried on  by  force  account.  Since  the  close  of 
the  World  War,  practically  all  the  new  sewer 
installations  have  been  made  by  force  account, 
because  the  contractors,  apparently  in  a  com- 
bined effort  to  maintain  high  construction 
costs,  refused  to  submit  bids  within  the  engi- 
neer's estimates  after  the  estimates  had  been 
reduced  in  accordance  with  the  reductions  in 
labor  and  material  prices.  In  addition  to  the 
sewer  work,  which  included  the  building  of 
two  sanitary  relief  sewer-mains,  the  force  ac- 
count activities  during  the  last  two  years  in- 
cluded a  considerable  amount  of  street  pave- 
ment resurfacing  with  sheet  asphalt;  the  lay- 
ing of  some  sheet  asphalt  surfaces  on  new 
pavements,  the  bases  of  which  had  been  built 
by  contract;  the  laying  of  some  new  brick 
pavements;  the  construction  of  a  few  rein- 
forced concrete  culverts  in  the  old  Miami  and 
Erie  Canal;  and  the  building  of  the  founda- 
tion structure  for  a  new  sewage  pumping- 
station. 

Examples  of   Force  Account  Construction 

A  good  part  of  the  above-mentioned  im- 
provements was  begun  in  the  fall  of  192 1  and 
carried  on  during  the  following  winter  months 
when  the  unemployment  situation  was  worst, 
primarily  with  the  view  of  providing  work 
for  the  needy,  believing  it  better  policy  to  pro- 
vide work  than  charity.  It  developed,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  culverts  especially,  that 
considerable  money  could  be  saved  the  tax- 
payers by  doing  the  work  at  that  time.  For 
instance,  construction  companies,  because  of 
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the  lack  of  work,  were  glad  to  lend  the  city 
their  best  foremen  at  their  regular  straight- 
time  rates.  They  were  also  glad  to  rent  their 
equipment  to  the  city  at  reasonable  prices. 
Sufficient  and  efficient  first-class  common  labor 
was  obtained  at  fair  prices,  and  common  labor 
at  35  cents  an  hour  was  used  in  placing  the 
steel.  Consequently,  the  city  was  able  to  build 
culverts  at  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
estimated  costs.  The  Stewart  Street  Culvert, 
near  the  National  Cash  Register  plant,  which 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  typical  case,  was  built 
at  a  total  cost  of  $12,359.84,  a  saving  of 
$6,787.08  over  the  original  estimate  of  $19,- 
146.92.  Of  course,  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  the  cost  would  have  been  if  the  job 
had  been  done  by  contract,  since  the  work  was 
not  advertised  for  bids.  It  is  pretty  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  the  contract  cost  would 
have  exceeded  the  actual  cost.  In  1919  the 
Germantown  sewage  pumping-station  was 
built  at  a  total  cost  of  $13,687.70,  by  force 
account,  including  machinery  and  equipment, 
a  saving  of  $6,500  over  the  engineer's  esti- 
mate. This  job  had  been  advertised  several 
times,  and  the  bids  received  varied  from  $32,- 
000  to  $36,000. 

While  the  sewers  were  built  at  costs  within 
the  estimates  in  practically  all  cases,  the  sav- 
ings in  the  work  done  during  the  unemploy- 
ment crisis  were  not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of 
the  culverts,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  or 
more  recent  sewer  work.  There  were  two 
causes  primarily  responsible  for  this,  both  of 
which  hinged  on  the  labor  situation.  One 
was  that  in  order  to  furnish  some  work  to  as 
many  men  as  possible,  new  gangs  were  put  on 
each  week,  keeping  only  a  few  of  the  best  men 
on  each  job  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  new 
gang.  Thus  the  foremen  were  handicapped 
in  a  way,  in  that  they  were  continuously 
breaking  in  new  men.  About  the  time  the 
men  became  accustomed  to  the  job  so  that 
they  could  work  efficiently,  they  were  laid  off 
and  new  men  put  on  in  their  places.  The 
other  cause  was  that  practically  all  of  the 
work  was  done  by  hand  instead  of  by  ma- 
chinery— even  the  mixing  of  the  concrete  in 
some  instances.  In  the  more  recent  sewer 
work,  as  well  as  in  that  carried  on  betore  the 
business  depression,  when  labor  was  scarce 
instead  of  plentiful.  Keystone  diggers,  trench- 
ing machines,  concrete  mixers  and  other  types 
of  machinery  were  used  whenever  possible. 
Consequently,  the  costs  were  kept  proportion- 
ately smaller  and  the  savings  over  the  esti- 
mates made  correspondingly  larger.  In  1921 
the  city  laid  7,322.3  lineal  feet  of  storm  sewer, 


by  force  account,  at  a  total  cost  of  $30,646.88, 
a  figure  $9,462.81  less  than  the  engineer's  esti- 
mates. Included  in  this  total  was  the  Brook- 
lyn Avenue  sewer,  which  was  advertised  for 
bids  to  be  opened  February  14,  and  for  which 
no  bids  were  received.  It  was  built  by  force 
account  at  a  cost  of  $14,821.90,  a  saving  of 
$2,682.60  over  the  estimate.  Many  similar 
cases  might  be  mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  sewer  work,  competition 
among  foremen,  as  well  as  full  information 
regarding  the  progress  on  the  various  jobs, 
and,  consequently,  knowledge  regarding  the 
abilities  and  efficiencies  of  the  foremen,  was 
obtained  by  a  system  of  weekly  reports.  These 
were  prepared  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  sewer  work,  and  showed  the  total  amount 
of  work  completed  to  date,  the  estimated  cost 
of  it,  the  actual  cost,  and  the  accumulated  bal- 
ance or  deficit.  When  the  time  came  to  reduce 
forces,  these  reports  furnished  a  conclusive 
basis  for  action. 

Minor  sewer  installations,  such  as  are  beivig 
continually  required  in  cities  of  appreciable 
size,  constitute  a  class  of  work  which  prob- 
ably should  be  done  by  force  account  in  all  in- 
stances. These  jobs  are  really  of  a  mainte- 
nance nature,  and  should  be  handled  by  sewer 
gangs,  organized  and  operated  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  maintenance  crews. 
Similar  gangs  may  be  kept  busy  on  the  larger 
sewer  jobs,  as  has  been  done  in  Dayton  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years ;  but  there  may  be  many 
instances  where  it  is  more  advisable  to  do  such 
work  by  contract.  Minor  street  paving  jobs 
might  also  be  economically  handled  by  force 
account  methods,  especially  those  of  sheet  as- 
phalt construction.  Most  cities  of  appreciable 
size  own  asphalt  plants  for  use  in  repair  work, 
whereas  paving  contractors,  unless  they  are 
specializing  in  asphalt  work,  seldom  own  such 
equipment.  The  plants  and  crews  used  on 
the  municipal  repair  work  may  also  be  used  on 
new  construction. 

Dayton  began  resurfacing  her  worn-out 
brick  pavements  with  sheet  asphalt  about  four 
years  ago,  doing  the  work  by  force  account 
and  using  the  asphalt  repair  gangs  during 
spare  times.  Streets  carrying  car-tracks  were 
resurfaced  on  the  shoulders  with  courses  vary- 
ing from  o  to  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  aver- 
aging about  half  an  inch,  at  a  cost  of  about 
49  cents  a  square  yard,  exclusive  of  overhead. 
Other  streets  were  resurfaced  with  courses 
varying  from  0  to  3  inches  in  depth,  averaging 
about  2  inches,  at  a  cost  of  about  85  cents  a 
square  yard,  exclusive  of  overhead.  No  work 
of  this  nature  was  done  by  contract;  conse- 
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quently,  no  direct  comparison  of  costs  by  the 
two  methods  is  possible.  However,  a  few  3- 
inch  courses,  on  new  pavements,  the  basis  of 
which  had  been  laid  by  contract,  were  laid  at 
a  cost  slightly  less  than  $1.40  a  square  yard, 
exclusive  of  overhead,  at  a  time  when  asphalt 
paving  companies  were  getting  $1.90  for  simi- 
lar work.  Of  course,  the  latter  figure  had  to 
cover  overhead  as  well  as  other  charges. 
These  jobs  were  not  advertised  for  bids,  be- 
cause they  were  too  small  to  warrant  the 
bringing  of  a  plant  to  Dayton.  Dayton's  as- 
phalt work  has  been  handicapped  in  the  past 
by  the  limitations  of  the  plant,  a  rather  ancient 
type  with  a  capacity  of  only  about  500  yards  a 
day.  A  new  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  1,250 
yards  a  day,  was  purchased  last  year,  so  that 
better  work  can  be  done  in  the  future. 

Thus  far,  Dayton  has  not  found  it  neces- 
sary or  advisable  to  do  much  new  street  im- 
provement work  by  force  account;  except,  of 
course,  the  comparatively  small  jobs,  which, 
like  the  sewer  installations,  are  really  of  a 
maintenance  nature,  and  can  be  handled  by 
the  maintenance  crews.  Satisfactory  com- 
petitive bidding,  resulting  in  fair  contract 
prices,  has  usually  been  obtained  in  the  case 
of  new  street  work.  Force  account  methods 
■have  been  used  in  a  few  instances  where  the 
legislation,  started  during  the  period  of  rising 
prices,  did  not  provide  sufficient  funds.  In 
such  cases  it  was  considered  better  policy  to 
do  the  work  by  force  account  rather  than  by 
contract.  Force  account  methods  were  also 
used  in  a  few  instances  after  the  war,  on  jobs 
from  which  no  bids  could  be  obtained.  Klee 
Court,  a  small  brick  paving  job,  the  cost  of 
which  has  been  estimated  at  $12,463.50,  in 
April,  191 8,  was  paved  by  force  account  in  the 
fall  of  1921,  at  a  cost  of  $9,625.18,  a  saving  of 
$2,837.82,  or  about  23  per  cent  of  the  estimate. 
A  part  of  this  saving,  however,  probably  about 
$800,  was  due  to  laying  the  brick  flatwise  in- 
stead of  4  inches  deep,  as  it  is  genetaiiy  laid 
in  Dayton.  This  job  was  advertised  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  but  no  bids  were  received.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  in 


costs  between  the  spring  of  1919  and  the  fall 
of  1921. 

Force  account  work  in  Dayton  has  not,  thus 
far,  been  hampered  by  civil  service  regulations. 
While  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  the 
authority,  under  the  charter,  to  supervise  the 
employment  of  all  classes  of  day  labor,  the 
members  of  the  Commission,  in  their  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  other  divisions  of 
the  city  government  to  the  end  that  the  con- 
struction work  be  prosecuted  most  economi- 
cally, have  not  rigidly  exercised  this  authority. 
They  have  felt,  as  have  also  the  engineers,  that 
as  far  as  common  labor  is  concerned,  the  hir- 
ing, and  especially  the  firing,  had  better  be 
handled  entirely  by  the  foremen  on  the  jobs. 

There  are  also,  undoubtedly,  times  when  re- 
liable contractors  are  exceedingly  anxious  for 
work;  times  when  they  will  bid  rock-bottom 
prices  in  order  to  obtain  it.  As  long  as  private 
jobs  are  done  by  contract,  we  shall  have  con- 
tractors ;  and  as  long  as  we  have  contractors, 
there  will  be  times  when  they  are  unusually 
anxious  for  work.  Such  times  are  good 
times  to  advertise  work. 

Applicability 

Each  job  of  appreciable  magnitude  should 
be  studied  individually,  and  all  the  various  af- 
fecting conditions  given  proper  consideration 
before  deciding  which  method  to  use.  Prob- 
ably more  public  work  should  be  constructed 
by  force  account  in  the  future  than  has  been 
so  built  in  the  past.  The  increase  in  such  ac- 
tivities, however,  should  be  made  when  and 
where  careful  business  judgment  shows  such 
procedure  to  be  justified,  not  merely  based  on 
a  general  recommendation  that  such  methods 
be  used  in  public  works  construction.  As  far 
as  municipalities  are  concerned  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  only  on  the  comparatively  small 
jobs  of  ordinary  nature,  such  as  the  small 
sewer  and  paving  jobs,  which  are  really  main- 
tenance matters  and  which  can  be  handled  by 
the  maintenance  crews  in  connection  with 
their  routine  work,  that  force  account  methods 
can  be  considered  invariably  advisable.  ; 


Dust-Laying  in  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


DUST-LAYING  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in  the 
last  four  years  has  been  with  oil  instead  of 
water,  and  as  no  complaint  has  been  re- 
ceived from  taxpayers  or  property  owners  be- 
cause of  the  change,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  results,  so  far  as  the  abutters  are  concerned, 
is  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  when  water  was 
used.  The  use  of  oil  instead  of  water  has  been 
-of  great  assistance  in  keeping  the  earth  and  gravel 
streets  in  good  condition,  according  to  David  A. 


Hartwell,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  09 
is  not  used  on  paved  or  macadam  streets,  but 
special  effort  is  made  to  keep  such  streets  so  clean 
that  no  complaint  will  be  occasioned  by  dust  when 
the  wind  velocity  is  great.  The  quantity  of  oil 
used  in  1922,  the  last  year  for  which  a  report 
is  available,  was  12  tank  cars  containing  116.- 
558  gallons.  The  price  paid  was  $0,051  per  gal- 
lon, which  was  the  lowest  price  paid  in  any  recent 
year. 
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Forward  Steps  in  City  and  County 


County  Board  of  Education  Busses  Oper- 
ated by  High  School  Students 

Birmingham,  Ala. — In  building  up  the  system 
of  consolidated  rural  schools  now  successfully 
established  in  Jefiferson  County,  the  County  Board 
of  Education  has  recognized  the  importance  of 
providing  adequate  transportation  facilities  for  the 
pupils. 

When  the  program  of  consolidated  schools  was 
undertaken  in  this  county  several  years  ago,  the 
first  step  was  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
schools  of  modern  type,  giving  the  children  of  the 
rural  districts  advantages  in  public  school  educa- 
tion equal  to  those  offered  by  the  cities.  The  next 
step  was  to  arrange  for  the  free  transportation 
of  the  children  to  and  from  school.  This  was  at 
first  handled  by  letting  contracts  to  outside  parties, 
but  it  was  later  decided  to  purchase  and  operate 
our  own  busses.  Experience  has  proved  this 
method  to  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  one,  in 
that  we  can  at  any  time  change  the  bus  routes 
and  increase  or  decrease  the  bus  service  as  neces- 
sity demands,  without  trouble  or  extra  expense. 

When  the  resolution  was  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  own  and  operate  its  own  busses,  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  White  busses.  Model  15,  were 
acquired.  They  have  proved  very  economical  and 
reliable;  we  have  had  practically  no  tardy  pupils 
among  those  who  use  them. 

At  the  present  time  about  900  children  are  trans- 
ported daily  in  this  county,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  some  busses  are  required  to  make  two  trips 
daily.  The  drivers  are  selected  from  the  high 
school  male  students  recommended  by  the  school 
superintendents.  They  are  paid  a  small  monthly 
salary  for  this  service,  and  they  are  very  anxious 
to  make  good-^  The  parents  of  the  children  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  system,  and  many  re- 
quests have  been  received  for  more  busses  oper- 
ated by  the  Board  of  Education  in  sections  where 


some  of  the  routes  are  still  operated  by  contractors. 
The  saving  effected  by  the  elimination  of  con- 
tract charges  for  bus  transportation  will,  it  is' 
believed,  cover  the  cost  of  the  busses  within  a 
period  of  four  or  five  years,  and  the  machines 
will  still  be  fit  for  many  more  years  of  service. 

R.   G.   HEWITT, 
Chief    Clerk,    Jefferson    County    Board    of    Education. 

Studying  the  Requirements  of  a  Munic- 
ipal Transportation  System 

RocKFORD,  III.— On  December  23,  1923,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Rock- 
ford,  instructing  the  Mayor  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  himself  and  four  others, 
to  investigate  and  prepare  a  proposal  for  a  publicly 
operated  transportation  system,  and  stipulating 
that  a  complete  report  of  said  committee  should  be 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  before  any  action 
would  be  taken  in  a  twenty-year  franchise  ordi- 
nance then  pending  to  the  local  traction  company. 

The  report  of  this  committee  was  published  in 
May,  1924,  in  pamphlet  form  and  is  available  for 
any  reader  of  The  American  City  who  may  re- 
quest a  copy.  It  contains  information  gathered  by 
the  committee  regarding  the  transportation  systems 
in  forty-seven  cities  of  from  40,000  to  100,000  popu- 
lation. The  conclusions  of  the  committee,  so  far 
as  the  local  situation  is  concerned,  are  as  follows : 

"Your  committee  is  willing  to  grant  that  cities 
having  an  efficient  street  railway  system  are  as 
well  off  as  they  could  be  with  an  exclusive  bus 
system,  but  cities  which,  like  Rockford,  lack  an 
up-to-date  street  railway  system,  could  make  no 
mistake  in  insisting  upon  a  change.  We  hold  that 
a  contract  between  a  city  and  a  private  utility 
should  be  as  binding  and  sacred  as  a  contract  be- 
tween men.  This  condition  has  not  prevailed  in 
the  past.  That  has  been  one  of  our  most  difficult 
problems,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  should  have 


ONE   OF  THE   CONSOLIDATED    RURAL   SCHOOLS   IN     JEFFERSON    COUNTY,    ALA.,    SHOWING    PART    OP 
THE  FLEET   OF  MOTOR  BUSSES  USED   FOR  TRANSPORTING   SCHOOL  CHILDREN 
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been  no  problem  at  all.  When  contracts  with  cor- 
porations or  individuals  are  broken,  means  may  be 
found  whereby  they  may  be  enforced.  Such  has 
not  been  the  case  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  privately  owned  public  utilities,  and  until  such 
time  as  our  Legislature  sees  fit  to  enact  such  laws 
as  will  permit  the  cities  of  the  state  to  settle  its 
own  difficuUies  and  to  solve  its  own  problems,  then 
the  only  means  of  protection  that  we  have  left  is 
to  refuse  to  become  a  party  to  long-term  fran- 
chises. 

"Concerning  municipal  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  transportation  system,  or  the  leasing  thereof, 
your  committee  would  report  that  no  lease  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  matter  of  a  municipally 
owned  system  be  investigated  further.  Your  com- 
mittee feels,  however,  that  municipal  ownership 
is  the  only  means  of  solving  the  transportation 
problem,  but  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  em- 
barking upon  such  an  undertaking,  for  the  follow- 
ing reason: 

"That  the  present  state  laws  are  detrimental  to 
the  successful  and  practical  financing  and  opera- 
tion of  such  an  activity.  Further,  we  feel  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  take  over  the  company's  property 
in  its  present  condition. 

"Your  committee  is  convinced  that  the  public 
would  loyally  support  a  municipal  transportation 
system,  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  citizen 
would  be  a  partner  in  the  enterprise  and  conse- 
quently a  booster  for  its  success  instead  of  being 
hostile  to  the  utility  as  is  the  case  at  this  time. 
We  hold  that  what  is  of  necessity  a  monopoly, 
should  be  a  public  monopoly,  and  operated  solely 
for  public  convenience  and  service. 

J.  H.  HALLSTROM,   Mayor. 

Milk  Must  Be  Served  in  Individual 
Containers  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  III. — In  accordance  with  an  order  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Department  of  Health  of  Chi- 
cago, all  milk  sold  to  the  public  by  restaurants  and 
other  eating-places  in  this  city  must  be  served  to 
the  patrons  from  the  original  containers,  bottles, 
or  receptacles  of  a  similar  character,  instead  of 
dipping,  pouring  or  serving  from  ordinary  urns 
as  heretofore.  One  exception  to  this  rule  has  been 
made,  however,  in  the  case  of  certain  large  restau- 
rateurs who  have  been  permitted  to  dispense  milk 
with  the  aid  of  certain  appliances  that  result  in 
milk  of  the  proper  butter- fat  content  when  served 
and  that  permit  of  being  easily  cleaned. 

The  Department  of  HeaUh  has  for  several  years 
been  collecting  samples  of  milk  as  served  in  glasses 
to  patrons  of  eating-places,  and  in  tests  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  Department's  laboratory 
it  was  found  that  every  third  glass  of  milk  sold 
in  the  city  was  below  the  standard  butter-fat  con- 
tent of  3  per  cent,  which  was  in  violation  of  the 
Chicago  ordinance.  After  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  situation  in  this  city,  and  a  study  of 
the  methods  in  practice  in  twelve  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  in  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  health  departments 
of  these  cities,  it  was  decided  to  enforce  this  order 
prohibiting  the  dispensing  of  milk  through  ordi- 
nary urns,  pouring  cans,  etc.,  and  the  skimming 
of  cream  from  milk  before  it  is  sold.  Therefore, 
milk  is  now  being  sold  in  individual  half-pint  bot- 
tles or  by  means  of  specially  constructed  urns.  In 
soda  fountains  where  malted  milk  is  sold,  the  milk 
is  handled  in  quart  bottles. 


The  proprietors  of  various  establishments  with 
whom  the  Department  has  conferred  regarding 
the  matter,  have  offered  their  cooperation,  and  it 
is  believed  that  within  a  very  short  time  milk  of 
legal  butter- fat  content  and  bacteriologic  standard 
will  be  sold  throughout  the  city. 

HERMAN  N.  BUNDESEN,  M.  D., 

Commissioner  of  Health. 

County  Firemen'' s  Association  Conducts 
Fire  Prevention  Contest 

Oxford,  N.  Y. — To  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
need  for  fire  prevention  in  Chenango  County,  and 
especially  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  and  small- 
town inhabitants  who'  suffer  the  greatest  loss 
from  fire  in  this  section,  the  Chenango  County 
Firemen's  Association  recently  conducted  a  fire 
prevention  essay  contest  among  the  public  school 
pupils  of  the  county.  The  contestants  were  di- 
vided into  three  groups — pupils  in  high  schools,  in 
grades  below  the  high  school,  and  in  district 
schools,  and  a  first  prize  of  $10  and  a  second  prize 
of  $5  were  awarded  to  the  winners  in  each  group. 

To  assist  the  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  their 
essays,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  furnish  speakers  on  the  subject  of  fire  pre- 
vention to  any  school  in  the  county  upon  applica- 
tion. In  announcing  the  rules  for  the  contest,  the 
committee  in  charge  stated  that  the  essays  would 
be  judged  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
practical  suggestions  offered  for  the  prevention  of 
fires  in  homes,  premises,  schools  and  churches. 
From  the  papers  submitted  it  was  apparent  that 
the  pupils  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Association  will  result 
in  a  noteworthy  reduction  in  the  fire  loss  in 
Chenango  County  this  year. 

First    Prize   Essay   I^f   the   High    School   Group 
(By  Fanny  E.  Nelson,   Smithville  Union   School) 

The  need  for  better  fire  prevention  is  increasing  daily. 
Each  year  finds  more  property  destroyed  and  more  lives 
lost  by  fire.  The  chief  causes  are  carelessness  and  neg- 
lect. 

Fires  in  the  community  could  be  decreased  by  the  in- 
stallation of  electricity,  properly  wired.  Precautions  taken 
in  each  home,  store,  and  public  building  play  a  large  part 
in  fire  prevention.  The  most  common  causes  are  chim- 
neys and  stove-pipes.  These  become  dirty  and  defective 
and  are  neglected.  Those  vi^hich  are  not  used  during  the 
summer  should  be  inspected  and  cleaned  before  a  fire  is 
started.  Stoves  should  be  placed  at  least  two  feet  from 
the  wall;  if  not,  tin  or  asbestos  should  be  put  behind 
them.  Furnaces  should  be  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  front,  by  tin  and  should  not  come  directly  under 
stairways  or  near  anything  combustible.  Rubbish  should 
be  burned  at  some  distance  from  buildings,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  which  the  wind  blows.  Smoking  in  barns  and 
garages  should  be  forbidden,  for  the  oil  and  chaflf  are 
easily  inflammable.  Lightning  rods  are  a  sure  protection 
against  lightning,  if  properly  wired;  otherwise  they  serve 
only  to  draw  electricity.  Some  examples  of  carelessness 
in  the  home  are  as  follows:  the  dumping  of  ashes  in 
wooden  boxes;  drying  things  too  near  the  stove;  placing 
matches  where  children  and  mice  can  reach  them;  and 
the  burning  of  candles  on  Christmas  trees,  in  windows, 
and  on  tables. 

Some  means  of  saving  life  and  property  in  the  commu- 
nity are:  a  fire  district  with  a  fire  company  and  equip- 
ment; fire  escapes  on  public  buildings  of  more  than  one 
story;  fire  drill  in  schools;  fire  extinguishers  in  all  build- 
ings; lightning  arresters  on  telephones;  more  than  one 
exit  to  public  buildings;  wire  fences  not  attached  to 
buildings;  and  avoiding  the  storing  of  combustible  things, 
gasoline,  wet   hay  and  grain,  and   the  like,   in  barns. 

If  fire  prevention  was  practiced  in  all  homes  and  com- 
munities, expenses   would   be  lessened  and  lives   saved. 

SAMUEL    S.   HALE, 
Chairman,   Committee  on  Fire  Prevention   Essay  Con- 
test,    Chenango    County    Firemen's    Association. 
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School  Ahead 
Pun  Slow 


Shreveport  Recreation  Department 
Has  Developed  Rapidly 

Shreveport,  La. — In  the  summer  of  1921,  sev- 
eral public-spirited  citizens  who  were  interested  in 
the  development  of  recreation  in  Shreveport  in- 
vited Community  Service,  which  is  supported  by 
the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,-  to  send  them  a  special  organizer  to  set 
up  a  local  organization.  As  a  result  of  the  organ- 
izer's efforts,  the  local  organization  started  a 
recreation  program  on  a  public  subscription  basis, 
having  a  budget  of  approximately  $4,000  a  year. 
After  two  years  of  work  on  a  public  subscription 
basis,  the  present  City  Administration  took  over 
the  work  and  established  a  permanent  Department 
of  Recreation,  and 
is  providing  it  with 
adequate  funds  to 
carry  on  a  city-wide 
program  of  recrea- 
tional activities. 

In  1923,  two 
neighborhood  play- 
grounds were  opened 
to  the  public,  and 
during  this  year  at 
least  three  others 
will  be  put  in  use. 
These  playgrounds 
will  be  equipped 
with  apparatus  suit- 
able     for     children, 

wading  pools,  shelter  houses,  tennis  courts,  etc., 
and  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  trained  di- 
rectors. The  very  best  material  available  is  going 
into  all  our  playgrounds  and  parks. 

Our  major  athletics  consist  of  baseball,  basket- 
ball, volley-ball,  tennis  and  golf.  In  1923  we  had 
one  of  the  best  commercial  and  industrial  base- 
ball leagues  in  the  South.  Our  tennis  tournament 
attracted  state-wide  attention.  The  Municipal 
Basket  Ball  League,  which  has  just  closed  its 
activities,  was  composed  of  19  teams  of  working 
men  and  women,  with  a  membership  of  about  380 
people.  Approximately  300  games  were  played  in 
the  Coliseum,  which  had  been  lying  idle  heretofore, 
and  which  was  converted  into  one  of  the  best 
gymnasiums  in  the  South.  These  games  were  wit- 
nessed by  approximately   14,000  people. 

A  splendid  municipal  golf  course  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  May  i. 


Our  municipal  band  will  give  concerts  in  the 
parks  and  playgrounds  during  the  summer.  These 
concerts  last  year  were  enjoyed  by  thousands  of 
people.  We  have  added  free  motion  picture  shows 
to  these  concerts  this  year. 

Our  next  big  project  will  be  a  municipal  swim- 
ming pool.  Plans  for  such  a  pool  are  being  per- 
fected, and  we  hope  to  have  it  in  operation  by 
the   middle   of  the    summer. 

GROVER  C.  THAMES, 
Supervisor    of    Recreation. 

Yellow  vs.  White  for  Traffic  Lines 

CoATESviLLE,  Pa. — This  city  is  one  of  the  first 
in  the  United  States  to  experiment  in  the  use  of 
High- Visibility    Yellow    Paint    instead    of    white 


I^v9nienl  surfaces  painted  i^elknw 
■lellers  black 


SCHOOL  SIGN  ON  PAVEMENT,  AND  TEATFIC   LINES,  COATESVILLE>  PA. 


paint  for  marking  traffic  lines.  The  scheme  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  sketch  is  now  being 
tried  out  on  that  section  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
which  runs  through  the  main  business  district  of 
Coatesville.  This  street  is  50  feet  wide  between 
curbs,  with  a  street-car  line  in  the  center.  Here 
it  is  necessary  to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  cars  used  by  residents  of  surrounding  rural 
communities  who  make  this  city  their  shopping 
center,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  be  shunted  to  side 
streets  for  parking.  While  a  few  complaints  have 
been  received  from  owners  of  large  cars  who 
claim  that  the  parking  space  allowed  is  not  suffi- 
ciently long  for  their  cars,  the  plan  on  the  whole 
is   working   out   most   satisfactorily. 

The  paint  is  the  product  of  the  Tropical  Paint 
and  Oil  Co.,  of  Qeveland,  Ohio,  and  is  applied 
by  an  A.  B.  C.  traffic  line  marker  made  by  the 
Highway  Appliance  Co.  of  Providence,  R.  I.  It 
was  decided  to  use  the  High-  Visi- 
bility Yellow  Paint  for  outlines  and 
white  paint  for  parking  spaces.  The 
results  so  far  have  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  our  choice.  The  yellow  lines 
stand  out  much  more  clearly  than 
the  white  after  dark  and  also  after 
the  streets  have  been  cleaned  and 
washed.  At  street  intersections 
the  traffic  marking  has  been  done 
in  white,  but  we  are  planning  to 
use  the  yellow  paint  at  an  inter- 
section which  is  soon  to  be  marked, 
in  an  effort  to  determine  which 
color  is  the  better  one  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  On  school  streets 
we  propose  using  a  yellow  back- 
ground with  black  lettering,  as 
shown  on  the  sketch. 


A  BASKET-BALL  GAME  IN  THE  COLISEUM  IN  SHEEVEPORT,  LA, 


GEORGE  ROMMEL,  Jr. 

City  Engineer, 
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The  Modern  Water-Works  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina 


By  J.  W.   Ledoux 

Consulting  Engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUENOS  AIRES,  Argentina,  South 
America,  has  grown  from  a  city  of  158,- 
000  in  1869  to  a  metropolis  of  1,929,000 
in  1924.  As  it  stands  to-day,  the  supply  sys- 
tem of  the  water-works  is  located  in  two 
places,  about  two  miles  apart,  one  called 
Recoleta  and  the  other  Palermo.  Recoleta 
was  the  original  works,  and  some  of  the  early 
vertical  pumping-engines,  installed  in  1854, 
are  still  in  operation  and  functioning  satisfac- 
torily. While  the  city  intends  eventually  to 
abandon  these  works,  it  will  in  all  probability 
retain  the  old  pumping-engines.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  filters  located  there  are  of  the 
slow  sand  type,  and  there  is  also  a  plant  for 
manufacturing  sulphate  of  alumina.  This  is 
put  into  solution  and  sent  by  gravity  through 
pipes  to  the  Palermo  plant,  where  the  rapid 
sand  filters  are  located.  The  Palermo  works 
are  up  to  date  in  every  respect  and  contain 
high-duty  pumping-engines  of  the  vertical 
triple-expansion  condensing  type. 

AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  OF  WATER  IN 
BUENOS    AIRES,    ARGENTINA 

Gallons  per  Day  Gallons 

per  Capita 
per  Day 

1899     26,400,000  33 

1909     41,800,000  33 

1919     103,000,000  62 

1923    (estimated)     140,000,000  72 

A  visit  to  these  two  plants  would  surprise 
an  American  engineer  familiar  with  the  best 
types  of  pumping-plants  in  the  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States.  The  water-works  build- 
ings are  well  designed,  according  to  the  best 
European  architectural  standards,  and  the 
landscape  gardening  surrounding  the  station 
is  far  above  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in    the    United    States.      They    have    a    very 


elaborate  and  complete  laboratory  for  all  kinds 
of  testing  and  employ  a  large  number  of 
chemists,  biologists  and  physicists. 

While  there  are  slow  sand  filters  at  the 
Palermo  works,  these  are  being  done  away 
with  as  fast  as  possible  and  mechanical  gravity 
filters  are  being  substituted  for  them,  in  larger 
units  than  are  customary  in  the  United  States, 
being  about  8,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  water-supply  of  Buenos  Aires  comes 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  at  the  intake 
point  is  about  80  miles  wide  and  has  a  water- 
shed of  about  1,660,000  square  miles.  The 
water  is,  of  course,  tidal,  but  on  account  of 
the  great  volume  of  the  river  it  is  always 
fresh,  although  generally  quite  turbid. 

The  city  of  Buenos  Aires  is  flat  and  the 
elevation  some  50  feet  above  tide-water,  so 
that  to  provide  sufficient  pressure  for  the  ordi- 
nary uses  of  the  city  consumers  they  have 
built  elevated  rectangular  steel  tanks,  12  feet 
deep  and  three  stories  high,  each  holding 
1,500,000  gallons.  The  highest  tank  is  230 
feet  and  the  lowest  200  feet.  These  eleva- 
tions are  sufficient  to  supply  the  ordinary 
buildings  in  the  city,  but  the  office  buildings 
and  other  high  structures  have  their  own 
electric  pumps  to  raise  the  water  to  tanks  on 
the   roofs. 

The  employees  at  the  water-works  stations 
work  generally  on  the  three-shift  schedule. 
The  employees  at  the  Recoleta  station  num- 
ber about  1,500  and  at  the  Palermo  station 
about  1,200.  All  sanitary  provisions  are  made 
for  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  providing  large 
dining-rooms  at  the  power-plant,  and  all  ap- 
pointments are  immaculately  clean. 


Patrol   Maintenance    of   Roads 


Suggestions  for  Individual  Patrolmen 

A  LI  ST  of  practical  suggestions  to  patrol- 
men  was   framed  last  year  by   Frank 
W.    Harding,    Superintendent    of   the 
Ingham  County  Road  Commission,  which  are 
worthy  of  reproduction  at  this  time,  in  view 
of  1924  maintenance  activities: 

Don't  try  to  float  when  the  road  is  frozen. 


Don't  bother  with  snow  when  it  is  not  over  3 
inches  deep. 

Don't  get  too  close  to  gravel  when  removing 
snow. 

Don't  let  your  road  get  rutty.    Use  your  grader. 

Don't  let  your  culverts  and  ditches  get  clogged. 
Drainage  is  necessary. 

Don't  try  to  float  with  wheels  gf  grader.  Use 
the  blade. 
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Don't  try  to  cover  your  road  in  one  round.  It 
can't  be  done. 

Don't  kill  the  job  in  order  to  fatten  your  horses. 
They  are  hired  to  work. 

Don't  work  unless  there  is  something  to  do. 

Keep  weeds  and  brush  cut  from  fence  to  fence. 

Don't  let  the  sod  on  the  brims  grow.  Take  it 
off  with  grader. 

Don't  forget  you  are  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tion of  your  section. 

Don't  lose  your  tools.  Remember  they  are 
charged  to  you.     If  worn  out  or  broken,  return 


pieces. 

Don't  let  the  other  fellow  keep  up  his  section 
cheaper  under  same  conditions  than  you. 

Don't  hire  unless  it  is  necessary.  It  adds  to 
the  cost.  When  the  yearly  report  is  handed  to  you, 
look  it  over,  and  if  you  are  higher  than  the  other 
fellow  find  the  reason. 

You  must  do  your  work  just  as  well  and  just  as 
cheap  or  the  other  fellow  gets  the  business. 

You  are  your  own  boss  and  keep  your  own  time, 
and  in  making  it  out  don't  let  your  pen  dictate  to 
your  conscience. 


How  Polluted  Water  May  Be  Made  Safe 


THE  New  York  State  Department  of  Health, 
through  its  Commissioner,  Dr.  Matthias 
Nicoll,  Jr.,  broadcasts  each  week  from  Sta- 
tion WGY,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Radio  Health 
Hint  No.  105,  which  was  broadcast  recently,  told 
"How  Polluted  Water  Can  Be  Made  Safe  to 
Drink." 

Household  sewage  from  large  communities  fre- 
quently contains  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and 
other  water-borne  diseases.  Water  polluted  by 
sewage  is  never  safe  to  drink,  unless  it  has  been 
purified.  Failure  to-day  on  the  part  of  municipal 
water  officials  to  safeguard  water-supplies  is  in- 
excusable. "If  a  community  can  find  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  from  an  unpolluted  source,"  said 
Dr.  Nicoll,  "it  is  saved  the  expense  of  purifica- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  there  is  the  additional 
security  that  the  purity  of  the  water  is  not  wholly 
dependent  on  the  human  factor.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  possible  for  many  municipali- 
ties. The  cost  of  obtaining  such  a  supply  may  be 
prohibitive  and  as  a  result  water  is  pumped  from 
some  near-by  polluted  lake  or  stream.  In  the  long 
run,  the  former  may  be  much  cheaper,  for  if 
polluted  water  is  used,  the  cost  of  purifying  it 
may  be  large,  or,  if  it  is  not  purified,  the  cost  in 
sickness  and  death — if  it  could  be  measured — may 
prove  to  be  still  greater. 

"Probably  most  people  judge  the  safety  of  a 
water  by  its  clearness,  odor,  taste  and  color.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  water  can  be  perfectly  clear 
and  sparkling  and  have  no  odor,  taste  or  color 
and  still  be  capable  of  transmitting  diseases,  such 
as  typhoid  fever.  Only  a  sanitarian  is  competent 
to  decide  what  waters  should  ox  should  not  be 
used  for  drinking. 

"Water  which  is  polluted  must  be  purified  be- 
fore it  is  safe  to  drink.  The  oldest  and  simplest 
method   of   purification   is   by  storing   it   in   open 


reservoirs  for  long  periods  of  time — several  weeks 
or  months.  By  this  method,  reliance  is  placed 
upon  three  natural  phenomena — first,  sunlight, 
which  rapidly  kills  disease-producing  germs ;  sec- 
ond, sedimentation  or  settling,  by  which  the  germs 
are  gradually  carried  to  the  bottom  along  with 
silt  and  other  materials;  third,  the  inability  of 
most  germs  to  multiply  in  water,  those  originally 
present  dying  as  their  food  supply  is  used  up. 
Some  waters  are  so  dirty  that  sedimentation  alone 
will  not  produce  a  clear  water  or  are  so  grossly 
polluted  that  storage  in  reservoirs  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon  to  render  the  water  safe.  In  such 
cases,  certain  chemicals  are  added  which  produce  a 
thin  jelly-like  substance  that  gradually  settles,  tak- 
ing with  it  the  fine  particles  of  dirt  and  germs, 
thus  clearing  the  water  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  white  of  egg  clears  coffee.  This  is  not  enough, 
however,  to  make  polluted  water  safe  to  drink, 
and  further  treatment  must  be  given  it.  Again, 
we  imitate  nature's  method.  Artesian  well  water 
is  pure,  because  the  water  has  percolated  through 
many  feet  of  soil,  where  changes  occur  which  clean 
out  all  the  impurities.  We  accomplish  the  same 
result  by  passing  the  clear  water  through  artificial 
beds  of  sand  which  filter  out  the  remaining  im- 
purities. Then  the  final  product  usually  is  treated 
with  a  small  amount  of  chlorine  as  an  additional 
protection  so  as  to  guard  against  any  imperfect 
action  of  the  filter  or  any  unforeseen  or  unrecog- 
nized accident  in  the  process. 

"Some  people  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the 
chemicals  used  in  water  purification.  Such  appre- 
hension is  groundless.  The  chemicals  that  are 
used  to  cause  settling  go  to  the  bottom  and  practi- 
cally never  get  into  the  water  again.  The  amount 
of  chlorine  added,  while  sufficient  to  kill  germs, 
is  only  about  one  part  in  a  million  parts  of  water 
— so  little  that  it  cannot  possibly  harm  anyone." 


New  York  Protects  Aqueduct  Water  with  Chlorine 


TO  prevent  the  possibility  of  pollution  of  a 
part  of  the  water-supply  for  the  borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York  City,  the  De- 
partment of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity 
is  installing  a  chlorinating  plant  at  the  I35tli 
Street  gate-house. 

The  old  Croton  water-supply  flows  to  the  Cen- 
tral Park  reservoir  through  two  aqueducts, 
which  meet  at  the  135th  Street  gate-house.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  recently  an  interruption  in  the  flow 
of  water  through  the  aqueduct  gave  the  De- 


partment an  opportunity  of  making  an  inspec- 
tion. Leakage  was  found  in  some  of  the  joints 
of  the  aqueduct  structure  along  Amsterdam 
Avenue  where  it  is  paralleled  by  two  sewers, 
one  of  vitrified  pipe  and  the  other  of  brick.  A 
number  of  the  aqueducts  are  of  brick  and  others 
are  through  solid  rock.  Leakage  was  found 
coming  through  the  rock  fissures.  This  seep- 
age is  rain  flow,  and  tests  have  shown  no  evi- 
dence of  sewage  pollution.  There  is,  however, 
a  possibility  of  a  break  in  the  sewer,  so  that  a 
chlorinating  plant  is  vitally  necessary. 
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The  Cost  of  Adequate  Street  Lighting 


By  L.   A.   S.   Wood 


THE  advantages  to  a  city  of  an  improved 
street-lighting  system  are  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  public,  but  the  cost 
of  adequate  street  lighting  is  not  so  well  un- 
derstood. This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  municipal  officials,  and  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  whole  situation  is  necessary 
before  the  cost  of  adequate  street  lighting  can 
be  determined. 

The  conditions  governing  the  cost  of  ade- 
quate street  lighting  are  the  same  with  munic- 
ipally operated  street-lighting  plants  as  with 
a  public  utility  service,  and,  in  either  case, 
the  public  must  ultimately  pay  the  interest 
on  the  investment  and  a  fair  depreciation  on 
the  equipment,  or  the  system  cannot  be  oper- 
ated satisfactorily.  We  cannot  get  "some- 
thing for  nothing,"  and  if  a  city  wishes  to 
possess  an  adequate  street-lighting  system,  it 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  adequate  rates  to 
obtain  it. 

The  public,  unfortunately,  has  been  to  some 
extent  misled  as  to  the  cost  of  street  lighting, 
because  in  the  early  days  of  electricity,  street- 
lighting  rates  were  not  always  based  on  the 
actual  cost  of  the  service,  but  were  often 
quoted  in  consideration  of  some  concessions  in 
connection  with  the  granting  of  the  franchise. 
Furthermore,  street-lighting  rates  have  re- 
mained practically  constant  for  many  years, 
and  we  are  paying  to-day  little  more  per  capita 
for  street  lighting  than  we  paid  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  In  view  of  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  costs  of  labor  and  material  in  re- 
cent years,  this  is  manifestly  unfair,  and  we 
are  led  to  ask,  how  is  the  service  maintained 
under  these  conditions? 

Public  utility  companies  and  municipal 
street-lighting  plants  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain street-lighting  service  with  existing  rates 
and  appropriations,  because  of  the  develop- 
ments in  street-lighting  units  which  have  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  the  units  and  reduced 
the  costs  of  labor  and  maintenance.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Mazda  C  lamp  and  the  con- 
sequent reduction  in  trimming  costs  was  co- 
incident with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  material.  As  a  result  of  this  devel- 
opment, the  arc  lamp,  which  up  until  1913  was 
the  standard  unit  for  street  lighting,  has  in 
considerable  measure  been  replaced  by  the 
Mazda  C  lamp,  and  street-lighting  services 
were  maintained  without  increases  in  the 
rates. 


The  sale  of  street-lighting  service  at  exist- 
ing rates  is  not  profitable  and  consequently 
is  not  an  attractive  business  for  the  central 
station.  Suj>erficial  observers  might  conclude 
that  a  low  rate  for  street  lighting  would  be 
advantageous  to  a  city,  but  unless  the  busi- 
ness is  profitable,  the  central  station  not  only 
has  no  incentive  to  improve  the  service,  but 
it  has  no  funds  available  for  this  purpose.  The 
result  of  this  condition  is  a  poorly  maintained 
street-lighting  system  with  dirty  glassware  and 
inefficient  service. 

It  would  be  logical  to  assume  that  if  the  in- 
vestment required  for  adequate  street  lighting 
returned  a  fair  interest,  the  public  utility  com- 
panies would  be  energetic  advocates  of  im- 
proved street  lighting,  whereas,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  they  are  in  general  not  interested  in 
advocating  improvements  requiring  an  invest- 
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ment  which  might  have  to  be  covered  by  an 
inadequate  rate. 

What  Is  an  Adequate  Rate  for  Street  Lighting? 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  be- 
cause the  rate  will  depend  largely  on  the  local- 
ity and  size  of  the  city  under  consideration. 
In  general,  however,  an  adequate  rate  for 
street  lighting  is  a  rate  which  will  return  a 
fair  interest  on  the  investment  required  for 
an  adequate  street-lighting  system,  and  one 
which  will  provide  for  the  efficient  mainte- 
nance of  the  system,  and  a  reasonable 
depreciation  on  the  equipment. 

Unfortunately,  while  provision  is  occasion- 
ally made  for  an  adequate  street-lighting  sys- 
tem, municipalities  often  overlook  the  im- 
j>ortance  of  establishing  a  rate  for  the  service 
which  will  provide  for  adequate  maintenance. 
The  efficiency  and  appearance  of  a  street- 
lighting  system  depreciate  rapidly  unless  glass- 
ware is  cleaned  at  regular  intervals,  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that  unless  an  adequate  rate 
sufficient  to  cover  adequate  maintenance  is 
established,  little  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
public  utility  company  for  a  growth  in  what 
is  an  unprofitable  load.  To  keep  the  street- 
lighting  losses  as  low  as  possible,  the  cen- 
tral station  with  an  inadequate  rate  for  street- 
lighting  service  will  be  apt  to  neglect  the 
equipment,  which,  in  consequence,  will  fail  to 
operate  at  normal  efficiency. 

City  administrations  generally  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  "outages"  in  order  to  collect  penalties 
imposed  under  the  terms  of  the  street-lighting 
contract,  although,  with  modern  street-light- 
ing equipment,  such  outages  are  comparatively 
few.  "Semi-outages"  caused  by  dirty  glass- 
ware or  blackened  lamps  generally  pass  unob- 
served, even  though  such  outages  are  a  greater 
factor  in  the  efficiency  and  appearance  of  a 
street-lighting  system  than  the  actual  outages. 
Central  stations  and  municipal  plants  cannot 
be  expected  to  take  care  of  such  conditions 
unless  adequate  rates  are  established. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  cost  per 
capita  for  an  adequate  street-lighting  system 
should  not  be  less  than  $i,  and  yet,  an  in- 
vestigation into  this  subject  disclosed  the  fact 
that  there  were  only  nine  states  in  the  Union 
in  which  the  per  capita  expenditures  of 
municipalities  for  street  lighting  exceeded  90 
cents,  and  only  four  where  the  expenditure 
was  more  than  $1.  At  the  time  the  investiga- 
tion was  made,  it  was  found  that  the  average 
expenditure  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
was  approximately  71  cents  per  capita.* 

•Report  of  the  Lighting  Sales  Bureau,  National  Electric 
Light  Association,   192X. 


Street-lighting  budgets  form  a  small  por- 
tion of  total  municipal  expenditures ;  and, 
while  there  have  been  large  increases  in  practi- 
cally all  departmental  expenditures,  which  in 
some  cases  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  ten 
years,  there  have  been  only  slight  increases 
in  the  street-lighting  budgets.  An  investiga- 
tion of  municipal  finances  was  recently  made 
to  determine  "just  where  the  tax  dollar  goes," 
and  whether  a  fair  proportion  is  expended  on 
street  lighting.  This  disclosed  the  rather 
startling  fact  that  while  21  cents  of  each  dol- 
lar "goes"  for  protection  (police,  fire,  etc.), 
only  3.4  cents  "goes"  for  street  lighting. 

The  cost  of  adequate  street-lighting  sys- 
tems can  often  be  reduced  if  the  street-light- 
ing improvement  schemes  are  carried  out  un- 
der a  comprehensive  program  coordinated 
with,  and  included  in,  city  zoning  plans.  In 
designing  ornamental  street-lighting  installa- 
tions, the  most  important  consideration  is  to 
obtain  efficient  illumination  at  night  at  low 
operating  costs,  with  units  which  will  add  to 
the  appearance  of  the  streets  by  day.  The 
original  cost  of  a  street-lighting  installation 
is  seldom  greater  than  its  cost  of  operation 
over  a  two-year  period.  Most  installations 
last  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  so  it  is  plain 
that  a  little  saved  or  spent  on  the  original  in- 
stallation becomes  an  insignificant  considera- 
tion when  compared  with  the  importance  of 
wise  planning  from  the  standpoint  of  mainte- 
nance and  operating  costs. 

In  past  years  the  usual  practice  has  been 
to  confine  street-lighting  improvements  to 
limited  areas.  Just  as  city  planning  has  in 
the  past  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  scat- 
tering about  the  city  a  few  beauty-spots,  such 
as  civic  centers,  parks  and  playgrounds,  so 
has  improved  street  lighting  been  scattered 
through  the  agency  of  localized  improvements 
carried  out  as  private  developments,  or  in  the 
form  of  improvement  districts.  Nearly  always 
the  aim  has  been  to  boom  a  restricted  area 
to  commercial  leadership  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  "White  Ways."  The  work  of 
so-called  improvement  districts  may  be  made 
valuable  if  regulated  under  a  general  im- 
provement plan;  but  without  centralized  lead- 
ership the  result  is  haphazard  patchwork. 

The  average  run  of  street  lighting  through- 
out the  United  States  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  following  criticisms,  which  are  given  ap- 
proximately in  the  order  of  their  relative  im- 
portance : 

1.  Inadequate  illumination 

2.  Miscellaneous  growth  without  a  definite  re- 

lationship to  a  comprehensive  city  plan 

3.  Inconsistent  transitions  and  gaps  in  pass- 
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ing  from  one  section  to  another 

4.  A.  lack  of  standardization 

5.  A  lack  of  classification  of  streets  and  an 

absence  of  unity  of  treatment  of  streets 
of   the  same  classification 

6.  Too  many  unsightly  and  disfigured  streets, 

because     of     insufficient     attention     to 
architectural  grace  and  ornamentation 

7.  Too  much  temporary  construction  instead 

of  building  for  flexible  permanence 

8.  Too  little  application  of  correlated  eff^ort, 

research  and  talent 
A  scientifically  derived,  comprehensive,  far- 
sighted  street-lighting  program  correlated  with 
a  city  zoning  plan  is  not  easily  v^^orked  out. 
It  calls  for  specialized  talent  in  many  lines  of 
work,  and,  in  most  cases,  city  officials  can 
profit  by  bringing  into  consultation  the 
engineers  found  in  public  utility  companies, 
whose  success  depends  largely  upon  their  abil- 
ity to  foresee  future  requirements  and  to  meet 
them  with  a  minimum  loss  in.  reconstruction. 
This  nation  is  becoming  possessed  of  many 
vast  cities  and  most  of  them — like  "Topsy" — 
"just   growed."     Our   large   industrial    estab- 


lishments and  other  privately  owned  projects 
exemplify  the  economy  of  employing  talented 
engineers  and  architects.  The  city  is,  of 
course,  more  important  than  any  of  its  con- 
tributing factors;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
some  of  our  cities  do  not  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  sufficient  appropriations  for 
this  type  of  personnel. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  offer: 

1.  That  municipal  officials  seriously  consider 

the  cost  of  adequate  street  lighting,  and 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  adequate 
rates   for  adequate  street  lighting. 

2.  That   municipal  appropriations    for    street 

lighting  be  increased.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in 
this  direction. 

3.  That   municipal   officials   energetically  co- 

operate in  the  efforts   which  are  being 
made  to  include  provision  for  adequate 
street  lighting  with  city  zoning  plans. 
Acknowledgment. — From  a   paper  read   at   the  Atlanta 
convention    of   the    American    Society    for    Municipal    Im- 
provements. 


Value  of  City-owned  Trenching  Machines 


OWING  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  labor 
for  excavating  trenches,  and  to  the  high 
prices  contractors  were  charging  for  such 
work,  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  purchased  a  No.  28-6  trench  machine  from 
the  Austin  Machinery  Corporation,  in  November, 
1922,  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board.  This  machine  has  been  used  con- 
stantly on  excavating  sewer,  water  and  gas  trenches 
for  the  different  departments,  and  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  The  work  done  to  July  i,  1923,  was 
as  follows : 

Lineal  feet  sanitary    sewer    trench    excavated....    6,083 

Lineal  feet    storm    sewer    trench    excavated 3,145 

Lineal  feet     water    trench    excavated .....13,425 

Lineal  feet    gas   trench    excavated 4,340 

Total     , :26,993 


Appropriated  from  general  fund $1,601.11 

From    water   and    sewer    fund 2,806.94 

$4,408.05 

This  work  was  done  for  $2,228.72,  not  includ- 
ing interest  and  depreciation  on  the  machine,  as 
follows : 

Labor $1,580.10 

Gasoline     200.85 

Lubricants 47.30 

Repairs     129.76 

Supplies     270.71 


$2,228.72 
Had  the  trenches  been  dug  by  hand  at  the  pre- 
vailing costs,  the  outlay  would  have  been  $8,000; 
therefore  the  machine  has  saved  $5,771.28,  or  85 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price  during  the  eight 
months  of  operation  reported. 


Terre  Haute's  Enviable  Record 


Dow  R.  GWINN,  President  and  Manager, 
The  Terre  Haute  Water  Works  Company, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  one  of  his  most  recent 
letters  to  consumers  enclosed  a  blue-print  showing 
the  population  of  Terre  Haute,  the  number  of 
city  water  consumers  and  the  typhoid  death-rate 
per  100,000  population  from  1900  to  date.  The 
population  of  the  city  has  steadily  increased  from 
about  57,000  to  67,000,  and  the  number  of  city 
water  consumers  from  slightly  over  5,000  to  a 
-little  more  than  10,000,  and  the  typhoid  death-rate 
in  the  city  has  dropped  from  about  58  per  100,- 
000  population  to  3  per  100,000  in  the  same  time. 
There  was  not  one  typhoid  death  in  residences 
supplied  with  city  water  in  the  years  1922  and 
1923.  This  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  value 
of  laboratory  control  in  insuring  tlie  safety  of  a 


water-supply. 

In  preparing  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city, 
the  company  has  recently  added  a  10,000,000-gal- 
lon  DeLaval  low-service  pump,  a  280-  x  7-foot 
radial  brick  smoke-stack  built  by  the.  Heine  Chim- 
ney Co.,  and  two  312-horse-power  Stirling  boilers 
with  Green  chain  grate  stokers,  superheaters  and 
Vulcan  soot  blowers.  Other  extensive  improve- 
ments are  being  planned,  such  as  two  additional 
pimips,  additional  filters,  a  coagulating  basin,  and 
a  clear  water  reservoir  of  4,200,000  gallons  capac- 
ity. Alvord,  Burdick  &  Howson  are  the  consult- 
ing engineers. 

The  motto  of  the  Terre  Haute  Water  Works 
Company  is :  "A  water  utility's  value  to  the 
community  may  be  measured  by  the  character  of 
the  service  it  furnishes." 
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The  Relation  of  Fire  Protection  Requirements  to 
the   Distribution   Systems   of   Small  Towns 

By  Clarence  Goldsmith 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


IN  the  design  of  the  pipe  distribution  sys- 
tem   of    water-works    to    supply    a    small 

town,  the  selection  of  the  pipe  sizes  should 
be  based  upon  the  fire  protection  require- 
ments. The  rates  at  which  water  must  be 
furnished  to  supply  even  moderately  adequate 
fire  protection  far  exceed  those  which  are  re- 
quired for  domestic  consumption  and  the 
few  manufacturing  activities.  Consideration 
should  therefore  be  given  to  determining  the 
probable  fire  demand. 

Sections  containing  small  dwellings  of  low 
heights  occupying  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  block  front  require  two  fire  streams,  or 
not  less  than  500  gallons  per  minute.  It  is 
true  that  a  large  proportion  of  fires  occurring 
are  extinguished  by  chemicals,  small  appli- 
ances, and  perhaps  a  dash  of  water  from  a 
single  hose  line,;  but  provision  should  be  made 
to  cope  with  a  fire  which  has  reached  consid- 
erable magnitude  by  the  time  the  fire  company 
arrives.  Where  the  buildings  are  sufficiently 
close  to  expose  one  another,  that  is,  with  a 
separation  of  50  feet  or  less,  such  as  occurs  at 
and  near  the  business  center,  there  is  a  fur- 
ther complication,  for  additional  streams  are 
needed  to  protect  the  exposed  building  or  build- 
ings. It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  two 
additional  streams,  or  four  in  all,  should  be 
provided  for  even  the  smallest  community  at 
places  where  buildings  are  grouped. 

Eflfective  Fire  Streams 

For  effective  fire  fighting,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fire  from  spreading  from  building  to 
building  where  the  buildings  are  congested, 
the  streams  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  pene- 
trate the  burning  building  and  wet  down  those 
buildings  which  are  exposed.  This  requires 
play-pipes  having  nozzles  of  1%  to  iJ4  inches 
in  diameter  and  fair  pressures,  for  a  nozzle 
pressure  of  from  30  to  40  pounds  is  required 
to  give  an  effective  horizontal  or  vertical  reach 
of  about  60  feet.  It  therefore  appears  rea- 
sonable that  towns  having  populations  of  2,000 
or  less  should  have  four  or  more  fire  streams 
of  250  to  300  gallons  available,  which  makes 
a  minimum  requirement  for  fire  protection  of 
from  1,000  to  1,500  gallons  a  minute.  More 
water  is  required  for  the  protection  of  larger 


towns.  This  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
covered  by  previous  papers  presented  to  the 
American  Water  Works  Association. 

The  next  step  in  the  design  of  a  distribu- 
tion system  is  to  provide  for  the  concentration 
of  the  streams.  The  friction  loss  in  fire  hose 
is  one  of  the  greatest  limiting  features  in  fire- 
fighting,  and,  together  with  the  number  of 
streams  required,  determines  the  location  and 
spacing  of  the  hydrants,  for  unless  a  sufficient 
number  of  hydrants  are  provided,  the  loss  in 
the  long  hose  lines  renders  an  otherwise  satis- 
factory supply  ineffective.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  unnecessary  loss  between  the  mains 
and  the  nozzle,  the  hydrants  should  be  of  such 
size  and  design  that  the  losses  in  them  are 
kept  at  the  minimum.  The  hydrants  should 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  outlets  to  permit 
the  connecting  of  the  required  number  of  hose 
lines.  With  the  assumption  that  four  fire 
streams  are  the  minimum  number  required 
for  any  group  of  buildings,  it  is  evident  that 
at  least  two  hydrants  should  be  available. 
Hose  lines  should  not  exceed  400  or  500  feet 
in  length,  which  requires  that  the  hydrants  be 
not  more  than  300  or  400  feet  from  the  build- 
ing to  be  protected.  Where  direct  hydrant 
hose  streams  are  used,  these  distances  should 
be  about  100  feet  less  than  when  fire  engines 
are  available  to  raise  the  pressure.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  there  should  be  one  hydrant 
at  each  street  intersection,  and  intermediate 
hydrants  should  be  set  where  the  distances  be- 
tween street  intersections  exceed  350  or  400 
feet. 

When  the  quantity  of  water  required  for 
fire-fighting  needs  has  been  determined,  a  map 
should-  be  prepared  showing  the  streets  and 
buildings,  and  groups  of  buildings  to  be  pro- 
tected should  be  indicated  on  the  map.  It 
then  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  place  on  the 
map  the  necessary  hydrants  to  enable  the 
number  of  streams  required  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  town  to  be  concentrated  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner.  With  this  preliminary  in- 
formation available,  the  design  of  the  distri- 
bution system  can  be  approached  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner. 

Although  generally  in  designing  a  distribu- 
tion system  for  a  small  town  it  would  not  be 
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economical  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
additional  values,  which  would  probably  de- 
velop in  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the 
design  of  a  system  should  be  made  with  this  in 
view.  It  would  not  mean  that  the  mains  to  be 
laid  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  care 
for  these  possible  future  demands,  but  the 
pipes  now  being  laid  should  be  so  routed  and 
of  such  capacity  that  while  taking  care  of 
present  requirements  they  would  lend  them 
selves  to  be  incorporated  in  a  system  which 
might  be  required  twenty  years  hence. 

Location  of  Source  of  Supply 

The  location  of  the   source   of  the   supply 
has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  design  of 
the  distribution  system,  for  the  maximum  fire 
demands  necessarily  tax  any  economically  de- 
signed distribution  system  to  its  utmost,  and, 
therefore,  all  mains  laid  should  be  located  with 
the  idea  of  making  them  available  as  water 
carriers  to  the  points  where  the  greatest  fire 
demand   will   occur.     This   is   usually    in   the 
center  of  a  town,  although  frequently  a  group 
of    manufacturing    buildings    or    warehouses 
along  the  railroad  in  some  other  part  of  the 
town  may    require   as   much,    and    sometimes 
more,  water  than  the  mercantile  center ;  ordi- 
narily this  center  is  the  determining  factor  in 
settling  upon  the  capacity  required.     It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  the  mains  serving  the  central 
section  enter  from  at  least  two  sides  in  order 
to   utilize   their   greatest   capacity   and   at   the 
same  time  secure  reliability  in  case  of  acci- 
dent.   It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  most  idi^al 
layout   is  to   have   a   pumping-station   on   one 
side  of  the  city  and  elevated  storage  on  the 
other   side,   provided  the   topography  is   such 
that   a   sufficient  elevation  is   available   for   a 
reservoir.      Stand-pipe    storage    is   seldom   of 
any  value  in  an  extended  fire,  but  such  storage 
is  often  economic  from  the  operating  stand- 
point, as  it  permits  the  shutting  down  of  the 
pumps  in  small  plants  during  the  night  and 
also  can  furnish  the  fire  demand  for  the  short 
period    required    to    get    additional    boilers, 
pumps,  or  other  equipment  into  service  in  case 
of  a  large  fire.    It  is  always  desirable  to  have 
the  capacity  of  the  elevated  storage  sufficient 
to  equal  or  nearly  equal  the  fire  demand  for 
a  five-hour  period. 

When  the  location  of  the  source  of  supply 
has  been  determined  and  it  has  been  decided 
whether  the  fire  supply  could  be  best  supplied 
from  elevated  storage,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
determine  whether  dependence  for  fire  fight- 
ing shall  be  placed  on  the  pressures  carried  in 
the  mains  or  on  fire  engines.  Efifective  fire 
streams  require  that  pressures  be  maintained 


at  the  time  of  fire  flow  at  about  60  pounds  at 
the  hydrant,  although,  where  buildings  are  low 
and  scattered,  this  pressure  may  be  reduced  to 
50  pounds.  In  order  to  maintain  this  pressure 
for  direct  hydrant  hose  streams,  the  amount 
of  pressure  which  can  be  lost  by  friction  in  the 
distribution  system  is  necessarily  very  small. 
Where  fire  engines  are  used,  they  can  secure 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  if  the  pressure 
at  the  hydrant  is  reduced  to  about  20  pounds, 
and  in  some  cases  where  the  mains  are  of 
ample  size  and  low  pressures  are  carried,  due 
to  low  elevation  of  reservoir,  pressures  lower 
than  this  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  satis- 
factory supply,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  20 
pounds  available  to  overcome  the  friction  loss 
in  the  hydrant  branch,  hydrant,  and  suction 
hose.  In  direct  pumping  systems  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  carry  fire  pressure  up  to  100  pounds. 
When  it  has  been  determined  what  pressure 
is  to  be  carried,  either  by  the  elevation  of  the 
reservoir  or  the  elevation  of  the  supply  works, 
and  the  pressure  to  be  carried  at  the  pumping- 
stationy  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  the 
total  permissible  drop  in  pressure  in  the  mains, 
due  to  friction,  in  order  to  furnish  either  60 
pounds  or  20  pounds  at  any  point  in  the  sys- 
tem. 

In  order  that  the  discussion  may  be  confined 
as  closely  as  possible  to  distribution  systems, 
it  will  be  assumed  that  the  pumping-station  is 
located  fairly  close  to  the  center  of  the  town 
or  that  the  supply  main  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
deliver  ordinary  consumption  demands  with 
only  a  few  pounds  drop  in  pressure.  This  is 
a  reasonable  assumption,  as  the  fire  demands 
far  exceed  the  consumption  demands  in 
smaller  towns. 

Layout  of  Mains 

A  study  of  the  street  map  should  now  be 
made  in  order  to  select  the  most  direct  routes 
from  the  supply  works  to  the  point  of  greatest 
demand,  so  that  unnecessary  friction  losses 
will  not  be  built  up  by  following  circuitous 
routes.  At  the  same  time  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  protection  of  buildings  between 
the  pumping-station  and  the  center  of  the 
town.  It  is  advisable  to  select  certain  streets 
through  which  additional  mains  may  be  laid 
in  the  future  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
due  to  growth.  After  locations  of  the  through 
mains  have  been  determined,  the  best  method 
of  connecting  them  and  the  best  method  of 
tying  them  together  by  mains  of  sufficient  size 
to  deliver  the  required  capacity  where  it  is 
needed  should  be  considered.  When  this  has 
been  done,  the  next  step  is  to  provide  mains  to 
supply  the  other  sections  which  it  has  been 
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decided  to  serve.  Mains  extending  into  these 
sections  should  be  looped,  if  possible,  so  that 
more  adequate  and  reliable  supply  may  be 
available  from  the  hydrants  than  if  they  were 
supplied  from  dead  ends,  for  friction  losses 
are  much  less  when  equal  quantities  of  water 
are  being  drawn  from  a  looped  line. 

Planning  for  Increased  Demands 

In  making  the  preliminary  design  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  provide  a  fairly  extensive 
system,   and  if  estimates   show   that   its   cost 
will  exceed  the  funds  available,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  the  immediate  installation  of 
mains  in  some  of  the  streets  by  rerouting  some 
of  the  lines  and  setting  a  second  hydrant  at 
some  street  intersections.     When  the  growth 
of  the  city  requires  additional  protection,   in 
certain   sections,  the  laying  of  mains  in  the 
streets  originally  left  vacant  will   sufficiently 
reinforce  the  distribution  system  to  meet  the 
increased   demands.      In    making   this    study, 
however,   decreasing  the   sizes   of  mains   for 
economic  purposes  should  not  be  considered. 
It  will  probably  be   found  necessary  to  fur- 
nish   domestic   consumption    in    some    of    the 
streets  not  served  by  the  large  mains  which 
are  originally  installed,  but  this  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  laying  service  pipes  of   sufficient 
size  to  the  premises  of  the  consumer.     One- 
and  two-inch  pipe  will  generally  be  found  ade- 
quate   for    this    service.      By    adopting    this 
method  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  trench  en- 
tirely  through    each    street,    and    thus    some 
money    can  be  saved.    In  the  end  this  method 
is  preferable  to  laying  4-inch  mains,  for  they 
are   not  considered  suitable   for   fire  service. 
Friction  loss  in  pipe  of  this  size  is  3  pounds  per 
100   feet   for  a  flow  of  250  gallons,   and    12 
pounds    for   500   gallons.     It    is   theoretically 
possible  to  use  short  lines  of  4-inch  pipe  for 
supplying  one  intermediate  hydrant,   but  the 
actual  saving  in  cost  in  using  this  small-size 
pipe  over  using  6-inch  pipe  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  its  use,  particularly  as  the   capacities 
of  modern  fire  engines  range  from  300  to  1,000 
gallons   per   minute,    and   average   about   700 
gallons.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  undesirable 
to  use  4-inch  pipe  for  hydrant  branches.    Ex- 
cellent fire  protection  in  smaller  places  can  be 
furnished  by  6-inch  pipe  when  looped  or  form- 
ing part  of  a  gridiron  system;  however,  when 
dead-end  lines  exceed  800  feet  in  length,  and 
it  does  not   seem  probable   that  they  can  be 
looped  or  connected  for  some  time,  it  is  eco- 
nomical to  use  8-inch  pipe. 

OJ  ,  r,;  Preparing  for  Possible  Cut-Outs 

ff.Ift  lay;ing  out  any   distribution   system  the 


idea  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  out  any  line  at  some  time  in 
order  to  make  repairs  or  connect  into   some 
extension.    It  is  therefore  essential  in  order  to 
furnish    reliable    fire    protection   that    two   or 
more  lines  be  laid  in  preference  to  a  single 
line  of  equal  carrying  capacity.     From  pump- 
ing-stations    the    mains    should   extend   along 
two   or  more  different  routes  and  ultimately 
meet  at  or  near  the  place  of  greatest  demand. 
It  is  often  desirable  to  lay  mains  cross-con- 
necting the  principal  feeders  or  force  mains 
from  the  pumping-station  in  order  to  provide 
local   fire   protection   and   domestic   consump- 
tion, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  these 
mains   do   not   contribute   in   any   appreciable 
degree  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  distri- 
bution system  to  the  point  of  maximum  de- 
mand, as  their  function  is  confined  to  furnish- 
ing the  local  supply  or  to  giving  greater  con- 
centration  at   some   intermediate    point   along 
one  of  the  supply  mains;  that  is,  if  there  are 
two   mains   from  the   pumping-station   to  the 
mercantile  district,  a  cross-connecting  main  at 
a  half-way  point  will  not  carry  any  flow  of 
water  during  a  demand  in  the  mercantile  dis- 
trict, unless  the  size  of  one  of  the  principal 
mains  is  changed  at  some  intermediate  point, 
in  which  case  the  cross-connecting  main  will 
come  into  play,  and  by  equalizing  the  flow,  en- 
able more  water  to  be  delivered  into  the  dis- 
trict considered. 

When  a  system  has  once  been  installed,  it 
is  of  prime  importance  that  it  be  operated  with 
all  the  valves  open.  This  point  is  not  only 
pertinent  in  a  small-town  system,  but  assumes 
equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  in  larger  dis- 
tribution systems.  In  some  larger  cities  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  extend  large  mains  for 
considerable  distances  through  the  distribution 
system  without  making  any  connections,  or. 
if  they  be  made,  operating  with  the  valves  on 
them  closed.  These  mains  are  termed  "trunk" 
or  "express"  mains,  and  are  operated  to  de- 
liver into  remote  areas  under  the  impression 
that  by  this  means  a  more  satisfactory  supply 
is  assured.  This  is  an  erroneous  assumption, 
for  it  is  evident  that  if  the  distribution  is  so 
weak  as  to  cause  excessive  losses  under  domes- 
tic consumption  demand  it  will  be  entirely  in- 
adequate to  furnish  Are  protection.  When 
pressures  in  outlying  sections  are  depleted  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  service  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, it  should  serve  as  a  warning  of  the 
necessity  of  additional  main  carrying  capacity, 
not  only  to  deliver  water  into  these  outlying 
sections,  but  to  increase  the  supply  to  the  in- 
termediate area. 
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In  many  systems  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  engineers  installing  large  mains 
leading  from  the  pumping-station  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  connect  all  of  them  to  the  inter- 
secting mains  of  the  distribution  system.  This 
may  be  true  where  these  supply  lines  extend 
along  the  same  or  adjacent  streets,  but  whore 
they  follow  fairly  well-separated  routes,  it  is 
obvious  that  these  mains  should  be  connected 
so  as  to  feed  the  territory  through  which  they 
pass.  Frequently  the  argument  is  advanced 
that  the  cost  of  the  specials  and  additional 
gate-valves  necessary  to  make  these  connec- 
tions is  not  warranted,  and  the  reliability  of 


these  important  lines  is  menaced  by  the  large 
number  of  connections.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  connect  each  intersecting  main  with  a  large 
main,  but  all  lines  8  inches  and  larger  in  diam- 
eter should  be  connected,  and  those  6-inch 
mains  which  are  not  cross-connected  within 
several  blocks  of  a  large  main.  The  best  and 
most  reliable  method  of  connecting  large 
mains  with  the  minor  distributors  is  by  means 
of  a  run-around  connection.  These  connec- 
tions can  be  made  between  existing  pipes  by 
the  use  of  tapping  machines. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association, 
May,  1924. 


City  Water-Works  Report  Surplus  for  the  First  Time 


THE  water-works  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  its 
annual  report  for  1923,  states  that  the  utility 
showed  a  surplus  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history.  This  is  due  solely  to  two  causes :  an  ex- 
traordinary season  in  which  frequent  rains  elimi- 
nated the  normal  maximum  demand  that  should 
be  anticipated ;  and  the  connection  in  the  past 
two  years  of  such  a  great  number  of  new  con- 
sumers that  under  normal  conditions  it  would  have 
been  physically  impossible  to  render  satisfactory 
service  to  any  one,  and  any  service  at  all  to  a 
large  number. 

This  last  condition  is  being  corrected  by  the 
building  of  a  new  station  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  to  be  known  as  the  Oliver  Park  Station. 
This  station  was  designed  entirely  in  the  office 
of  the  utility,  and  the  plans  as  prepared  were  ap- 
proved by  Burns  &  McDonnell,  engineers,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  supply  consists  of  a  well-water  supply  of 
approximately      12,000,000     gallons      daily      from 


twenty-four  12-inch  wells,  averaging  about  140 
feet  deep.  These  wells  are  to  be  pumped  by 
siphon  action  through  a  suction  well  18  feet  in 
diameter  and  48  feet  deep. 

The  station  equipment  is  to  consist  of  two  cross- 
compound  crank  and  fly-wheel  Corliss  pumping 
engines  of  the  opposed  type,  having  a  capacity  of 
5,000,000  gallons  daily  each.  Steam  for  operating 
the  engines  will  be  generated  by  a  battery  of  two 
water-tube  boilers  normally  rated  at  150  horse- 
power each  and  operating  at  a  pressure  of  175 
pounds  per  square  inch  with  an  added  superheat 
of  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  equipment  will  be 
housed  in  a  fire-proof  building  of  brick  and  con- 
crete with  cut  stone  trim. 

A  complete  coal-  and  ash-handling  system  is 
being  installed  to  reduce  the  operating  labor  to  a 
minimum;  delivery  of  the  coal  will  be  over  the 
private  switch  to  the  station,  where  the  cars  will 
be  dumped  and  the  coal  handled  mechanically  to 
the  storage  hopper,  from  which  it  will  be  fed  by 
gravity    to    the    weigh-larry    in    the    boiler    room. 


Variations  in  Daily  Consumption  Throughout  the  Year 

THE  following  table  shows  the  daily  per  capita  Chelsea,    Revere    and    Somerville,    are    residential 

consumption  of  water  in  the  cities  and  towns  communities.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tremen- 

in  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Boston  dous  apparent  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  in 

for   the  year    1923,   as   registered   by  the  various  Nahant,  extending  from  May  to  October.    This  is 

master   meters    between    the    Metropolitan    supply  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  large  number  of  visitors 

and  the  various  cities  and  towns.     Practically  all  to  the  community  during  the  summer,  as  it  is  a 

the    communities,    with   the   exception   of    Boston,  seashore  resort. 

City  or  Town  Jan.       Feb.       Mar.       Apr.        May  June         July       Aug.      Sept.       Oct.       Nov.      Dec.     Year 

Arlington      53  55  53  50  56  74  64  63  70  63  51  50  58 

Belmont    56  58  60  63  66  85  77  72  82  70  57  55  66 

Boston   120  124  117  110  111  112  108  110  113  112  109  110  113 

Chelsea      83  90  85  79  76  79  80  79  77  78  75  75  80 

Everett    99  107  98  95  94  106  101  101  102  100  96  100  100 

Lexington     52  58  57  59  68  91  74  72  75  64  54  48  64 

Maiden    57  58  57  55  53  56  55  55  58  54  50  48  55 

Medford      54  57  56  58  66  61  60  59  58  56  53  52  58 

Melrose     60  61  61  59  63  74  72  69  70  71  70  67  66 

Milton     44  46  44  41  42  47  38  38  45  44  41  40  41 

Nahant    62  63  87  92  130  229  219  202  171  105  97  69  127 

Quincy      80  77  77  77  79  86  85  86  83  79  78  77  80 

Revere    69  74  70  68  72  83  83  84  77  71  65  64  75 

Somerville    85  88  84  81  78  82  80  80  80  80  78  77  81 

Stoneham    72  78  77  75  78  81  79   '        79  79  70  72  67  75 

Swampscott    53  57  56  58  69  106  122  104  101  81  68  63  79 

Watertown    86  86  77  76  74  83  77  71  75  68  63  60  75 

Winthrop      51  53  51  52  54  66  68  66  57  51  48  47  55 

Met,    Dist 103         105  99  95  05  99  95  96  97  96  92  92  97 
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Making  an  Anniversary  Celebration  a 
Real  Comniunity  Affair 


By  W.  C.  Batchelor 


Superintendent,  Public  Recreation  Board,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


THE  celebration  of  an  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  a  city  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  drawing  attention  to  the  com- 
mercial prominence  of  the  municipality  con- 
cerned is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  But  the 
recent  commemoration  of  such  an  event  in 
Fort  Worth,  a  city  of  156,000,  was  marked  by 
several  unique  features. 

In  the  first  place,  the  entire  celebration  was 
planned  and  carried  out  by  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee and  was  financed  entirely  by  the 
people  at  large.  The  $31,000  raised  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  event  was  given  by  more 
than  13,000  contributors. 

In  the  second  place,  the  entire  four-day 
celebration  was  kept  absolutely  free  from  any 
money-making  scheme  whatsoever.  Every 
event  was  free,  no  carnival  shows  or  street 
vendors  were  allowed  in  town,  and  even  the 
sale  of  toy  balloons,  confetti,  food,  soft  drinks 
and  the  like  was  confined  to  The  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans'  Flying  Corps,  and 
philanthropic  organizations.  The  typical 
games  of  chance  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absolute  absence. 

In  the  third  place,  it  was  a  celebration  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
A  working  organization  of  34  committees 
planned  and  carried  out  the  divers  activities. 
No  less  than  3,000  men  and  women  held  active 
membership  in  these  committees,  while  those 
actually  participating  in  the  parades,  pageants, 
entertainments  and  demonstrations  numbered 
ten  times  that  many. 

In  the  fourth  place,  when  the  celebration 
was  over,  with  all  bills  paid,  an  unencumbered 
balance  of  $3,500  remained  in  the  Jubilee 
treasury. 

A  rare  coincidence  of  dates  made  possible 
the  observance  of  three  distinct  anniversaries 
simultaneously.  The  year  1923  marked  thc 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  designation 
of  Fort  Worth  as  a  frontier  outpost,  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  its  incorporation  as  a  city, 
and  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice,  the  latter  event  assuming 
particular  prominence  in  view  of  the  localioiJ 
of  Camp  Bowie  and  three  flying  fields  in  Fort 
Worth  during  the  World  War. 


Cooperating   Organizations 

The  American  Legion  as  a  body  took  re- 
sponsibility for  all  military  observances,  in- 
viting and  entertaining  representatives  of  the 
War  Department  and  all  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice, arranging  memorial  services,  an  Ar- 
mistice Day  parade,  a  military  banquet,  three 
simultaneous  military  balls,  etc.  The  Veter- 
ans' Flying  Corps,  with  an  equally  large  sub- 
committee organization,  planned  and  dirccteo 
an  aviation  circus,  enlisting  the  participation 
of  23  army  planes  and  a  dirigible  and  31  com- 
mercial planes  in  addition,  and  awarding  $1,- 
700  in  prizes  for  stunt  flying  in  an  all-day  pro- 
gram. 

The  Lions  Club,  placing  its  entire  member- 
ship on  active  committees,  accepted  as  its 
"stunt"  the  street  carnival,  for  which  the  en- 
tire heart  of  the  business  district  (exclusive 
of  fire-lanes)  was  closed  to  trafiic  and  flooded 
with  light.  Twenty  simultaneous,  continuous 
vaudeville  shows,  staged  on  as  many  plat- 
forms built  in  the  streets,  played  before  the 
greatest  mass  of  humanity  ever  congregated 
in  one  place  in  the  city — this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  second  performance  of  the  His- 
toric Pageant  with  a  caste  of  1,200  people  vva<5 
presented  before  an  audience  of  more  than 
5,000  on  the  same  evening.  Those  participat- 
ing in  the  pageant  were  drawn  from  a  dozen 
or  more  fraternal  orders  and  other  organi'/.a- 
tions,  practically  all  furnishing  their  own  cos- 
tumes. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  invited  and  entertained 
66  mayors  from  surrounding  towns  as  its 
particular  contribution  to  the  celebration.  The 
local  advertising  club  was  designated  as  the 
publicity  committee.  More  than  250,000  pieces 
of  printed  matter  were  circulated  throughout 
the  state  of  Texas  in  particular  and  the  United 
States  in  general.  Every  known  means  of 
advertising  was  used,  from  bill-boards  to  aero- 
planes. 

To  show  proper  hospitality  to  the  thousands 
of  visitors,  a  "Greeters  Committee"  was  organ- 
ized, comprising  the  entire  memberships  of 
five  business  clubs — the  Civitan  Club,  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club,  the 
Worthian  Club,  the  Optimists'  Club,  and  the 
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Salesmanship  Club.  This  committee,  200 
strong,  arranged  to  meet  all  incoming  trains 
on  the  18  lines  entering  Fort  Worth;  all  in- 
terurban  cars  and  all  automobiles  during  the 
period  of  the  celebration  being  armed  with  the 
official  word  of  greeting,  "Howdy,  Friend!" 
A  special  committee  entertained  Governor 
Neff,  Arthur  Brisbane,  General  Hinds,  and 
other  distinguished  guests. 

A  music  committee  offered  $1,600  in  prizes 
for  band  contests  and  was  able  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  of  23  bands  during  the  Jubilee. 
This  committee  furnished  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  for  sacred  concerts,  parades, 
pageant,  carnival,  mass  meetings,  etc.,  through- 
out the  celebration.  The  Mothers'  Council, 
comprising  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations 
of  the  45  schools  of  the  city,  arranged  sirnnl- 
taneous  neighborhood  reunions  at  the  school 
buildings  following  an  exhibit  and  demonsva- 
tion  of  school  work. 

A  tribe  of  Comanche  Indians  was  imported 
from  the  reservation  in  Oklahoma  to  lend  an 
atmosphere  of  the  old  pioneer  days,  and  thou- 
sands of  men  again  donned  the  four-gallon 
hat,  and  women  dressed  in  poke  bonnets  and 
calico.  The  local  Boy  Scout  Council  built  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  fort  erected  75 
years  ago  as  a  frontier  outpost.  The  seven 
buildings  were  afterward  moved  in  sections  to 


the    Scout    Camp    and    are   now   equipped   to 
house  64  boys. 

Decorations  and   Programs 

Imitation  bronze  tablets  were  erected  to 
mark  thirty  historic  spots,  the  first  "variety 
store,"  the  first  school,  the  first  bank,  etc.,  and 
the  old  cattle  trail,  the  route  by  which  the 
Texas  Longhorns  went  to  the  Kansas  market 
on  the  hoof  before  the  days  of  tne  railroad. 
Thirty-two  blocks  in  the  commercial  district 
were  equipped  with  decorative  lighting,  and 
sixty  blocks  were  decorated  with  bunting, 
among  which  appeared  prominently  Old 
Glory,  the  Legion  Emblem  and  the  old  flag 
of  the  Lone  Star   State. 

A  city-wide  athletic  program  included,  dur- 
ing the  four  days,  fourteen  football  games  and 
three  polo  games.  The  four  golf  clubs  held 
tournaments,  and  five  additional  sports  were 
included.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  held 
open  house  with  displays,  exhibits  and  an  in- 
dustrial parade,  and  the  Trades  Assembly  held 
a  big  labor  parade  and  mass  meeting. 

An  Agricultural  Institute  fostered  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  drew  large  numbers; 
more  than  1,000  attended  an  "Old  Settlers' 
Ball,"  and  380  pioneers  were  banqueted.  A 
committee  of  colored  people  worked  in  co- 
operation with  the  central  organization,  pro- 


SCENES  IN  THE  FORT  WORTH  CELEBRATION 
Upper,  left. — Reproduction  of  the  original  fort,  ty  Boy  Scouts.   Upper,  right. — Crowds  that  blocked  traffic  during 
an  exhibition  of  the  roping  of   "mavericks."    I<ower,  left. — Rapid  transit  before  the    railroad.    I<ower,   right. — 

Jubilee  belles 
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FESTOONS  OF  COLORED  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS,  HUNG 

FROM  CROSS-WIRES  TO  THE  TROLLEY-POLES  ON 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  STREET,  HELPED  TO  BEATT- 

Tiry  FORT  WORTH  FOB  THE  CELEBRATION 

moting  these  various  activities  among  the 
colored  population. 

The  celebration  was  even  carried  to  New 
York  City,  where  the  Texas  Club  of  New 
York  and  other  Texas  organizations  in  the 
metropolis  secured  Acting  Mayor  Murray 
Hulbert  to  decorate  the  statue  of  General 
Worth  in  Madison  Square,  for  whom  Fcrt 
Worth  is  named. 

The  decorative  lighting  equipment  pur- 
chased from  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Jubilee 
consisted  of  a  series  of  festoons  of  lights  hung 
from  the  overhead  cross-wires  to  the  trolley- 
poles  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  as  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  festoons 
were  each  made  up  of  twelve  50-watt  lamps 
with  alternating  amber,  blue  and  clear  bulbs. 
Every  trolley  pole  along  thirty-two  blocks  was 
decorated  in  this  way.  This  temporary  light- 
ing equipment  was  taken  down  at  the  close  of 
the  anniversary  celebration  and  has  been 
stored  in  such  form  that  it  may  easily  be  in- 
stalled for  use  on  any  future  occasion. 

Officers,  Executive  and  Finance  Committees 

An  official  of  one  of  the  railroads  was  ap- 
pointed General  Chairman,  the  Mayor  was 
Honorary  Chairman,  a  retail  shoe  merchant 
was  Vice-Chairman,  and  the  manager  of  the 
Clearing-House  Association  was  made  Treas- 
urer. In  addition  to  these  men,  the  execu- 
tive committee  included  representatives  of  the 
three  local  papers,  the  secretary  of  the  West 
Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  automobile 
dealer,  president  of  the  Ad  Men's  Club,  and 
the  local  commander  of  the  American  Legion. 
These  ten  men  also  represented  practically 
every  business  and  commercial  club  in  town. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Recreation  of  the  city  was  made  Director 
General,  and  was  given  responsibility  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  program.  Requisitions  for 
all  expenditures  were  issued  by  him  and  all 
bills  were  approved  by  the  General  Chairman 
as  well. 


The  Finance  Committee,  headed  by  local 
experts  giving  their  time  gratuitously,  was 
divided  into  about  40  subcommittees,  with  a 
small  group  responsible  for  each  business  or 
professional  division,  from  barbers  to  manu- 
facturers. Supplementing  their  efforts,  an 
order,  springing  up  spontaneously,  calling  it- 
self the  "Sons  and  Daughters  of  Saxet"  (the 
word  Texas  reversed),  sold  11,000  member- 
ships at  a  dollar  each  to  swell  the  fund. 

Value  to  the  Municipality 

The  value  of  a  celebration  of  this  kind  to  a 
municipality  is  evident.  Aside  from  being  a 
fitting  celebration  of  the  anniversaries  of  the 
founding  of  the  settlement,  its  incorporation 
as  a  city  and  the  World  War  victory,  it  served 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
the  position  which  Fort  Worth  has  come  to 
occupy  in  the  commercial  world,  particularly 
in  the  cattle,  oil,  grain,  cotton  and  railroad  in- 
dustries. 

Further  than  this,  and  by  far  the  most  vital 
factor  in  the  city's  progress,  it  united  a  larger 
number  of  the  population  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  actively  engaged  in  a  civic  enter- 
prise, and  served  to  bring  home  to  the  rank 
and  file  the  city's  possibilities.  The  Fort 
Worth  Diamond  Jubilee  "sold"  Fort  Worth 
to  its  population. 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FROM  JUBILEE 
FUND,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Gross  Expenditures  for  Jubilee 

Committee  Total 

Pageant $3,467.08 

Publicity     4,314.91 

Music     3,480  50 

Aviation     3,234.35 

Decoration    and    illumination 4, 73."). 31 

Saxet     4,000.00 

Carnival     1,198.34 

Athletics     628.1.5 

Distinguished    guests     262  76 

Scout    activities    282.43 

Jubilee    Dinner    367. ."iO 

Executive     145.60 

Military     observance     416.30 

Finances     14.9.') 

Greetcrs    . '. 32.95 

Indians     589.03 

Marking    historic    spots 151.50 

Public    meetings     5.OO 

Pioneers      12.00 

General    Worth    Memorial 85  00 

Total     $27,423.66 

Disposition  of  Balance 

Purchase    of    decorative    lighting    equipment 

for    32    city    blocks $850.00 

Donation    to     Southwestern     Exposition    and 

Fat    Stock    Show 850.00 

Donation    to    Police    Band 300.00 

Donation  to  High  School  Cadet  Band 300  00 

Reimbursement    to    aviators    for    damage    to 

planes     50.00 

Balance  in  Saxet  treasury  for  future  celebra- 
tions        1,300.00 

Total     $3,650.00 

Grand    total    $31,073.66 
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An  Emergency  Pumping  Unit  for  a 
Small  Water-works 


By  E.  S.   Tyner 

Water  Superintendent,  Plant  City,  Fla. 


PLANT  CITY,  Florida,  is  the  greatest 
inland  shipping  point  in  the  state,  send- 
ing out  over  one  million  dollars'  worth 
of  strawberries  each  winter.  Like  many  other 
cities  in  Florida,  it  is  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  it  has  practically  doubled  its  population 
in  the  past  ten  years.  There  is  nothing  more 
indicative  of  a  progressive  town  than  a  sub- 
stantial water-works — one  that  can  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  developments  and  when  neces- 
sary make  improvements  which  will  really 
benefit  the  community. 

The  first  water-supply  of  Plant  City  was 
secured  from  an  8-inch  well,  360  feet  deep. 
The  water  was  pumped  from  the  well  into  a 
surface  reservoir  with  a  steam-driven  air 
compressor,  and  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
mains  and  an  elevated  tank  by  a  steam  booster 
pump.  This  plant  was  expensive  to  operate 
and  was  abandoned  in  1916  and  the  buildings 
and  equipment  salvaged. 

The  second  well  was  12  inches  in  diameter 
and  drilled  630  feet  deep.  The  water  stood 
approximately  35  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
in  order  to  maintain  suction  on  the  pumps  a 
large  pit  35  feet  deep  was  constructed  and 
the  pumps  set  at  the  bottom.  Two  50-horse- 
power  oil  engines  were  each  geared  to  the 
crank-shaft  of  a  500-gallon-per-minute  tri- 
plex pump,  so  that  when  both  engines  were 
running,  1,000  gallons  per  minute  could  be 
secured  from  the  well.  Although  this  proved 
satisfactory  from  a  quantity  standpoint,  it 
meant  that  the  town  was  depending  on  the 
two  oil  units  for  its  entire  supply.  A  shut- 
down in  both  units  at  the  same  time  would 
have  been  very  disastrous.  Several  times 
one  unit  had  been  down  for  repairs;  and  if 
the  other  had  stopped  at  that  time,  the  entire 
water-supply  would  have  been  cut  off.  This 
matter  was  fully  realized  by  the  Water  Su- 
perintendent, who  had  suggested  to  the  Coun- 
cil that  a  pump  be  installed  in  the  old  steam 
plant  well  as  an  emergency  unit.  The  water 
in  the  first  well  was  of  excellent  quality,  but 
it  had  never  been  used  since  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  steam  plant.  Even  before  action 
could  be  taken,  a  break  occurred  in  the  main 
line  from  the  well  to  the  pumps;  the  plant 
was  shut  down  and  the  well  water-supply  cut 


PUMP-HOUSE  AND  STAND-PIPE  OF  THE  PLANT 
CITY,  PA.,  WATER-WORKS 

off.  The  only  water  available  was  obtained 
from  a  mill  a  short  distance  away;  this  water 
proved  to  be  contaminated,  and  if  the  break 
had  not  been  quickly  repaired  the  water  situa- 
tion would  have  become  very  serious. 

This  incident  brought  the  Council  face  to 
face  with  the  real  facts  and  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  an  emergency  unit — one  that  could  be 
depended  upon  to  take  the  place  of  the  regular 
equipment  for  days  or  months,  if  necessary. 

After  an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
various  types  of  pumping  equipment,  a  verti- 
cal turbine  pump  was  purchased.  As  the  new 
pump  was  10  inches  outside  diameter,  the  old 
8-inch  well  had  to  be  enlarged.  A  lo-inch 
pipe  was  cased  over  the  8-inch  pipe  to  a  depth 
of  60  feet;  the  inside  pipe  was  then  cut  off 
and  pulled  out,   leaving  ample  room   for  the 
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installation  of  the  pump  bowls  and  discharge 
column. 

The  new  pump  is  of  the  centrifugal  design 
with  the  pump  bowls  or  stages  set  50  feet 
below  the  ground.  The  high-speed  centrif- 
ugal impellers  which  revolve  in  the  stages 
force  the  water  upward  through  the  discharge 
column  and  out  to  the  mains.  The  impellers 
are  keyed  to  a  steel  shaft  which  extends  up- 
ward through  an  inclosed  oil  tubing.  At  the 
surface  and  resting  on  a  concrete  foundation 
is  the  pump  head,  which  contains  the  thrust 
bearing  and  supports  the  vertical  slip-ring 
motor.  A  slip-ring  motor  is  used  to  limit  the 
high  starting  current  so  objectionable  in  the 
squirrel-cage  motor.  The  shaft  of  the  50- 
horse-power  motor  is  connected  to  the  pump- 
shaft  by  a  flexible  coupling,  and  the  pump  and 
motor  revolve  as  one  unit. 

The  water  is  pumped  direct  from  the  wells 
into  the  mains  under  a  50-pound  pressure,  no 
auxiliary  or  booster  pumps  being  necessary. 
The  vertical  pump  produces  650  gallons  per 
minute,  or  39,000  gallons  per  hour,  and  uses 
in  this  time  40  kw.  hrs. — a  power  consumption 
of  1.02  kw.  hrs.  per  1,000  gallons.  If  the  elec- 
trical power  cost  less  than  5  cents  per  kw. 
hr.,  we  should  probably  install  a  duplicate 
unit,  so  that  the  complete  water-supply  would 
be  furnished  by  deep-well  vertical  pumps. 
With  electricity  so  high  and  crude  oil  so  cheap, 
it  is  not  feasible  to  change  at  this  time. 


The  vertical  unit  has  now  been  installed  for 
over  two  years  and  has  proved  very  valuable 
on  several  occasions.  At  one  time  when  the 
elevated  tank  had  to  be  cleaned  and  painted, 
the  valve  between  the  mains  and  the  tank  was 
closed.  The  piston  triplex  pumps  could  not 
he  run  into  the  mains  without  the  overflow 
tank  in  use,  and  so  the  emergency  unit  was 
started  and  run  for  three  days  without  a  stop ; 
a  pressure  of  60  pounds  was  maintained 
throughout  the  run.  The  emergency  unit  is 
exceptionally  simple  to  start,  as  it  is  only 
necessary  to  throw  an  electrical  switch  and 
the  pump  is  working  at  full  capacity  in  about 
30  seconds. 

Because  of  the  excellent  service  which  the 
water  department  has  rendered,  the  number 
of  customers  has  increased  to  650,  and  every 
one  is  metered.  In  addition,  water  is  supplied 
to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  engines  and  to  in- 
dustrial plants.  For  fire  service,  68  hydrants 
are  distributed  at  various  points  in  the  city. 

With  this  additional  vertical  turbine  unit, 
we  feel  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet  any 
emergency  demand  that  may  be  made  on 
our  water-works,  and  not  only  are  we  in  an 
excellent  position  to  serve  our  present  cus- 
tomers, but  we  are  prepared  to  care  for  new 
ones.  The  vertical  turbine  pump  was  fur- 
nished and  installed  by  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  contractors  for 
water-supply. 


Another  Successful  Municipal  Paving  Plant 

SINCE  the   paving   plant  of  the   city  of    Palo  following  unit  costs  for  various  types  of  work  in 

Alto,  Calif.,  was  started,  in  July,  1921,  1,141.-  Palo  Alto  are  of  interest: 

454  square   feet  of   concrete   pavement   varying  Grading  per  cubic  yard    (estimate  based  on  12,300 

from  4^  to  5  inches  in  thickness  has  been  laid  and      ^  '="''.''=  y="''^^>    •  •  •  V   1 '  ;u ' '  -^  ' ' "  : ;  •  V,o ^^-^"^ 

13,803  lineal   feet  of  concrete  curbing  completed.  ^'feeif '?'.'.'"'';'...!. .°" ..'.   .''".'.'?      0.027 

This    work   completes   the   paving   on   6.2   miles    of  ([nclndes    removal    of   earth   and    trimming 

streets,    or    about    73.25    blocks.       The    paving    has  and    rolling    subgrade,    also    setting   manholes 

progressed  practically  without  interruption  except  r.„.tnl ''^•"t  r*''*'^/h  ^^T'^'^b  ]«- ^'"'l'^"^       a 

r           t        ^       ,  /              ,,           r           1          •                 .            t  Concrete    mixture     (based    on    8,48*     cubic    yards 

for  about  4JA   months   of   each  wmter  when   the  placed) : 

work   was    necessarily    suspended    because    of    rain.  Sand  and  gravel  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.  .        2.827 

The  original  specifications  called  for  a  pavement  dement  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete.. 4.742 

.    :...^l,„„   4.u:„u  ..  ;*u    „               *.           1.      c           j       -i         j  supplies,    repairs    and    expense    (paving    plant 

4  inches  thick  with  a  carpet  coat  of  road  oil  and  ^^^  trucks)  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  .. .      0.5.59 

screenings.     This   was  later  changed  to  a  plain  un-  Labor,     unloading     materials,     operating     and 

surfaced  concrete  pavement  4^  inches  thick,  and  hauling  to  job  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete. .      0.843 

the  present  specifications  are  for  a  5-inch  pavement  '^"e^'d'^af  job''  ''"'''*'  ^'"''^  °^  concrete  deliv-      ^  _^^^ 

tapering  to  7  inches  in  the  center  of  the  roadway,      riacing  and  finishing 'concrete: 

and   with    the   curbing   molded    integral   with   the  (includes  form  setting,  placing  and  tamp- 

pavement.     This  latter   specification   will   probahlv  '"»•  finishing  and   curing  concrete.) 

_„„ •      ,u«     ijjr  -ji-ii        iT-i       ■  Labor    per    cubic    yard    of    concrete LIfiO 

remam  the  standard  for  residential  streets.     Pave-  Supplies,    repairs,    expense o.isi 

ments    built    to    this    cross-section    are    showing    ex-  Total    for    spreading    and    finishing    per    cubic 

cellent    results   and    it   is   believed    they   will    give  yard     1.343 

long  life  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance  expense  LtcVerpa^"„S*^lalt^Jef  sru^rff^Jt"  ''^'^    'Vul 

and   will  remain  smooth  and   non-slippery.  ^„.          , 

rr^,              Ci         J   1                         ,       r     1          1           I-          I  Oflice  and  accounting  expense: 

Ihe   proht  and  loss  account  of  the   plant   for  the  (includes  engineering  and  assessment  work, 

two   years   that   it   has   been   operating  showed    a  collection,  etc.) 

surplus   of   $2,563.57,   which   was   not   sufficient   to  Cost  per  square   foot G.(i\z 

meet   reasonable  depreciation   charges,  and   so  an  Total    cost    per    square    foot    (not    including 

increase  of  4  per  cent  in  the  rates  was  made.    The  interest  and  depreciation) 0.201 


Motor  Equipment  for  the  Fire  and 
Police  Departments 
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Psychological  Tests  to  Prevent  Motor 
Vehicle  Accidents 

By  T.  D.  Pratt 

General  Manager,  Motor  Truck  Association  of  America,  Inc. 


THE  way  to  eliminate  preventable  acci- 
dents is  to  remove  from  the  road  the 
driver  who  has  to  stop  to  think  what  to 
do  in  an  emergency,  as  well  as  the  careless, 
the  callous,  and  the  selfish  road-hog.  This 
can  be  done  almost  to  perfection,  when  meas- 
ured by  human  standards,  within  a  few  years, 
provided  unified  effort  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject.  Like  all  epochal  changes  it  is 
simplicity  itself. 

The  method  to  be  used  is  the  examining  of 
all  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  who  are  con- 
cerned in  a  motor  vehicle  accident  with  a 
proper  psychological  and  practical  driving 
test,  which  will  ascertain  their  fitness  to  drive. 
Prohibit  them  from  driving  after  such  acci- 
dent, until  they  have  passed  this  test  and 
thereby  proved  to  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  that  they  are,  first,  mentally  and 
physically  fit  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
driving  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  highway,  and, 
secondly,  that  they  were  blameless  in  the  acci- 
dent which  preceded  the  examination. 

By  this  procedure,  sooner  or  later  all  who 
cause  accidents  will  be  brought  under  stricter 
control,  those  who  were  at  fault  will  be  elimi- 
nated, and  even  those  who  cause  a  series  of 
minor  accidents  will  be  located,  and  thus  the 
driver  who  is  mentally  or  physically  incom- 
petent will  have  his  license  taken  away  and 
be  forced  from  the  highways.  Those  who  are 
competent  and  careful  and  do  not  cause  acci- 
dents will  not  be  disturbed. 

This  Utopian  condition  cannot  be  brought 
about  immediately,  for  the  first  step  of  the 
program  is  education,  and  the  education  must 
be  threefold :  first,  the  education  of  the  public 
officials  who  have  to  do  with  the  licensing  of 
motor  vehicle  operators,  so  that  they  will  un- 
derstand how  to  reduce  accidents  blamable 
on  the  motor  vehicle  driver;  second,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  law-making  bodies,  so  that  laws 
empowering  and  compelling  these  officials  to 
take  the  necessary  and  proper  steps  to  obtain 
this  end  can  be  passed ;  third,  the  education  of 
the  motor  vehicle  operator  himself,  so  that  he 
will  recognize  the  justice  of  this  program  and 
support  it  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  through 
his  organization  as  well  as  personally,  until 
the  desired  result  is  brought  about. 


One  has  to  dig  deep  into  the  fundamental 
causes  of  accidents  before  the  real  primal  rea- 
son is  found.  The  chief  reason  underlies  the 
various  apparent  causes  of  most  accidents 
for  which  the  motor  vehicle  operator  can 
be  held  responsible.  This  fundamental  cause 
is  psychological.  It  is  the  absence  of  alert- 
ness. It  is  the  failure  of  mind  and 
muscle  to  properly  coordinate.  It  is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  subconscious  mind  to  do  automatic- 
ally all  the  things  which  will  make  for  safety, 
so  that  the  driver  of  a  car  will  rise  to  the 
emergency  and  prevent  an  accident  without 
stopping  to  think  about  it.  It  would  be  like 
the  reaction  of  the  eyelids  to  an  impending 
blow.  In  cases  of  an  emergency  where  frac- 
tions of  a  second  count,  the  driver  who  yields 
to  panic  or  who  has  to  stop  to  think  is  lost, 
and  an  accident — frequently  a  fatal  one — is 
the  result. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  various  authorities, 
that  from  three  to  five  per  cent  of  the  drivers 
of  motor  vehicles  cause  all  the  accidents. 
There  is  a  method  of  examining  this  per- 
centage and  weeding  out  the  unfit,  available 
to  all  who  wish  to  use  it,  which  has  proved 
remarkably  efficient. 

During  the  war  the  Army  established  cer- 
tain testing  grounds  on  which  were  tested  all 
applicants  who  wished  to  drive  army  cars 
and  trucks.  In  a  record  comprising  nearly 
100,000  cases  it  was  shown  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  applicants,  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third,  failed  to  pass  the  test  which  was 
given  them,  the  first  time  they  tried  it.  It 
was  also  found — and  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  problem — that  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  those  who  failed  on  the  first  examination 
were  ever  able  to  pass  it  thereafter,  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  attempts  they  made  on 
reexamination. 

This  examination  seems  to  have  combined 
to  a  very  high  degree  the  two  requisites  which 
any  proper  examination  must  have.  It  first 
showed  the  applicant's  knowledge  of  his  ve- 
hicle and  his  ability  to  operate  it  mechanically, 
and,  second  and  far  more  important,  it 
showed  whether  his  mind  and  muscles  coordi- 
nated in  such  fashion  that  he  could  be  relied 
upon  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
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in  an  emergency  and  thus  prevent  an  accident. 
It  can  readily  be  understood  from  this  that 
if  those  of  the  fifteen  to  twenty  million  drivers 
in  this  country  who  are  concerned  in  acci- 
dents on  the  highways  were  forced  to  take 
such  an  examination  as  is  herein  urged,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  the  careless,  the  in- 
different, the  temperamentally  unfit,  would  be 
weeded  out ;  and  if  the  same  methods  were  ap- 


plied in  the  future  at  the  original  examination 
for  a  driver's  license,  very  few  who  were  un- 
fit to  drive  would  ever  get  the  privilege  to 
do  so. 

This  method  of  solving  one  of  the  worst 
problems  in  the  country  is  offered,  with  all 
earnestness,  for  the  consideration  of  public 
officials  and  also  of  the  motoring  public  in 
general. 


Automobile  Fatalities  in  the  United  States  During  1923 


APPROXIMATELY  15,700  lives— an  average 
of  43  each  day — were  lost  in  motor  vehicle 
accidents  (exclusive  of  grade-crossing  colli- 
sions between  motor  vehicles  and  trains)  in  the 
United  States  during  1923,  an  increase  of  nearly 
2,000  over  the  record  of  1922.  If  the  grade- 
crossing  fatalities  are  taken  into  account,  the 
total  of  motor-vehicle  deaths  for  1923  exceeds 
17.000. 

This  estimate  has  been  made 
for  the  National  Safety  Council  by 
the  Automobile  Department  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Underwriters  on  the  basis 
of  statistics  supplied  by  the  health 
officers  of  135  American  cities  with 
an  aggregate  population  as  of  July, 
1923,  of  30,128,55s.  The  cities  in- 
cluded in  the  study  range  in  size 
from  25,000  population  upward  and 
are  scattered  over  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

The   1923   automobile  death-rate 
for  the  135  cities  studied  was  13.4 
per    cent    higher    than    the    1922 
death-rate     for    the     same    cities. 
Application  of   this   factor  of   in- 
crease   to    the    1922    country-wide 
death-rate  of  12.5  per  100,000  popu- 
lation   produces    a    1923    country- 
wide    death-rate    of     14.2.      This 
death-rate  multiplied  into  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  as  of  July   i,   1923 — 
estimated    at    110,663,502    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Census — produces  a  total  of   15,700  deaths.     This 
assumes  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  motor  vehicle 


accidents  was  no  greater  in  rural  districts  than  in 
cities,  which  is  doubtful,  because  while  many  cities 
have,  through  successful  safety  campaigns,  been 
able  to  cut  down  the  number  of  their  automobile 
accidents,  no  such  campaigns  have  thus  far  been 
conducted  by  rural  communities. 

The  1923  accident  reports  submitted  by  the 
health  officers  of  the  135  cities  showed  that  32 
per  cent  of  the  total  fatalities  were  children  under 
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fifteen  years  of  age.  This  percentage  applied  to 
the  country-wide  estimate  indicates  that  5,000 
children  were  killed  last  year  in  automobile  acci- 
dents over  the  country. 


Sunken  Road  to  Replace  Canal;  Motor  Trucks  to  Replace  Mules 


A  BILL  before  the  British  Parliament  presents 
a  novel  idea  in  transportation,  says  Hugh 
D.  Butler,  acting  commercial  attache,  Lon- 
don, in  a  report  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. It  purposes  the  draining  of  Regent's  Canal 
and  its  conversion  into  a  sunken  road  for  motor 
freight  traffic.  The  canal,  completed  in  1820,  ex- 
tends from  the  Thames  at  Limehouse  Basin  to  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Paddington,  and  before 
the  advent  of  railways  carried  an  enormous  ton- 
nage. It  is  8^  miles  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  12 
feet  deep. 

The  plan  is  to  revet  the  sides,  pave  the  bottom. 


and  have  two  20- foot  roadways  through  the  center 
for  through  traffic,  and  a  lo-foot  space  on  each 
side  for  loading  and  discharging  vehicles.  Water, 
electricity,  and  sewage  would  be  carried  below 
the  roadway.  The  Thames  end  is  in  the  center 
of  the  dock  system  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
and  is  within  500  yards  of  the  Rotherhithe  Ve- 
hicular Tunnel,  which  crosses  under  the  river  to 
the  great  Surrey  Commercial  Docks  on  the  south 
side.  The  canal  passes  near  all  the  great  railway 
freight  terminals  north  of  the  Thames,  except 
the  Liverpool  Street  Station  of  the  present  Lon- 
don and  Northeastern  Railway. 
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Uses  of  Single-Track  Concrete  Roads 


By  Allan  M.  Jackson 

Engineer  of  Brant  County,  Ontario,  Canada 


A  SINGLE-TRACK  road  will  go  about 
twice  the  distance  a  double-track  road 
will  go  for  the  same  money;  so  that  the 
question  resolves  itself  into  the  choice  of 
twice  the  length  and  half  the  width  or  twice 
the  width  and  half  the  length.  Single-track 
roads  are  a  financial  expedient,  in  the  writer's 
opinion.  Nobody  would  build  a  hard-surfaced 
road  wide  enough  for  one  vehicle  at  a  time  if 
he  could  afford  to  build  it  wide  enough  for 
two.  I  have  found  that  a  9-foot  concrete  slab 
laid  on  one  side  of  the  center  line  of  a  road 
with  a  9-foot  gravel  track  on  the  other  side 
of  the  center  line  costs  from  57  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  price  of  an  18-foot  slab.  This  compari- 
son is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  turnpike  re- 
quired by  the  Ontario  Department  of  High- 
ways for  a  provincial  county  road  28  feet 
from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  actual  grading  and  ditching  for 
both  types  would  be  the  same,  that  the  water- 
supply  for  mixing  and  curing  the  concrete 
would  be  the  same  for  both  types,  that  the  cost 
of  actual  curing  would  be  slightly  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  narrow  type  on  account  of 
the  increased  amount  of  moving  of  the  plant 
and  forms,  and,  finally,  that  the  principal 
reason  why  the  one  type  cost  more  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  other  is  the  addition  of  a 
gravel  track  beside  the  concrete. 

The  Brantford  Suburban  Area  Commission 
was  operating  on  the  pay-as-you-go  plan  in 
1920  and  was  in  the  position  of  having  just 
sufficient  money  to  maintain  its  roads  and  to 
build  one  mile  of  18- foot  concrete  road  each 
year.  The  two  heaviest-traveled  roads  were 
the  two  main  market  roads,  with  a  suburban 
area  of  4  miles  each.  Eight  miles  of  full- 
width  concrete  road  would  mean  that  it  would 
be  eight  years  before  the  last  taxpayers  were 
served.  The  Commission  decided  to  build 
half-width  concrete  and  to  place  the  slab  on 
one  side  of  the  center  line.  Two  miles  were 
built  in  1921  and  two  miles  in  1922  and  the 
other    half    of    the    roadway    constructed    of 


crushed  pit-rock  gravel.  The  experiment  ap- 
pears to  have  justified  itself,  and  at  the  end 
of  four  years  instead  of  eight,  the  taxpayers 
of  both  these  roads  will  have  an  every-day-in- 
the-year  road  to  their  market  town. 

The  Concrete  Road 

The  concrete  roadway  is  7  inches  thick 
throughout  and  tilted  2  inches.  One  edge  was 
laid  on  the  center  line  of  the  turnpike  and  9 
feet  of  pit-rock  crushed  gravel  was  laid  out- 
side in  two  layers  and  consolidated  by  traffic. 
The  concrete  was  1:13^:3^,1  using  2-inch  to 
^-inch  crushed  stone  and  a  grade  of  crushed 
sand  which  proved  satisfactory  under  the 
standard  tests.  All  curves  were  banked,  but 
in  the  first  season's  work  where  the  slab  was 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  curve,  no  widening 
was  used,  because  it  was  figured  that  the 
widening  would  be  made  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  second  slab  when  the  road  was  double- 
tracked.  This  was  a  mistake  which  had  to  be 
remedied  the  second  season.  Widening  of 
curves  on  a  single-track  road  is  more  neces- 
sary than  on  a  double-track  road. 

The   Gravel  Road 

The  gravel  part  of  the  surface  has  been  kept 
dragged  smooth  and  well  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  concrete,  our  endeavor  being  to  keep  the 
gravel  slightly  overlapping  the  edge  of  the  slab. 
Extra  material  has  been  added  to  the  gravel 
when  it  has  been  consolidated  below  the  slab, 
and  the  ready  adherence  of  new  material  in 
very  thin  layers  to  the  existing  gravel  road 
is  one  point  which  makes  this  type  of  construc- 
tion more  suitable  in  gravel  counties  than  in 
those  where  only  macadam  is  used. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  on  this  road  has 
been  definitely  determined  to  be  one-fifth  of 
that  on  adjacent  stretches  where  the  whole 
surface  is  gravel,  and  it  is  estimated  that  with 
a  vehicular  traffic  of  something  over  500  ve- 
hicles per  day  during  the  summer,  90  per  cent 
of  the  travel  is  on  the  slab. 


Some  Road  Signs  Suggested  by  "Bugs"  Baer 

Don't  run  up  your  mileage  with  skids.  Don't  do  your   thinking  with  your  brakes. 

There   are   three   grades   of    eggs,    but  only  You  wouldn't  travel   on  a   freight   train,   so 

one  grade  of  crossing,  and  that's  dangerous.        don't  try  to  travel  under  one. 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


)) 
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The   City  as   a  Dealer    in   Commodities 


THE  trend  of  the  latest  decisions  of  courts 
of  last  resort  on  the  subject  is  to  sus- 
tain the  right  of  cities  to  engage  in  the 
sale  of  fuel  and  other  necessities  of  life,  where 
there  is  charter  authority  to  that  end  and 
emergencies  reasonably  justify  the  municipal- 
ity in  engaging  in  the  business. 

In  one  of  these  cases  (Consumers'  Coal  Co. 
vs.  City  of  Lincoln,  189  Northwestern  Re- 
porter, 643),  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  home-rule  charter  of  the  defen- 
dant city  was  too  narrow  to  empower  the  city 
to  operate  a  retail  fuel  business,  in  the  absence 
of  an  emergency,  which  was  not  shown  to 
exist. 

The  gist  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court  is  that 
charter  power  to  acquire  and  operate  gas  and 
electric  plants  for  the  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribution of  heat,  etc.,  does  not  impliedly 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  fuel  yard.  But 
the  Court  adds: 

"We  do  not  understand  it  to  be  claimed  that  the 
ordinance  in  question  is  referable  to  the  general 
welfare  section  of  the  charter.  To  bring  it  with- 
in the  police  power  to  which  this  section  refers, 
some  public  emergency  would  have  to  be  shown, 
such  as  a  coal  famine,  or  monopoly,  whereby  the 
'government  might  be  able  to  obtain  fuel,  when 
citizens  generally  could  not.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  government 
might  constitute  itself  an  agent  for  the  relief  of 
the  community,  and  that  money  expended  for  the 
purpose  would  be  expended  for  a  public  use.'  Opin- 
ion of  the  Justices,  182  Mass.  60S,  ^  N.  E.  25,  60 
L.  R.  A.  592.     No  such  emergency  is  suggested." 

About  the  same  time,  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  establishment 
of  a  municipal  fuel  yard  was  a  public  purpose 
(Central  Lumber  Co.  vs.  City  of  Waseca,  188 
Northwestern  Reporter,  275),  and  that  a 
clause  in  defendant's  home-rule  charter  ex- 
pressly authorizing  the  activity  was  not  viola- 
tive of  the  state  constitutional  prohibition 
against  levying  taxes  for  private  purposes. 
The  Court  observes: 

"The  question  is  whether  the  establishment  of  a 
municipal  coal  and  wood  yard  is  a  public  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  in  framing  their  charter 
the  people  were  informed  of  conditions,  such  as 
the  sources  of  supply,  the  ability  and  disposition  of 
dealers  to  care  for  local  demands,  and  other  rele- 


vant factors  affecting  the  situation,  and  found  that 
public  necessities  and  conveniences  were  such  that 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  fuel  yard  was  a 
public  purpose.  They  have  the  responsibility  of 
their  finding  and  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  the  policy 
which  they  authorize.  Their  determination  of  pub- 
lic purpose  is  not  final.  It  is  accorded  weight;  but 
finally  the  Court  must  determine  as  a  judicial  ques- 
tion whether  the  purpose  for  which  taxes  are 
exacted  is  public. 

"Economic  and  industrial  conditions  are  not 
stable.  Times  change.  Many  municipal  activities, 
the  propriety  of  which  is  not  now  questioned, 
were  at  one  time  thought,  and  rightly  enough  so, 
of  a  private  character.  The  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  taxes  can  be  levied  only  for  public  pur- 
poses remains ;  but  conditions  which  go  to  make 
a  purpose  public  change. 

"In  our  judgment  the  establishment  of  a  munic- 
ipal fuel  yard  is  a  public  purpose." 

The  opinion  then  cites  two  decisions  of  the 
Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  a  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affirming 
one  of  them  (38  Supreme  Court  Reporter, 
112).  In  the  last  cited  case,  the  highest  court 
of  the  land  said: 

"We  see  no  reason  why  the  state  may  not,  if 
it  sees  fit  to  do  so,  authorize  a  municipality  to  fur- 
nish heat  by  such  means  as  are  necessary  and  such 
systems  as  are  proper  for  its  distribution.  Heat 
is  as  indispensable  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  people  as  is  light  or  water.  In  any  event,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  when  a  state  author- 
izes a  municipality  to  tax  with  a  view  to  providing 
heat  at  cost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and 
that  purpose  is  declared  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  state  to  be  a  public  one,  the  property  of  a  citi- 
zen who  is  taxed  to  effect  such  purpose  is  taken 
in  violation  of  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States." 

The  Minnesota  Court  cites  decisions  in 
which  a  contrary  conclusion  was  reached,  but 
announces  its  preference  to  follow  the  line  of 
cases  upholding  the  right  to  operate  municipal 
fuel  yards. 

Perhaps  the  leading  decision  leaning  against 
ihe  right  of  a  city  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  dealing  in  commodities  is  that  handed  down 
by  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
State  ex  rel.  Kansas  City  vs.  Orear,  210  South- 
western Reporter,  392.  Holding  that  Kansas 
City  was  not  empowered  to  establish  a  munic- 
ipal ice  plant,  without  modification  of  its  char- 
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ter  and  the  Missouri  constitution,  the  Court 
said,  in  part : 

"Ice  has  but  recently  been  elevated — granting 
for  argument's  sake  the  promotion — to  a  place 
among  the  necessities  of  life.  .  .  .  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  yet  certainly  no  greater  a  neces- 
sity to  the  human  race  than  are  food  and  clothing. 
If  a  city  should  undertake,  absent  compelling 
necessity  at  least,  to  establish  and  operate  grocery 
stores  and  clothing  'emporiums,'  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  no  power  exists  in  the  munic- 
ipality to  use  public  money,  or  the  proceeds  of 
public  taxation,  for  such  purposes.  Such  things 
may  be  given  away  by  the  city  to  paupers  and  to 
the  temporarily  unfortunate,  but  the  city  cannot 
enter  into  the  business  of  selling  such  articles  to 
all  inhabitants  of  such  city  who  may  desire  to  buy. 
If  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  state  deem 
that  their  entry  into  private  business  in  competition 
with  individuals  now  engaged  in  such  business  is 
a  matter  of  public  expediency,  then  the  initial 
eflfort  to  this  end  must  be  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution;  and  following  such  an  amendment, 
the  passage  of  an  act  changing  the  common  law, 


which,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  constitutional 
inhibition,  forbids  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
taxes  for  any  private  purpose  or  business.  .  .  . 
If  the  situation  were  one  of  continuing  or  peren- 
nial necessity,  a  city  might  well  have  the  power 
under  the  general  welfare  clause  of  its  charter  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  be  requisite  to  supply 
the  compelling  need  for  any  such  necessity  of  life 
so  long  as  such  condition  existed." 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  has  sustained 
the  right  of  a  municipality  to  establish  an  ice 
plant  on  the  broad  authority  of  the  general 
welfare  clause  of  its  charter  (94  Southeastern 
Reporter,  1022).  But,  in  an  earlier  case,  the 
same  court  denied  the  right  of  the  city  of 
Waycross  to  engage  in  the  plumbing  business, 
as  an  incident  to  operating  a  water-works 
system. 

Other  decisions  will  be  found  cited  in  the 
opinions  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above. 


Sundry  Items  of  Municipal  Law 


Power  of  City  to  License  Structures  in  Streets 

A  city  is  powerless,  except  as  expressly  author- 
ized by  legislative  or  constitutional  provision,  to 
grant  to  any  person  the  right  to  erect  or  main- 
tain in  a  public  street  any  structure  or  device, 
such  as  a  news-stand,  for  private  and  exclusive 
use.  (Georgia  Court  of  Appeals,  Magrill  vs.  City 
of  Atlanta,  122  Southeastern  Reporter,  641.) 

City  May  Not  Sell  Properly  Dedicated 
to  Specific  Use 

Holding  that  defendant  city  was  not  empowered 
to  sell  land  dedicated  on  its  plat  as  a  public  square 
or  a  market  square,  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
lately  said  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  City  of  Man- 
hattan, 225  Pacific  Reporter,  85: 

"When  public  grounds,  such  as  market  squares 
and  public  squares,  are  dedicated  by  city  plat,  the 
legal  title  vests  in  the  county  in  trust  for  the  pub- 
lic, while  the  possession,  dominion,  and  control 
are  vested  in  the  city.  .  .  .  It  is  also  well  es- 
tablished that  when  property  is  so  dedicated  for 
a  specific  purpose  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  put  to 
any  other  use.  In  18  C.  J.  127,  it  was  said  (sec- 
tion 167)  : 

"  'If  a  dedication  is  made  for  a  specific  or  de- 
fined purpose,  neither  the  Legislature,  a  munici- 
pality, or  its  successor,  nor  the  general  public  has 
any  power  to  use  the  property  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  one  designated.  .  .  .'  Franklin 
County  vs.  Lathrop,  9  Kan.  453. 

"Inasmuch  as  there  are  three  parties  interested 
in  every  dedication — the  dedicator  and  his  repre- 
sentative, the  general  public,  and  the  property 
owners  with  special  interests  such  as  owners  of 
lots  abutting  on  streets,  no  one  of  them  without 
the  consent  of  the  others  can  change  or  destroy  the 
use.  .  .  .  The  Legislature  has  no  power  as 
against  abutting  owners  or  as  against  the  original 
dedicator  to  devote  the  property  to  a  use  other 
than  that  for  which  it  was  dedicated,  nor  to  sell 
the  property  and  use  the  money  for  other  pur- 
poses.   .    .    . 

"Where  the  city  by  purchase  or  condemnation 


proceedings  acquires  the  title  to  real  property,  the 
Legislature  can  authorize  its  disposition." 

Elements  Which  an  Improvement  Must  Possess 
in  Order  to  Justify  Local  Assessments 

Seldom  has  the  fundamental  law  governing  the 
levy  of  local  improvement  assessments  been  more 
clearly  and  concisely  stated  than  in  the  following 
language  used  by  the  California  District  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Federal  Construction 
Company  vs.  Ensign,  210  Pacific  Reporter,  536: 

"Special  benefits  to  the  property  to  be  assessed, 
that  is,  benefits  received  by  it  in  addition  to  those 
received  by  the  public  at  large,  is  the  equitable 
and  just  foundation  upon  which  local  assessments 
rest ;  and,  under  our  system  of  government,  no 
assessment  can  be  made  upon  any  land  on  any 
principle  other  than  that  of  special  benefits  actu- 
ally or  presumptively  received. 

"The  elements  which  an  improvement  must 
possess  in  order  to  justify  a  local  assessment  based 
on  the  theory  of  benefits  are  certainly  two  in  num- 
ber, and  possibly  three.  The  first  is  that  the 
improvement  must  be  a  public  one ;  that  is,  it  must 
be  one  which  confers  a  general  benefit  upon  the 
public  at  large,  and  which,  therefore,  the  public, 
acting  through  its  government,  may  construct 
without  the  consent  of  the  particular  individuals 
affected.  .  .  .  The  second  element  essential  to 
a  valid  local  assesment  is  that  the  improvement 
must  confer  an  especial  and  local  benefit  upon  the 
property  which  is  to  be  assessed.  It  is  possible 
that  it  will  suflSce  if,  from  the  nature  of  the  work, 
the  property  can  be  presumed  to  have  received  an 
especial  benefit.  .  .  .  Unless,  however,  there 
be  some  local  benefit,  actually  or  presumptively 
received,  the  improvement  may  be  public  in  char- 
acter, so  that  the  expense  thereof  may  be  borne 
by  general  taxation,  but  a  local  assessment,  levied 
on  the  basis  of  benefits,  cannot  be  made  therefor, 
since  the  underlying  principle  of  such  assessments 
is  that  the  improvement,  aside  from  the  mere 
general  advantage  resulting  to  the  commuiu'ty  at 
large,  will  result  in  some  special  benefit  to  the 
particular  lot  owners  whose  lands  are  assessed — 
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a  special  benefit  to  the  assessed  lands  in  which 
the  general  public  does  not  participate.  ...  It 
is,  however,  no  objection  to  the  validity  of  an 
assessment  that  the  improvement  benefits  the  pub- 
lic, provided  it  also  confers  an  especial  local  bene- 
fit upon  the  property  to  be  assessed.  Improvements 
of  this  sort  necessarily  must  have  a  dual  aspect — 


an  aspect  of  general  benefit  to  the  public  as  well 
as  one  of  peculiar  local  benefit  to  the  lot  owners. 
To  validate  the  assessment,  the  general  public  bene- 
fit must  be  the  only  result  of  the  improvement.  A 
third  element,  which  is  insisted  upon  in  some  juris- 
dictions, is  that  of  permanency." 


I 
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Zoning  Notes 


Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 
From  data  collected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (233  Broadway),  and  from  other  sources 

For   further   information,    Mr.  Williams   may   be  addressed   in   care  of 
The  American   City  Magazine,   443   Fourth  Avenue,   New   York 


Recent  Zoning  Ordinances  and  Enabling  Acts 

West    Hartford,    Conn, — Ordinance,    March   22, 

1924 
Arlington,  Mass. — Ordinance,  May  15,  1924 
Brookline,     Mass. — Amendment    of     Ordinance, 

March  20,  1924 
Mississippi. — Enabling  Act,  1924,  Ch.  195 
Englewood,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  August  7,  1923 
Albany,  N.  Y.— Ordinance,  April  21,  1924 
DoBBS  Ferry,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,  April  30,  1924 
Greenburgh,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,  May  2,  1924 
Cinctnnati,  Ohio. — Ordinance,  April  3,  1924 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

California. — Zahn  and  Ross  v.  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  of  City  of  Los  Angeles,  District  Court 
of  Appeals,  Second  Appellate  District,  March  20, 
1924. — Petition  for  mandate  for  permit  to  con- 
struct a  store  in  a  district  on  Willshire  Avenue, 
which  by  the  zoning  ordinance  was  devoted  to  resi- 
dential structures ;  the  store  to  be  located  within 
less  than  fifteen  feet  of  the  street  line,  contrary 
to  the  setback  provisions  of  the  ordinance  for  the 
district.  Held  that  the  character  of  the  district 
is  such  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  exclude  business 
from  it ;  and  that  in  this  case  the  setback  provi- 
sions "have  no  reasonable  reference  to  the  safety, 
health,  morals  or  general  welfare  of  the  people  at 
large."  While  the  Court  is  careful  to  say  that  it 
does  not  "express  the  opinion  that  setback  ordi- 
nances are  under  any  and  all  circumstances  un- 
authorized by  the  police  power,"  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Court  regards  set- 
backs so  created  with  decided  disfavor. 

Missouri. — Tureman  v.  Ketterlin,  Supreme 
Court,  October  Term,  1923. — Suit  to  enjoin  the 
location  and  operation  of  an  undertaking  estab- 
lishment in  Kansas  City  in  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood, on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  nuisance,  and 
violated  an  ordinance  forbidding  such  location 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  residence.  Held  that 
such  an  establishment,  although  not  necessarily 
dangerous  as  a  spreader  of  disease  and  a  nuisance 
f'er  se,  is  unpleasant  and  a  nuisance  in  a  residential 
neighborhood  on  account  of  its  depressing  in- 
fluence. For  this  reason  the  injunction  is  granted, 
no  opinion  being  given  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance. 

New  Jersey. — Allen  v.  City  of  Paterson,  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals,  123  Atl.  884. — The  judge- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Court  (121  Atl.  610)  sus- 
taining the  power  of  boards  of  appeal,  appointed 


by  municipalities,  to  vary  zoning  ordinances  where 
the  strict  letter  of  the  ordinance  would  work  hard- 
ship or  injustice,  affirmed;  no  opinion  being  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nance, because  the  question  was  not  properly  raised 
below. 

New  Jersey. — Cooper  Lumber  Co.  v.  Dammers, 
Building  Inspector  of  Borough  of  Rutherford, 
Supreme  Court,  March  22,  1924.  Application  for 
mandamus  to  compel  the  building  inspector  to  issue 
a  permit  for  the  erection  of  industrial  structures 
in  residential  district  created  by  the  zoning  ordi- 
nance on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  River.  Held 
that  the  governing  body  of  Rutherford  in  placing 
the  property  in  question  in  a  residential  district 
"did  not  give  that  reasonable  consideration  to  the 
character  of  the  district  called  for  by  the  act"  of 
the  Legislature  under  which  the  zoning  was  done. 
Mandamus  awarded. 

New  Jersey. — State  ex  rel.  Ignaciunas  v.  Town 
of  Nutley,  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  May  19, 
1924. — The  decision  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
slate  sustains  the  court  below  in  commanding  the 
building  inspector  to  issue  a  permit  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  combined  dwelling  and  store  in  a  dis- 
trict which  by  the  zoning  ordinance  of  the  town 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  residence.  The  court 
below  assumed  that  the  ordinance  in  question  was 
authorized  by  the  statute,  and  held  the  statute  void 
in  so  far  as  it  permitted  the  tovim  to  prohibit 
Ignaciunas  from  erecting  the  residence  and  store 
on  his  lot  in  a  residential  district.  The  upper  court 
does  not  find  it  necessary  to  consider  this  funda- 
mental question,  for  this  reason :  The  law  author- 
izes only  such  regulations  as  are  "designed  to  pro- 
mote the  public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare." 
In  the  judgment  of  the  upper  court,  the  regulation 
in  question  is  not  designed  to  any  of  these  ends, 
and  is  therefore  not  authorized  by  the  statute.  In 
spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  decision  does 
not,  in  terms,  declare  void  the  New  Jersey  zoning 
statutes  in  so  far  as  they  attempt  to  create  dis- 
tricts from  which  business  is  excluded,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  any  ordinance  can  be  drawn  under 
them  for  that  purpose  which,  in  the  light  of  this 
opinion,  would  be  valid. 

New  York. — Harris  v.  Village  of  Dobbs  Ferry, 
Appellate  Division,  Supreme  Court,  Second  Depart- 
ment, reported  in  New  York  Law  Journal,  April 
18,  1924,  page  268.  The  statute  authorizing  the 
zoning  of  villages  provides  that  it  shall  be  done 
"in  accordance  with  a  well-considered  plan."   The 
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Legislature  did  not  intend  that  such  restrictions  on 
the  property  owners'  rights  should  be  haphazard, 
selecting  one  street  or  another  from  time  to  time. 
Held,  affirming  the  judgment  below,  that  the  pro- 
visions in  question,  evidently  not  being  in  accord- 
ance with  a  well-considered  plan,  were  void. 

New  York. — Lees  v.  Cohoes  Motor  Car  Co., 
Inc.,  122  Misc.  373. — An  ordinance  providing  that 
no  gasoline  tank  shall  be  erected  within  1,000  feet 
of  the  place  where  people  live  and  sleep,  since  it 
would  practically  forbid  the  erection  of  such  a 
tank  within  the  city  limits,  is  unreasonable  and 
unconstitutional. 

New  York. — Palmer  v.  Mann,  Tenement  House 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  New  York,  237  N.  Y. 
112. — The  highest  court  in  the  state  sustains  the 
court  below  in  holding  that  the  amendment  to  the 
zoning  resolution  of  New  York  City  reducing  the 
height  limit  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue  from  150  to 
y^  feet  was  illegally  adopted. 

New  York. — Barker  v.  Zwitzer,  Inspector  of 
Buildings  of  the  City  of  New  Rochelle,  Supreme 
Court,  Appellate  Division,  May  2,  1924. — An  ordi- 
nance limiting  by  districts  the  number  of  families 
per  acre  is  void,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the  General  City 
Law  (Subd.  24  and  25  of  Sec.  20,  being  Laws 
1 017,  Ch.  483)  providing  for  zoning.  In  the  opin- 
ion the  Court  says :  "It  is  not  attempted,  and  in- 
deed at  this  late  day  it  would  be  idle  to  impair, 
whittle  down  or  set  at  naught  'zoning  ordinances' 
which  in  no  wise  transcend  constitutional  limita- 
tions or  the  power  delegated  by  the  Legislature. 
Such  ordinances  .  .  .  are  a  lawful  exercise  of 
police  power." 

Pennsylvania. — In  re  permit  to  American  Re- 
duction Co.  to  erect  an  incinerator. — Common 
Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  County,  February  12, 
1924,  reported  in  Municipal  Law  Reporter,  Vol. 
15,  No.  8  (April,  1924),  page  182.  The  applicant, 
denied  permission  to  erect  its  incinerator  by  the 
Superintendent  in  a  light  industrial  district,  was 
granted  the  right  to  do  so  by  the  Board  of  Ap- 
peals, subject  to  certain  conditions.  Held,  that 
the  state  zoning  enabling  acts  in  question  are  con- 
stitutional ;  and  that  the  statutory  provision  giv- 
ing the  Board  of  Appeals  power  to  vary  the  ordi- 
nance in  accordance  with  its  spirit,  to  avoid  hard- 
ship, is  valid,  being  a  delegation  not  of  legislative 
but  of  administrative  function. 

Tennessee. — City  of  Memphis  v.  Gianotti, 
Supreme  Court,  Western  Division,  March  29,  1924. 
— The  ordinance  of  the  city  making  it  unlawful 
to  construct  or  maintain  a  junk  shop  or  junk  yard 
in  any  block  or  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any 
block  on  any  street  in  the  city  on  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  structures  on  both 
sides  of  the  street  in  such  block  are  used  ex- 
clusively for  residential  purposes,  is  a  reasonable 
and  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power.  This  case 
is  important  as  one  of  the  few  cases  in  the  state 
of  Tennessee  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  zoning. 

Recent  Zoning  Literature 

Zoning  Unsubdivided  Areas. — The  Report  of 
the  Zoning  Commission  on  the  zoning  of  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  by  the  city  planner,  Robert  Whit- 
ten,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  addition  to  the  outline 
of  the  recently  adopted  zoning  ordinance  for  the 
town,  contains  a  valuable  suggestion  looking 
toward  the  planning  and  zoning  of  unsubdivided 


areas  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  to  be  given 
both  planning  and  zoning  authority. 

The  Nutley,  New  Jersey,  Case. — Under  date  of 
May  27,  1924,  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Esq.,  has  writ- 
ten the  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities 
a  letter  suggesting  steps  that  may  well  be  taken 
in  that  state  to  make  a  new  start  under  the  gen- 
eral zoning  enabling  act  recently  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  superseding  the  laws  passed  upon  by 
the  Nutley  case.  This  letter,  with  related  material, 
has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet  by  the  Committee 
on  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Bassett  suggests  that  (i)  the  New  Jersey 
municipalities  should  repass  their  zoning  ordinances 
with  such  changes  as  will  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  act;  (2)  the  city  attor- 
neys of  the  municipalities  should  be  alert  to  ask 
the  courts  to  refer  any  litigant  attacking  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  new  law  or  ordinances,  to  the 
board  of  adjustment  on  the  ground  that  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  permit  must  first  exhaust  the  reme- 
dies given  him  by  law  before  he  can  attack  con- 
stitutionality. This,  he  says,  in  his  opinion,  "is  a 
better  lead  .  .  .  than  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment." 

This  pamphlet  will  also  be  of  interest  in  the 
states  other  than  New  Jersey  where  decisions  have 
been  adverse  to  zoning  under  the  existing  statutes 
and  ordinances. 

Zoning  Bulletin  of  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington. — The  Department  of  Commerce  is- 
sued a  bulletin  last  May.  It  is  occasioned  by  the 
publication  of  the  Standard  State  Enabling  Act 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  contains  a  history  and  an 
explanation  of  the  act. 

Colorado Acts  of  1923,  Chapter  182 

Delaware Laws  of  1923,  H.  B.  No.  29 

Illinois Laws  of  1923,  H.  B.  No.  478 

Iowa Laws  of  1923,  Chapter  34 

Nevada Laws  of  1923,  Chapter  125 

New  Jersey Laws  of  1924,  Chapter  146 

North   Carolina Laws  of  1923,  Chapter  250 

North  Dakota Laws  of  1923,  H.  B.  No.  8 

Oklahoma Laws  of  1923,  H.  B.  No.  204 

Pennsylvania Laws  of  1923,  Acts   33,   93  and   382 

Rhode  Island Laws  of  1923,   Chapter  2315 

Wyoming Laws  of  1923,  Chapter  78 

Model  Enabling  Act  for  New  York  Region. — A 
form  of  state  enabling  act  for  zoning  has  been 
prepared  by  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Esq.,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Zoning 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  prepared 
the  model  act.  This  act  has  been  published  as  a 
pamphlet  by  the  Committee  on  Regional  Plan  of 
New  York  and  Its  Environs  for  use  in  the  three 
states — New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut — 
into  which  the  region  extends.  The  act,  for  the 
most  part  similar  to  the  standard  act,  varies  from 
it  in  containing  fuller  provisions  with  regard 
to  penalties  and  enforcement  and  in  a  few  details 
to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  late  judicial  deci- 
sions. 

Constitutionality  of  Zoning. — Alfred  Bettman, 
of  Cincinnati,  has  written  an  article  for  the  May, 
1924,  number  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review  on  the 
"Constitutionality  of  Zoning."  The  article  has 
been  published  also  in  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
issues  of  May  26,  27  and  28.  It  not  only  contains 
classified  citations  of  authorities,  but  is  in  addi- 
tion a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  subject. 
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The  Municipal  Bond  Market 

By  Sanders  Shanks,  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 


STATE  and  municipal  borrowing  during  the 
first  half  of  1924  has  not  fallen  off  in  volume, 
as  was  generally  expected.  On  the  contrary, 
the  output  of  new  issues  has  been  at  the  rate  of 
over  $ioo,ooo,oco  a  month,  or  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,250,000,000  a  year. 

From  the  bond  market  standpoint,  these  public 
borrowers  have  fared  pretty  well.  During  the 
early  months  of  the  half-year  period,  prices  were 
firm,  in  spite  of  the  prospect  for  revisions  in  the 
income  tax  schedule  which  might  greatly  detract 
from  the  tax-exemption  feature  of  municipals. 
The  level  of  prices  in  January,  February  and 
March  was  such  that  the  largest  cities  and  states 
with  the  best  credit  could  sell  4^  per  cent  bonds 
at  par,  smaller  places  issued  4K's  and  4^'s,  and 
towns  and  districts  were  borrowing  at  5  per  cent. 

In  April  the  market  began  to  show  a  rising  ten- 
dency and  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  real  boom 
in  bonds  was  on.  The  $67,400,000  New  York  City 
offering  in  May  went  over  with  such  a  bang  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  which  way 
things  were  going.  May  was  an  active  month  in 
the  bond  business  and  closed  with  prices  several 
points  above  the  January  to  March  level.  June 
has  seen  the  same  active  trading,  still  higher  prices 
and  an  apparently  unsatisfied  demand  for  state  and 
municipal  bonds  of  all  sorts  and  grades  coming 
from  banks,  insurance  companies,  estates,  busi- 
ness   corporations    and,    of    course,    the    wealthy 


private  investor  subject  to  up  to  48  per  cent  in- 
come taxes  under  the  new  revenue  law  and,  hence, 
desiring    nothing    but    a    tax-exempt    investment. 

Bonds  are  enjoying  a  market  which  is  merely 
the  natural  result  of  a  recession  in  general  busi- 
ness activity.  The  banks  and  all  other  reservoirs 
of  capital  have  an  unusual  amount  of  money  to 
invest  in  bonds  because  the  demands  of  ordinary 
business  are  abnormally  small.  As  all  these  banks 
rush  into  the  bond  market  and  compete  with  one 
another,  they  force  prices  up. 

Municipal  bonds,  always  in  great  demand  at  a 
time  like  this  because  of  their  inherent  safety 
(which  is  not  impaired  by  a  business  depression), 
are  also  especially  favored  by  the  enactment  of  a 
new  tax  law  which,  if  anything,  increases  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  municipal  bond  investment  to  a  per- 
son subject  to  surtaxes. 

The  market's  improvement,  of  course,  is  re- 
flected in  the  prices  paid  for  the  bonds  of  the 
smallest  towns  as  well  as  those  of  the  metropoli- 
tan city  or  the  state  governments.  The  accom- 
panying list  of  the  more  important  offerings  in  the 
New  York  City  bond  market  since  the  first  of  the 
year  embraces  a  wide  variety  of  issues  and  indi- 
cates the  nature  of  the  financing  of  all  these  dif- 
ferent places  as  well  as  the  terms  on  which  the 
loans  were  arranged.  Comparison  of  May  and 
June  items  with  those  of  earlier  months  discloses 
the  extent  to  which  prices  have  advanced . 


IMPORTANT   MUNTCIPAL   OFFERINGS    IN   THE   NEW  YORK   CITY    BOND    MARKET   DURING 

THE   FIRST  SIX   MONTHS   OF  1924 


Amount 


Fe  January. — 

Rderal  Land  Bank $60,000,000 

Bochester,  N.  Y 4,200,000 

oston.  Mass 3,045,000 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 1,766,000 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Jericho 

Water  Dist 1,485,000 

Providence,  R.  1 2,000,000 

Illinois 1,150,000 

Kansas 3,500,000 

St.  Paul,  Minn 2,500,000 

West  Virginia 2,750,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sch  Dist. .  1 ,000,000 

North  Carolina 5,000,000 

Richmond,  Va 1,589,000 

Travis  Co.,  Tex 1,140,500 

Pueblo  Cons.  Dist.,  Colo 3,600,000 

Portsmouth,  Va 981,000 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 1,150,000 

February. — 

Porto  Rico $3,000,000 

Minnesota 10,000,000 

Toledo,  0. ,  Sch.  Dist.  .......  1,000,000 

LoB  Angeles,  Calif 10,975,000 

South  Dakota 3,000,000 

Shreveport,  La 1,000,000 

Michigan 3,000,000 

El  Paso  Co.,  Tex 1,260,000 

Tacoma,  Wash 4,000,000 

St.  Ix)uis,  Mo 2,000,000 

Omaha,  Neb 1,000,000 

Greensboro,  N.  C 1,400,000 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 4,250,000 

Minneapolis,  Minn 1,500,000 

Ramsey  Co.,  Minn 1,000,000 

March. — 

California $2,350,000 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 1,890,000 

Nashville,  Tenn 900,000 

Louisiana  Port  Comm 3,000,000 


Rate  (%)     Due     Offered 

TO  Yield 

(%) 

iH 

1954/34        4.70 

iK 

1925-54  4.10^.00 

4    &4K  1925-69  4.15-4.00 

4H 

1925-64      4.10 

iV2 

1929-43  4.20-4.15 

4M 

1964         4.25 

4 

1937-38          .97 

4H 

1949-52      4.30 

iH  &  iVi  1925-54  4.40-4.30 

4J^ 

1933-44  4.40-4.35 

5 

1941    4.50 

4M&4^ 

1963    4.50-4.45 

4^ 

1958          .99^ 

5 

1925-52  5.00-4.85 

5 

1926-55       5.00 

5 

1954         4.90 

4H 

1926-53  4.45-4.40 

5 

1944-49-43  4.50 

4M  &  4M 

1944  4.45-4.35 

5 

1924-48  4.50-4.48 

4J^&5 

1925-64  4.70-4.60 

5      &5M  1934-44        4.80 

5 

1925-64  4.80-4.75 

4      &  iVi 

1944    4.25-4.20 

5 

1954/39        4.85 

5^ 

1926-40  5.15-5.10 

4H 

1929-44        4.50 

4H  &5 

1929-39  4.60-4.50 

5 

1925-64        4.80 

iVi&WA. 

1927           4.35 

m 

1925-54  4.40-4.35 

m&5 

1925-44  4.60-4.50 

4^ 

1925-45      4.375 

iH 

1925-44  4.15-4.00 

5 

1925-64      4.65 

m 

1933-73      4.75 

Portland,  Ore 1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 2 

Alabama 5 

'  Kansas 2, 


Minneapolis,  Minn 1, 

Providence,  R.  1 1 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J 1, 

Montclair,  N.J 1 

Flint,  Mich.,  Sch.  Dist 

Dallas,  Tex 2 

North  Carolina 3, 

Akron,  0 t 

San  Francisco 10, 


000,000 

,195,000 

,000,000 

,475,000 

120,000 

000,000 

208,000 

,000,000 

950,000 

,000,000 

,700,000 

,762,000  5 

281,000  VA 


4 
iH 

iV2 

4H 
4»^ 
4K 
4H 

5 
&5 


1935-54      4.50 
1925-44  4.15-4.10 
1936-42      4.60 
1949-51      4.35 
1925-44  4.45-4.40 

1954         4.25 
1926-54       4.30 
1926-62      4.375 
1926-54  4.70-4.60 
1925-64       4.50 
(6mos.notes)4.25 
1925-48 
1928-67  4.60^.50 


April. — 

California $834,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sch.  Dist . .  1 ,000,000 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  0 930,000 

Ramsey  Co.,  Minn 1,000,000 

Michigan 2,000,000 

Champaign  Co..  Ill 1,000,000 

Illinois 10,000,000 

Hudson  Co.,  N.  J 2,959,000 

Passaic,  N.  J 1,075,500 

Hawaii 2,285,000 

New  York  State 45,000,000 

Kansas  City,  Mo 3,300,000 

St.  Louis,  Mo 5,000,000 

Milwaukee  Co.,  Wis 3,736,000 


m  1935-38       4.40 

m  1943         4.375 

5  1925-49  4.50-4.40 
Hi  &  i*A  1925-44  4.45-4.40 

iH&5  1944      4.30-4.25 

5  1925-43  4.50-4.40 

VA  1925-43  4.40-4.35 

VA  1925-72      4.35 
iH    1925-64  4.40-4.375 

VA  1954/44        4.40 

4K  1925-49        4.00 

VA  1942  4.28 

iA  1929-44       4.25 

4»A  1935-44  4.55-4.50 


May. — 

'San  Francisco,  Calif $6,500,000  VA  &  5      1931-64       4. 50 

Detroit,  Mich 19,680,000  iA  &  V4.  1925-54  4.35-4.25 

'South  Dakota 900,000    5  &  5}<    1934-43       4. 75 

St.  Louis,  Mo 2,000,000         VA      1929^4       4.20 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 3,000,000         VA      1925-64  4.55-4.00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 2,175,000  A  &  VA      1925-44  4. 00-3. 75 

Minnesota 10,000,000  4J<-4H  &    1954     4.45-4.35 

V4 

Pasadena,  Calif 926,000  4H  &  5      1925-56  4. 55-4. 50 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y 4,664.000         V4      1925-84  4. 05-4. 00 

'Balance  of  $3,500,000  offered  in  January  to  yield  4.30%. 

'Unsold  balance  of  $10,281,000  offered  in  March  to  yield  4. 60%  4 
4.50%. 

'See  offering  of  $3,000,000  in  February  to  yield  4.80%. 
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Amount   Rate    (%)    Due    Offered 
TO  Yield 
(%) 

Denver,  Colo 1,000,000         4H      1843-62       4. 25 

Missouri 3,600,000         4J4      1925-44  4. 20-4. 00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 1,000,000         6  1928-17       4.60 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y 1,020,000  iVz      1925-64        4.15 

Alabama 2,000,000  i}4      1926-29  4.50-4.30 

West  Virginia 1,500,000  4H      1929-48        4.35 

'Jersey  City,  N.J 1,500,000  4^  &  AH    1927  4. 30 

New  Orleans,  La 1,200,000  4H      1926-67        99}^ 

'Kansas 1,500,000  4}4      1949-50        4. 30 

Cleveland,  0 6,522,000  4Ji      1926-55  4.35-4.30 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 1,600,000  5  1935-49        4.55 

June. — 

Federal  Land  Bank 35,000,000  iH  1954/34       4. 625 

Mississippi 6,816,500  4Ji  1939-50       4.45 

Illinois 9,000,000  4  1935-44          98 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J 2,263,000  4H  1926-45  4.20-4.10 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 11,433,000  4^  &  4^  1925-64  4.60-3.75 

NewYorkCity 37,000,000  04  1974  4.15 

♦Balance  of  $4,250,000  offered  in  February  to  yield  4. 35%. 
'Originally  offered  in  January,  $3,500,000  to  yield  4.30%. 


Amoitnt     Rate  %      Dub     Offered 

TO    YrELD 

(%) 

New  York  City 30,400,000  4 '4      1925-39  4.00-3.50 

Long  Beach,  Calif 1,000,000  5  1926-54        4.70 

Duval  Co.,  Fla 1,500,000         5         1928^3       4.625 

6North  Carolina 1,000,000  454        1963  4.40 

'Kansas 1,000,000         4}-2      1949-50        4.25 

8San  Francisco,  Calif 4,415,000  4J.^  &  5      1933-62  4.50-4.45 

'St.  Louis  Mo 1,000,000  4>-^      1934-44        4.15 

loLos  Angeles,  Calif 5,461,000  Hi  &  4%  1931-64  4.50-4.45 

Dallas,  Tex 3,000,000  iVi      1925-64  4.45-4.00 

"Cleveland,  0 1,275,000         i%      1930-54        4.25 

Yonkers,  N.Y 1,540,000  4}-^      1926-39  4.10-3.65 

North  Carolina 10,000,000  4}-^      1934-63        4. 35 

Knoxville,  Tenn 1,120,000         iH      1926-48  4. 60-4. 25 

New  Jersey 6,000,000  iH      1939-54     102.25 

•Originally  offered  in  January  to  yield  4.50%. 

'Originally  offered  in  January  to  yield  4.30%. 

^Originally  offered  in  March  to  yield  4.60-4.50%,  again  in  May  to 
yield  4. 50%. 

'Originally  offered  in  May  to  yield  4.20%. 

'"Originally  offered  first  week  in  June  to  yield  4. 60-4.50% 

>  "Originally  offered  in  May  to  yield  4.35-4. 30%. 


93  Per  Cent  Reduction  in 
Typhoid  Death-Rate 

A  REMARKABLE  decrease  in  the  typhoid 
death-rate  in  Richmond,  Va.,  during  the 
period  between  1906  and  1923,  representing 
a  reduction  of  more  than  93  per  cent,  is  discussed 
in  a  recent  statement  by  Director  of  Public  Wel- 
fare E.  C.  Levy. 

For  the  26-year  period  from  1880  to  1905,  in- 
clusive, Richmond's  average  annual  death-rate 
from  typhoid  fever  was  77.8  per  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. This  rate  has  been  steadily  lowered,  since 
the  health  department  was  reorganized  in  1906, 
to  the  present  low  rate  of  5.3  deaths  per  100,000, 
which  has  been  the  average  for  the  last  five  years. 
There  were  11  deaths  from  this  disease  in  Rich- 
mond in  1923.  If  the  average  rate  for  the  years 
1880-1905  had  prevailed  in  1923,  there  would  have 
been  141  deaths  from  this  disease  last  year. 


Important  Improvements  Voted 
in  Los  Angeles 

AT  a  special  mimicipal  election  on  May  6  the 
voters  of  Los  Angeles  approved  an  $8,000,- 
000  bond  issue  for  water-works,  reservoirs 
and  distributing  system;  $1,600,000  for  equipping 
new  police  stations  and  installing  a  police  tele- 
graph system;  $400,000  for  a  fire-boat;  $1,000,000 
for  the  construction  and  repair  of  bridges. 

The  proposition  to  incur  a  bonded  debt  in  the 
sum  of  $21,000,000  for  improvements  and  exten- 
sions to  the  rruinicipal  electric  distributing  system 
failed  to  carry,  falling  2,650  votes  short  of  the 
required  two-thirds  majority. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  charter  for  the  city  was 
approved  by  a  vote  of  126,058  to  19,287. 


DiflFering  Hose  Threads 
Again  Take  Toll 

ANOTHER    recent    instance    of    how    inter- 
community differences  in  threadings  of  fire 
hose  and  hydrants  continue,  in  emergencies 
none  too  rare,  to  exact  their  costly  and  senseless 
toll,  is  reported  in  theApril  number  of  Safeguard- 


ing America  Against  Fire.  A  fire  in  Farmington, 
Conn.,  in  a  detached  residence  valued  at  $75,000, 
having  gotten  beyond  the  control  of  the  local  fire 
department,  aid  was  summoned  from  Unionville, 
Hartford  and  West  Hartford. 

"By  the  time  that  companies  from  these  places 
had  arrived,  the  fire  had  swept  the  roof  and 
attic  and  was  burning  in  the  second  story.  A 
single  line  of  hose,  laid  by  the  Farmington  com- 
pany, was  supplied  by  the  Unionville  pumper, 
which  could  connect  to  the  nearest  thawed 
hydrant.  But  the  hose  connections  of  the  Hart- 
ford and  West  Hartford  departments  would 
couple  neither  to  the  Farmington  hydrants  nor 
hose,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  some  having  a  clutch 
coupling  and  some  a  screw  coupling  larger  than 
those  employed  in  the  city  or  in  West  Hartford. 
The  West  Hartford  firemen  did,  however,  try  to 
make  a  connection  to  the  one  line  of  hose  in  ser- 
vice, in  order  to  get  an  additional  stream,  but 
could  not  solve  the  combination  of  three  different 
couplings.  After  staying  long  enough  to  see  the 
house  burned  to  the  ground,  while  their  machines 
remained  inoperative,  the  visiting  firemen  re- 
turned home,  leaving  the  Farmington  and  Union- 
ville forces  to  wet  down  the  embers. 

"Fire  Chief  Moran,  of  Hartford,  stated  on  his 
return,  that  the  city  apparatus  had  special  coup- 
lings with  it  which  could  have  been  attached  to  a 
hose  or  hydrant  having  the  National  Standard 
connection,  but  that  the  Farmington  couplings  and 
hydrant  connection  differed  from  the  National, 
as  well  as  from  the  Hartford,  standard,  thus  ren- 
dering their  adapters  totally  unusable." 


Kansas  City  Appoints  a  Municipal 
Art  Commission 

TO  the  gradually  growing  list  of  cities  having 
municipal     art     commissions,     Kansas     City, 
Mo.,    has    been    added.      In    commenting    on 
this  fact,  Kansas  Citian,  the  bulletin  of  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  in  its  issue  of   May 
27: 

"Kansas  City  may  be  congratulated  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Art  Commission  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Park  Board,  even  if  for  the  time  being  it 
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has  only  advisory  powers.  It  is  probable  that 
when  the  value  of  expert  guidance  in  public  struc- 
tures has  had  a  chance  to  be  appreciated,  the  Com- 
mission will  be  given  absolute  power  over  the 
ornamental  features  of  all  public  buildings, 
bridges,  monuments,  fountains,  and  such  things.  ^ 

"One  of  the  ideas  back  of  an  art  commission  is 
that  a  bridge  or  viaduct,  for  instance,  so  often 
considered  only  from  a  utility  standpoint,  might 
well,  and  should,  have  some  thought  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  The  average  bridge  or 
viaduct  is  a  blot  against  the  sky,  whereas,  along 
different  lines  it  would  serve  its  purpose  just  as 
well  and  would  add  to,  rather  than  detract  from, 
the  beauty  of  the  neighborhood  or  landscape.  The 
front  of  a  fire  station,  the  design  of  a  memorial 
tablet  or  monument  or  park  seat — 
anything  into  which  the  idea  of  beauty 
may  be  injected — should  certainly 
have  it.  And  how  often  have  we  seen 
a  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  a  monu- 
ment or  a  tablet  improperly  located. 
An  art  commission  will  guide  in  the 
setting  of  such  things  as  well  as  in 
their  first  design.  We  are  striving 
to  make  Kansas  City  attractive  with 
beautiful  homes  and  handsome  struc- 
tures, but  how  often  do  we  encounter 
something  that  ruins  the  ensemble? 

"So  Kansas  City  has  made  in  this 
first  step  towards  a  controlling  art 
commission  a  step  that  has  great  pos- 
sibilities, a  sort  of  little  brother,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  to  the  City 
Plan  Commission  and  the  Park  Board 
in  their  far-reaching  work;  and  Kan- 
sas City  in  this  way  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  America's  most  beautiful 
and  progressive  cities  that  have,  and 
have  had,  art  commissions  for  some 
years." 


100  men,  unknown  to  them,  are  keeping  tab  on 
their  operations,  will,  it  is  believed,  have  a  de- 
cidedly sobering  effect  on  jitney  drivers  who  may 
be  inclined  to  be  careless. 


Street-Car  Fares  in  Cities  of  25,000 
Population  or  More 

OF  the  288  cities  in  the  United  States  now 
having  a  population  of  25,000  or  more,  only 
13  which  originally  had  a  five-cent  fare 
still  retain  the  old  rates  without  modification.  The 
fare  increases  in  the  other  275  cities  range  from 
the  elimination  of  reduced  rate  tickets,  costing  less 
than  five  cents  per  ride,  to  cash  fares  as  high 
as  ten  cents.     These  figures  are  made  available  by 


Mayor  Enlists  Volunteer 
Traffic  Officers 


The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road 

With  apologies  to   Sam    Waiter  Foss 
Oh,  I  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  trucks  goes  by — 
The  trucks  that  are  big,  and  the  trucks  that  are  small, 

With  boxes  and  bales  piled  high. 
I  cannot  sleep  through  the  din  and  the  jar, 

Nor  rest,  or  ponder,  or  plan — 
Though  I  bought  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

To  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  to  town, 
A  tenement  towering  high  in  the  air, 

A  laundry  of  Chinese  so  brown, 
And  garages  perfuming  the  air  with  their  gas; 

If  these  are  not  put  under  ban, 
Can  I  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man? 


AROUSED  over  the  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  accidents 
m  which  "jitney"  automobiles, 
carrying  passengers  for  10  cents,  have 
played  a  part.  Mayor  W.  A.  Coleman 
of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  instituted  a 
novel  method  of  combating  the  evil. 
The  mayor  has  gone  before  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Kiwanis, 
the  Lions  and  the  Focus  clubs,  and 
has  asked  their  approval  of  a  plan, 
which,  in  brief,  is  as  follows :  the  Mayor  appoints 
from  the  memberships  of  these  organizations  some 
20  or  25  purely  "volunteer"  traffic  officers,  whose 
names  are  known  only  to  the  Mayor.  These 
"officers"  are  supplied  with  stamped  post-cards, 
and  when  they  note  a  violation  of  the  traffic  regu- 
lations on  the  part  of  a  jitney  driver,  they  write 
on  the  card  the  time  and  place  of  the  violation,  its 
nature  and  the  number  of  the  license  plate  car- 
ried on  the  car.  The  card  is  mailed  to  the  Police 
Department,  and  the  offender  summoned  before 
the  City  Recorder,  though  the  man  who  supplied 
the  information  is  not  required  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing._  If  the  driver  pleads  guilty  to  the  offense, 
he  is  fined ;  if  he  denies  the  charge,  he  is  dis- 
missed but  is  informed  that  he  has  been  reported 
by  a  reputable  citizen.     The  knowledge  that  some 


I  have  lived  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  trucks  go  tearing  by. 
Where  the  stores  crowd  in  and  apartments  loom  up, 

And  shut  off  my  view  of  the  sky. 
I've  stood  all  the  bustle  and  racket  and  din. 

As  long  as  a  fellow  can. 
I  must  move  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Or  I'll  ne'er  be  a  friend  to  man. 

— Harriet  Paige  Kimball. 


[Editorial  Note — The  atmosphere  of  zoning  and  town  plan- 
ning has  so  permeated  the  household  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Planning  Board  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  that  one  member  of  the 
family,  a  college  girl,  as  an  exercise  in  English,  evolved  this 
parody,  which  was  used  in  the  publicity  campaign  that  resulted 
in    the    adoption    of    zoning,    by    the    town.l 


data  gathered  by  J.  A.  Millon,  of  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association,  and  published  in  the  June  number  of 
Aera.  There  are  now  72  of  these  cities  which 
have  a  five-cent  cash  fare ;  42  with  a  six-cent 
fare ;  65  with  a  seven-cent  fare ;  46  with  an  eight- 
cent  fare ;  2  with  a  nine-cent  fare ;  and  61  with 
a  ten-cent  cash  fare.  Mr.  Millon's  article  gives 
details  for  the  various  cities  as  to  children's  and 
students'  fares,  tickets,  and  other  special  rates. 
Information  is  also  given  for  many  of  the  cities 
as  to  franchise  restrictions  and  jurisdiction  over 
rates. 
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Items  translated  from  "Tablettes  Documentatres  Munuipales"  by  Stephen  Child. 
538  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  to  whom  requests  for  further 
information     repardina     this     source     of     civic     documentation     should     be     addressed 


Botterdam,  Holland;  Plans  for  Growth.     71.31  (492.61) 

Plans  have  recently  been  made  by  architects  Grandpr6- 
Molidre  Vehaegen  and  Kok,  for  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  city  of  Rotterdam  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
These  plans  have  lately  been  presented  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  received  their  approval.  The  project  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  each  of  which  is  carefully  studied, 
special  effort  being  made  to  provide  adequate  means  ot 
communication. 

Garden    Villages    for    the    Great    Western    Railroad    of 
England.  71.312  (42) 

The  Great  Western  R.  R.  is  encouraging  its  employees 
to  create  public-utility  cooperative  societies.  These  organ- 
izations have  just  built  two  garden  villages  near  Lon- 
don The  first  of  these,  at  Acton,  is  to  include  400  hou&es, 
45  acres  of  land  having  been  set  aside  for  the  project. 
At  Hayes  60  acres  have  been  allotted  for  this  purpose, 
upon  which  6,000  houses  will  be  built.  Of  these  two 
projects,  100  houses  are  now  under  construction.  Rents 
are  to  be  kept  low,  and  in  case  of  any  surplus  or  profit 
this  will  be  apportioned  among  the  tenants.  Ten  other 
projects  are  under  consideration  near  Bristol  and  Cardiff, 
The  company  buys  the  ground  in  each  case  and  turns 
it  over  to  the  locally  formed  public-utility  societies  at  4 
per  cent  interest.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  houses  is  also  advanced  at  4  per  cent  interest, 
and  provision  is  made  for  reimbursing  the  company  in 
50  years. 
A  Garden  ViUage  in  Holland.  71.312  (492.62) 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  is  undertaking  the  construction 
of  a  garden  village  called  Niuewendam.  This  project  will 
include  1,000  houses  and  is  now  so  well  along  toward 
completion  that  steps  are  being  taken  for  condemning 
more  land  in  the  near  future  for  another  village,  Oostzaan. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  plans,  particular  care  is  bting 
tal<en  with  regard  to  means  of  communication,  including 
auto  busses  and  steam  tramways. 
Housing  Groups  Near  Paris.  71.43  (44,361) 

Apartment  buildings  to  be  rented  at  moderate  rates 
are  now  under  construction  near  the  Porte  d'Orleans 
from  plans  by  architects  Molinie,  Nicod  and  Pouthie.  The 
plans  call  for  a  group  of  what  we  should  call  high-class 
tenement  houses,  which  are  to  be  built  by  the  city  of 
Paris.  The  project  will  include  ten  buildings,  each  eight 
stories  in  height  and  each  including  seven  hundred  apart- 
ments of  two  to  five  rooms  each.  There  will  also  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  single  rooms.  In  each  building 
there  will  be  an  elevator  and  a  service  stairway.  Great 
care  has  been  exercised  in  the  placing  of  the  buildings 
so  as  to  give  the  best  lighting  conditions  and  provide  con- 
venient   access. 

Spreading  the  Population  hy  Arterial  Roads  Throughout 
England.  71.5  (42) 

The  Minister  of  Public  Health,  Sir  William  Johnson- 
Hicks,  has  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  main  arterial  roads  now  under  construction 
for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  reducing  unem- 
ployment may  become  part  of  a  great  development  of 
automobile  transportation;  stimulating  manufacturers  to 
establish  new  works  in  the  suburbs,  so  that  the  laboring 
population  may  be  enabled  to  find  conditions  of  work 
almost    as    healthy    as    those    of    lalxirers    on    the    farms. 

Art  Commissions  Discussed  in  Holland.  72  (492) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  committee  of  the  Dutch 
Architectural  Society  some  months  ago  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing questions  in  regard  to  what  we  should  call  art 
commissions:  First,  have  such  commissions  responded  to 
expectations,  and  are  they  favorable  to  the  development 
of  architecture?  Second,  is  it  desirable  to  assign  to  such 
commissions  a  definite  method  applicable  to  all  com- 
munities and,  if  so,  what  should  be  the  relation  of  such 
commissions  to  the  municipal  administration?  These  ques- 
tions were  given  wide  circulation  in  Holland,  and  a 
summary  of  the  important  replies  has  recently  been  pre- 
pared including  a  statement  by  the  doyen  of  Dutch  archi- 
tects, Berlage,  and  other  prominent  architects,  artists  and 
engineers. 


Hastings,  England,  to  Build  a  Music  PaviUon. 

72.581  (42.25) 
The  city  of  Hastings  is  going  to  build  a  music  pavilion. 
This  city  has  in  the  past  few  years  made  great  develop- 
ment. The  proposed  concert  hall,  the  construction  of 
which  has  been  decided  upon,  will  seat  1,500  people.  Its 
situation  has  been  very  carefully  studied  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  community,  and  precautions  taken  to 
secure  good  acoustics.  There  will  be  provision  also  for 
dancing  parties  and  other  gatherings.  The  best  methods 
of  construction  will  be  employed  and  the  architecture 
will  be  attractive. 

Studies    for    the    Development    of    Stellenhosch,    Cape 
Colony,  Africa.  71.311  (687) 

Interesting  and  comprehensive  plans  are  being  prepared 
for  the  development  of  the  thriving  South  African  town 
of  Stellenbosch.  These  include  water-supplies,  highways, 
street  cleaning,  drainage,  the  treatment  of  waste  water 
from  distilleries;  plasning  for  the  extension  of  the  town, 
for    better    lighting    systems    and    for    a    sewer    system. 

The  Garden  Village  of  Earswick,  England.  71.43  (492) 
Barry  Parker,  the  principal  author  of  the  plans  for 
Earswick,  in  collaboration  with  Raymond  Unwin,  has 
recently  reported  in  regard  to  the  different  aspects  of  this 
well-known  project,  in  particular  the  economies  that 
have  been  realized  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
streets.  The  purpose  of  Mrs,  Rowntree  in  carrying  out 
this  project  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  design  of  the 
village  and  of  its  houses  might  be  greatly  improved  with- 
out exaggerated  expense. 

A  New  Park  at  Vienna,  Austria.  71.6  (772)  (063) 

A  new  park  has  just  been  planned  for  the  people  of 
Vienna  on  the  area  formerly  known  as  the  Waehringer 
Cemetery.  By  including  surrounding  gardens,  the  area 
has  been  increased  from  52,000  to  63,000  square  metres. 
The  park  includes  a  wading  pool  for  children  and  a  large 
playground.  The  old  tombstones  of  the  more  famous 
people  buried  here  have  been  gathered  together  in  a  grove. 

Protection  of  Sites  and  Monuments,  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, 71.9  (42.48) 
The  purpose  of  the  Birmingham  Civic  Society  is  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  history  of  the  city  and  to 
this  end  to  preserve  historic  buildings  and  monuments, 
also  to  work  for  the  embellishment  of  the  city.  One 
of  the  projects  realized  during  the  past  year  by  the 
society  has  been  the  improvement  of  Muntz  Park.  A  new 
park,  42_  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  Highway  district 
of    Birmingham    has    been    bought   by   the    Society. 

An    Architectural    and    Town    Planning    Exhibition    at 
Brussels,  Belgium.  72  (493.2)  (064) 

A  very  interesting  exhibition  has  recently  been  held  in 
the  Palais  d'Egmont,  Brussels,  emphasizing  the  new  spirit 
in  Belgian  architecture  and  town  planning — the  first  really 
modern  exhibition  of  this  kind  held  in  Belgium,  Inter- 
esting plans  were  shown  of  the  new  garden  suburbs  of 
Jumet,  Kappeleveld,  Boitsfort  and  Selzaetes — all  near 
Brussels.  Also  architects'  plans  for  both  detached  and 
row  houses.  The  leading  architects  and  town  planners 
of  Belgium  were  represented,  Van  der  Swaelmen,  Hoste, 
Eggericks,  Bourgeois,  Hoeben,  Bodson,  Rubbers — men 
who  are  making  a  place  for  these  arts  alongside  the  older 
arts   of   painting  and   sculpture. 

A    Project    for    6,000    Houses    for    West    Amsterdam, 
Holland.  33.332  (492.62) 

Architect  Van  der  Schaar  has  prepared  plans  for  the 
above-mentioned  great  project  which  are  now  to  be  com- 
pletely carried  out  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  A  special 
financial  arrangement — a  combination  of  mortgage  and 
other  bank  loans,  will  permit  the  city  to  build  these  thou- 
sands of  houses  without  involving  its  other  financial 
engagements.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  houses  is  on  an 
average  14,000  florins;  of  the  developed  lots  an  aver- 
age of  3,000  florins.  The  enterprise  is  to  be  thoroughly 
controlled  by  the  city  authorities,  who  will  determine 
types  of  houses  and  rents.  The  Government  is  to  allow 
premiums  of  900,  600  and  300  florins,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  house,  on  condition  that  construction  be  rap- 
idly advanced;  The  entire  scheme  has  now  been  approved 
by  the  Council, 
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Prices  do   not  include   postage  unless  so   stated 
V — ==^     ■        >  &■     ■      > — = 


An  Outline  of  Municipal  Government. — By  Chester 
C.  Maxey,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  and  Acting 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
New   York.     1924.     XV    +    388   pp.     Charts.     $3.00. 

This  volume  is  not  only  a  text-book  for  classroom 
use  in  the  study  of  municipal  government,  but  also 
an  outline  which  serves  to  clarify  the  subject  for  the 
general  reader.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  author's  teach- 
ing experience,  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  furnish 
for  the  students  primary  source  materials  and  to  con- 
duct observations  of  municipal  government  in  opera- 
tion, organizing  the  information  thus  gained,  by  lec- 
tures and  classroom  discussions.  As  the  course  devel- 
oped, such  a  volume  as  this  became  essential.  Munic- 
ipal Government,  Municipal  Functions,  and  Municipal 
Finance  are  the  large  divisions  of  the  subject  as  here 
presented,  and  under  these  are  the  following  chapters : 
The  City  as  a  Problem  in  Government;  The  Relation  of 
the  City  to  the  State ;  The  Structure  of  City  Govern- 
ment; "Municipal  Politics;  The  Civil  Service;  The 
Political  Disintegration  of  American  Cities;  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice;  Public  Safety;  City  Planning; 
Public  Works  and  Public  Service;  Municipal  Utilities; 
Public  Welfare;  The  Educational  System  of  the  City; 
The  Financial  Disabilities  of  Cities;  Municipal  Reve- 
nues; The  Municipal  Budget;  Municipal  Purchasing; 
Municipal  Indebtedness. 

Readings  in  Municipal  Government. — Edited  by 
Chester  C.  Maxey,  Ph.  D.  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany,   New  York.    1924.    XIV   +   627   pp.    $3.50. 

Source  material  on  the  major  problems  of  municipal 
affairs,  arranged  in  chapter  groups  to  accompany 
"An  Outline  of  Municipal  Government,"  notice  of 
which    is    given    above. 

Hand-Book  of  Fire  Protection — By  Everett  U.  Crosby, 
Henry  A.  Fiske,  and  H.  Walter  Forster.  Seventh  edi- 
tion. 1924.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New  York. 
XXVIII  +  900  pp.    Illustrated.    $4.00. 

The  latest  edition  of  this  standard  hand-book  con- 
tains new  and  improved  text  and  better  illustrating, 
cross-referencing  and  indexing.  It  serves  as  a  means 
of  education  in  fire  prevention  and  protection  and  as 
a  reference  book  for  specialists  in  this  field  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  occasional  use  of  such  material. 
A  large  amount  of  valuable  and  detailed  information  is 
clearly  presented  under  the  following  divisions:  Gen- 
eral Information;  Causes  of  Fire;  Spread  of  Fire; 
Construction  for  Special  Occupancies;  Extinguishment 
of  Fire;  Miscellaneous  (Egress  Facilities,  Protection  of 
Records,  etc.) ;  Tables  of  Data  for  Fire  Protection 
Engineers. 

Moss'  Chicago  Police  Manual. — Compiled  by  Stewart 
P.  Moss,  Sergeant  of  Police,  20th  District,  Chicago. 
T.  H.  Flood  &  Co.,  Chicago.  1923.  Handy  size.  270  pp. 
$2.00,  postpaid. 

This  book  defines  crimes,  felonies  and  misdemeanors 
familiar  to  police  officers,  and  states  the  proof  neces- 
sary to  convict,  and  the  punishment  therefor;  it  also 
gives  Illinois  state  statutes  and  Chicago  city  ordinances 
regarding  the  carrying  and  sale  of  deadly  weapons, 
the  gaming  laws,  and  the  city  ordinances,  with  penal- 
ties, applicable  to  the  police  departments.  Definitions 
of  legal  words  and  phrases  are  given,  the  functions  of 
the  courts  in  Cook  County,  Illinois,  the  duties  of  state, 
county  and  city  officers,  and  other  information  which 
police  officers  in  Chicago  should  have.  Corrected  to 
June  25,   1923. 

Problems  of  Child  Welfare. — By  George  B.  Mangold, 
Ph.  D.,  Director,  Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy. 
Revised  edition.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
1924.     XVIII   -f   602  pp.    $3.00  postpaid. 

Only  the  social  problems  that  directly  and  imm?di- 
ately  concern  children  are  dealt  with  in  this  volume, 
which  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in  line  with  the 
general  program  and  philanthropic  machinery  of  child 
welfare  work  that  have  been  developed  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  statistical  tables  that  were  no  longer 
useful  have  been  revised.  The  subject  is  handled 
under  the  following  large  divisions:  The  Conservation 
of  Life ;  Health  and  Physique ;  Training  and  Education ; 
Child  Labor;  Juvenile  Delinquency;  Problems  of  De- 
pendent Children.  The  information  given  in  each  of 
these  sections  is  detailed  and  specific,  and  is  supported 
by  accounts  of  what  is  actually  being  done  in  many- 
places  to  farther  progress  in  this  great  field. 


Power  Station  Efficiency  Control. — By  John  Bruce. 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London  and  New  York. 
1924.  XIII  -f  244  pp.  Diagrams,  tables  and  illus- 
trations.    $3.75. 

A  well-prepared,  interesting  treatise,  not  of  a  highly 
technical  nature,  discussing  the  salient  factors  influ- 
encing the  efficient  operation  of  steam  power-plants. 
The  methods  of  efficiency  control  outlined  are  those 
used  in  the  generating  stations  of  the  Glasgow  Corpora- 
tion, Electricity  Department.  The  book  takes  up  the 
various  elements  of  a  power-plant,  including  boilers 
and  boiler-room  efficiency,  combustion  of  coal,  boiler- 
room  measurements,  recording,  tabulating  and  analyz- 
ing operating  results,  boiler-feed  water,  turbine-roora 
efficiency,  condensers  and  auxiliaries,  circulating  water 
and  condenser  constants,  electrical  measurements,  auxil- 
iaries and  heat-balance  control,  and  a  modern  example 
of  heat-balance  control.  The  volume  closes  with  an 
analysis  of  power-station  records  by  R.  H.  Parsons  and 
a  bibliography  of  English  power-plant  literature. 

School  Bonds. — By  John  Guy  Fowlkes,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.     1924.    177  pp.    Tables,  forms,   diagrams.    $2.25. 

The  author  of  this  book  believes  that  the  educational 
laws  of  each  state  should  include  the  principles  of 
issuing  school  bonds,  and  he  has  written  the  book 
as  a  guide  for  boards,  superintendents  and  state  de- 
partments of  education  that  have  in  charge  the  issu- 
ance of  such  bonds.  The  volume  can  also  be  used 
as  a  text-book  in  courses  in  educational  administra- 
tion. Each  chapter  is  definitely  summarized.  The 
first  four  are:  "How  Can  School  Building  Programs 
Be  Financed?";  "What  Is  a  School  Bond?";  "Trends 
in  School  Bonded  Debt  Assumed  Annually";  "Justi- 
fying a  School  Bond  Issue."  The  next  three  deal 
respectively  with  retiring,  marketing  and  recording 
school  bonds,  and  the  last  chapter  is  entitled  "Some 
Functions  of  State  Departments  of  Education  in  Issu- 
ing   School   Bonds." 

Principles  of  Heal  Estate  Appraising. — By  John  A. 
Zangerle.  The  Stanley  McMichael  Publishing  Organi- 
zation, 1222  Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  1924. 
358    pp.     Illustrated.     $5.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  for  many  years 
the  Auditor  and  Assessor  of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  of 
which  Cleveland  is  the  county-seat.  He  discusses  the 
theory  and  practice  of  valuing  land  and  buildings, 
and  summarizes  the  important  and  authoritative  data 
contained  in  the  various  appraising  systems  now  in 
use.  By  standardized  tables,  values  can  now  be 
definitely  computed  after  a  standard  unit  foot  value 
has  been  determined.  This  applies  to  irregularly 
shaped  lots  and  other  puzzling  problems.  The  book 
is  designed,  first,  to  give  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
assessing  practices;  second,  for  students  in  real 
estate  board  and  educational  courses;  third,  to  aid 
the  appraiser  of  leaseholds  involved  in  inheritance  tax 
matters;  and,  fourth,  to  help  the  public  assessor  of 
real   estate. 

The  Child:  His  Nature  and  His  Needs. — Prepared 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  M.  V.  O'Shea,  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  The  University  of  Wisconsin.'  The 
Childrens  Foundation,  Valparaiso,  Ind.  1924.  IX  4- 
516    pp.     Illustrated.     $1.00. 

This  is  the  first  important  contribution  of  the  Chil- 
drens Foundation,  founded  through  an  initial  gift  by 
Lewis  E.  Meyers,  of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  chartered  by  the 
state  of  Indiana  in  1921  for  the  study  of  the  child  and 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  promotive  of  the  well- 
being  of  children.  In  a  most  interesting  way  the  book 
makes  available  for  parents,  teachers,  and  others  the 
best  present-day  knowledge  of  child  nature,  child 
well-being,  and  child  education,  in  chapters  c  ntrib- 
uted  by  authorities  in  the  various  sections  of  ibe 
held.  Bibliographical  data  concerning  these  writers  are 
given  in  the  Appendix.  A  very  valuable  book,  which 
should  make  instant  appeal  to  those  who  need  it  most 
Ihe  price  of  the  book  has  been  made  merely  nominal 
in  order  that  it  may  have  a  very  wide  distribution. 

Garden  Apartments  to  Replace  Slums. — "A  Series  of 
Articles  Reprinted  from  the  Evening  World,  Showing 
How  New  York  Can  Profitably  Build  Low-Rental  Home! 
?A^'i^  ;  "r^^^*°'V    rr^P"^'  ^^.24.    18  pp.   Illustrated. 
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Railroads  of  the  PlttsTjurgh  District. — A  Part  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plan.  Report  No.  5  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee on  City  Plan  of  Pittsburgh.  October,  1923. 
76  quarto  pp.  Views,  maps,  plans,  tables.  A  study 
of  existing  facilities  of  all  railroads,  with  recommen- 
dations for  improvement.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
freight-handling  facilities  and  operating  methods. 
(Apply   to   the   Committee.) 

Structural  Safety  in  Building. — A  report  embodying 
the  conclusions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Structural 
Safety  representing  architectural  and  engineering  so- 
cieties of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  District.  Adopted 
by  the  Committee  April  3,  1924.  7  pp.  (Apply  to 
F.  E.  Schmitt,  Engineering  News  Record,  Tenth  Avenue 
at    36th    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.) 

Toronto  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. — Tenth 
Annual  Report,  for  year  ending  February  29,  1924. 
19  pp.  Charts.  The  Bureau  is  supported  by  private 
subscriptions  from  public-spirited  citizens.  (Apply  to 
the  Bureau,   189   Church   Street,   Toronto,    Ont.) 

Public  Comfort  Stations. — Report  on  Municipal  Ordi- 
nances or  Regulations  Requiring  the  Establishment  of 
Public  Comfort  Stations  in  Connection  with  Gasoline 
Filling  or  Service  Stations.  April,  1924.  12  mimeo- 
graphed pp.  Containing  a  letter  of  inquiry  from 
Frederick  Rex,  Municipal  Reference  Librarian,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  replies  from  20  cities;  also  a  brief  list  of 
magazine  articles  on  the  subject.  10  cents  in  stamps. 
(Apply  to  the  Municipal  Reference  Library,  1005  City 
Hall,    Chicago,   111.) 

The  Automobile  Parking  Problem. — Report  No.  1017 
prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Information  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Other 
City  Officials,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1924.  5  pp. 
(Apply  to  W.  P.  Capes,   Director  of  the  Bureau.) 

Town  Planning  in  Great  Britain. — The  Procedure, 
Powers  and  Duties.  6  pp.  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
International  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Federa- 
tion, March,  1924.  (Apply  to  the  Federation,  3,  Gray's 
Inn    Place,    London,    W.    C.    1,    London,    England.) 

The  National  Association  for  the  Adyancement  of 
Colored  People. — Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  for  1923. 
A  record  of  things  accomplished  for  the  Negro.  54 
pp.  (Apply  to  the  Association,  69  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,   N.   Y.) 

l/ocal  Impressions  on  P.  R.  in  American  Cities. — A 
collection  of  opinions  from  the  24  municipalities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  which  have  adopted  pro- 
portional representation.  34  pp.  in  the  April,  1924, 
issue  of  the  Proportional  Representation  Review.  20 
cents.  (Apply  to  Proportional  Representation  League 
1417    Locust    Street,    Philadelphia,   Pa.) 

A  Standard  State  Zoning  Enabling  Act. — Revised 
edition  of  an  act  under  which  cities  may  adopt  zoning 
regulations.  By  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Zoning 
appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  12  pp.  5  cents.  (Apply  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  Reasonableness  and  Equity  of  Service  and  Mini- 
mum Charges. — By  Morris  Knowles  and  Nathan  B 
Jacobs.  An  address  delivered  at  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Water  Works 
Association  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  25  1923 
I^.PP-  (-^PP^y  to  Morris  Knowles,  507  Westinghouse 
Building,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.) 

Additional  Water  Supply  for  Flint,  Mich.— Report 
made  to  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  by  George 
A.  Johnson,  consulting  engineer.  95  pp.  Maps,  tables 
charts.  Recommending  the  development  of  additional 
ISPPly  .'rora  the  Flint  River.  "If  properly  utilized, 
*Jint  River  can  be  made  to  supply  the  water  needs  of 
*lint  for  more  than  a  century  to  come."  (Apply  to 
George  A.  Johnson,  150  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Desirable  Health  Publicity  and  Methods  of  Obtain- 
ing It. — By  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Editor  of  The 
American  City.  9  pp.  in  Public  Health  News  of  the 
Department  of  Health  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
March-April,  1924.  (Apply  to  J.  C.  Price,  M.  D 
Director  of  Health,   Trenton,   N.   J.) 

Oklahoma  City  Water  Department.— Special  report 
giving  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  Water 
Department,  including  the  method  used  at  present  to 
purify  and  soften  the  water.  1923.  24  pp.  Illustrated. 
(Apply  to  C.  E.  Bretz,  Superintendent  of  the  Water 
Department.  ) 

t.?^*®''t,^®*^\^**°°'  }^^  Chicago.— Complete  Digest  of 
Traffic  Regulations  Governing  Vehicles.  Including 
!t^  J^^''  ordinances  of  the  city,  park  ordinances, 
and  police  parking  rules.  December,  1923.  32  dd 
?'?«^t*  ')T  Compiled  by  Edward  J.  Padden,  Chief 
Uerk.     (Apply  to  AI.  T.   Gorman,   City  Clerk  ) 


Metropolitan  Planning  for  Future  Transportjatlon 
Requirements. — By  J.  Rowland  Bibbins,  consulting  engi- 
neer, Washington,  D.  C.  9  pp.  in  the  May,  1924, 
issue  of  Engineers  and  Engineering,  published  by  the 
Engineers  Club  of  Philadelphia.  Covering:  General 
Survey  of  Growth,  Trends  and  Conditions;  What  Some 
Cities  Have  Done  and  Have  Not  Done;  The  Trans- 
portation Plan — What  It  Is  and  Is  Not;  A  Program 
of  Rational  Sequence;  Some  Details  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Plan;  Special  Problems  Not  Yet  Worked  Out. 
(Apply  to  the  publishers.) 

Playgrounds  Needed  for  Salt  Lake  City. — "500  Back- 
Yard  Playgrounds  Needed  for  the  Children  of  Salt 
Lake  City."  Four  plans  of  suggestive  playground 
equipment  for  home  use.  2  pp.  issued  by  the  City 
Recreation  Department  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
(Apply   to    the   Department.) 

Directory  of  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics  Lead- 
ers, United  States  and  Canada. — Sixth  edition.  Pub- 
lished annually  in  the  spring,  with  supplements  during 
the  year.  Official  Directory  of  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service,  executives  and  personnel,  including 
county  agricultural  agents  and  Home  Economics  teach- 
ers. Published  by  William  Grant  Wilson,  member  of 
The  World  Agriculture  Society,  51  Chestnut  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  1924.  672  -f  32  pp.  (Apply  to  the 
publisher.) 

What  Chambers  of  Commerce  Can  Do  Toward  the 
Settlement  of  Public  UtiUty  Problems. — By  Delos  F 
Wilcox.  Ph.  D.  Prepared  for  the  American  City 
Bureau's  Summer  School  at  Eagles  Mere,  Pa.,  1919. 
16  pp.  Pocket  size.  Published  January,  1924.  Set- 
ting forth  the  need  for  (1)  "a  thorough  corporate  house- 
cleaning;"  (2)  the  recognition  and  adoption  by  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  the  doctrine  of  industrial  democ- 
racy; (3)  the  giving  up  of  hostility  toward  govern- 
mental agencies;  and  (4)  the  establishment  by  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  "an  entente  cordiale  with  the 
general  public."  (Apply  to  the  author,  436  Crescent 
Street,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich.) 

Survey  of  the  Junior  High  Schools. — Report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  William  L.  Ettinger,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  New  York  City,  to  make  survey 
of  the  junior  high  schools  of  the  city,  December  18 
1923  257  pp.  Illustrated.  (Apply  to  the  office 
of  the  Superintendant,  500  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
N.    Y.) 

Public  Improvements  In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  By 
Special  Assessments. — Statement  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  city  of  Memphis  accomplishes  its  local  im- 
provements, prepared  by  the  City  Clerk.  6  mimeo- 
graphed pp.      (Apply  to  C.   C.  Pashby,   City  Clerk.) 

The  Advantages  and  Accomplishments  of  the  City 
Manager  Plan  of  Government. — By  E.  E.  Parsons  City 
Manager,  Excelsior  Springs,  Mo.  20  pp.  (Apply  to 
the    author.) 

Better  Transportation  for  Houston,  Texas. — Reprint 
from  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  of  March  15,  1924 
8  quarto  pp.  Diagrams,  tables.  "Houston's  long- 
standing difficulties  being  amicably  adjusted."  "Rail- 
vvay  to  be  rerouted,  service  improved  and  more  effi- 
cient operation  obtained.  Jitneys  to  be  replaced  with 
a  coordinated  bus  and  car  system."  (Apply  to  Elec- 
tric Railway  Journal,  Tenth  Avenue  at  36th  Street 
New   York,    N.    Y.) 

a*^»*^*^?®™^*^°?^°'  ^«^  Housing.— Report  of  the 
htate  of  New  York  Commission  of  Housing  and  Regional 
Planning  to  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York.  March  14  1924 
16  mimeographed  pp.  (Apply  to  Department  of  Archi- 
tecture, Bureau  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning, 
Room    1819,    949   Broadway,    New  York,    N.  Y.) 

ro^ntl^®?T>!!t''i*<f  w?*  ,fi»a°cial  Statistics  of  Multnomah 

i^^?^a.^-^°o"^"*^.°"Son   for   1924.— Annual    Report 

of  the  Tax  Supervising  and  Conservation  Commission  of 

Multonomah  County.      109  pp.     Charts,  tables.      (Apply 

«?nn  9nn  o'^'^l^'TT^''^''''*l7^  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion,   200    Court  House,    Portland,    Ore.) 

Prevention   of  Accidents  by  Educational  Methods.— 

nL  Vnrb  ^^'"'*™?^  General  Commercial  Manager,  The 
fo2  ly  Edison  Company,  and  President,  The  Amer- 
erpH  hrr"™.^'  ??^f*^-  Abstract  of  an  address  deliv- 
FWfr^.  7-^  ^}■}'^  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  National 
?Q9A  %^'^^*  Association  in  New  York  City,  May  2 
selvt;  il  ""'"«°g';*Phfd  PP-  "We  must  train  our! 
nrp  in  «  ^^  constantly  on  the  watch  wherever  we 
f.=  ;„i-  «  P«^er-plant,  factory,  on  the  highways  or 
he^YVrk^Fdisn^'r'"*'"-"  t^^^P'^  to  ^auth^r*,  at 
Street!  nIw   York,' N.    Y.')"'""''*  ^'''°^  ^^^'''  ^""'^   '^'^ 

Aff^irf'?or^'?92f'  V»^^nn«a]  Report  on  the  Fiscal 
CnjU^Llgelf^'      ^^PP^S^  *"   ^^^''^   J-  Houston,   Jr.. 
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Buffalo's  Text  Book. — Adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Education  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo. 
Edited  by  John  F.  Barry  and  Robert  W.  Elmes.  Pub- 
lished by  Robert  W.  Elnies,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1924.  First 
edition.  224  pp.  Illustrated.  Outlining  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  advantages  of  Buiifalo,  and  its  edu- 
cational and  recreational  facilities,  and  emphasizing  its 
historical  achievements  and  natural  resources,  and  its 
great  possibilities  for  the  future.  (Apply  to  the  pub- 
lisher.) 

The  Water  Supply  System  of  Chicago. — By  John 
Ericson,  City  Engineer  of  Chicago.  April,  1924.  32  pp. 
Illustrated.  This  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  in  order 
to  have  at  hand  a  short  and  concise  history  of  the 
water-supply  system  of  Chicago  and  a  statement  of  its 
present  scope,  to  meet  requests  for  information.  Send 
3  cents  postage.     (Apply  to  the   City  Engineer.) 

Police  Magazine,  New  York  City. — Official  publica- 
tion of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  Vol.  1,  No.  1, 
May,  1924.  Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Police  Conference.  70  pp.  Illustrated.  The 
principal  contributions  are  by  policemen  themselves. 
This  first  number  includes  articles  by  Mayor  Hylan  and 
Commissioner  Enright,  and  one  by  Chief  Magistrate 
McAdoo  on  "The  Battle  for  Traffic  Regulation."  The 
editor  is  Errol  E.  Hart.  (Apply  to  Police  Magazine, 
487  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Recreation  and  Play  in  Elmira. — The  work  of  Com- 
munity Service  cooperating  with  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission and  the  Park  Board  in  three  years  of  ser- 
vice is  set  forth  in  this  interesting  pocket-size  pam- 
phlet of  32  illustrated  pages.  (Apply  to  Z.  Nespor, 
Executive  Secretary,  Community  Service,  413  E.  Water 
Street,    Elmira,    N.    Y.) 

Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago. — This  School 
is  successor  to  the  Recreation  Department  of  the  Chi- 
cago School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  Announcements 
for  1924-1925.  24  pp.  Calendar,  officers,  instructors, 
courses  and  facilities.  (Apply  to  the  School  at  800 
South    Halsted    Street,    Chicago,    111.) 

Directory  of  Social  Agencies  of  New  York. — For- 
merly the  New  York  Charities  Directory.  Thirty-third 
edition.  1924.  By  Lina  D.  Miller.  A  reference  book 
of  social  service  in,  or  available  for.  Greater  New 
York.  Published  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society, 
105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  LXXIV  -f 
434   pp.    $2.     (Apply  to  the  publishers.) 


Voluntary  Defenders  Committee  of  the  Legal  Aid 
Society,  New  York  City. — Report  for  1923.  14  pp.  In  a 
recent  statement  the  District  Attorney  said:  "This 
committee  has  done  more  to  maintain  the  ideal  of  the 
District  Attorney,  that  no  guilty  person  should  escape 
prosecution  and  yet  that  no  innocent  person  should  be 
unjustly  accused,  than  any  other  organization  that  I 
know."  (Apply  to  Miss  Alice  Waldo,  Director  of 
Investigations,    32   Franklin   Street,    New   York,   N.    Y.) 

Tourist  Camps. — Additions  and  amendments  to  the 
Sanitary  Code  of  New  York  State,  so  as  to  cover  all 
camps,  including  tourists'  camps.  3  pp.  in  "Health 
News,"  the  bulletin  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health,  for  May  26,  1924.  (Apply  to  Matthias  NicoU, 
Jr.,  M.D.,  Commissioner,  State  Department  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Baltimore,  Md. — Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Free  Public  Bath  Commission,  for  1923.  (Apply  to 
Robert  F.  Q-.  Kelley,   Secretary  and  Superintendent.) 

Chelsea,  Mass. — Annual  Report  of  the  Wlaffer  Com- 
missioner, for  1923.  (Apply  to  George  Cassell,  Water 
Commissioner.) 

Concord,  N.  H. — Fifty-second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  for  1923.  (Apply  to 
Henry  A.  Rowell,  Engineer  of  the  Board.) 

EvansviUe,  Ind. — Annual  Report  of  the  City  for  1923. 
(Apply  to   William  H.   Elmendorf,    Mayor.) 

Joliet,  HI. — First  Annual  Report  of  the  Park  Dis- 
trict, organized  July  8,  1922.  (Apply  to  William  G. 
MacLean,    Superintendent.) 

Kenosha,  Wis. — Second  Annual  Report  of  the  City, 
for  1923.  With  a  report  of  the  Gilbert  M.  Simmons 
Memorial  Library.  (Apply  to  C.  M.  Osborn,  City 
Manager.) 

Ogden,  Utah. — Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor,  for 
1923.     (Apply  to  Mary  E.  Farley,   City  Auditor.) 

Salem,  Mass. — Report  of  the  Park  Department  for 
the  Year  Ending  December,  1923.  (Apply  to  Oliver 
Goodell  Pratt,   Superintendent.) 

Springfield,  Mass. — Forty- second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Health  Department,  for  1923.  (Apply  to  Edgar  H. 
Guild,  M.D.,  Health  Physician.) 


On   the    Calendar   of    Conventions 


July  14-18. — Montreal,  Canada 

International  Association  of   Chiefs  of  Police.     Annual 
convention.       Secretary,    George    Black,    Chief    of    Police, 
Wilmington,   Del. 
July  14-26. — Evanston,  III. 

National  School  for  Commercial  and  Trade  Executives. 
Address:      Robert    B.   Beach,    Business    Manager,    Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,   Chicago,   III. 
July  20-26. — Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

California  Association  of   Commercial   Secretaries.      An- 
nual convention  and   Summer  ScJwol.      Secretary,   A,   M. 
Robertson,    Oxnard,   Calif. 
August    5-8. — Pasadena,    Calif. 

Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Fire   Chiefs.     Annual  con- 
vention.     Secretary,  Jay  W.    Stevens,  205   Merchants  Ex- 
change  Building,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
August  7. — Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.        _ 

American    Association    for    the    Promotion    of    Hygiene 
and  Public  Baths.     Annual  meeting.      Secretary,  J.  Wells 
Wentworth,   297  Madison  Avenue,   New  York,  N.   Y. 
August  12-15. — Quebec,  Canada 

Dominion  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.     Annual  conven- 
tion.      Secretary,    Chief    James    Armstrong,    Fire    Depart- 
ment,  Kingston,   Ont. 
August  15-22. — Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

American   Prison   Association.      Annual   Congress.     Gen- 
eral   Secretary,    E.   R.    Cass,   135    East    15th    Street,    New 
York,   N.   Y. 
August  19-21. — Mason   City,   Iowa 

League  of  Iowa  Municipalities.  Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,    Frank   G.    Pierce,    Marshalltown,    Iowa. 

August  19-22. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

International    Association    of    Fire    Engineers.      Annual 
convention.      Secretary,    James    J.    Mulcahey,    City    Hall, 
Yonkers,   N.    Y. 
August  21-23. — Seattle,  Wash. 

Washington    Association     of     Commercial     Organization 
Secretaries.    Annual  convention.  Secretary,  F.  W.  Mathias, 
Commercial  Club,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 
August   23-24. — Moncton,   N.   B. 

Union  of  New  Brunswick  Municipalities.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary.  Tames  King  Kelley,  108  Prince 
William  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


September  23-25. — Montreal,  Canada 

City   Managers'   Association.  Annual   convention.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  John  G.   Stutz,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
September  29-October  3. — Boston,  Mass. 

American    Society    for    Municipal    Improvements.      An- 
nual   convention.      Secretary,    Charles    Carroll    Brown,    P. 
O.   Box  234,   St.   Petersburg,   Fla. 
September  30-October  3. — Rochester,   N.  Y. 

Nezu  England   Water   Works  Association.      Annual   con- 
vention.      Secretary,     Frank    J.     Gifford,     715     Tremont 
Temple,    Boston,    Mass. 
October  6-9. — Washington,  D.  C. 

The  American  Red  Cross.     Annual  convention.      Secre- 
tary,  Mabel   T.   Boardman,   National   Headquarters,   Wash- 
ington,  D.   C. 
October  6-10. — Monterey,   Calif. 

League    of    California    Municipalities.      Annual    conven- 
tion.      Executive    Secretary,    William    J.    Locke,    Pacific 
Building,   San  Francisco,   Calif. 
Ociober  8-10. — Emporia,   Kans. 

League    of     Kansas     Municipalities.       Annual     conven- 
tion.      Secretary-Treasurer,     John     G.     Stutz,     Lawrence, 
Kans. 
October  14-17. — Augusta,  Ga. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians.  An- 
nual   convention.      Secretary,  W.    R.    Arbuckle.    Bayonne. 
N.   J. 
October  16-21. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Playground    and    Recreation    Association    of    America. 
Annual  Recreation  Congress.     Secretary,  H.  S.   Braucher, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
October  20-22. — Washington,   D.   C. 

National      Association      of      Commercial      Organieation 
Secretaries.      Annual  meeting.      Secretary-Treasurer,    Ray- 
mond   B.    Gibbs,    Chamber    of    Commerce,    Kansas    City, 
Kans. 
October  20-23. — Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Public  Health  Association.  Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,  Homer  N.  Calver,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

November      10-12. — Harvard      University,      Cambridge, 
Mass. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual  meetintr.  Secre- 
tary,   H.    W.    Dodds,   261    Broadway,   New   York,    N.   Y. 
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"The  Backbone  of  My  Street  Department" 

nn •    J-     -.1.  _.     ill         -^      ^         ... 


That  is  what  Allen  P.  CowgUl, 
Superintendent  of  Streets  and  Pub- 
lic Improvements,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
says  of  the  "Caterpillar."* 

"The  service  given  by  your  Omaha 
Branch  to  the  City  of  Lincohi  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  excellent 
and  up  to  the  standard  of  your  com- 
pany, which  I  have  never  found  sur- 
passed. I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  with  the  usefulness  of  our 
5-Ton  "Caterpillars"  for  municipal 
work.  Our  tractors  are  used  for 
snow  plowing  in  the  winter,  main- 
tenance with  a  16-f  t.  maintainer 
after  rains,   and  for  heavy   grading 


with  an  8.f  t.  blade  when  the  ditches 
are  dry.  I  consider  them  the  back- 
bone of  my  Street  Department." 
Public  officials  in  every  state  find 
the  "Caterpillar"  the  most  reliable 
and  most  practical  power  for  street 
and  road  work  the  year  round. 
We  invite  inquiries  from  city  engi- 
neers, park  boards  and  all  other 
officials  concerned  in  getting  the 
most  work  done  with  the  greatest 
economy  to  the  taxpayers.  Back  of 
every  ''Caterpillar"  is  HoWs  posi- 
tive  guarantee  of  satisfactory  per- 
formance. 


•There  is  but  one  "Caterpillars—Holt   builds  it 

PEORir^L^?^^?^'^''^^™^^^  COMPANY,  Inc. 

i-i^UKlA,    ILLINOIS  STOCKTON,     CALIF 

Eastern  Division:  250  W.  54th  Street,  New  York 
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News  and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City,  Town  and  County  Officials,  and  Others  Interested 
in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improve- 
ment Undertakings 


Interchangeable  Pipe  Fittings 
for  Municipal  Works 

A  complete  line  of  structural  pipe  fittings,  de- 
signed for  use  with  common  wrought  iron  or  steel 
pipe  in  the  erection  of  outdoor  or  indoor  electrical 
switching  equipment  for  the  construction  of  racks, 
railings,  bench  or  table  frames,  electric  sign  struc- 
tures, playground  apparatus,  and  tennis  court  and 
golf  course  barriers,  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturmg 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Pipe  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  convenient  material  for  struc- 
tural work  of  this  nature,  since  it  is  light  for  its 
strength,  has  a  symmetrical  cross-section  which 
resists  bending  equally  well  in  any  direction,  and 
can  be  cut  easily  and  rapidly  with  inexpensive 
tools  by  inexperienced  labor.  The  new  line  of  pipe 
fittings  makes  possible  the  use  of  pipe  for  such 
work  without  the  difficulties  formerly  encoun- 
tered when  ordinary  plumbing  fittings  were  used. 

The  Westinghouse  fittings,  which  consist  of  a 
relatively  few  unit  castings  producing  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  useful  combinations,  fulfill  all 
the  requirements  for  a  successful  clamp  fitting. 
They  are  made  of  high-grade  malleable  iron  with 
a  minimum  tensile  strength  of  50,000  pounds  per 


AN  ILLUSTEATION  OF  THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
THE  NEW  WESTINGHOUSE  PIPE  FITTINGS 


square  inch,  are  light  in  weight,  compact,  and 
neat  in  appearance.  The  only  tools  necessary  for 
their  use  are  a  pipe  vise  and  cutter  and  an  open- 
end  or  socket  wrench  for  each  of  the  two  sizes 
of  bolts  used. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  design  of  the  new 
fitting  is  a  ribbed  yoke  which  clamps  over  the 
pipe  with  heavy  carriage  bolts  to  the  other  unit 
part.  Various  other  unit  parts  consist  of  two  or 
more  yokes  cast  in  a  single  piece  through  suitably 
formed  connecting  webs.  Since  the  bolt  spacings 
are  uniform,  parts  designed  for  a  certain  size  pipe 
are  interchangeable  with  all  others  for  that  size. 
As  the  fittings  are  bolted  up  they  yield  slightly, 
because  of  the  malleable  characteristics  of  the 
iron,  until  they  fit  the  pipe  perfectly.  The  load 
necessary  to  slip  a  single  fitting  on  a  pipe  is  in 
excess  of  3,000  pounds  for  ij4-inch  pipe,  and 
4,500  pounds  for  2-inch  pipe. 

The  bolts  used  in  the  new  fittings  are  ordinary 
carriage  bolts  using  the  square  shank  under  the 
head  to  fit  into  the  square  hole  in  the  fitting,  so 
that  assembly  can  be  made  with  a  single  wrench. 
For  further  convenience  in  assembly,  hexagonal 
nuts  are  used.  All  bolts  are  galvanized  by  the  hot 
dip   process. 

New  Chemist  with  Weston  &  Sampson 

Weston  &  Sampson,  consulting  sanitary  en- 
gineers, 14  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  an- 
nounced that  F.  Wellington  Gilcreas,  late  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  is  now 
in    charge  of   their    sanitary    laboratory. 

Draper  Working  on  School 
Development 

The  Rutherford  County  School  Board,  Ruther- 
fordton,  N.  C,  has  retained  E.  S.  Draper,  land- 
scape architect  and  engineer,  11  East  5th  Street, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  to  make  a  survey  and  complete 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  grounds  and  ath- 
letic features  for  the  new  high  school.  White, 
Streeter  &  Chamberlain,  Gastonia,  N.  C,  are  the 
architects  for  the  school  building. 

New  Offices  for  Worthington 
Mower  Company 

The  Worthington  Mower  Company,  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  opened  a  new  office  on  the  corner 
of  40th  Street,  at  452  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  serve  the  growing 
demands  of  its  business  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan district  and  the  surrounding  territory.  This 
office  is  in  charge  of  E.  H.  Worthington,  Vice- 
President  of  the  company,  who  will  see  that  careful 
consideration  is  given  to  any  communication  re- 
garding Worthington  tractors,  mowers  or  repair 
parts. 
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Autocar    Equipment    Unit   Performs    Almost 
Every  Type  of  Municipal  Task 


1. 

Cleaning  catch  basins 

6. 

2. 

Emptying  cesspools 

7. 

3. 

Flushing  streets 

8. 

4. 

Sprinkling  streets 

9. 

5. 

Emergency  fire  pumper 

10. 

4-cyl.,  4-  to  6-ton  Autocar,  equipped  with  Auto  Eductor,  owned  by  the  City  of  St.  Louis 

Mounted  on  a  4-cylinder,  4-  to  6-ton  Autocar,  this  equipment  unit  makes  it 
possible  for  the  City  of  St.  Louis  to  own  one  truck  which  will  perform  prac- 
tically every  type  of  municipal  work  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  Autocar  illustrated  above  can  be  used  for — 

Spraying  trees 
General  hauling 
Snow  plowing 
Garbage  and  ashes 
Flushing  sidewalks 

Low  cost  of  operation  and  more  continuous  operation  assured  by  the 
Autocar  system  of  Direct  Factory  Branches  are  distinctive  Autocar  advan- 
tages which  daily  save  time  and  money  for  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 

TKe  Autocar  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1897 

Ardmore,Pa. 

Branches  in  45  cities 

Autocar 

gas  and  electric  trucks 

EITHER  OR  BOTH  -  AS  YOUR  WORK  REQUIRES 
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Plutonic  Pavement 

In  order  to  meet  an  increasing  demand  for  a 
granite  paving  block  with  all  the  wearing  quali- 
ties of  the  standard  granite  blocks  but  without 
the  refinement  of  cutting  required  by  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  American  Society  for  Municipal  Im- 
provements, blocks  are  now  being  made  called  Plu- 
tonic granite  blocks.  These  blocks  vary  greatly 
in  size,  and  lay  from  25  to  40  to  the  square  yard. 
They  cost  about  one-half  the  price  of  the  standard 
blocks  and  are  used  for  city  streets  and  state  high- 
way construction.  The  standard  granite  block 
pavement  consists  of  a  concrete  foundation  6  to  9 
inches  deep,  on  which  is  spread  i  inch  of  sand  or 
dry  mortar  for  a  cushion  in  which  the  granite 
blocks  are  set,  after  which  the  joints  are  filled  with 
cement  grout  mixed  one  to  one,  or  with  a  bitu- 
minous joint  filler  making  a  pavement  12  to  15 
inches  deep.*  By  this  method  the  granite  blocks 
must  be  of  uniform  size,   particularly  as  to  depth, 


results  in  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  excavation, 
a  55  per  cent  reduction  in  concrete,  the  elimination 
of  the  sand  or  mortar  cushion,  and  the  elimination 
of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  labor  required  to 
manufacture  the  paving  blocks.  The  cost  of  the 
completed  pavement  by  this  new  method  ranges 
from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  standard 
granite  block  pavement,  and  closely  approximates 
the  cost  of  reinforced  concrete  of  equal  depth. 

In  1921  a  short  section  of  the  Groton-Lowell 
Highway,  a  state,  county,  and  town  project,  was 
completed  in  Westford,  Mass.,  as  an  experiment,  in 
accordance  with  specifications  prepared  by  H.  E. 
Fletcher,  of  Westford,  and  under  his  personal 
supervision.  The  location  was  in  part  on  a  bog 
and  part  on  hard  soil.  No  provision  was  made 
for  drainage.  The  highway  is  used  by  large 
trucks  loaded  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law,  hauling 
from  extensive  quarries  adjacent  to  the  highway. 
There  has  been  no  indication  of  weakness  or  fail- 
ure in  the  pavement  clue  to  th's  heavy  loading. 


LAYING  A  SECTION  OF  PLUTONIC   GRANITE  BLOCK  ROADWAY  NEAR  LOWELL,  MASS. 


resulting  in  a  much  larger  expenditure  of  labor 
than  is  required  to  produce  blocks  with  more 
variation  in  size. 

Plutonic  pavement  is  constructed  by  spreading 
on  the  compacted  subgrade  4  inches  of  concrete 
mixed  dry,  in  which  rectangular  or  Plutonic  blocks 
from  4  to  6  inches  in  depth  and  3  to  6  inches  in 
width  are  set  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bond  thor- 
oughly with  the  dry  concrete.  The  blocks  are 
rammed  to  a  true  surface,  then  sufficient  water  is 
applied  gradually,  by  using  a  spray  nozzle  to  wet 
the  concrete  enough  to  cause  the  initial  set.  This 
is  immediately  followed  by  the  application  of  the 
cement  grout  as  provided  for  standard  granite 
block  pavement.  This  method  provides  a  concrete 
slab,  faced  with  Plutonic  blocks  9  inches  in  depth, 
which,  in  comparison  with  the  standard  granite 
block  pavement  of  12  to  15  inches  in  depth,  where 
a  concrete  foundation  9  inches  in  depth  is  specified, 


The  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  for  many  years 
followed  a  comprehensive  plan  of  street  improve- 
ment, using  block  pavement  as  a  standard.  While 
the  experimental  highway  was  under  construction 
in  Westford,  the  work  was  examined  and  the 
process  studied  by  Mayor  John  J.  Donovan,  City 
Engineer  Stephen  J.  Kearney,  the  Board  of  Public 
Service,  and  the  Lowell  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
These  officials  and  the  organization  have  advocated 
the  adoption  of  Plutonic  pavement  for  the  recon- 
struction of  1.3  miles  of  the  Princeton  Boulevard, 
a  Federal  Aid  project,  which  is  part  of  the  state 
highway  from  Lowell  to  the  New  Hampshire  state 
line,  connecting  there .  with  the  Daniel  Webster 
Highway  to  the  White  Mountains. 

Further  information  regarding  this  type  of  pave- 
ment may  be  secured  from  J.  J.  Tobin,  Granite 
Paving  Block  Manufacturers'  Association,  31 
State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mueller 

Water  Meter  Tester 

Good  water  works  practice  recognizes  the  necessity  of  testing 
meters  before  they  are  installed,  as  well  as  periodically  thereafter — be- 
cause an  under-registering  meter,  especially  in  the  larger  sizes,  means 
a  heavy  loss  in  revenue. 

The  saving  effected  by  correcting  one  or  two  such  meters  will 
pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  Mueller  Water  Meter  Tester  within  a 
few  months — and  it  goes  on  earning  dividends  indefinitely. 

Mueller  W^ater  Meter  Testers  are  strongly  constructed — the  table 
is  cast  iron,  with  wrought  iron  pipe  legs  and  cast  iron  head  blocks 
— all  exposed  parts  are  nickel  plated.  Materials  and  workmanship 
are  first  class  throughout,  and  the  entire  outfit  is  fully  warranted. 

Write  for  complete  descriptions  and  prices. 

Mueller  Co.,  Decatur,  111.  U.  S.  A. 

145-149  W^.  30th  St.,  New  York;  1072-76  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco;  2468  Hunter  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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NEW  HAULING  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  WELL-KNOWN   GRADER 


Special  Attachment  for  Grader 
and  Tractor 

The  Little  Winner  road  grader,  made  by  the 
Good  Roads  Machinery  Company,  Keimett  Square, 
Pa.,  has  been  used  for  some  time  with  two,  three 
or  four  horses.  The  machine  is  of  all-steel  con- 
struction, weighs  i,5QO  pounds,  and  has  a  scraper 
blade  6  feet  long.  In  view  of  the  increasing  use 
of  the  tractor  as  motive  power  for  pulling  road 
graders,  an  attachment  has  been  specially  designed 
for  hooking  the  Little  Winner  grader  to  the  Ford- 
son  tractor.  By  this  attachment,  it  is  possible  for 
one  man  to  control  both  the  tractor  and  the  grader, 
seated  at  the  rear  of  the  grader.  The  operating 
mechanism  is  very  simple  and  convenient,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration. 

New  Portland  Cement 
District  Engineer 

The  Portland  Cement  Association,  iii  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  L.  N.  Whitcraft,  as  District 
Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Association's  Philadel- 
phia office,  1315   Walnut   Street. 

New  Gamewell  Officers 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Gamewell  Company,  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
Mass.,  V.  C.  Stanley  was  elected  President  and 
General  Manager  of  the  company.  William 
Gellatly,  who  has  been  President,  will  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  William 
Woolverton  was   elected   Vice-President. 

A  New  Precise  Transit 

A  new  precise  transit  has  been  developed  and 
placed  on  the  market  by  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  Troy. 
N.  Y.  The  telescope  is  of  completely  new  optical 
design,  giving  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  observer.  The  increased 
diameter  of  the  objective  lens  admits  a  flood  of 
light,  even  under  the  most  trying  conditions,  and 
the  lens  possesses  a  fineness  of  resolution  which 
brings  out  the  most  minute  detail.  Greater  con- 
venience results  from  placing  the  objective  focus- 
ing pinion  on  top  of  the  telescope,  and  the  platinum 


cros.s  and  stadia  wires  are  brought  into  view  by  an 
eyepiece  ring  focusing  movement.  Additional  fea- 
tures include  the  extra  long  sensitive  level  vial, 
symmetrically  placed ;  the  dust  shield  protecting 
the  objective  slide  at  all  foci;  the  self-contained 
eyepiece  slide  centering  device  and  bakelite  eye  cap. 

The  patented  one-piece  truss  pattern  of  the 
standard  has  been  redesigned  to  permit  the  use  of 
a  longer  compass  needle.  It  is  rigid,  since  it  is  a 
single  casting,  securely  held  across  the  top  by  the 
telescope  axis  bar  and  fitted  to  it  by  multi-groove 
bearings,  which  automatically  take  up  wear  and 
eliminate  end  play.  It  is  claimed  that  this  standard 
will  take  more  abuse  than  any  other  type  and,  if 
damaged  by  accident,  can  be  readily  repaired. 

The  graduations  on  the  circle  make  this  transit 
one  of  the  most  accurate  made  by  this  company. 
These  transits  have  extra  large  vernier  openings, 
admitting  plenty  of  light.  The  flush  glass  vernier 
openings  are  close  to  the  graduations,  so  that  the 
error  of  parallax  from  oblique  readings  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  The  whole  transit  is  built 
as  water-proof  and  dust-proof  as  possible. 


A    PRECISE    TRANSIT    FOR    EVERYDAY 
USE 
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Executive  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  at  State,  War  and 
Navy  Building.  Tarvia-built 
in  1911,  this  street  is  still  in 
excellent  condition  after  13 
years  (J  traffic. 


©  National 
Photo 


This  oldtime  ^Hhunderhus^^  is  rust 

—  but  the  street  is  still  good 

THIRTEEN  years  ago — when  William  How- 
ard Taft  was  President — the  Tarvia  pave- 
ment was  built  on  Executive  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Soon  a  steady  stream  of  lumbering 
oldtimers  chugged  along  this  famous  street. 

Those  oldtime  cars  are  junk.  But — after  13 
years  of  continuous  traffic — the  Tarvia  pavement 
on  Executive  Avenue  is  still  in  perfect  condition. 

Tarvia  streets  can  be  kept  good  indefinitely  at 
little  cost.  And  in  addition,  a  Tarvia  pavement 
will  not  wave,  roll  or  rut.  A  Tarvia  pavement  is 
skidproof  because  of  its  granular  surface. 

Thousands  of  Tarvia  streets  have  proved  that 
— for  the  money  spent — Tarvia  gives  more  miles 
and  the  most  years  of  satisfactory  service.  On 
request  we  will  gladly  and  promptly  send  you 
interesting  booklets. 
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SECTIONAL    VIEW     OF     EECORDING     GAGE     FOB 
WATER  AND  SEWAGE  LEVELS 

A  Recording  Water-Level  Gage 

Continuous  records  of  water-levels  in  rivers, 
sewers,  tanks,  ponds,  wells  and  irrigation  systems 
are  frequently  necessary  for  the  proper  operation 
of  water-supply  systems  of  various  types.  The 
Sanborn  water-level  recorder,  made  by  the  San- 
born Company,  1048  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton 47,  Mass.,  is  a  simple  device  adapted  for  use 
in  outlying  districts  and  where  the  water  is  dirty 
or  in  places  where  there  are  excessive  variations 
in  water-level. 

An  ink  line  traced  on  the  one-  or  the  seven -day 
chart  shows  the  varying  water-levels  for  the  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  ranges  of 
elevation  for  the  charts  are  commonly  0-5,  o-io, 
or  0-20  feet,  although  much  higher  ranges,  as  0-60 
feet,  and  lower  ranges,  as  0-2  feet,  may  be  provided. 
The  part  of  the  outfit  that  is  in  the  water  con- 
sists of  a  tube  i^  inches  in  diameter  and  12 
inches  long,  called  a  compensator,  that  is  open  at 
the  bottom  end.  Water  tries  to  enter  this  tube, 
which  contains  air  and  is  connected  by  a  small 
capillary  tube  to  the  recording  mechanism.  As  the 
water  rises  around  the  compensator,  the  air  inside 
becomes  compressed  and  the  pressure  is  transmitted 
to  the  recording  mechanism.  It  requires  no  float 
nor  well  and  can  be  installed  by  two  men  in  half 
a   day. 

It  is  claimed  that  temperature  does  not  materially 
affect  this  recorder,  since  the  compensator  is  not 
sealed  otherwise  than  by  water,  and  the  medium 
to  transmit  the  pressure  from  the  compensator  to 
the  recorder  is  a  small  volume  of  air  which  is 
directly  connected  to  the  comparatively  large  vol- 
ume within  the  compensator,  and  this  last  volume 
is  commonly  under  water  and  not  subject  to  wide 
variations  in  temperature.  Tests  have  indicated 
that  variations  of  temperature  in  air  from  room 
temperature  to  zero  F,  produce  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  error  in  the  recording  apparatus. 

Grease,  corrosion  and  obstructions  that  will  put 


many  float  gages  out  of  commission  in  a  few 
months  are  said  to  have  little  effect  on  the  San- 
born recorder  when  properly  installed.  In  a 
sewer,  the  compensator  should  be  placed  close  to 
a  wall ;  in  a  river,  on  the  side  of  a  pier  or  a 
wooden  post ;  in  a  pump  well,  on  the  side  of  a 
well  and  within  a  2-inch  pipe  open  at  the  bottom 
and  containing  a  pin  on  which  the  compensator 
may  rest.  The  recording  gage  may  be  placed  above 
water-level  or  below  it ;  in  a  warm  office  building 
or  in  an  unheated  building,  or  in  a  specially  con- 
structed box.  Tubing  from  the  compensator  to 
the  gage  is  of  copper  J/^-inch  in  diameter  and  cov- 
ered with  a  flexible  brass  armor  protection.  This 
may  be  placed  within  a  pipe  and  underground  or 
fastened  to  the  wall  and  bent  to  conform  to  any 
irregularities. 

Charts  may  be  changed  and  the  ink  supply  in 
the  recording  pen  renewed  once  a  week  by  a  work- 
man, but  where  several  gages  are  in  use  and  in 
one  locality  and  a  concentrated  survey  is  being 
made,  it  is  advisable  to  have  one  person  attend 
to  all  of  the  recorders  and  by  systematic  atten- 
tion obtain  complete  records  for  the  time  that 
the  survey  is  desired. 

Centrifugal  Cast  Iron  Pipe  by  the 
Sand-spun  Method 

At  the  convention  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  recently  held  in  New  York,  there  were 
displayed  by  a  number  of  cast  iron  pipe  manu- 
facturers samples  of  the  new  sand-spun  pipe,  a 
most  interesting  development  in  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture of  pipe  to  be  used  for  water,  gas,  oil 
and  many  other  purposes.  The  previous  improved 
departures  from  old-established  methods  were  when 
vertical  casting  in  dry  sand  molds  was  adopted, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Prior  to  this 
time,  pipe  had  been  for  many  years  cast  on  their 
side— or  horizontally— in  green-sand  or  non-dried 
molds  with  a  core  having  a  clay  or  loam  coating. 
Under  this  operation,  in  spite  of  the  core's  being 
firmly  held  at  each  end,  there  was  a  tendency  for 
it  to  float  in  the  molten  iron,  making  a  casting 
which  was  uneven  in  thickness,  and  this  movement 
of  the  core  was  diflScult  to  prevent  even  with 
the  use  of  chaplets  or  anchors. 

This  vertical  or  upright  casting,  insuring  an 
equal  thickness  in  the  pipe,  was  at  once  popular, 
and  the  foundries  using  the  old  horizontal  molds 
rapidly  went  out  of  existence.  Many  mechanical 
improvements  in  the  details  of  running  the  sand 
into  the  molds  and  of  handling  the  flasks  have 
been  developed,  but  these  were  only  the  ordinary 
and  natural  changes  to  be  expected. 

In  carrying  out  this  new  sand-spun  method  the 
metal,  at  predetermined  temperatures,  is  poured 
into  a  rapidly  revolving  sa«d-Iined  flask,  against 
which  the  metal  is  cast  without  any  chilling  action. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  centrifugal  action  of  the 
mold,  together  with  further  manipulations  thereof, 
serves  to  evenly  distribute  the  molten  metal 
throughout  the  length  of  the  mold,  thus  securing  a 
pipe  of  uniform  thickness  from  end  to  end.  The 
speed  of  revolution  of  the  mold  is  such  as  to  cause 
the  metal  to  be  exceedingly  dense  and  solid,  thus 
increasing  its  tensile  strength  by  more  than  50  per 
cent  and  making  it  tough  and  hard  to  fracture, 
yet  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  drilling 
or  tapping  for  service  pipe  or  turning  down  or 
threading  the  exterior  or  interior  for  any  desired 
purpose. 

An   important   feature  of  this   new   sand-spun 
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This  is  a 
Life   Insurance 
Policy- 
Does  YOUR  City 
Hold  One? 


THE  LEHMAN  TRAFFIC  GUIDE 

may  be  called  a  life  insurance  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The  City  (policy 
holder)  purchases  the  Guide  to  insure  its  citizens  (beneficiary)  of  absolute  safety,  thereby 
eliminating  worry  and  preserving  life  by  preventing  traffic  accidents. 

To  City  Officials — It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  your  City  has  the  best  protection 
that  money  can  buy.  Insure  your  City  with  the  Lehman  Traffic  Guide,  a  marker  con- 
spicuous by  night  or  day  that  cannot  be  damaged  by  the  heaviest  loaded  truck.  The 
Lehman  Traffic  Guide  is  lighted  by  night  by  two  bulbs  which  shine  through  ten 
3J^-inch  ruby  lenses.  It  stands  but  5  inches  high.  It  can  be  built  to  fit  any  size  man- 
hole, thus  doing  double  duty  as  a  traffic  guide  and  manhole  cover. 

Don't  Vi^ait!  Insurance  tomorrow  will  not  be  of  any  assistance  today  in  preventing 
some  terrible  accident. 

ELKHART   FOUNDRY   &   MACHINE   CO. 

SOUTH  ELKHART  AVENUE  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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process,  employing  the  sand-lined  flask,  is  that 
pipe  may  be  cast  of  any  thickness,  heavy  or  light. 
Another  verj'  important  feature  is  that  not  only  the 
bell  but  the  spigot  or  bead  end  can  be  formed  by 
this  new  method  just  as  easily  as  it  has  always 
been  formed  by  the  old  sand-cast  method. 

A  refractory  lining  which  is  applied  to  the  sand 
mold  before  casting,  prevents  the  burning  of  the 
sand  to  the  iron  and  avoids  all  scabbing.  The  sand 
in  the  flask  is  held  in  place  by  the  centrifugal 
action.  The  refractory  material  which  has  been 
applied  to  the  sand  mold  is  of  such  a  character 
that  during  the  casting  operation  it  becomes  in- 
corporated by  a  fusing  action  with  the  outer  shell 
of  the  casting,  thus  forming  a  very  desirable  and 
attractive  coating  which  prevents  the  formation  of 
rust  or  corrosion  and  acts  as  a  protection  to  the 
pipe.  The  finished  pipe  may,  if  desired,  be  coated 
with  the  regular  Angus  Smith  or  other  tar  var- 
nish or  coating,  and  can  be  coated  on  the  interior 
with  a  cement  or  other  lining  material  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  tubercules  which  are  sometimes 
formed  by  certain  characters  of  water  or  other 
fluids,  and  this  coating  preserves  the  coefficient  of 
the  flow  of  fluids  through  the  pipe. 

Cast  iron  pipe  made  by  the  new  process  in  cen- 
trifugal sand-lined  molds  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  usual  way  in  hydraulic  presses,  indi- 
vidual pipe  being  tested  to  2,400  pounds  per  square 
inch  without  showing  defects.  Bars  made  from 
the  actual  casting  have  sliown  over  30,000  pounds 
in  tensile  strain,  and  proportionate  results  in  trans- 
verse and  breaking  tests. 

This  new  sand-spun  pipe  is  now  being  regularly 
made  and  marketed.  Enlarged  and  up-to-date 
foundries  are  being  built  and  old  plants  are  being 
reconstructed  for  the  installation  of  the  new 
method,  all  of  which  will  supersede  the  methods 
now  employed.  This  new  sand-spun  method  is 
protected  by  patents  of  a  fundamental  character 
which  cover  not  only  the  process  but  the  machinery 
and  the  product. 


Large  Shipment  of  Asphalt 
Tool  Heaters 

The  accompanying 
largest  shipments  of 
heating  asphalt  tools 
single  user.  Six  of 
Chausse  Oil  Burner 
shipped  to  the  city  of 
order.  The  seventh 
ture  was  shipped  to 


illustration  shows  one  of  the 
oil-burning  fire  wagons  for 
ever  made  at  one  time  to  a 

these  machines,  made  by  the 

Company,  Goshen,  Ind.,  were 
Chicago  on  their  third  repeat 
machine   shown  in  the  pic- 

the  city  of  Denver. 


A      LIGHT-WEIGHT       FIVE-WAY 
LANTERN 


TEATTIC 


A  SHIPMENT  OF  ASPHALT  TOOL  HEATEBS 


A  Ught-Weight  Traffic  Light 

A  cast  aluminum  body  supporting  various  colored 
lenses  for  traffic  warnings  at  street  intersections, 
railway  crossings,  interurban  car  stops,  bad  curves, 
abutments  of  bridges  and  building  exits,  has  been 
developed  under  the  name.  Universal  Signal  Lan- 
terns, by  the  Nichols-Lintern  Company,  7960 
Lorain  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  "Big  Boy"  No.  10  lantern  is  a  large  unit 
weighing  only  25  pounds,  with  all  parts  made  of 
cast  aluminum  or  brass.  It  carries  an  8-inch  Corn- 
ing Fresnel  lens  in  ruby,  green,  yellow  or  clear 
glass.  It  has  an  adjustable  receptacle  for  focusing 
the  lamp,  and  a  second  socket  in  the  base  for  re- 
serve lamp  and  ground  illumination.  The  "5-Way" 
Universal  No.  20  lantern  is  a  tightly  built,  dust-, 
vapor-  and  weather-proof  unit  with  a  cast  alumi- 
num body.  It  may  be  equipped  with  any  com- 
bination of  4-inch  Corning  ruby,  green,  yellow, 
clear  or  blank  lenses.  These  are  also  made  in 
"i-Way"  units. 


New  Dock  and  Terminal  Company 

The  Dock  &  Terminal  Engineering  Company, 
15  Park  Row,  New  York  City,  and  4614 
Prospect  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  ac- 
quired the  engineering  business  formerly 
conducted  by  the  Cleveland  Dock  Engineer- 
ing Company.  The  personnel  of  The  Dock 
&  Terminal  Engineering  Company  is 
equipped,  by  long  and  unusual  experience, 
to  render  particularly  advantageous  service 
in  the  development  of  docks,  piers,  wharves 
and  warehousing,  as  well  as  freight-han- 
dling facilities,  for  municipalities  and  indus- 
tries. 

The  company  has  acquired  licenses  on 
favorable  terms  for  the  use  of  valuable 
patents  covering  concrete  dock  and  pier 
work,  including  a  license  under  the  well- 
known  Ferguson  patent  covering  the  "Cleve- 
land" type  of  concrete  dock  or  pier  for 
municipal  or  industrial  service. 
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At  one  stroke — solving  two  serious 
municipal  problems 


Many  cities  are  solving,  at  one  stroke, 
two  of  their  serious  problems.  In 
summer,  they  are  greatly  increasing 
the  speed  and  efficiency  of  their  street 
paving  work.  In  winter,  with  the  Barber. 
Greene  Snow  Loader,  they  are  eliminat- 
ing those  traffic  tie-ups  that  had  always 
brought  such  heavy  losses  to  business. 
H.  C.  Page,  Gen.  Mgr.  of  the  Worcester 
Traction  Co.,  Mass.,  said:  **We  are 
greatly  pleased  with  our  Barber-Greene 
Snow  Loader.  In  the  summer,  we  equip 
it  with  bucket  boom  and  load  gravel. 
It's  a  dandy  utility  machine.'* 
On  a  city  paving  job  in  Indianapolis  a 
Barber-Greene  Bucket  Loader  did  the 
work  of  16  shovelers,  brought  about  an 
average  daily  pouring  of  1500  square 
BARBER-GREENE  COMPAfiY- Representatives  in 


yards  of  6-inch  concrete  base,  with  a 
maximum  pour  of  2200  square  yards. 
One  of  the  notable  features  of  a  Bar- 
ber-Greene's performance  in  Char- 
levoix, Michigan,  is  its  ability  to  load 
loosened  subgrade  material  day  in  and 
day  out  at  the  sustained  average  of  50 
cubic  yards  an  hour.  Where  the  maxi- 
mum yardage  loaded  in  a  day  last  year, 
without  the  loader,  was  125  yards,  the 
Barber-Greene  increased  this  to  479  yds. 
If  you  have  not  yet  received  copies  of 
**Results  on  Road  Jobs"  and  "Mechan- 
ical Snow  Handling,"  send  for  them 
immediately.  They  will  give  you  a 
surprising  picture  of  the  economies 
that  this  powerful,  versatile  machine 
is  effecting,  both  winter  and  summer. 

Fifty  Cities — 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 


# 


Portable  Belt  Conveyors^BJ^F^  Self  IteedingBucket  Loaders 

Coal  Loaders     •     •    .     Automatic  -^  Ditch  Diggers    .     .     Coal  Feeders 
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Air  Valve 

/Vacuum  Break. 


Supply  Tank. 


^ 


DIAGRAM  OF 
OPERATION  or 
AUTOMATIC  PRIM- 
ER FOR  CENTRIP- 
UGAIi  PUMPS 


An  Automatic  Primer  for 
Centrifugal  Pumps 

An  automatic  primer  for  centrifugal  pumps  con- 
sisting of  a  system  of  tanks  and  connections,  which 
permits  the  use  of  a  horizontal  centrifugal  pump 
on  suction  lifts  without  mechanical  contrivances 
for  producing  a  vacuum  and  without  foot-valves, 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Automatic 
Primer  Company,  iii  West  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,   111. 

This  Apco  primer  consists  of  two  tanks  placed 
one  above  the  other,  arranged  for  connection  to 
the  pump.  The  tanks  are  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  suction  line  and  have  sufficient  capacity 
to  store  the  air  in  the  suction  line  when  expanded 
to  the  vacuum  of  operation,  with  additional  capac- 
ity to  provide  a  safe  working  margin. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  typical 
installation.  Tank  No.  2  is  filled  with  liquid  to 
level  "A."  When  the  pump  is  started,  it  lowers 
the  liquid  to  level  "B"  and  in  so  doing  produces 
a  vacuum  in  tank  No.  2.  As  the  pump  continues 
to  remove  the  liquid  from  tank  No.  2,  the  liquid 
is  replaced  by  an  equal  quantity  from  the  suction 
line.  When  pumping,  tank  No.  i  is  filled  with 
liquid.  When  the  pump  is  stopped,  the  air  valve 
at  the  top  of  tank  No.  i  opens  and  allows  the 
liquid  in  the  tank  to  return  by  gravity  through 
the  pump  to  tank  No.  2,  forcing  the  air  back  to 
the  suction,  thus  flushing  the  suction  line  and  re- 
priming  the  system.  It  is  claimed  there  is 
no  possibility  of  air  binding  the  primer,  as 
the  water  which  enters  from  the  suction  line 
falls  through  the  air  which  is  trapped  in 
tank  No.  2  and  entrains  more  than  sufficient 
air  to  compensate  for  anv  air  or  vapor 
which  might  be  released  from  the  water 
when  it  is  placed  under  vacuum.  The  va- 
cuum break  connection  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  the  vacuum  on  the  back 
flow  when  the  pump  is  shut  down.  Wheii 
the  flow  of  water  is  reversed,  there  is 
siphoning  action,  which  has  to  be  broken  or 
an  air  pocket  might  form  in  the  pump, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  starting  op- 
eration. The  vacuum  break  introduces  air 
at  the  top  of  tank  No.  2  just  as  soon  as  the 
Opening  in  the  discharge  line  is  uncovered  on 


the  back  flow.  The  introduction  of  air  at  this  point 
allows  the  water  in  the  suction  line  to  fall  and 
the  original  equilibrium  is  restored.  When  the 
pump  is  operating  there  is  a  slight  leakage  of 
water  back  through  the  vacuum  break  into  tank 
No.  2,  but  it  is  usually  much  less  than  i  per  cent. 
Air  pockets  in  the  discharge  line  are  unlikely, 
as  any  air  passed  by  the  pump  would  accumulate 
in  the  top  of  tank  No.  i,  and  escape  through  the 
air  valve.  This  air  valve  is  positive  and  will  not 
pass  liquid. 

A  Centrifugal  Pump  for 

Unscreened  Sewage 

A  centrifugal  pump  suitable  for  handling  water 
containing  trash,  such  as  particles  of  rags,  roots, 
grass,  papers  and  similar  stringy  material  which  is 
present  in  sewage  and  drainage  water,  industrial 
wastes,  water  handled  by  dredges,  and,  in  fact, 
in  almost  all  waters  in  more  or  less  serious 
amount,  unless  the  liquid  is  screened,,  has  been 
designed  by  A.  B.  Wood  and  is  sold  by  the  Elli- 
cott  Machine  Corporation,  mi  Bush  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  entering  edge  of  the  Wood  trash  pump  is 
rounded  upon  a  considerable  radius,  which  acts  to 
bend  and  deflect  the  "stream"  or  "flow"  lines  in 
advance  of  the  vanes,  and  this  bending  allows  a 
long  piece  of  trash  to  pass  either  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  vane  before  any  portion  of  it 
is  caught  and  plastered  against  the  vane.  The  vane 
is  reduced  in  cross-section  towards  the  tail,  which 
assures  a  free  passage  of  any  trash  that  has  once 
cleared  the  entering  edge.  The  vane  is  curved 
towards  the  tail,  which  resembles  a  fish  tail,  and 
this  provides  a  powerful  wedging  or  coughing 
action  on  any  trash  which  may  be  reached  or  may 
have  been  caught  by  the  entering  side  of  the  vane. 

It  is  therefore  next  to  impossible  for  any  trash 
which  can  enter  the  suction  of  the  pump  to  lodge 
on  the  runner,  and  the  absence  of  any  sudden 
eddies  at  the  tail  of  the  vanes  as  the  water  enters 
the  casing  makes  available  the  full  energy  of  this 
wedging  action  for  the  removal  of  the  trash  and 
the  maintenance  of  continuing  high  efficiency. 

The  maximum  efficiency  of  a  12-inch  Wood 
trash  pump,  operating  at  275  revolutions  per 
minute,  is  76  per  cent,  which  is  maintained  quite 
uniformly  from  a  delivery  of  14  cubic  feet  per 
second  to  a  delivery  of  18  cubic  feet  per  second. 
The  efficiency  curve  is  very  flat  between  a  delivery 
of  10  and  22  cubic  feet  per  second.  Efficiency  of 
the  pump  is  over  70  per  cent  on  all  heads  between 
16  and  31  feet. 


FOUR 
TIONS 


4-INCH  WOOD   PUMPS,  PART  OF  TWO  INSTALLA- 
TOTALING  16  PUMPS,  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  HACKiai- 
SACK,  N.  J,,  r9R  PUMPING  SEWAGE 
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Slain  Street,  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  paved  with  Trinidad  liake  Asphalt 

Trinidad   on    "Main   Street" 

First  in  long  life.  First  in  low  cost  per  year  of  service. 
That's  why  millions  of  square  yards  of  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt 
paving  are  in  use  today  on  the  heaviest-travelled  "Main  Streets" 
of  the  world. 

Trinidad  pavements  have  other  outstanding  advantages. 
They  are  attractive,  easy  to  clean,  easy  to  repair  and  compara- 
tively noiseless.  That's  why  the  "show"  streets  of  the  world — 
as  well  as  the  "Main  Streets" — are  Trinidad  paved. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  an  ages-old  bitumen — not  an  arti- 
ficially produced  compound.  It  is  less  affected  under  service 
conditions  than  any  other  bituminous  paving  material.  Let  us 
send  you  some  interesting  data. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

KTew  York  St.  Louis  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco        Kansas  City 

TRINIDAD  A.^^r 
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JOINTING     TWO     SEWEE     PIPES  BB- 
rOBE  LAYING 

Water-tight  Joints  in  Tile  Sewers 

The  infiltration  of  ground  water  into  sewers 
must  necessarily  be  guarded  against  in  wet  seasons, 
but  in  some  places  it  is  necessary  at  all  times.  If 
the  joints  are  not  water-tight,  a  large  amount  of 
ground  water  gets  into  the  sewer,  greatly  over- 
loading the  disposal  plant  and  reducing  the  capac- 
ity of  the  sewers  for  carrying  the  normal  flow  of 
sewage. 

The  penetration  of  fine  roots  of  trees  into  the 
pipes  through  insecure  joints  is  also  a  feature  to 
be  guarded  against.  Formerly  cement  joints  were 
relied  upon  entirely  for  jointing  sewers.  About 
twelve  years  ago  Ruberoid  Pipe-Seal  compound 
was  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Ruberoid  Com- 
pany, 95  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This 
compound  is  used  in  many  municipal  sewer  opera- 
tions, both  by  cities  and  con- 
tractors. 

The  base  of  Pipe-Seal  is  the 
same  as  P  &  B  rapid  asphalt 
paint,  which  has  been  used  in 
underground  work  for  more 
than  30  years.  It  is  claimed  to 
be  positively  inert  in  such  loca- 
tions. Some  of  the  important 
characteristics  claimed  for  this 
pipe  seal  are  its  absolute  water- 
proof qualities,  its  resistance  to 
sewage,  acids  and  alkalies,  its 
easy-working  qualities,  in  that  it 
melts  at  a  temperature  of  2CO°  F. 
and  pours  in  a  thin  liquid  at 
400°  F.  It  congeals  very  quickly 
so  that  the  forms  may  be  removed 
within  a  few  minutes,  thus  per- 
mitting work  to  progress  rapidly, 


and  it  has  a  high  burning  point,  so  that  it  may  be 
heated  as  high  as  600°  F.,  without  injury. 

In  using  this  compound,  pipes  may  be  assembled 
in  pairs,  outside  the  trench,  and  the  joints  poured, 
and  after  they  have  hardened  thoroughly  the  sec- 
tions so  made  may  be  joined  together  in  the  trench 
with  the  aid  of  a  joint  runner  or  gasket,  in  the 
same  manner  that  lead  joints  are  generally  poured. 

Allis-Chalmers  Takes  Over  Worthington 
Plant  at  Cudahy,  Wis. 

The  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Cor- 
poration having  decided  to  close  its  Power  and 
Mining  Works  at  Cudahy,  Wis.,  and  to  discon- 
tinue its  crushing  cement,  mining  and  creosoting 
machinery  lines,  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  taken  over  all 
the  records,  drawings,  patterns,  patents,  jigs,  fix- 
tures and  manufactured  stock  pertaining  to  these 
lines  and  will  continue  their  manufacture  at  the 
West  Allis  Works. 

A  New  Trailer-mounted  Diaphragm 
Pumping  Outfit 

Single  diaphragm  pumping  outfits,  in  both  open- 
top  and  closed-top  force  types,  made  by  the  Novo 
Engine  Company,  Lansing,  Mich.,  are  now  fur- 
nished mounted  on  two-wheel  pneumatic-tired  trail- 
ers. This  mounting  permits  the  outfit  to  be  at- 
tached to  an  automobile  or  truck  and  moved  from 
place  to  place  rapidly.  When  thus  attached,  the 
prop  under  the  front  end  of  the  outfit  clears  the 
ground,  and  the  entire  outfit  is  balanced,  so  that 
the  pulling  effort  is  very  small.  The  wheel  hubs 
are  equipped  with  ball  bearings  to  decrease  the 
rolling  friction.  Brackets  and  straps  are  provided 
for  carrying  the  hose,  foot-valve  and  strainer. 

This  pumping  outfit  is  especially  adapted  for 
use  in  cities  where  rush  jobs  are  frequent,  particu- 
larly in  the  repairing  of  water-mains  or  sewers. 
The  entire  outfit  weighs  about  960  pounds  and 
has  a  capacity  of  8,000  to  10,000  gallons  of  water 
per  hour.  The  open-top  type  will  lift  water  the 
usual  20  feet,  but  the  water  must  flow  away  by 
gravity.  The  closed-top  force-diaphragm  type  will 
lift  water  20  feet  and  force  it  an  additional  10 
feet  above  the  pump.  Because  of  the  closed  pres- 
sure dome  in  the  latter  type,  this  pump  is  adapted 
to  handle  the  contents  of  sewers,  vaults  and  cess- 
pools in  a  sanitary  manner,  as  the  liquid  is  kept 
enclosed  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the  point 
of   discharge. 


A   NEW   PUMPING   UNIT    TOR   MUNICIPAL   SEEVICE 
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The  Federal-Knight  is  the 
first  light  truck  to  incor- 
porate the  Willys-Knight 
poller  plant  and  i^ith  its 
advent  into  municipal 
transportation  a  neiv 
and  long  striven  for  de- 
pendability and  economy 
is  established.  Federal 
chassis  strength  plus  the 
quiet,  responsive  poiver 
and  long  life  of  the  Willy  s- 
Knight  engine  makes  a 
combination  ^rhich  is 
unequalled  anyivhere. 

Price  $109S— Detroit 

Write  for  the  Federal-Knight  Folder 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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A  New  Device  for  the  Treatment 
of  Asphyxiation 

A  victim  of  gas  asphyxiation  or  smoke  suflfo- 
cation  is  for  the  time  deprived  of  the  power  to 
transport  oxygen  from  the  air  through  the  lungs 
to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Theoretically,  oxygen 
inhalation  is  the  obvious  method  for  overcoming 
the  asphyxia.  Practically,  however,  the  inhalation 
of  oxygen  alone  does  not  fulfill  its  theoretical 
promise.  An  auxiliary  agent  is  needed.  The 
breathing  of  a  normal  man  or  animal,  as  is  now 
well  known,  is  largely  regulated  by  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  produced  in  the  muscles  and  organs  and 
carried  by  the  blood  to  the  respiratory  center  in 
the  brain.  Carbonic  acid  is  the  natural  stimulus 
to  this  center  and  thus  regulates  normal  breathing 
in  the  individual. 

The  supplying  of  enough  carbonic  gas  mixed 
with  oxygen  has  been  found  to  serve  as  an  im- 
mediate stimulus  to  spontaneous  breathing  by  the 
patient,  thus  drawing  oxygen  in  and  washing  the 
poisonous  gas  out  of  the  tissues.  Carbogen  is  the 
trade  name  of  the  correct  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  H-H  Inhalator  made  by  the  Mine  Safety 
Appliances  Company,  Chamber  of  Comrnerce 
Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  a  device  for  adminis- 
tering carbogen  to  the  patient.  When  respiration  has 
stopped,  artificial  respiration  by  the  manual  prone 
pressure  method  should  be  employed  to  start  spon- 
taneous breathing.     This  effort  is  assisted  by  ad- 


ministering Carbogen  simultaneously  frorn  the 
Inhalator.  Carbogen,  by  causing  full  ventilation 
of  the  lungs,  rapidly  eliminates  poisonous  gas 
from  the  blood,  and  this  terminates  the  condition 
of  asphyxia.  The  treatment  is  said  to  be  highly 
effective,  inducing  rapid  and  complete  recovery 
if  applied  early  enough.  It  requires  merely  gen- 
eral medical  supervision  and  may  be  carried  out 
safely  and  efficiently  by  men  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. 

The  Inhalator  has  a  notable  absence  of  attach- 
ments and  adjustments;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
turn  the  valves  and  apply  the  mask  to  the  face  of 
the  patient.  This  machine  is  an  excellent  device 
for  fire  rescue  companies,  hospitals  and  other 
places  where  there  is  possible  danger  of  asphyxia. 


A    COMPACT    OUTFIT    TO    RESUSCITATE    THOSE 
SUFFERING  FROM  ASPHYXIA 


A  STEEL  DUMP-BODY  FOR  GARBAGE  COLLECTION 

A  Steel  Welded  Garbage  Dump  Body 

A  water-tight  garbage  dump  body  made  of  No. 
10  gage  steel  electrically  welded  throughout,  is 
made  by  the  Hughes-Keenan  Company,  Mansfield, 
Ohio.  This  garbage  dump  body  is  furnished  with 
either  vertical  or  under-body  hoist  and  is  made 
specially  for  mounting  on  a  one-ton  Ford  chassis. 
The  body  measures  92  inches  long  at  the  top,  44 
inches  wide  at  the  front,  and  47  inches  wide  at 
the  rear,  and  is  25^  inches  deep  at  the  sides.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  50  cubic  feet  when  level  full. 
The  body  equipped  with  a  vertical  hoist  but 
without  covers  weighs  750  pounds  net;  with  an 
under-body  hoist  and  without  covers  800  pounds 
net;  and  the  covers  alone  weigh  140  pounds. 

A  New  Small-Size  Road  Roller 

A  "Junior"  roller  of  the  three-wheel  macadam 
type,  made  in  3-,  4-,  and  S-ton  sizes,  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Galion  Iron 
Works  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Galion,  Ohio. 
The  engineering  features  of  this  "Junior"  roller  are 
of  interest.  The  power  unit  consists  of  a  Fordson 
tractor  from  which  the  front  truck  and  rear  wheels 
have  been  removed.  This  power  unit  is  carried  on 
a  full-length  channel  frame,  which  is  shaped  to 
receive  the  king  post  socket  casting  at  the  front  end 
and  extends  to  the  rear  of  the  unit  so  as  to  permit 
a  scarifier  to  be  properly  attached. 

In  placing  the  power  unit  in  the  frame,  the 
three-point  suspension  feature  has  been  carried  out, 
in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  flexibility  may 
be  secured  without  subjecting  the  power  unit  to 
any  unusual  strain.  A  full-length  rear  axle  is  pro- 
vided which  carries  the  weight  through  brackets 
attached  to  the  main  frame  members  in  much  the 
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Detroit's  Great  Filtration   Plant 
is  in  Operation- — 


80  Filter  Beds  — Total 
Capacity  320,000,000  Gallons 
— the  largest  rapid  sand  filtra- 
tion plant  in  the  world. 

80  Venturi  Effluent  Con- 
trollers control  and  indicate 
the  Rate  of  Flow  and  Loss  of 
Head,  record  the  Loss  of 
Head,  and  count  the  total  Gal- 
lons, making  the  complete 
story  of  the  operation  of  each 
filter  bed  continuously  avail- 
able. 


The  Filter  Effluent  Controller  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
filtration  plant.  Again  and  again  the  Venturi  has  been 
selected  for  the  great  filtration  plants  of  the  country. 

16'page  Bulletin  No.  216  is  ready. 


BUILDERS  IRON  FOUNDRY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L 

''Builders  of  the  Venturi  for  33  Years" 
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THE  NEW  GALION  JUNIOR  ROAD  ROLLER 

same  manner  as  is  employed  in  the  construction 
of  larger  size  macadam  type  rollers.  A  train  of 
steel  gears  is  provided  which  consists  of  a  spur 
pinion  placed  on  the  main  shaft  of  the  Fordson 
unit,  which  connects  with  a  spur  gear  on  the 
bracket  on  the  main  drive,  which  in  turn  connects 
with  the  bull  gear  or  main 
driving  gear  on  the  rear  roll. 
This  construction  permits  the 
use  of  all  the  speeds  of  the 
Fordson  unit  and  increases  the 
power  33%  per  cent. 

A  planer  to  operate  in  front 
of  the  ifront  roll  is  provided  and 
is  securely  attached  to  the  main 
frame  members,  being  adjust- 
able for  light  or  heavy  cuts. 
The  angle  of  this  planer  blade 
can  be  changed  to  throw  the 
material  to  either  side  as  the 
character  of  the  work  may  re- 
quire. 

A  Hydraulic  Water-Level 
Indicator  for  Air-Lift 
Pumping 

A  slight  fluctuation  in  the 
level  of  a  well  pumped  by  an 
air  lift  materially  affects  the 
efficiency  of  the  outfit.  Inas- 
much as  the  water-level  in  most 
wells  does  not  remain  im- 
changed  under  all  conditions 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  water  and  air 
lines.  The  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neering Corporation,  26  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  brought  out  a  hydraulic 
water-level  indicator  which 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency 
of  pumping  one  or  a  group  of 
wells  by  air  lift  by  making 
regulation  very  easy. 

One  hydrauHc  testing  device, 
as  illustrated,  will  serve  several 
wells;  however,  each  well  must 
be  equipped  with  the  copper 
tube,  which  should  be  a  perma- 
nent fixture;  the  air  to  operate 
it  can  be  compressed  by  the 
small  pump,  or,  preferably,  the 
air  supply  can  be  taken  from 
the  same  source  supplying  the 
air  pumping  the  well.     The  in- 


dicator shows  the  water-level,  that  is,  the  sub- 
mergence, under  any  pressure  and  with  any  vol- 
ume of  air.  It  provides  means  for  ascertaining  the 
most  favorable  and  economical  conditions  under 
which  the  water  can  be  taken  out  of  the  well.  It 
indicates  the  proper  submergence  and  will  make 
clear  whether  the  water  discharge  and  air  lines 
are  too  large  or  too  small,  too  long  or  too  short. 
It  shows  how,  and  provides  means,  to  bring  into 
balance  any  number  of  wells  yielding  large  or 
small  quantities  of  water,  so  that  all  wells  are 
balanced  and  no  well  is  getting  more  air  under 
greater  or  less  pressure  than  it  requires  for  eco- 
nomical operation. 

The  indicator,  which  is  complete  with  all  gages, 
pressure-reducing  valves,  etc.,  and  can  be  put  in 
operation  on  any  well  pumped  by  air,  is  not  intri- 
cate in  its  workings,  and  no  computing  is  necessary. 
Equipment  of  this  type  is  being  purchased  by  con- 
sulting engineers  as  well  as  city  water  departments 
to  more  readily  check  up  the  efficiency  of  air-lift 
wells,  i 


A  MACHINE   WHICH   HELPS   MAINTAIN   THE   EFFICIENCY   OF   AIR- 
LIFT WELLS 


THE     AMERICAN    CITY 
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Uaeon.  Ga. 
April  21,   1924 


Harley-Davldaon  Motor  Co. 
Mllviaukeo,  Bis- 

Gentleneni 

The  City  of  Macon  bought  their 
first  Harley-Davldson  HotorcycJ.e  fo-  ^'.^ 

on  the  roUoe  D«P«^i°*?i„fteiralnee  then 
and  have  used  then  exclusively  sine 

■He   have  always  been  Plo*"^.*';^'^ 
.he  P-.™  „or  your  »ach  ne  and  found 

liV?^  na  """us  lo«  cLt  Of  upkeep  makes  It 
^^*'^°^;,.»J;?8  for  police  use  and  we  are 
'?'■?  ?o  be  ab!e  to  Recommend  the  Barley- 
fa^lds°on'to*a5^  city  contemplating  purchas- 
ing motorcycles  for  police  use 


Lei  us  send  you  free  catalog  shori>ing  net> 
models  in  actual  colors.  Lightweight  alloy 
pistons;  Alemite  lubrication;  full-floating 
sidecars;  handsome  olive  green  finish, 
maroon  striped. 


EXCLUSIVE 

in  Macon  Since   1916 

MACON,  Georgia,  has  one  of  the  best  Police 
Departments  in  the  South.  Crooks  stay 
away  or,  if  they  do  drop  in,  soon  move  out.  Motor- 
ists are  careful  about  speeding — fewer  accidents. 
Drunken  and  reckless  drivers  are  scarce. 

A  typical  Harley-Davidson-policed  city!  Since 
January,  1916,  Macon  poHce  have  used  Harley- 
Davidsons  exclusively. 

Macon  is  just  one  of  more  than  1  600  cities  and 
towns  that  rely  on  this  famous  motorcycle  for  police 
protection.  One  Harley-Davidson-mounted  officer 
covers  more  territory  than  several  unmounted  men 
— a  big  saving!  And  when  something  happens,  a 
motorcycle  officer  is  on  the  scene  "in  time  to  do  his 
work." 

Learn  how  one  or  more  Harley-Davidsons  can  help 
your  city.     Write  for  special  literature. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co. 

Dept.  M  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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CONCRETE   SWIMMING  POOL  AT   CRETE,  NEBR.,   IN    WHICH  ELASTITE   EXPANSION   JOINTS 
AND    PREPORMED    MEMBRANE    WATERPROOFING    WERE    USED 


Waterproofing  Concrete  Swimming 
Pools  and  Reservoirs 

In  a  concrete  swimming  pool  or  reservoir,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  retention  of  large 
quantities  of  water,  not  only  to  prevent  possible 
losses,  but  to  prevent  a  property  damage  to  sur- 
rounding structures.  In  waterproofing  such  a 
structure  there  are  two  methods  which  can  be 
considered — the  integral  and  the  membrane  sys- 
tems. It  is  claimed  that  the  membrane  system, 
if  properly  selected,  will  insure  permanent  results, 
even  though  small  defects  develop  in  the  concrete 
to  which  it  has  been  attached,  while  the  integral 
system  fails  if  the  concrete  fails. 

The  Carey  preformed  membrane  system  of 
waterproofing  made  by  the  Philip  Carey  Company, 
9  Wayne  Avenue,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
consists  of  two  layers  of  asphalt-saturated  felt  with 
a  heavy  body  of  asphalt  plastic  interposed,  all  com- 
bined to  a  uniform  thickness  under  careful  mechan- 
ical control.  It  is  made  in  standard  sheets  3x5 
feet  in  ^-  and  5^ -inch  thicknesses,  and  is  fur- 
nished complete  with  all  materials  necessary  for 
installation. 

Since  the  asphalt  rather  than  the  felt  is  the 
real  waterproofing  barrier,  this  system  does  not 
rely  upon  a  thin  "mopping"  of  asphalt,  but  provides 
a  thick,  heavy  uniform  layer  of  asphalt  plastic 
which  will  conform  to  any  irregularities  of  the 
structure.  It  is  claimed  that  this  system  is  par- 
ticularly efficient  because  it  minimizes  the  amount 
of  labor  required  for  its  application,  resulting  in 
a  speedier,  smoother,  heavier  and  more  uniform 
application  of  the  desired  water-proof  barrier.  The 
economy  of  the  application  results  principally  from 
the  fact  that  the  building  up  to  the  desired  thick- 
ness is  accomplished  by  a  mechanical  process  in  the 
factory  instead  of  on  the  job. 

The  view  above  shows  the  swimming  pool  at 
Crete,  Nebr.,  in  which  this  system  of  insuring 
concrete  work  has  been  used. 


De  Laval  Opens  Pacific  Coast  Offices 

The  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  has  announced  the  formation  of  a 
Pacific  Coast  sales  organization  covering  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington,  and  parts  of  the 
adjoining  states,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Pullen,  with  offices  at  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle.  The  Los  Angeles  district  office,  312 
Union  Oil  Building,  617  West  7th  Street,  is  in 
charge  of  Ivan  E.  Goodner.  The  San  Francisco 
district  office,  531  Rialto  Building,  Mission  and 
New  Montgomery  Streets,  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Pullen,  assisted  by  Eck  Baughn  and  Charles  P. 
Markley.  The  Northwestern  district  office  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  is  located  at  1306-7  L.  C.  Smith 
Building,  and  is  in  charge  of  James  Q.  Osborne, 
assisted  by  F.  A.  Hurlbut. 

Kincaid  Elected  Vice-President 
of   Garford 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima, 
Ohio,  has  elected  Russell  M.  Kincaid  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Mr.  Kincaid's  connection 
with  the  company  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to 
the  President  dates  only  from  March  i,  but  the 
results  of  his  work  since  that  time  have  warranted 
his  election,  according  to  John  L.  Galvin,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Emmet  R.  Curtin 
is   President  of  the  Garford   Company. 

Ditcher  Company  Moves  to  Dayton 

The  Chas.  T.  Topping  Machinery  Company,  for- 
merly of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  announced  the  re- 
moval of  its  headquarters  to  Dayton,  Ohio.  The 
post  office  address  is  Box  842,  Dayton,  Ohio.  The 
offices  of  the  company  will  be  located  at  the  plant 
of  the  Smith  Gas  Engineering  Company,  Moraine 
City,  a  suburb  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  the  Top- 
ping Pony  Ditcher,  a  light-weight  traction  trench 
excavator,  powered  by  a  Fordson  tractor,  is  manu- 
factured on  a  standardized  production  basis. 
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Cutting  i 

1 

Corners! 

You  can't  cut  the  corners  on  maintenance 
expenses  by   using   inefficient   or  inade- 
quate equipment. 

< 

The  one  and  sure  way  to  meet  rising  costs 
of  road  repairs  is  through  the  use  of  time 
—^       and  labor  saving  equipment. 

,, '  . 

__     .    PB 

M 

Littleford  Equipment  is  that  kind. 

i 

KC^ 

Catalogae  on  requ2st 

No.  69  Maintenance. 

4 

^  LITTLE  EURO  MSmmL 

i> 

500  East  Pearl  Street          Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Littleford  Tar  and  Asph 
dependable  service,  and 
all  types  and  capacities. 

alt  Heaters  are  reasonable  in  first  cost,  give  long, 
reqiiire  fewest  repairs  and  replacements.   Made  in 

SERVICE ECONOJVIY 


STREETS  AND  ROADS  WILL  WEAR  OUT— 
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—SO  WILL  BRUSHES 


With  a  Saving  in  Freight 
Charges 

With  the  view  of  rendering 
more  efficient  service  to  Cities 
and  Towns 

THE  KEND.4LLVILLE  BROOM  & 
BRUSH  CO.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

and   their   associated   organizations 

THE  lANG  BROOM  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

request  that  all  rolls  for  refills 
east  of  Akron,  Ohio,  be  shipped 
to  the  Lang  Broom  Company 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  west  of 
Akron  to  the  Kendallville 
Broom  and  Brush  Company, 
Kendallville,  Ind. 
Trustworthy  brooms  and 
brushes  fairly  priced  for  all 
purposes  are  offered  by  both 
companies. 

You    Save   Freloht 
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Saving  the  Parks  for  Their  Proper 

Purposes 


WHEN  The  Nation  and  The  New  York 
Times  take  the  same  stand  on  a  civic 
question,  the  ordinary  citizen  in  need 
of  guidance  may  quite  safely  follow  their  lead. 
A  case  in  point  is  the  opposition  of  these  two 
journals  and  of  many  other  newspapers  and 
civic  organizations  to  the  oft-renewed  agitation 
for  putting  Central  Park  in  New  York  to  uses 
for  which  it  was  never  intended.  Said  The 
Nation  in  a  recent  issue : 

"What  is  a  park?  New  York  City  is  having 
one  of  its  periodic  brain-storms  in  regard  to  the 
proper  use  of  its  matchless  Central  Park — still  a 


bit  of  unsubdued  nature  in  the  midst  of  man-rid- 
den Manhattan  Island.  The  Mayor  and  his 
friends  are  for  introducing  a  'civic  center,'  a 
'war  memorial,'  and  the  like ;  others  are  for  keep- 
ing them  out.  Similar  controversies  are  going  on 
in  other  cities.  Perhaps  it  would  help  to  begin 
by  defining  a  park. 

"A  child  once  defined  salt  as  something  that 
makes  food  taste  bad  when  you  leave  it  out. 
Similarly  one  might  define  a  park  as  something 
that  a  city  isn't.  It  should  be  the  antithesis  of 
and  the  antidote  for  the  city.     Geographically  it 


(1)  outdoor 


The   thirteen 
"sample" 
enter  prises 
shown    on    the 
diagram  are  as 
follows: 
theater     to     seat 
100,000       (2)  stadium    project 
on     reservoir;       (3)  marionette 
theater     for    children;      (4)     a 
street    railway;     (5)  steamboat 
and    full  rigged    ship    on   lake ; 
(6)  proposed   site   for   Grant'  3    Tomb:    (7)  place   of 
worship  for  every  denomination;    (8)  special  exposi- 
tion building,     (9)  building  for  exhibiting  merchan- 
dise,   (10)  permanent  circus  grounds;     (11)  a  grand 
cathedral,      (12)  Academy     of     Design;      (13)  pUy- 
ground   for   noisy   sports      Since    1918    some  of   the 
other   enterprises   suggested   have   been:    music   and 
art  center   Seventh  Ave   and  59th  St.;  war  memorial 
monument   lower  reservoir,  59th  St.  Boulevard;  sub- 
way   (open  cut)     59th  St    to  107th  St.;    garage  for 
30,000    automobiles,     59th     St.;     poUce    automobile 
garage,     sheepfold;     Mitchel    memorial,     Belvedere; 
reproduction  of  trenches  in  North  Meadow;  stadium 
on  site  of  north  reservoir;  landing  field  for  airplanes 

HOW  CENTRAL  PARK  IdGHT  HAVE  LOOKED  IF  THE  INVADERS  HAD  NOT  BEEN  DEFEATED 

A   few   of  the   unsuccessful   attempts   to   divert   the   park    from   its    primary   purpose,    as    visualized   by    "Tha 

■  New  York  Times"  -  .  ^ 
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should  be  as  close  to,  and  in  character  as  far  from, 
the  city  as  possible.  The  best  park  is  that  which 
gives  one  most  quickly  and  completely  the  illu- 
sion of  having  left  the  city  miles  away.  Granting 
this,  one  can  put  his  finger  at  once  on  some  things 
which  as  far  as  possible  should  be  kept  out  of  a 
park :  noise,  hurry,  buildings,  business,  and  amuse- 
ments such  as  the  city  itself  offers.  On  the  posi- 
tive side  one  wants  quiet,  repose,  trees,  grass, 
water,  sunshine,  air.  Too  much  artifice  is  the  ruin 
of  many  parks :  too  many  formal  'drives,'  too 
many  statues,  too  many  'lawns'  with  warnings  to 
keep  off  the  grass.  The  Parisians,  with  their  fine 
sense  for  such  things,  are  especially  successful 
with  their  small  parks.  There  are  not  many  walks 
and  often  not  much  grass.  Instead  there  are 
great  trees,  with  fine  sand  spread  over  the  ground ; 
one  may  wander  at  will  or  sit  where  he  pleases. 

"Children,  lovers,  and  the  aged— it  is  these  that 
use  most  and  most  appreciate  our  parks.  None 
of  them  belongs  precisely  to  the  city.  Each  one 
is  living  in  his  way  a  life  apart  from  that  of  the 
throngs  about  him — the  throngs  preoccupied  with 
making  and  spending  money,  mesmerized  with  the 
loud  speaking  (human  and  mechanical)  of  the 
age.  Children,  lovers,  and  the  aged— all  of  us 
should  belong,  at  least  in  spirit,  to  one  of  these 
classes.  If  we  make  and  keep  our  parks  for  them 
we  shall  not  go  far  wrong." 


In  addition  to  its  editorial  opposition  to  en- 
croachments in  Central  Park,  The  New  York 
Times  has  helped  its  readers,  by  the  illustra- 
tion here  reproduced,  to  visualize  what  these 
well-intentioned  invasions  might  ultimately 
mean.  Among  the  letters  published  by  the 
Times  was  one  by  Frederick  W.  Kelsey, 
known  as  "The  Father  of  the  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  Parks,"  in  which  Mr.  Kelsey 
said  in  part : 

"The  whole  situation  is  another  exemplification 
of  the  practical  fact  that  half  the  trouble  in  the 
world  grows  out  of  misunderstandings.  That  the 
City  Administration  is  favorably  disposed  to  the 
parks  and  park  extensions  throughout  Greater 
New  York  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  official  proceedings  in  acquiring  and 
improving  additional  park  areas  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  of  those  in 
authority,  and  the  few  good  citizens  who  as  pub- 
licists formerly  favored  the  art  museum  encroach- 
ment, hardly  one,  if  any,  of  them  has  ever  given 
the  subject  of  park  location,  construction  and  de- 
velopment especial  study,  or  has  had  practical  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  that  has  now  become  a 
vital  and  most  important  factor  in  municipal 
growth  everywhere." 


President's  Conference  Advocates  Ten  Per  Cent   of   Community 
Area  as  Minimum  for  Recreation 


THE  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  National  Conference 
on  Outdoor  Recreation,  held  in  Washington 
May  22-24  at  the  call  of  President  Coolidge,  and 
attended  by  some  300  delegates  from  more  than 
120  organizations  interested  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors. 

"In  view  of  the  massing  of  our  population  in 
cities  and  towns,  which,  so  far  as  foreseeable, 
will  increasingly  continue;  and  in  view  of  the 
helplessness  of  children  and  youths  to  determine 
their  own  environment,  and  admitting  their  in- 
herent right  to  a  place  in  which  to  play,  the  Con- 
ference recognizes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
community  to  provide  and  operate,  either  by  pub- 
lic or  private  means,  adequate  space  for  play 
and  recreation  and  that  at  least  ten  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  a  community  should  I>e  regarded  as 
the  minimum  requirement  for  this  purpose,  so  dis- 
tributed as  to  give  all  sections,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  equal  accommodation  as  to  location  and  area. 
"And  to  this  end  in  new  city  additions  of  ten 
acres   or   more   this   provision    should   be   made  a 


condition  of  such  additions'  acceptance  by  the 
municipalities. 

"And  recognizing  further  that  recreation,  aside 
from  its  pleasure-giving  object,  is  an  important 
element  in  fostering  good  citizenship,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  community  to  furnish  on  its  play- 
grounds organized  recreation  under  executive 
leadership  of  high  character. 

"The  growth  of  our  cities  and  communities  has 
been  such  that  inadequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  recreational  needs  of  their  people,  and 
land  within  the  corporation  limits  of  such  com- 
munities is  costly.  Very  definite  cooperation 
should  be  sought  with  cities,  towns  and  rural 
communities  looking  toward  the  acquisition  by 
gift,  or  purchase  by  public  funds,  of  tracts  of 
land  generally  unsuited  for  cultivation,  but  well 
adapted  for  outdoor  recreation,  within  reasonable 
distance  from  the  centers  of  said  cities,  towns  or 
communities,  with  the  object  of  developing  such 
areas  as  may  be  selected  for  general  recreational 
centers  open  to  all  citizens  and  their  families 
under  regulations  to  be  determined  by  said  cities 
and  communities." 


Eleventh  National  Recreation  Congress  to  Meet  in  October 


THE  Eleventh  National  Recreation  Congress 
is  called  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America  at  the  height  of  the 
nation's  appreciation  of  the  value  of  recreation. 
Individuals,  groups  and  communities  are  real- 
izing now  as  never  before  how  vital  a  force  for 
health,  happiness,  morality  and  education  is  the 
right  sort  of  play.  Nearly  700  American  cities 
maintain  directed  play  centers,  and  over  12,000 
men  and  women  are  employed  as  recreation  di- 
rectors. 


This  year's  Recreation  Congress  convenes  in 
Atlantic  City,  October  16  to  21. 

The  eighteen  years'  progress  of  the  public  rec- 
reation movement  will  be  reviewed.  "What  con- 
stitutes an  adequate  recreation  life  for  children 
and  for  adults  of  different  ages?"  will  be  among 
the  questions  answered.  The  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed include  physical  efficiency,  family  recrea- 
tion, camping,  real  estate  and  playgrounds,  ob- 
jectives in  community  recreation  and  the  com- 
munity art  movement. 
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FROGS   IN   THE   PAGEANT,    "WEDDING   OF   THE   FAIRIES" 

Pageantry  in  the  Parks 

By  Karl  B.  Raymond 

Director  of  Recreation,  Minneapolis  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 


PAGEANTRY  has  found  a  decided  place 
in  park  playground  activities.  The 
pageant  offers  an  avenue  of  expression 
for  large  groups  of  children.  The  pageant 
for  children  catches  and  holds  the  interest  of 
both  young  and  old.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  developing  community  spirit. 
Parents;  teachers  and  other  interested  adults 
lend  their  services  to  making  a  success  of  the 
performance,  the  children  acting  as  an  inter- 
mediary between  the  playground  directors  and 
their  parents  and  guardians. 

For  seven  years  an  annual  pageant  has  been 
presented  by  children  of  the  Minneapolis  park 
playgrounds.  This  outdoor  spectacle  attracts 
about  50,000  people  each  year.  It  is  presented 
two  evenings  near  Lake  Harriet,  at  the  Rose 
Gardens,  which  are  located  in  a  natural 
amphitheater,  where  extensive  seating  capacity 
is  offered. 

Arts  and  crafts  learned  by  children  in  their 
playground  classes  find  practical  application  in 
pageantry.  Dancing  and  song  dominate  the 
entire  production.  Knowledge  of  designing, 
art  work,  and  sewing  is  used  by  the  youthful 


actors  in  making  their  costumes.  The  pageant 
in  Minneapolis  commenced  w^ith  a  cast  of 
about  500,  and  last  season  1,500  children 
participated.  Productions  staged  in  the  past 
seven  years  by  the  recreation  department  of 
the  Park  Board  include  "Mother  Goose," 
"The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,"  "The  Magic 
Wand,"  "Weaver  of  Dreams,"  "Wedding  of 
the  Fairies,"  and  "Lost  in  Toyland."  This 
year,  "Once  Upon  a  Time"  is  the  title  of  the 
play  being  written  and  planned  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Dietz,  director  of  recreation  for  women  and 
girls,  which  is  to  be  given  as  the  closing  event 
of  the  playground  season  on  August  14. 

Planning  a  Pageant 

Six  divisions  are  outlined  by  Mrs.  Dietz  in 
planning  a  pageant :  First,  write  the  theme, 
being  careful  to  choose  a  story  that  is  familiar 
to  children.  Children  cannot  stage  historical 
pageants  successfully.  They  are  too  young  to 
have  understanding  of  the  events  portrayed. 
Another  element  in  opposition  to  the  historical 
spectacle  is  the  inability  to  awaken  interest  in 
the   adult   population,   who  are  no  longer  in 
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school  and  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
featured.  Fairy  tales  are  ideal  because  of 
their  outdoor  settings.  Interiors  should  be 
avoided.  Use  of  canvas  sh5uld  be  extremely 
limited,  as  it  gives  ah  artificial  effect  tb  an 
outdoor  scehe. 

The  second  step  consists  in  designing  the 
costumes,  which  should  be  as  colorful  as 
possible.  Spectacular  effects  should  be  thg  aini 
of  the  costume  designer.  Colors  should  be 
chosen  that  will  harmonize  in  mass  groups, 
making  a  pleasing  ensemble.  When  outstand- 
ing costumes  are  ready,  appointments  are 
made  with  press  photographers,  who  take 
photographs  to  be  used  in  the  newspapers  as 
publicity  features  for  two  weeks  previous  to 
the  entertainment. 

The  selection  of  music  is  important.  Rec- 
ords chosen  for  the  training  classes  should  be 
limited  to  those  for  which  band  arrangements 
are  obtainable.  Dances  must  be  planned  and 
written  to  suit  the  music.  Electric  and  scenic 
effects  are  the  next  step.  Arrangement  of  the 
program  comes  last. 

"Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit"  in  children's 
pageants.  They  should  be  kept  within  the 
one-hour  limit.  Never  for  any  reason  should 
they  exceed  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  children 
must  be  returned  home  at  an  early  hour. 

Use  as  few  adults  as  possible,  and  avoid  ex- 


tensive solo  work.  The  best  effects  are  ob- 
tained in  large  groups. 

Financial  budgeting  is  a  factor.  The  prb- 
ducer  must  remain  within  his  allowance.  An 
exact  estimate  must  be  made  of  costs  for  cbs- 
tume  material,  notions,  scenery,  foot,  spot  and 
flood  lights,  records,  band  arrangements, 
printing,  engraving,  loose  equipment  arid  geii- 
eral  labor.  Crepe  paper  of  good  quality  has 
been  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  prac- 
ticable for  costumes.  It  can  be  sewed  on  the 
machine  like  cloth.  It  stands  out  and  holds 
the  color  against  the  rays  of  the  sun.  At  a 
distance  it  gives  the  same  effect  as  fabric. 

When  assigning  parts,  our  director  calls  her 
staff  of  teachers  together  and  teaches  them  the 
dance  steps,  and  they  in  turn  instruct  the  vari- 
ous groups.  Each  playground  is  responsible 
for  certain  numbers.  Each  instructor  receives 
samples  of  costumes.  She  calls  together  the 
older  girls  of  her  field,  mothers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, members  of  Parent-Teacher  groups 
and  other  organizations,  who  assist  her  in 
making  the  frocks. 

In  selecting  a  setting  for  the  pageant,  a 
place  should  be  obtained  where  ample  seating 
capacity  may  be  provided,  as  a  children's  pro- 
gram is  a  big  community  attraction  in  which 
a  great  many  homes  are  represented  by  their 
little  folk. 


DOLLS  FROM  PARIS  IN  THE  PAGEANT,  "LOST  IN  TOTLAND" 
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Surface  Treatment  and  Maintenance 
of  Roads  with  Coal  Tar 

By  J.  S.  Crandell 


WE  should  draw  a  line  between  repair 
and  maintenance.  The  latter  cannot 
be  undertaken  until  the  former  has 
been  completed.  No  one  would  think  of  paint- 
ing an  old  house  without  first  going  over  the 
building  and  making  it  ready  for  the  paint. 
Yet  how  often  we  find  road  men,  who  should 
know  better,  trying  to  surface-treat  an  old, 
worn-out  road  that  is  full  of  pot-holes,  ruts, 
and  soft  spots,  and  covered  with  dirt.  When 
the  treatment  goes  to  pieces,  it  is  the  material 
that  is  blamed  instead  of  the  workmanship. 

Pot-holes  present  a  somewhat  mean  repair 
problem,  because  to  properly  patch  them  takes 
time  and  experience.  It  is  so  easy  to  throw 
a  shovelful  of  cold  patch  mix  in  the  hole  and 
trust  to  luck  that  traffic  will  iron  out  a  nice, 
smooth  road,  that  the  average  patrolman  or 
gang  does  the  repairing  this  way.  A  pot-hole 
is  really  more  difficult  to  repair  well  than  a 
rut  is.  More  care  is  taken  with  the  rut,  be- 
cause it  is  bigger  and  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently. A  rut  that  is  patched  usually  rides 
well,  anyway,  while  a  poorly  repaired  hole  is 
always  a  bump. 

A  patch  ought  to  be  made  of  material  iden- 
tical with  that  making  up  the  body  of  the  road. 
Sometimes  this  is  not  possible,  as  stone,  brick, 
or  other  material  may  have  been  brought  in 
from  a  distance,  and  none  has  been  kept  for 
repairs.  I  have  seen  holes  and  ruts  in  water- 
bound  gravel  roads  patched  with  granite  chips 
and  cold  patch  bitumen.  I  have  seen  bitu- 
minous-bound macadam  patched  with  sand  and 


calcium  chloride.  I  have  seen  wood  block 
pavements  patched  with  anything  handy — 
from  sheet  asphalt  to  granite  blocks.  And  so 
on  indefinitely.  If  the  patch  is  harder  than 
the  body  of  the  road,  then  the  road  wears  away 
and  leaves  the  patch  sticking  up;  while,  if  the 
patch  is  softer,  then  a  depression  begins. 

One  reason  why  patches  are  not  always 
satisfactory  is  that  the  same  material  is  not 
always  used  for  the  binder.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  many  bituminous  cold 
patch  materials  on  the  market,  and  this  differ- 
ence must  be  kept  in  mind.  We  do  not  expect 
the  day  laborer  to  be  aware,  but  the  engineers 
most  certainly  should  watch  it.  For  instance, 
the  emulsions  require  about  27  gallons  per 
cubic  yard  of  stone,  and  if  sand  is  added,  some 
of  them  require  as  much  as  54  gallons.  The 
asphalt  cutbacks  require  about  21  to  27  gallons 
per  cubic  yard  of  stone  and  sand.  The  tar 
cutbacks,  on  the  contrary,  require  not  more 
than  18  gallons  for  corresponding  aggregate, 
which  amount  must  be  cut  down  to  14  gallons 
in  hot  summer  weather.  Now,  just  consider 
what  happens  when  you  put  a  gang  to  work 
mixing  up  Tarvia-KP  and  aggregate  when 
they  have  been  used  to  either  asphalt  emul- 
sion or  asphalt  cutback.  Not  realizing  the 
difference  in  materials,  they  proceed  to  make 
up  a  big  batch  of  mix,  and  find  that  it  is  far 
too  rich.  Probably  some  of  the  tar  will  drain 
ofi  if  a  pile  of  mix  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
week  or  so,  but  even  then  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cess of  tar,  and  when  the  patch  is  made  it 


STEPS  IN  StTRFACING  A  CONCRETE  ROAD  BUILT  IN  1912  IN  SPRING  VAIJJBY,  N.   Y. 

At  left,   concrete  road  swept  and  ready  for  bituminous  surface  treatment.    At  right,  half  tbe  concrete  road  treated 

with  bituminous  material  at  rate  of  Vj-gallon  to  tbe  sciuaie  yard 
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COMPLETING  THE    SURFACING  OF  A  CONCEETE   ROAD 
At  left,   rolling  the  limestone   cover  in  the    Tarvia   A   surface  treatment  of  the   concrete  road.     At  right,  Mount 
Ivy  Road,   Spring  Valley,  N.  Y.,   after  resurfacing  with    one  application  of  hot  bituminous  material  and  Tompkins 

Cove  limestone   chips 


never  hardens  sufficiently,  and  so  you  get  a 
rolling,  waving  patch  that  deserves  all  the 
rough  things  said  about  it. 

As  a  rule,  i6  gallons  of  tar  cold  patch  is 
right.  But  this  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  aggregate.  For  very  clean  stone,  with  no 
sand  present,  this  is  too  much  tar,  while  for 
soft  limestone  or  slag  it  is  better  to  use  i8 
gallons.  Be  sure  to  take  this  into  considera- 
tion. Not  only  does  an  excess  of  tar  make  for 
a  faulty  patch,  but  it  is  also  wasteful  and  un- 
economical. 

A  satisfactory  patch  should  be  dense,  free 
from  voids,  and  water-proof.  To  effect  this, 
some  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the  aggre- 
gate. Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
harder  stones,  such  as  trap  rock  and  granite, 
do  not  produce  enough  fine  material  of  them- 
selves to  make  a  closed  mix,  and  that  the  addi- 
tion of  clean  sand  is  necessary  to  completely 
fill  the  voids.  The  softer  stones,  such  as  lime- 
stone and  dolomite  and  slag,  crush  to  some  ex- 
tent during  the  operations  of  mixing,  laying 
and  rolling.  Small-sized  particles  are  pro- 
duced which  take  the  place  of  sand  and  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  using  it.  Where 
the  stone  is  very  soft,  better  results  are  ob- 
tained if  the  sand  is  omitted  entirely.  The 
following  rule  is  satisfactory :  With  hard 
stones  use  one  part  sand  and  three  parts  stone. 
With  soft  stones  use  no  sand. 

Many  patches  go  to  pieces  when  bad  weather 
comes,  because  they  are  not  dense  enough  to 
keep  the  water  out.  The  cure  is  to  seal-coat 
the  patch.  There  is  a  vast  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  when  it  should  be  dpne.  Many  say 
to  seal-coat  as  soon  as  the  patch  is  rolled,  or 
before  the  final  rolling,  covering  with  sand  or 
chips  to  prevent  picking  up  by  traffic.  Others 
say,  wait  awhile  and  seal-coat  when  the  patch 


is  a  week  or  two  old.  Others  say,  do  not  seal- 
coat  at  all,  but  roll  well  and  let  traffic  com- 
press the  patch  lintil  it  is  dense  enough  to  be 
water-proof.  Perhaps  the  safest  rule  is  to 
seal-coat  patches  made  with  hard  stone  almost 
immediately,  and  soft  stone  patches  in  about 
two  weeks,  except  that  if  the  road  is  to  be  sur- 
face-treated soon,  there  is  no  need  for  a  seal 
coat,  as  the  treatment  will  supply  it. 

Cold  patching  is  popular,  but  hot  patching 
has  many  advocates.  Hot  penetration  patches 
are  quite  satisfactory  and  have  one  distinct 
advantage  over  any  cold  patch,  and  that  is 
that  the  patch  sets  up  hard  as  soon  as  the  tar 
cools. 

The  Surface  Must  Be  Clean 

Now,  if  the  road  is  repaired,  we  may  sur- 
face-treat it,  and  thus  maintain  it  against 
weather  and  traffic.  But  first  we  must  see  to 
it  that  the  surface  is  thoroughly  clean.  Time 
and  time  again  I  have  been  sent  to  investigate 
instances  of  failure,  only  to  find  that  it  was  the 
dirt  on  the  road  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. .  Manure  is  the  chief  offender.  Some- 
times it  adheres  so  firmly  lo  the  road  that  a 
steel  broom  has  no  effect  on  it.  This  is  partic- 
ularly true  on  limestone  roads  where  the  stone 
has  a  high  cementing  value  and  is  soft.  The 
manure  mats  on  the  surface,  and  the  limestone 
dust  seems  to  form  a  cement  with  it  that  defies 
anything  but  a  shovel  or  pick.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  remove  every  trace  of  manure  and 
other  filth  before  attempting  a  surface  treat- 
ment. 

Almost  any  type  of  improved  road  or  pave- 
ment will  take  a  surface  treatment,  although 
some  of  the  gravels  are  not  satisfactory.  In 
the  case  of  a  gravel  road  that  never  has  been 
treated,  it  is  wisest  to  try  out  a  few  hundred 
feet  as  an  experiment.    If  the  treatment  does 
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not  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  a  modification 
may  be  necessary,  or  perhaps  the  gravel  is  not 
suitable.  Where  there  are  pockets  of  clay  or 
sand,  pot-holes  will  develop,  or  the  clay  is 
usually  unsuited  for  treatment.  By  harrow- 
ing in  some  clean  gravel  and  thoroughly  mix- 
ing it  with  that  containing  the  excess  clay,  it 
is  possible  to  produce  a  road  that  will  take  a 
surface  treatment. 

Macadam,  tar  macadam,  asphalt  macadam, 
bituminous  concrete,  cement  concrete,  brick, 
wood  block,  and  granite  block  may  all  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained  with  surface  treatments 
of  tar,  but  the  treatments  must  be  modified  to 
suit  the  different  types  of  pavement. 

A  surface  treatment  is  more  than  just  the 
sprinkling  of  a  bituminous  material  over  a 
road  surface.  It  consists  of  the  thorough 
cleansing  of  that  surface  before  the  material 
is  applied,  and  its  subsequent  covering.  The 
cover  is  almost  as  important  as  the  applica- 
tion, in  some  cases,  and  should  never  be 
selected  and  used  haphazardly.  Many  an 
otherwise  good  job  is  spoiled  by  the  wrong 
kind  of  cover. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 


best  method  of  spreading  the  cover.  I  am 
assuming  that  the  tar  is  applied  by  a  modern 
pressure  sprayer,  and  that  that  much  of  the 
work  is  done.  Now  it  seems  strange  that  chip 
spreaders  have  not  been  used  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  other  road-building  apparatus.  Chip 
spreaders  are  a  great  advance  on  hand  spread- 
ing. I  cannot  see  how  it  is  that  so  many  still 
spread  by  hand.  It  is  wasteful  and  costly  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  first  place  there  are  always 
piles  of  stone  placed  along  the  sides  of  the 
road,  and  these  waste  about  lo  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  stone,  because  this  much  is  either  lost 
or  becomes  so  mixed  up  with  dirt  that  it  must 
be  rejected. 

There  is  no  loss  of  cover  when  spread  by 
machine.  Any  unevenness  or  inequality  may  be 
adjusted  by  putting  on  a  man  with  a  push 
broom,  who  brooms  out  any  windrows  or  pock- 
ets of  cover  that  may  be  formed.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  forget  muscle  and  use 
machinery.  It  takes  50  men  as  much  time  to 
spread  a  surface  treatment  of  tar  by  hand  as 
it  does  two  men  with  a  pressure  distributor, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  other  operations. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
Jersey   State   Highway    Association. 


Municipal  Central  Stations  in  the  United  States 

Now  Total   2,125 


FLLOWING    is    the    Electrical    World's 
segregation  of  the  private  and  municipal 
central  stations  in  the  United  States,  its 
colonial  possessions  and  Canada  as  of  Janu- 
ary I,  1924,  as  indicated  by  the  1924  McGraw 
Central    Station   Directory : 

CENTRAL-STATION  COMPANIES  AND  MUNICIPAL 

PLANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ITS  POSSESSIONS 

AND  CANADA,  AS  OF  JAN.  1,  1924 


Total 
Central 

State  or  Possession  Stations 

Alabama 65 

Alaska 12 

Arizona 32 

Arkansas 85 

California 79 

Colorado 72 

Connecticut 43 

Delaware 15 

District  of  Columbia  .  .  3 

Florida 89 

Cieorgia 156 

Hawaii 8 

,  Idaho 48 

Illinois 271 

Indiana 202 

Iowa 223 

Kansas 252 

Kentucky ........  113 

Louisiana 75 

Maine 79 


Central- 
Station 
Companies 
30 
11 
28 
62 
58 
45 
40 
6 
3 
42 
47 
8 
32 
178 
120 
122 
77 
89 
33 
74 


Municipal 
35 

1 

4 
23 
21 
27 

3 

9 

0 

47 

109 

0 
16 
93 
82 
101 
175 
24 
42 

5 


Maryland 46 

Massachusetts 122 

Michigan 187 

Minnesota 216 

Mississippi    94 

Missouri 217 

Montana 53 

Nebraska 254 

Nevada 15 

New  Hampshire 51 

New  Jersey 66 

New  Mexico 27 

New  York 296 

North  Carolina 148 

North  Dakota 140 

Ohio 276 

Oklahoma 138 

Oregon 56 

Pennsylvania 233 

Philippine  Islands 5 

Porto  Rico 7 

Rhode  Island 12 

South  Carolina 81 

South  Dakota 115 

Tennessee 100 

Texas 308 

Utah 42 

Vermont 56 

Virginia 95 

Washington 81 

West  Virginia 74 

Wisconsin 262 

Wyoming 41 

U.  S.  Total 5,826 

Canada 548 

Grand  total 6,374 


35 

11 

81 

41 

102 

85 

94 

122 

42 

52 

151 

66 

48 

5 

97 

157 

13 

2 

47 

4 

43 

13 

22 

5 

236 

60 

84 

64 

100 

40 

164 

112 

57 

81 

43 

13 

187 

46 

5 

0 

5 

2 

10 

2 

48 

33 

05 

50 

..9 

31 

271 

37 

22 

20 

46 

10 

12 

23 

66 

15 

68 

6 

171 

91 

32 

9 

3,701 

2,125 

220 

328 

3,921 


2.453 
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The  Mechanical  Equipment  for  a  Sewage 

Screening  Station 

A  Description  of  the  Cut-off  and  Screen  Chamber  of  the  25th  Street  Storm-Water  Sewer 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City 


TWO  of  the  important  items  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  sanitary 
and  storm-water  sewer  in  25th  Street, 
Borough  of  Queens,  New  York  City,  are  the 
cut-off  chamber  and  screen  chamber,  with 
their  respective  mechanical  equipment.  The 
cut-off  chamber  is  built  of  reinforced  con- 
crete and  is  approximately  218  feet  long. 
There  are  16  units  of  adjustable  weir  gates 
installed  in  this  chamber  for  controlling  and 
separating  the  sanitary  sewage  and  storm- 
water  flow.  These  weir  gates  are  of  special 
and  unique  design,  each  gate  consisting  of 
three  leaves  or  stages,  and  each  leaf  is  con- 
trolled independently  and  positively  through 
worm-gear  mechanism. 

The  gates  are  known  as  multiple-leaf  twin 
type  weir  gates.  The  control  mechanism  shaft 
passes  through  the  center  and  controls  the 
complete  unit.  This  installation  may  be  set 
to  permit  the  overflow  of  sewage  at  the  first, 
second  or  third  stage  and  may  be  changed  or 
regulated  by  operating  the  control  mechanism 
through  a  manhole  from  the  street.  Each 
half  of  the  twin  gate  is  4  feet,  4M  inches  long 
by  3  feet  high  and  is  made  of  accurately  ma- 
chined and  fitted  cast  iron.  The  mechanism  for 
controlling  the  opening  or  closing  of  each  leaf 


consists  of  spur  gears,  worm  and  worm-gear 
segments,  with  their  separate  spindles  for 
controlling  each  of  the  three  leaves. 

The  sewage  after  leaving  the  cut-off  cham- 
ber runs  by  gravity  through  the  sewer  to  the 
screen  chamber,  a  distance  of  approximately 
1,000  feet.  The  screen  chamber  is  located  on 
the  water-front.  The  entrance  of  the  sewage 
to  the  screening  plant  is  controlled  by  a  hy- 
draulically  operated  sluice-gate.  The  sewage 
then  passes  to  a  bar  screen  and  onto  two  14- 
feet-diameter  disc  screens  set  at  a  slope  of  20 
degrees.  The  screens  are  equipped  with 
manganese  bronze  plates,  machine  cut,  with 
twin  slots  3/64-inch  wide,  and  screen  brush 
cylinders  of  wood. 

The  screen  chamber  is  equipped  with  a  pump 
and  accumulator  for  furnishing  pressure  to 
the  sluice-gates,  turntable  and  cans  for  screen- 
ing. The  chamber  also  has  an  I-beam  trolley 
and  hoist,  a  switchboard,  electric  lighting  and 
plumbing. 

Another  important  item  in  the  contract  for 
the  sanitary  and  storm-water  sewer  in  25th 
Street  is  the  floating  trash  screen,  which  is 
located  between  the  weir  chamber  and  the  out- 
fall at  the  junction  of  a  3-foot,  Q-inch  sewer 
which  parallels  the  shore  and  the  storm  sewer. 


14-FOOT   DIAMETER   DISC    SCREEN   FOR    SEWAGE 

TREATMENT  PLANT,  BOROUGH  OF  QUEENS,  NEW 

YORK  CITY 


MULTIPLE-LEAP      WEIR-GATES      IN      THE      25TH 

STREET     SEWER,     BOROUGH     OF     QUEENO,    NEW 

YORK  CITY 
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FLOATING  TRASH  SCREEN  rOR  25TH;  STREET  SEWER,  BOROUGH  OF  QUEENS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  object  of  this  screen  is  to  prevent  trash 
from  coming  from  the  3-foot  9-inch  sewer  dur- 
ing the  storms.  The  screen  is  arranged  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  flow  by  means  of  floats, 
as    shown    in    the    illustration.      During    dry 


weather  the  sewage  flows  through  the  floating 
screen  chamber  into  the  sewage  treatment 
plant.  All  of  the  weir  chamber  and  screen 
chamber  mechanical  equipment  was  furnished 
and  installed  by  The  Sanitation  Corporation. 


Municipal  Plant  Again  Cuts  Rate 

By  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


THE  municipally  owned  electric  light  and 
power  station,  heating  plant,  water  and 
telephone  systems  of  Brookings,  S.  Dak., 
have  already  been  illustrated  and  discussed  in 
The  American  City,  in  the  July,  1922,  issue, 
on  pages  69-73.  The  latest  news  from  that 
enterprising  little  city  states  that  on  May  i 
its  citizens  began  paying  still  lower  electric 
light  and  power  rates  than  have  been  in  force 
since  the  new  plant  was  installed;  in  fact,  they 
expect  to  outdo  any  other  city  in  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  as  a  result  of  the  passing  of  an 
ordinance  by  the  City  Commissioners.  The 
electric  light  rate  has  been  reduced  to  10  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  and  the  power  rate  to  6 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  new  water-tube  boilers  and  power-gen- 
erating outfit  that  were  installed  and  described 
have  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  have  given 
far  greater  economy  than  the  old  plant  gave; 
in   fact,   before  the   installation   of  the   new 


equipment  the  rate  was  15  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  In  this  short  time — less  than  two  years 
— the  new  plant  has  yielded  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  interest  and  depreciation 
charges  besides  giving  the  city  a  comfortable 
profit. 

The  new  ordinance  provides  for  a  charge 
of  10  cents  per  kilowatt  for  the  first  50  kilo- 
watts and  9  cents  for  each  kilowatt  in  excess 
of  that.  The  minimum  charge  for  each  resi- 
dence per  month  is  50  cents.  The  power  rate 
is  30  cents  per  month  for  each  connected 
horse-power  and  6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
The  rate  for  electric  stoves  and  ranges  is  fixed 
at  6  cents  per  kilowatt. 

Beginning  September  i,  the  steam  heating 
rates  will  be  lowered.  The  old  rate  has  been 
$1  per  1,000  pounds  of  condensate.  The  new 
charge  is  90  cents  per  1,000  pounds  of  con- 
densation for  the  first  10,000  pounds,  and  80 
cents  per  each  additional  1,000  pounds. 
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Hours  and  Wages  for  Street-Cleaning 

Employees 

Abstracts  of  Reports   from  Street-Cleaning   Officials   in   Various   Cities 


IN  Chicago,  111.,  according  to  W.  J.  Galligan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Streets,  non-uniformed 
street  cleaners  receive  $4.90  a  day,  and 
uniformed  cleaners  $5.00  a  day.  They  are 
allowed  10  cents  per  day  for  the  purchase  of 
two  uniforms  and  keeping  them  clean.  They 
work  8  hours  a  day  and  6  full  days  a  week. 

In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  according  to  F.  D. 
Furlong,  Street  Commissioner,  street  cleaners 
receive  $5.00  per  day  for  an  8-hour  day. 

A.  B.  Cook,  Chief,  Sanitary  Department, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  reports  that  in  Charlotte 
street  sweepers  are  paid  50  cents  an  hour,  and 
truck-drivers  45  cents  an  hour.  No  vacations 
with  pay  are  given. 

M.  H.  Zink,  Superintendent  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, Highland  Park,  Mich.,  reports  that  they 
pay  70  cents  an  hour  for  sweepers  and  90 
cents  for  truck-drivers.  Even  at  these  wages 
it  is  difficult  for  the  municipality  to  get  men, 
as  they  have  to  compete  with  the  Ford  plant, 
where  the  men  can  average  $8.00  a  day.  The 
city  is  paying  70  cents,  90  cents,  $1.00  and 
$1.10  for  common  labor;  90  cents  for  truck- 
drivers;  $1.00  for  all  street  sweeper  men;  and 
$1.10  and  $1.25  for  crane  and  shovel  operators. 
T.  C,  Bothwick,  Commissioner  of  Streets 
and  Public  Improvements,  Joliet,  111.,  reports 
that  street  sweepers  receive  $3.60  a  day.  They 
use  dump-carts,  and  the  cart  men  receive  $4.31 
a  day  for  8  hours'  work.  The  men  are  not 
uniformed.  Truck-drivers  on  i-ton  trucks  re- 
ceive $4.31  per  day.  About  52  per  cent  of  the 
streets  are  paved. 

Theodore  Eichhorn,  Superintendent,  De- 
partment of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements, 
Erie,  Pa.,  reports  that  regular  laborers  receive 
45  cents  an  hour,  and  truck-drivers  50  cents 
an  hour.  There  are  no  uniformed  men,  and 
no  vacations  with  pay  are  allowed.  The  men 
work  8,  9  or  10  hours  a  day,  according  to  the 
appropriation  or  amount  of  money  that  is  in 
the  various  funds  at  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year. 

E.  G.  Millner,  Sanitary  Engineer,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  reports  that  Long  Beach  pays 
$5.00  a  day  for  men  and  furnishes  the  uni- 
forms and  keeps  them  clean;  even  if  fresh 
ones  are  required  every  day,  the  city  sends 
them  out  to  a  private  laundry.     The  cost  of 


cleaning  is  about  30  cents  a  suit.  There  are 
about  no  miles  of  pavements  in  Long  Beach 
and  there  are  about  45  more  miles  to  be  added 
this  year.  The  pavements  are  cleaned  by 
means  of  white  wings,  supplemented  by  a 
flusher.  The  flusher  is  not  successful,  in  that 
the  streets  lack  drainage,  having  no  sewers 
or  catch-basins.  A  beginning,  however,  is 
being  made  in  this  line.  There  are  25  men 
cleaning  streets.  The  dirt  is  swept  into  piles, 
and  a  pick-up  wagon  collects  the  piles  each 
day.  In  the  business  district,  the  streets  are 
swept  every  day,  and  in  the  residence  district 
once  a  week. 

P.  J.  Hurtgen,  Director  of  Public  Works, 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  reports  that  Kenosha  has  only 
four  regularly  employed  street-cleaning  labor- 
ers, dressed  in  ordinary  citizen's  clothes.  They 
are  paid  45  cents  an  hour  for  8  hours,  and 
when  unusual  conditions  arise — as  for  in- 
stance, a  carnival  or  something  of  that  kind — 
if  they  get  behind  in  their  work,  they  are  put 
on  for  10  hours  a  day.  The  ordinary  working 
day  is  10  hours,  with  Saturday  afternoons  off. 
In  order  to  have  the  down-town  district  clean 
for  Sunday,  the  street  cleaners  get  out  early 
Sunday  morning.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season  they  had  about  28  miles  of  pavement, 
which  was  covered  with  these  four  hand 
sweepers,  and  a  motor  pick-up  sweeper  and 
pick-up  laborers.  The  operator  of  the  sweeper 
is  paid  65  cents  an  hour,  and  the  pick-up  men 
50  cents  an  hour.  The  operator  of  the  truck 
that  picks  up  the  sweeping  receives  60  cents 
an  hour,  although  he  is  not  classed  as  a  chauf- 
feur. A  broom  pusher  receives  45  cents,  pick- 
up men  50  cents,  and  all  truck  men  60  cents. 

George  A.  Gregory,  Street  Commissioner, 
Racine,  Wis.,  reports  that  white  wings  in 
Racine  are  paid  $3.75  for  a  9-hour  day,  and 
that  there  are  regular  men  who  receive  $4.19 
for  a  9-hour  day.  The  latter  perform  any 
kind  of  services  required,  such  as  loading 
wagons,  cleaning  streets,  etc.  There  are  two 
men  who  do  repairing,  one  getting  $4.67,  and 
the  other  $4.83  per  day.  They  have  a  sprinkler, 
a  catch-basin  cleaner,  two  small  Ford  dump- 
trucks,  and  two  machine  sweepers.  The  chauf- 
feurs on  these  receive  $5.50  for  a  9-hour  day. 

Hal    W.    Smith,   Commissioner   of    Streets, 
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Evanston,  III,  reports  that  labor,  including 
street  sweepers  working  8  hours  per  day,  re- 
ceives $5.20;  drivers  of  small  trucks,  $5.60; 
drivers  of  large  trucks,  $6.00;  and  the  driver 
of  the  street  sweeper,  $6.80. 

F.  D.  Furlong,  Street  Commissioner,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  reports  that  laborers  working 
on  street  cleaning  are  paid  as  follows:  scrap- 
ers, $5.00  a  day;  truck  drivers,  $6.00;  cater- 
pillar operators,  $7.20;  and  the  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  equipment,  $8.00  per  day.  The 
city  has  no  uniformed  men.  The  operator  of 
the  roller  receives  $7.00  a  day,  and  the  oper- 
ator of  the  pick-up  sweeper  $5.00  for  8  hours, 
and  an  additional  dollar  for  time  beyond  the 
8  hours,  making  $6.00.  None  of  the  day  men 
are  given  vacations  with  pay,  but  the  yearly 
men  get  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay. 

Edward  F.  Murphy,  Sanitary  Division 
Engineer,  Boston,  Mass.,  reports  that  in 
Boston  ordinary  labor  is  paid  $4.00  a  day  or 
$30.00  a  week,  which  means  44  hours.  The 
men  receive  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay. 
They  are  not  uniformed. 

Clinton  H.  Fisk,  Director  of  Streets  and 
Sewers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reports  that  street 
laborers  are  paid  52^  cents  an  hour,  working 
8  hours.  If  they  report  on  a  rainy  morning, 
they  are  allowed  a  half-day's  pay.  They  are 
not  required  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  un- 
less it  clears  up.  The  operators  on  the  machine 
are  paid  a  monthly  rate  of  $125.00.  These  are 
the  only  two  rates  of  pay  in  the  Street  Clean- 
ing Division.  The  day  men  receive  no  vaca- 
tion with  pay.  The  truck  men  and  the  monthly 
men  are  allowed  two  weeks  with  pay.  They 
are  also  allowed  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence 


with  full  pay;  two  weeks  at  half-pay,  and  two 
weeks  at  one-quarter  pay.  If  the  absence  is 
over  six  weeks,  it  is  on  their  own  time. 

Goline  Doremus,  Engineer  of  Street  Clean- 
ing, Newark,  N.  J.,  reports  that  Newark  pays 
its  street  cleaners  a  flat  rate  of  45>4  cents  an 
hour.  They  are  uniformed  and  pay  for  their 
own  uniforms.  The  truck,  sweeper  and  flusher 
drivers  are  paid  $30.00,  $34.61,  and  $36.00  per 
week,  depending  upon  their  length  of  service. 
They  are  allowed  six  whole  days  a  year  with 
pay,  and  a  week's  vacation  with  pay. 

Mat  Miser,  Superintendent  of  Streets  and 
Sewers,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  reports  that  they 
pay  45  and  50  cents  an  hour  for  street  clean- 
ers ;  50  cents  is  the  maximum.  The  men  work 
10  hours  a  day,  except  on  Saturdays,  when 
they  work  half  a  day  with  a  full  day's  pay. 
They  receive  no  vacation  with  pay. 

W.  F.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Street 
Cleaning,  Richmond,  Va.,  reports  that  the 
laborers  are  paid  40  cents  per  hour;  drivers  of 
i-ton  trucks,  44  cents;  drivers  of  street  sweep- 
ers, 52  cents ;  drivers  of  flushers,  52  cents ;  and 
mechanics,  62  cents.  All  laborers  get  sY^ 
holidays  with  pay,  and  10  days'  vacation  with 
pay. 

Alfred  J.  Paul,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  reports  that  street 
sweepers  receive  45  cents  an  hour  for  a  9- 
hour  day.  They  have  one  Elgin  sweeper,  the 
operator  of  which  receives  70  cents  an  hour 
for  a  9-hour  day.  The  truck  drivers  and 
tractor  drivers  are  paid  65  cents  an  hour.  The 
men  get  no  vacations  with  pay. 

Acknowledgment. — From  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Street  Sanitation  Officials,  in  1923. 


Street  Cleaning  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  Street  Department  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
has  general  charge  of  sweeping  and  clean- 
ing paved  streets  and  alleys,  as  well  as  the 
maintenance  of  all  streets  and  alleys,  sewers  and 
bridges,  and  the  repair  of  all  excavations  made  in 
pavements  by  contractors,  public  corporations  and 
the  city  water-works,  supervision  and  maintenance 
of  the  city's  5-  and  lo-ton  steam  rollers,  miscel- 
laneous hauling  for  all  departments  of  the  city, 
such  as  ashes  and  rubbish  from  fire  stations,  City 
Hall  and  other  public  buildings,  and  also  the  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  garbage,  small  dead  animals 
and  night-soil. 

The  street-cleaning  equipment  of  this  depart- 
ment consists  of  one  1,500-gallon  capacity  motor 
flusher  and  two  Elgin  motor-driven  pick-up 
sweepers.  The  motor  flusher  works  two  shifts 
every  night  in  the  down-town  district  and  every 
day  in  a  different  territory  in  the  residential  sec- 


tion. The  motor  sweepers  cover  the  entire  city 
once  each  week.  The  department  has  asked  for 
another  motor  sweeper,  in  order  that  the  city  may 
be  covered  more  frequently. 

The  department  is  urgently  seeking  the  coopera- 
tion of  merchants  in  keeping  the  business  district 
clean  by  sweeping  off  their  sidewalks  and  not 
putting  the  dirt  and  refuse  in  the  gutter,  except 
between  certain  hours.  The  street  flusher  and 
cartmen  commence  their  work  on  the  business 
streets  at  midnight,  and  by  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  down-town  business  district  has  been 
cleaned.  Then  the  merchants  open  their  stores, 
and  sweep  dirt  and  refuse  from  their  sidewalks 
into  the  clean  streets,  and  on  account  of  automo- 
bile parking  the  streets  must  remain  dirty  all  dav. 
The  street-cleaning  efficiency  will  be  noticeably 
increased  by  the  new  ordinance  prohibiting  all- 
night  parking. 
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An  Analysis  of  Garbage  Disposal 

By  Samuel  A.  Greeley 

Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 


GARBAGE  disposal  is  a  phase  of  sanitary 
engineering  perhaps  less  closely  related 
to  the  public  health  and  in  which  less 
progress  may  perhaps  be  recorded  than  in  the 
fields  of  water-supply  and  sewage  treatment. 
Refuse  disposal  as  a  science  was  little  known 
fifty  years  ago.  In  this  country,  it  was  first 
started  on  the  way  to  a  scientific  basis  by 
Rudolph  Hering  in  1887.  One  of  the  first  gar- 
bage incinerators  in  America  was  built  for  the 
United  States  Government  on  Governor's 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor  in  1885.  The 
Merz  system  of  garbage  reduction  for  the 
manufacture  of  grease  and  fertilizer  was  in- 
troduced into  America  at  Buffalo  in  1886. 

Since  the  installation  of  these  two  plants, 
many  different  methods  of  incineration  and  re- 
duction have  been  developed.  Some  of  them 
have  been  successful  and  others  unsuccessful, 
depending,  in  my  judgment,  in  considerable 
measure  upon  the  rationality  of  the  design 
from  an  engineering  standpoint  and  the  sound- 
ness with  which  the  works  were  built,  plus  the 
ever  important  aspect  of  efficient  operation. 

Many  years,  however,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  special  processes,  garbage  was 
buried  in  the  soil  or  fed  to  hogs.  Even  now, 
these  methods  are  satisfactory,  although  they 
are  frequently  abused  in  spite  of  their  long 
use. 

In  order  to  make  this  discussion  of  the  pres- 
ent status  of  garbage  disposal  more  concrete, 
I  am  outlining  briefly  an  investigation  which 
Ve  are  just  now  making  into  the  garbage  and 
refuse  problem  of  New  Trier  Township, 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Chicago 
on  the  north.  This  discussion  is  based  on  a 
study  of  communities  with  populations  under 
100,000. 

In  the  discussion  the  term  "house  refuse" 
means  garbage,  ashes  and  rubbish.  Refuse 
is  a  comprehensive  term  including  mixtures 
of  its  various  classes.  Garbage,  although  rela- 
tively small  in  quantity,  is  the  most  readily 
decomposed  and  therefore  most  likely  to  cre- 
ate nuisance  as  well  as  to  harbor  flies,  rats 
and  vermin.  Ashes  are  by  far  the  largest  in 
quantity,  but  are  relatively  inert.  Rubbish, 
comprising  old  papers,  boxes,  barrels  and  the 
like,  is  the  most  bulky  and  unsightly. 


Statement  of  Methods 

The  following  describes  the  available 
methods  of  garbage  disposal: 

(a)  Garbage  can  be  disposed  of  by  shallow 
burial.  Modifications  of  this  are :  plowing  into 
the  soil;  land  fill  with  the  addition  of  rela- 
tively clean,  inert  materials ;  and  dumping  into 
large  bodies  of  water. 

(b)  The  food  value  of  fresh  garbage  is 
sufficiently  great  to  have  made  feeding  to  hogs 
an  old  and  very  common  method  of  final  dis- 
posal. During  the  war  the  use  of  this  method 
was  greatly  extended. 

(c)  European  practice  has  largely  devel- 
oped to  the  burning  of  refuse  in  specially 
designed  furnaces  with  or  without  an  addi- 
tional fuel.  This  is  a  sanitary  but  relatively 
expensive  method. 

(d)  The  reduction  method  of  garbage  dis- 
posal consists  in  causing  the  garbage  to  be 
separated  into  four  parts — water,  grease, 
tankage,  and  volatile  matter.  This  method  is 
more  applicable  to  larger  than  to  smaller  cities. 

(e)  A  recent  method  introduced  from  Italy 
is  the  so-called  Beccari  system,  in  which  the 
garbage  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  specially 
designed  masonry  chambers  for  a  period  of 
several  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  has 
a  fertilizer  value. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  special  methods, 
and  under  the  general  term,  methods  for  col- 
lection should  also  be  included,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  horse-drawn  vehicles,  by  motor 
trucks,  or  by  the  tractor-trailer  system. 

New  Trier  Township  Survey- 
New  Trier  Township  in  Illinois  includes 
four  incorporated  towns  with  a  present  popu- 
lation of  about  26,000.  The  township  com- 
prises almost  entirely  residential  districts  and 
extends  some  six  miles  along  Lake  Michigan 
on  the  east  and  inland  three  to  four  miles. 
The  bulk  of  the  population  lies  in  the  area 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Lake  Michigan, 
but  rapid  growth  is  pushing  the  population  to 
the  west.  An  old  marsh  a  mile  or  so  wide  ex- 
tends along  the  entire  western  margin.  This 
is  gradually  being  drained  or  filled  and  made 
habitable. 

At  the  present  time  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  garbage  and  other  refuse  is  done  on 
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a  more  or  less  informal  basis.  The  collection 
is  partly  by  contract  and  partly  by  hired  trucks 
under  village  operation.  The  garbage  is  taken 
to  the  west  and  either  plowed  into  the  soil  or 
fed  to  hogs.  This  has  been  inexpensive,  but 
has  given  trouble  through  uncertainty  as  to 
operation  and  the  creation  of  nuisance. 

Ashes  have  been  dumped  along  new  roads 
and  in  available  low  areas.  This  has  been 
quite  satisfactory,  but  the  space  is  limited 
and  will  be  exhausted  in  about  two  years.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  production  of  ashes 
amounts  to  about  20,000  tons  per  year,  or  34,- 
000  cubic  yards,  which  would  cover  4  acres  5 
feet  deep. 

Garbage,  on  the  other  hand,  amounts  to 
about  4,000  tons  per  year,  or  8,000  cubic  yards. 
The  production  is  quite  low  in  winter  and  very 
high  in  summer.  This  amount  of  garbage,  at 
the  rate  of  40  pounds  to  yield  one  pound  of 
pork,  would  produce  200,000  pounds  of  pork 
per  year. 

Rubbish  has  been  dumped,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  local  improvement  associations. 
It  has  disfigured  parts  of  otherwise  attractive 
districts. 

The  cost  of  collecting  and  disposing  of  this 
house  refuse  amounts  to  about  $78,000  per 
year,  or  about  $3  per  capita  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. If  every  house  in  the  township  were 
given  service,  the  cost  would  probably  increase 
to  upwards  of  $4  per  capita. 

The  contracts  for  garbage  disposal  have  been 
let  from  year  to  year,  and  the  places  of  dis- 
posal have  had  to  shift  with  the  encroaching 
population.  This  uncertainty,  coupled  with  the 
anticipated  shortage  of  dumps,  led  to  the  pres- 
ent investigation.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  report  any  specific  con- 
clusions, but  a  number  of  relafive  conclusions 
may  be  of  interest. 

Conclusions  from  Survey 

For  garbage  disposal,  incineration,  burial, 
hog  feeding,  and  the  Beccari  process  were 
considered.  The  costs  per  ton  for  disposal  at 
a  single  plant,  two  plantsy  and  three  plants 
were  computed,  including  in  each  case  the 
estimated  cost  for  hauling  or  transportation. 
The  single  plant  proved  to  be  the  least  costly, 
with  two  plants  more  favorable  than  three. 
The  reason  for  this  was  apparently  because 
the  motor  permits  of  relatively  long  hauls  on 
good  roads  at  high  speeds  with  little  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  as  between  a  single  plant  and 
three  plants.  As  between  the  various  methods 
of  garbage  disposal  for  a  single  plant,  the  fol- 
lowing computations  showed  the  different  net 
cost  per  ton:  incineration,  $3.10;  burial,  $1.94; 


hog  feeding,  76  cents  profit;  Beccari  process, 
35  cents. 

Obviously,  incineration  is  quite  expensive. 
Hog  feeding  may  not  be  permissible  in  the 
district  under  consideration,  although  the  esti- 
mates included  all  practical  methods  for 
eliminating  nuisance.  Burial  in  conjunction 
with  ash  disposal  in  the  swampy  area  along 
the  west  margin  of  the  district  offers  possibili- 
ties, particularly  if  the  value  of  reclaimed  land 
should  be  included. 

In  this  community  are  many  lawns,  gardens, 
country  clubs,  and  the  like;  therefore,  it  is 
possible  that  the  fertilizer  produced  in  the 
Beccari  process  will  have  a  steady  market. 
This  process,  consequently,  has  an  interesting 
application  in  this  particular  community. 

In  the  disposal  of  ashes,  the  cost  of  haul  is 
relatively  more  important.  The  cost  of  dis- 
posal by  dumping  was  estimated  at  48  cents 
per  ton.  A  worth-while  consideration  for  ash 
disposal  would  be  the  purchasing  of  waste 
land  and  reclaiming  it  by  fill,  thus  securing  a 
return  by  the  increased  value.  This,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  done  under  careful  man- 
agement and  accounting. 

For  rubbish,  it  seems  essential  to  make 
some  disposition  that  will  not  disfigure  the 
community.  The  least  expensive  is  dumping. 
Under  proper  operation  the  readily  salable 
portions  of  the  rubbish  would  be  picked  out. 
The  bulky,  easily  combustible  portions  would 
be  burned  in  a  brick  pit.  Tins  would  be  baled. 
The  residual  rubbish  and  baled  tins  would  be 
dumped  and  buried  with  the  ashes.  A  niore 
expensive  rubbish  disposal  would  be  complete 
sorting  in  a  building  for  shipment  out  of  the 
district,  with  high  temperature  incineration 
of  the  residual. 

Collection 

As  regards  collection,  it  is  believed  that  for 
this  district  motorized  equipment  would  be 
best  because  it  is  cleaner  on  the  streets  than 
collection  by  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Careful 
studies  of  the  best  size  and  kind  of  equipment 
for  the  proposed  service  are  being  made.  Pres- 
ent indications  show  a  close  decision  as  be- 
tween light,  inexpensive  types  of  trucks  and 
heavy,  more  or  less  expensive  trucks  of  large 
capacity. 

It  remains  now  to  relate  the  somewhat  gen- 
eral studies  to  available  sites  and  local  opera- 
tions so  that  a  workable  scheme  can  be  per- 
fected. It  is  quite  likely  that  the  disposal  will 
be  planned  for  a  progressive  development. 
The  various  combinations  and  alternatives 
which  require  consideration  in  working  out  a 
refuse  disposal  project  are  apparent  from  this 
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description.  There  are  four  principal  elements 
to  deal  with  and  three  to  be  satisfied,  including 
householders,  the  public,  and  economy  of 
operation.  Between  these  four  elements, 
namely,  house  treatment,  collection,  haul,  and 
final  disposal,  and  the  three  elements  to  be 
satisfied  there  appear  to  be  nineteen  different 


relationships.  Thus,  collection  is  influenced 
not  only  by  the  house  treatment  and  haul,  but 
also  by  items  of  cost  in  operation,  public  con- 
siderations, methods  of  final  disposal  and  the 
like. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  at  the  Third 
Annual  Conference  of  Health  Officers  and  Public  Health 
Nurses,   Lansing,   Mich. 


Stopping  Water  Leaks  in  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pitometer  Survey  Has  Resulted  in  a  Saving  of  About  3,250,000  Gallons  per  Day 


A  LEAK  WHICH  WASTED  80,000  GALLONS  OF  WATER  A  DAY  IN  DAYTON 


CITIES  all  over  the  country  are  taking 
steps  to  conserve  their  water-supply,  as 
the  dry  summer  east  of  the  Mississippi 
in  1923  showed  many  weak  spots.  The  pito- 
meter survey  which  has  been  conducted  on  the 
distribution  system  of  the  Division  of  Water, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  by  the  Pitometer  Company,  has 
resulted  in  the  finding  of  approximately  400 
leaks,  which  have  been  repaired,  causing  a 
saving  of  about  3,250,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  leak  illustrated  was  discovered  by  the 
water-waste  survey  on  McLain  Street  during 
March,  1924.  Approximately  80,000  gallons 
of  water  were  lost  through  this  leak  and  flowed 
into  the  sewer  each  day.  The  savings  which 
have  been  effected  in  stopping  these  leaks  have 
not  only  taken  care  of  the  increased  consump- 
tion due  to  the  expansion  of  the  distribution 
system,  but  have  also  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  the  average  daily  pumpage  of  approximately 
8  per  cent,  as  compared  to  the  pumpage  of  one 
year  ago.  The  water-waste  survey  started 
June  6,  1923,  and  has  just  recently  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  picture  of  the  corporation  cock  shows 


the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  worn  away 
by  the  grit  under  the  action  of  the  water  from 
the  main. 


CORPORATION    COCK    WORN    AWAY    BY 
WATER  LEAKING  FROM  MAIN 
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The  Design  and  Construction  of  Asphalt 

Pavements 


By  Prevost  Hubbard 

Chemical  Engineer,  The  Asphalt  Association 


ASPHALT  pavements  are  pavements  in 
which  the  wearing-  course  consists  of 
mineral  fragments  bound  together  with 
asphalt  cement.  A  few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  other  materials  for  the 
mineral  aggregate,  but  the  total  yardage  of 
such  pavements  laid  in 
the  past  is  so  small  that 
they  may  be  disre- 
garded. 


Constituents  of 
Asphalt  Pavements 

Mineral  Aggregate. 
— In  all  asphalt  paving 
combinations,  whetlier 
wearing  course,  binder 
or  base,  the  mineral 
aggregate  is  the  pre- 
dominating" constituent 
and  forms  the  body  of 
the  structure.  Its 
characteristics,  includ- 
ing physical  properties 
and  grading,  have  fully 
as  much  effect  upon  the 
serviceability  of  the 
pavement  as  have  the 
characteristics  of  the 
asphalt  cement  with 
which  it  is  combined. 
A  wide  range  of  min- 
eral products  may, 
however,  be  success- 
fully used  in  asphalt 
construction  if  care  is 

exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  type  of 
pavement  for  the  mineral  aggregate  which  it 
is  desired  to  use  for  any  individual  case.  It 
is  therefore  of  rare  occurrence  that  local  min- 
eral aggregate  cannot  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  some  type  of  asphalt  pavement.  Thus 
gravel,  broken  stone,  broken  slag,  sandstone 
dust  and  even  clay  can  all  be  utilized  if  prop- 
erly selected  and  used. 

When  the  mineral  aggregate  consists  of 
relatively  large  angular  fragments,  a  certain 
stability  of  the  paving  structure,  which  is  not 
possible  with  an  aggregate  consisting  of  fine 
mineral  particles,  may  be  secured  by  the  key- 


Wearing  Course  and  Black  Base 
Defined 

The  term  "wearing  course"  in  this 
article  will  be  restricted  to  a  course  of 
asphalt-bound  mineral  fragments  not 
less  than  one  inch  thick,  in  order  to 
distinguish  between  asphalt  pavements 
proper  and  roads  or  pavements  which 
have  been  merely  surface-treated  with 
asphalt  or  road  oils  of  an  asphaltic 
nature.  The  asphalt  wearing  course, 
which  is  seldom  constructed  less  than 
V/z  inches  and  frequently  2  or  2^ 
inches  thick,  may  be  laid  directly  on 
any  type  of  foundation  or  on  an  inter- 
mediate course  1  to  2  inches  thick,  of 
an  asphaltic  type,  which  in  certain  de- 
signs is  termed  the  binder  course. 

In  designs  where  the  foundation  it- 
self is  constructed  with  an  asphalt- 
bound  mineral  aggregate  of  any  de- 
sired thickness,  the  term  "black  base" 
or  asphalt  base  pavement  is  used  to 
describe  the  structure.  The  asphalt 
base  may  be  placed  directly  upon  the 
proposed  subgrade  or  upon  a  subbase 
course  of  gravel  or  broken  stone.  In 
any  event,  the  asphalt  base  is  laid  to  a 
greater  thickness  than  the  usual  binder 
course,  seldom  less  than  3  inches  and 
sometimes  as  thick  as  6  inches. 


ing  together  or  interlocking  of  these  frag- 
ments under  compression  even  when  the  large 
voids  are  not  packed  with  other  material.  This 
fact  makes  practicable  the  construction  of  the 
simplest  type  of  asphalt  pavement,  known  as 
the  asphalt  macadam,  in  which  the  asphalt  is 
applied  after  the  min- 
eral aggregate  has  been 
laid.  If  the  large 
fragments  are  rounded, 
as  in  the  case  of  most 
gravels,  a  thorough 
packing  of  the  large 
voids  is  necessary  to 
secure  stability,  and  as 
it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  pack  such  voids 
after  applying  the  as- 
phalt, and  impossible 
to  coat  the  fragments 
with  asphalt  after  the 
voids  have  been  packed, 
a  mixed  type  of  con- 
struction must  be  used. 
All  fine  mineral  aggre- 
gate composed  of  par- 
ticles of  less  than  one 
inch  diameter  must 
also  for  obvious  rea- 
sons be  mixed  with  as- 
phalt prior  to  being 
placed  in  the  pave- 
ment structure. 

The  bulk  of  all  min- 
eral aggregates  used 
in  the  construction  of 
wearing  courses  should  be  reasonably  resistant 
to  wear  and  should  be  composed  of  hard,  dur- 
able fragments  which  will  not  fracture  under 
traffic.  Paving  mixtures  must  be  proportioned 
so  as  to  contain  sufficient  asphalt  to  coat  and 
bind  together  all  particles  of  the  mineral  ag- 
gregate, but  cannot  carry  a  sufficient  excess  of 
asphalt  to  adequately  cover  a  much  greater 
surface  area  of  mineral  particles  than  that 
originally  present,  without  producing  a  mushy, 
unstable  mixture.  For  this  reason,  if  the  min- 
eral fragments  in  the  wearing  course  of  a 
mixed  asphalt  pavement  tend  to  fracture  un- 
der traffic,  raveling  and  disintegration  of  the 
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wearing  course  takes  place.  Toughness  or 
resistance  to  fracture  is,  of  course,  not  as  im- 
portant a  consideration  where  the  mineral  ag- 
gregate is  protected  from  the  direct  action  of 
traffic  by  being  placed  below  the  wearing 
course,  as  in  the  construction  of  an  asphaltic 
concrete  base.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  rock  of  relatively  low  tough- 
ness in  an  asphalt  wearing  course,  the  asphalt 
macadam  is  probably  the  safest  type  to  adopt, 
for  the  reason  that  stability  is  secured  prin- 
cipally by  an  interlocking  of  the  mineral  frag- 
ments and  because  of  the  method  of  construc- 
tion, and  more  asphalt  is  present  near  the  sur- 
face than  is  absolutely  needed  to  bind  the  frag- 
ments together.  Occasional  fractures  are 
therefore  cared  for  by  this  excess  of  asphalt. 

Relatively  high  resistance  to  abrasion  of 
the  mineral  particles  of  the  wearing  course  is 
of  course  desirable  for  any  type  of  pavement, 
but  in  asphalt  pavements  constructed  with  a 
seal  coat  fairly  soft  rock  may  be  successfully 
used,  particularly  if  it  is  of  a  calcareous  na- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that  a  mixture  of 
asphalt  with  pulverized  limestone  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly tough  mastic,  and  such  a  mastic  is 
slowly  produced  on  the  surface  of  an  asphalt 
pavement  constructed  with  limestone,  provided 
sufficient  asphalt  is  present  to  combine  with 
the  dust  produced  by  abrasion  of  the  coarse 
fragments. 

Asphalt. — The  principal  function  of  asphalt 
in  an  asphalt  pavement  is  to  bind  together  the 
mineral  fragments  which  constitute  the  body 
of  the  road  structure.  Asphalt  paving  cements 
are  plastic  by  nature  and  when  used  as  a  coat- 
ing or  binding  medium  for  mineral  aggregates 
produce  a  structure  which  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  flexible.  This  fact  sharply  differen- 
tiates asphalt  pavements  from  those  con- 
structed with  hydraulic  cements  which  pro- 
duce rigid  structures,  and  has  a  most  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  selection  of  cross-sec- 
tional designs  and  any  comparison  of  such 
cross-sections  with  those  of  a  rigid  nature. 

The  properties  which  an  asphalt  should 
possess  in  order  to  function  properly  in  a  pave- 
ment structure  are  generally  understood,  and 
specifications  for  paving  asphalt  have  been 
pretty  well  standardized.  Because  there  are 
a  number  of  different  types  of  asphalt  pave- 
ment using  mineral  aggregates  of  different 
degrees  of  natural  stability,  and  because  the 
consistency  of  an  asphalt  cement  varies  with 
its  temperatures,  thus  producing  a  variable 
degree  of  flexibility  in  the  pavement  structure, 
a  single  grade  of  asphalt  cement  cannot  be 
used  for  all  types  of  asphalt  pavements.  This 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 


well-defined  grades,  as  determined  by  the 
hardness  of  the  product  measured  in  terms  of 
the  penetration  test.  During  1923  nine  stand- 
ard grades  of  asphalt  for  asphalt  pavement 
construction  were  unanimously  adopted  by  a 
conference  of  consumers  and  producers  called 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  these  grades  are  now  being  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  country. 

The  success  of  an  asphalt  pavement  depends 
not  only  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  mine- 
ral aggregate  and  the  asphalt  cement,  but  upon 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  combined. 
The  allowable  variation  in  proportion  of 
asphalt  cement  which  should  be  used  with  any 
mineral  aggregate  is  very  limited  as  compared 
with  hydraulic  cements,  and  it  is  quite  as 
serious  a  mistake  to  use  too  much  asphalt  as 
too  little  in  the  construction  of  the  pavement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  determination  of  the  cor- 
rect amount  is  just  as  important  as,  if  not 
more  important  than,  the  selection  of  the  best 
grade  or  consistency  of  asphalt  to  use.  The 
use  of  too  little  or  too  hard  an  asphalt  in  gen- 
eral reduces  the  flexibility  of  the  pavement, 
which  then  at  low  temperatures  acquires  cer- 
tain of  the  characteristics  of  the  rigid  pave- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  too  much 
or  too  soft  an  asphalt  may  increase  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  pavement  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  readily  plastic  and  subject  to  dis- 
placement under  traffic.  Fortunately,  however, 
experience  and  careful  observation  over  a 
period  of  more  than  forty  years  have  resulted 
in  a  standardization  of  practice  which  if  con- 
scientiously followed  insures  highly  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Types  of  Asphalt  Pavements 

There  are  four  well-defined  types  of  asphalt 
pavements,  each  having  certain  characteristics 
which  favor  its  selection  in  preference  to  the 
others  for  certain  combinations  of  local  con- 
ditions. In  many  cases,  however,  selection  be- 
tween at  least  two  types  is  more  a  matter  of 
preference  based  upon  previous  local  expe- 
rience or  relative  first  cost  than  upon  any 
other  considerations.  These  four  principal 
types  are  (i)  asphalt  macadam,  (2)  asphaltic 
concrete,  (3)  sheet  asphalt,  and  (4)  asphalt 
block. 

Asplmlt  Macadam. — The  asphalt  macadam 
wearing  course  is  usually  constructed  from 
2>4  to  3^  inches  thick,  depending  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  quality  of  the  mineral 
aggregate  which  is  available  for  use.  This 
ordinarily  consists  of  broken  stone,  although 
mine  tailings  or  crushed  slag  also  make  satis- 
factory products  if  properly  selected.     It  is 
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necessary  that  the  fragments  be  angular  and, 
except  for  sealing  the  surface,  that  they  be 
of  fairly  uniform  size.  Crushed  gravel  may 
be  substituted  for  broken  quarry  stone,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  produced  by  crushing  only  that 
portion  of  the  gravel  which  fails  to  pass  a 
3i/<-inch  screen.  For  rock  which  has  a  per 
cent  of  wear  of  not  more  than  7,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  use  for  the  body  of  the  wearing  course 
fragments  which  pass  a  2i/4-inch  screen  and 
are  retained  on  a  iK-inch  screen,  in  which 
case  the  finished  wearing  course  is  made  ap- 
proximately 2^  inches  thick.  If  a  softer  rock 
only  is  available,  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
the  average  size  of  the  fragments  to  material 
which  passes  a  3-  or  3>^-inch  screen,  in  which 
case  the  thickness  of  the  wearing  course  is 
correspondingly  increased. 

The  coarse  broken  stone  is  spread  over  the 
prepared  foundations  and  rolled  until  the  frag- 
ments interlock,  after  which  melted  asphalt 
cement  of  85  to  100,  100  to  120,  or  120  to  150 
penetration,  depending  upon  traffic  and  climatic 
conditions,  is  applied  uniformly  over  the  sur- 
face at  a  rate  of  i>4  to  2  gallons  per  square 
yard,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  wear- 
ing course.  Surface  voids  are  then  filled  by 
rolling  in  a  smaller  broken  stone  product, 
which  is  lightly  broadcasted  over  the  surface, 
after  which  a  seal  coat  of  hot  asphalt  is  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  approximately  i^-gallon 
per  square  yard  and  covered  with  stone  chips, 
which  are  rolled  in  until  thoroughly  bonded. 

Without  discussing  reasons  which  in  most 
cases  are  obvious,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
following  details  are  of  vital  importance  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  high- 
class  asphalt  macadam  pavement.  The  slight- 
ing of  any  of  these  details  is  apt  to  mate- 
rially  shorten  the  useful  life  of  the  pavement, 
although  the  bad  effects  may  not  begin  to  be 
seen  until  some  time  after  construction  is  com- 
pleted : 

1.  The  individual  fragments  of  coarse  mineral 
aggregate  should  be  clean  and  free  from  dust,  so 
that  the  hot  asphalt  cement  will  readily  adhere  to 
their  surfaces. 

2.  Before  the  first  application  of  asphalt  is 
made,  the  fragments  of  mineral  aggregate  should 
be  well  keyed  together  by  foiling,  otherwise  an 
uneven  surface  will  develop  under  traffic,  due  to 
shifting  about.  Rolling  should  not,  however,  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  abrading  the  fragments  so 
as  to  produce  a  coating  of  stone  dust  on  their 
surfaces. 

3.  Before  application  of  the  asphalt,  the  course 
of  broken  stone  should  show  a  uniform  distribu- 
tion of  voids.  Pockets  of  fine  material  which  pre- 
vent uniform  penetration  of  the  asphalt  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  mineral  aggregate  of 
suitsblc  size 

4.  Asphalt   should   be   applied   only   when   the 


broken  stone  course  is  dry  for  its  entire  depth  and 
when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent 
chilling  the  asphalt  at  the  surface  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  prevent  proper  penetration. 

5.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  distribute  the 
asphalt  at  a  uniform  rate  per  square  yard  both 
during  the  first  application  and  in  the  construction 
of  the  seal  coat. 

6.  After  the  seal  coat  asphalt  has  been  applied, 
only  sufficient  stone  chips  should  be  rolled  in  to 
take  up  the  excess  asphalt.  Overloading  the  seal 
coat  with  mineral  matter  materially  shortens  its 
Hfe. 

7.  The  seal  coat  of  the  asphalt  macadam  should 
be  carefully  maintained,  and  before  it  has  com- 
pletely worn  away  the  surface  should  be  treated 
again  with  an  application  of  asphalt  and  stone 
chips.  Such  re-treatment  will  greatly  prolong  the 
life  of  the  underlying  wearing  course. 

Asphaltic  Concrete. — Asphaltic  concrete 
wearing  courses  are  usually  constructed  2 
inches  thick.  They  are  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  asphalt  cement  with  broken  stone,  mine 
tailings,  broken  slag  or  gravel  and  usually 
with  sand  and  mineral  filler  as  well.  The  mix- 
ture is  ordinarily  prepared  at  an  asphalt  plant 
from  preheated  mineral  aggregate  and  asphalt, 
and  while  hot  is  laid  and  compressed  upon  the 
prepared  foundation.  Certain  patented  or  pro- 
prietary asphaltic  concrete  mixtures  are,  how- 
ever, prepared  or  laid  without  preheating  the 
constituents.  There  are  two  main  classes  of 
asphaltic  concrete,  known  as  coarse  graded 
aggregate  and  fine  graded  aggregate.  In  the 
former  the  proportion  of  mineral  particles 
larger  than  j4-ii^ch  diameter  is  greater  than 
any  other  constituent  of  the  mix,  the  fine 
aggregate  which  consists  of  sand  and  mineral 
filler  serving  principally  as  void-filling  mate- 
rial between  the  larger  mineral  fragments.  In 
the  fine  graded  aggregate  asphaltic  concrete, 
on  the  other  hand,  sand  or  fine  mineral 
particles  which  will  pass  a  lo-mesh  sieve  pre- 
dominate and  the  larger  fragments  are  merely 
suspended  in  the  matrix  of  fine  aggregate 
without  being  in  immediate  contact  with  one 
another. 

In  preparing  coarse  graded  asphaltic  con- 
crete it  is  customary  to  screen  the  hot  aggre- 
gate into  two  sizes,  coarse  and  fine,  and  to  re- 
combine  them  in  the  proportion  of  about  2^4 
to  I  by  weight.  Mineral  filler  most  of  which 
will  pass  the  200-mesh  sieve  is  then  added  to 
the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  mix. 
From  5  to  8  per  cent  of  asphalt  cement  is  re- 
quired to  coat  and  bind  the  aggregate  into  a 
dense  homogeneous  mass.  After  spreading, 
raking  and  rolling,  this  mixture  develops  a 
surface  of  rather  open  texture  which  requires 
a  seal  coat.  Such  a  seal  coat  may  be  con- 
structed with  a  surface  treatment  of  asphalt 
followed  by  an  application  of  stone  chips  ap- 
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plied  in  much  the  same  mamier  as  described 
for  the  asphalt  macadam.  The  coarse  aggre- 
gate for  this  class  of  pavement  is  usually  re- 
quired to  pass  a  iyi-\nch.  screen  and  be  re- 
tained on  a  Y/^-mch  screen.  It  should  be  com- 
posed of  sound,  durable  particles  which  will 
not  fracture  under  traffic,  but  because  of  its 
relatively  large  size  and  the  fact  that  voids 
are  well  packed  with  fine  aggregate  the 
particles  need  not  be  angular.  Opportunity  is 
therefore  offered  for  the  utilization  of  a  good 
grade  of  local  gravel.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  sand  or  fine  aggregate  need  not 
meet  as  rigid  grading  requirements  as  for 
other  classes  of  asphalt  paving  mixtures,  cre- 
ates an  advantage  which  in  certain  instances 
may  be  a  deciding  factor  in  the  selection  of 
type. 

Fine  graded  asphaltic  concrete  is  so  similar 
in  character  to  the  wearing  course  of  a  sheet 
asphalt  pavement  as  to  have  acquired  the 
term  "stone-filled  sheet  asphalt."  The  great 
bulk  of  the  mixture  consists  of  carefully 
graded  fine  mineral  aggregate  meeting  all  the 
requirements  for  sheet  asphalt,  but  may  con- 
sist partly  of  stone  screenings  as  well  as  sand. 
The  mixture  usually  carries  from  20  to  35  per 
cent  of  coarse  aggregate  which  wfU  pass  a 
%-  or  i/^-inch  screen  and  be  retained  upon  a 
lo-mesh  sieve,  from  7  to  11  per  cent  of  mineral 
filler  passing  a  200-mesh  sieve,  and  from  7.5 
to  9.5  per  cent  of  asphalt.  The  coarse  aggre- 
gate should  preferably  be  of  hard,  durable 
broken  stone  or  slag  which  produces  a  rather 
rough  texture  surface,  but  not  one  which  re- 
quires a  seal  coat.  The  use  of  gravel  pebbles 
for  coarse  aggregate  should  be  avoided,  as 
they  are  apt  to  be  picked  out  of  the  surface  of 
the  pavement  by  traffic  and  have  small  holes 
which  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  progres- 
sive surface  disintegration.  This  class  of 
asphaltic  concrete  has  become  quite  popular  in 
certain  sections,  particularly  where  coarse 
aggregate  is  more  expensive  than  fine  aggre- 
gate, and  offers  many  of  the  advantages  of 
sheet  asphalt,  usually  at  a  lower  cost. 

Sheet  Asphalt. — Sheet  asphalt  pavements 
are  those  in  which  the  wearing  course  is  com- 
posed of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  asphalt 
cement  with  a  carefully  graded  sand  and 
mineral  filler.  This  mixture  is  often  called 
sheet  asphalt  topping  or  surface  mixture  and 
is  usually  laid  on  an  intermediate  course  of 
asphaltic  concrete  known  as  the  binder  course. 
The  total  thickness  of  binder  and  wearing 
courses  is  generally  2]^  or  3  inches,  with  a 
minimum  thickness  of  I  inch  for  either  course ; 
13/2-inch  binder  and  ij^-inch  wearing  course 
is  probably  the  most  common  design  adopted 


for  the  sheet  asphalt  pavement.  The  binder 
mixture  is  similar  to  the  usual  coarse  aggre- 
gate asphaltic  concrete,  except  that  it  carries 
a  smaller  percentage  of  sand  and  no  mineral 
filler,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  completely  fiSl 
the  voids  and  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  sur- 
face texture  after  compaction  which  will  per- 
mit a  close  bond  with  the  wearing  course. 
Sheet  asphalt  is  designed  to  withstand  severe 
traffic  conditions.  Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  securing  a  sand  for  the  wearing 
course  composed  of  hard,  durable  grains  free 
from  clay,  loam  and  other  loreign  material 
and  meeting  the  well-standardized  mesh  com- 
position or  grading  limitations  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  be  desirable  and  which 
are  embodied  in  most  sheet  asphalt  specifica- 
tions. The  topping  mixture  is  composed  of 
from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  sand,  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  of  mineral  filler  passing  the  200-mesh 
sieve,  and  from  9.5  to  12.0  per  cent  of  asphalt. 

In  both  fine  aggregate  asphaltic  concrete 
and  sheet  asphalt  paving  mixtures  mineral 
filler  plays  a  very  important  role.  It  serves 
not  only  to  fill  the  voids  between  the  fine 
aggregate  or  sand  particles,  but  to  toughen  the 
mixture  and  increase  its  resistance  to  displace- 
ment under  traffic.  Very  fine  sand  grains  do 
not  serve  the  latter  purpose  satisfactorily,  but 
such  materials  as  limestone  dust,  portland 
cement  and  slate  dust  have  proved  to  be  excel- 
lent fillers  and  are  usually  specified  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  ordinarily  advantageous  to  use 
as  much  filler  as  the  mix  will  comfortably 
carry  without  interfering  with  its  uniform 
spreading  and  compaction.  This  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  sand  passing 
the  8o-mesh  sieve  which  is  present  in  the  fine 
aggregate.  Except  for  mechanical  difficulties 
attending  its  use,  dry  clay  free  from  lumps  or 
balls  makes  a  satisfactory  filler,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  it  may  be  noted  that  a  patented  type 
of  pavement  has  been  devised  in  which  the 
mineral  aggregate  consists  entirely  of  clayey 
earth  at  least  40  per  cent  of  which  should  pass 
the  200-mesh  sieve. 

Hot-Mix  Construction. — The  most  desirable 
consistency  or  grade  of  asphalt  for  use  in 
asphaltic  concrete  and  sheet  asphalt  pavements 
is  largely  determined  by  climatic  and  traffic 
conditions  to  which  the  pavement  will  be  sub- 
jected. In  general,  the  warmer  the  climate 
and  the  heavier  the  traffic,  the  harder  should 
be  the  asphalt  cement.  For  asphaltic  concrete 
penetration,  limits  of  40  to  50,  50  to  60,  or  60 
to  70  are  commonly  specified,  and  for  sheet 
asphalt  the  usual  limits  are  30  to  40,  40  to  50 
or  50  to  60.  The  following  construction  de- 
tails  should  be  given  particular  attention  in 
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order  to  secure  best  results  with  any  of  the 
hot-mix  types  of  asphalt  pavements: 

1.  The  character  and  grading  of  the  mineral 
aggregate  should  be  under  the  constant  and  care- 
ful control  of  an  inspector  at  the  paving  plant. 

2.  All  batches  of  paving  mixture  should  be 
correctly  and  uniformly  proportioned,  preferably 
by  weighing  each  constituent  of  the  mix,  and  the 
plant  inspector  should  be  sufficiently  experienced 
to  determine  just  what  proportions  within  specihca- 
tion  limits  are  most  desirable  to  adopt. 

3  The  paving  mixture  should  leave  the  plant 
at  such  temperature,  within  specification  limits,  as 
will  insure  its  arrival  on  the  job  at  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  to  permit  of  proper  spreading, 
raking  and  compaction.  .       ,  .  ,         ,         , 

4  The  mixture  should  be  laid  only  wlien 
weather  conditions  are  such  that  the  surface  is  not 
rapidly  chilled,  thus  forming  a  stiff  crust  which 
prevents  proper  compression  througnout  its  entire 

^5  Careful  and  uniform  spreading  and  raking 
are'  essential  to  securing  a  surface  of  uniform 
contour.  Carelessness  in  this  detail  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  rolling,  and  an  uneven  contour  in  a 
newly  constructed  pavement  is  apt  to  lead  to  rapid 
development  of  waves  or  bumps. 

6  The  hot  mixture  should  be  compressed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  raking  and  should  be  con- 
scientiously continued  by  an  experienced  roller 
man  until  no  further  compaction  is  possible.  Roll- 
ing should  proceed  at  an  average  rate  of  not  more 
than  200  square  yards  per  hour  per  roller.  Maxi- 
mum initial  compression  is  highly  desirable  and 
may  frequently  best  be  obtained  by  using  a  3- 
wheel  10-  or  i2-ton  roller. 

7  The  contour  of  the  pavement  should  be 
tested  before  rolling  is  discontinued,  and  corrected 
where  necessary  by  suitable  means  before  the  mix- 
ture has  become  cool. 

Asphalt  Block.— ThQ  fourth  type  of  asphalt 
pavement,  known  as  asphalt  block,  is  a  pave- 
ment in  which  the  wearing  course  is  con- 
structed of  blocks  composed  of  a  dense,  fine 
graded  asphaltic  concrete  subjected  to  heavy 
compression  during  the  process  of  molding. 
These  blocks  are  laid  in  regular  courses,  as  in 
the  case  of  brick  pavements,  and  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  2  to  3  inches.  A  special  grade  of 
asphalt  differing  in  certain  respects  from  the 
regular  paving  asphalts  is  required  for  asphalt 
block  manufacture.  Asphalt  blocks  should 
ordinarily  be  laid  upon  a  ii/^-inch  bed  of 
cement  sand  mortar,  although  they  have  been 
successfully  used  under  favorable  climatic 
and  traffic  conditions  in  certain  localities 
directly  upon  a  sand  foundation. 

Foundations 

There  are  fully  as  many  types  of  founda- 
tions which  are  satisfactory  for  use  with 
asphalt  wearing  courses  as  there  are  types  of 
asphalt  pavements.  Thus  gravel,  broken 
stone,  Telford,  portland  cement  concrete,  and 
asphalt  base,  commonly  known  as  black  base, 
all  have  their  place  in  the  design  of  asphalt 


pavements.  Moreover,  almost  any  type  of 
existing  road  or  pavement  which  has  reached 
its  limit  of  economic  and  useful  life  as  a  wear- 
ing surface  may  be  utilized  in  some  way  as  a 
foundation  for  a  new  asphalt  pavement.  The 
annual  salvage  value  of  such  old  worn-out 
roads  in  this  country  is  tremendous,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  original  investment  in  their 
construction  is  lost  if  the  old  material  is  re- 
moved and  replaced  by  a  new  type  of  con- 
struction. This  portion  of  the  original  invest- 
ment,  which  for  old  worn-out  gravel  and  mac- 
adam roads  alone  has  been  estimated  at  about 
$200,000,000  annually,  may  be  conserved  by 
utilizing  the  old  roads  as  foundations  for 
asphalt  pavements. 

Subgrades. — First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider    subgrades.      For    some    years    past 
much  has  been  said  and  written  regarding  the 
importance  of  subgrade  preparation  and  drain- 
age, but  little  real  improvement  is  to  be  noted 
in   ordinary    practice.      It    has   been    demon- 
strated  that   all   known   systems   of  drainage 
have  very  decided  limitations  of  effectiveness 
and  that  the   bearing   power   of  certain   soils 
under  natural  local  conditions  will,  in  spite  of 
drainage,  be  so  low  as  to  necessitate  the  adop- 
tion of  relatively  costly  designs  of  pavements 
to  carry  the  traffic.    It  is  also  known  that  sub- 
grades   composed   of   certain   soils   will    with 
ordinary    drainage   successfully   carry   almost 
any  traffic  if  their  surface  is  protected  with 
a  thin  pavement  which  will  not  shatter  under 
impact.      Economical    methods    of    modifying 
the  characteristics  of  soils  of  poor  quality  so 
as  to  greatly  increase  their  bearing  value  when 
wet  have  also  been  known  for  many  years, 
as  evidenced  by  the  wide-spread  development 
of  the  sand-clay  road,  and  yet  in  the  construc- 
tion of  high-type  pavements  this  information 
is  not  put  to  practical  use.     The  subject  of 
subgrade  rhodification   is,  however,   receiving 
the   constantly   increasing  attention   of   those 
actively  engaged  in  highway  research,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  construction  engineers  will 
soon  begin  to  reduce  the  test  results  to  prac- 
tice.     In   the   last   analysis,    foundation   con- 
struction, for  flexible  pavements  at  least,  may 
be  considered  largely  as  a  method  of  subgrade 
reinforcement. 

Gravel  and  Broken  Stone  Foundations. — A 
new  gravel  foundation  should  be  allowed  to 
consolidate  and  season  under  traffic  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  weeks  before  an  asphalt 
pavement  is  placed  upon  it.  and  during  this 
period  it  should  be  carefully  maintained  so 
that  there  will  be  no  uneven,  loosely  bound 
areas  to  cause  breaks  or  depressions  in  the 
asphalt    wearing   course.      It    is    also    highly 
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desirable  to  follow  the  same  practice  where  a 
new  broken  stone  foundation  is  to  be  used, 
and  during  construction  the  voids  should  be 
filled  with  screenings  so  as  to  obtain  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  degree  of  stability  as  is 
found  in  old  well-constructed  macadam  roads. 
For  a  2-inch  asphalt  pavement  a  new  gravel 
foundation  should  seldom  be  less  than  8  inches 
thick,  and  a  new  broken  stone  foundation 
seldom  less  than  6  inches  thick.  Where  the 
subgrade  is  of  poor  quality  and  the  traffic 
heavy,  considerably  thicker  designs  should  be 
adopted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  such 
conditions  it  is  much  safer  to  adopt  some  type 
of  asphalt  base  with  a  relatively  thin  subbase 
of  gravel  or  broken  stone. 

Asphalt  Foundations. — There  are  three 
types  of  asphalt  bases  or  foundations,  known 
as  the  asphalt  macadam  base,  the  asphalt  sand 
base,  and  the  asphaltic  concrete  base.  Asphalt 
macadam  base  is  constructed  in  one  or  two 
courses  3  inches  thick,  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  asphalt  macadam  wearing  course, 
except  that  somewhat  less  asphalt  is  required 
per  inch  of  thickness  and  the  seal  coat  is 
omitted. 

The  asphalt  sand  base,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  in  certain  sandy  sections  of  the 
country,  notably  the  eastern  portion  of  North 
Carolina  and  in  Florida,  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  local  sand  and  asphalt  prepared 
and  laid  hot  to  a  compacted  thickness  of  3  or 
3J/^  inches  directly  upon  the  sandy  subgrade. 
Such  a  base  with  a  i>4-  or  2-inch  sheet  asphalt 
wearing  course  has  proved  highly  serviceable 
and  economical  for  light  and  medium  traffic. 

The  most  extensively  used  type  of  asphalt 
foundation  is  the  asphaltic  concrete  base, 
which  is  composed  of  a  coarse  graded  asphaltic 
concrete  quite  similar  in  character  to  that  used 
for  asphalt  binder  course,  except  that  the 
maximum  diameter  of  the  coarse  mineral 
aggregate  may  be  as  great  as  2^  inches.  Dur- 
able pavements  have  been  constructed  in  the 
state  of  California  with  an  asphaltic  concrete 
base  only  2^  inches  thick  and  an  asphaltic 
concrete  wearing  course  i^'2  inches  thick,  but 
in  most  cases  the  thickness  of  the  base  is  not 
less  than  3  inches  and  may  run  as  high  as  6 
inches,  which  is  then  laid  in  two  courses. 
Where  subgrade  conditions  are  bad  and  traffic 
heavy,  it  is  often  desirable  to  lay  a  3-  or  33-4- 
inch  asphaltic  concrete  base  upon  a  subbase 


of  broken  stone  3  to  5  inches  thick.  A  rela- 
tively thin  asphaltic  concrete  base  may  also 
be  advantageously  used  to  salvage  an  old 
gravel  or  macadam  road  which  is  too  thin  to 
be  used  directly  as  a  foundation  and  is  thus 
made  to  serve  as  a  subbase. 

With  the  same  amount  of  care  in  subgrade 
preparation,  there  is  probably  less  chance  of 
failure  in  a  flexible  foundation  such  as  the 
asphalt  base  than  in  a  rigid  type  of  foundation. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  because  of  its 
flexibility  it  seeks  to  maintain  constant  and 
intimate  contact  with  the  subgrade  and  thus 
utilizes  the  supporting  value  of  the  subgrade 
to  the  maximum  extent.  Under  many  condi- 
tions that  produce  cracking  in  a  rigid  founda- 
tion, the  slight  yield  of  an  asphalt  foundation 
will  maintain   the  pavement  intact. 

Rigid  Foundations. — In  entirely  new  con- 
struction, Portland  cement  concrete  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  foundation  for  asphalt  wear- 
ing courses.  In  cities  where  subgrade  condi- 
tions are  generally  good,  a  foundation  thick- 
ness of  6  inches  is  ordinarily  ample  to  carry 
the  weight  of  traffic,  and  if  precautions  are 
taken  in  country  highway  construction  to  see 
that  the  subgrade  is  properly  prepared,  con- 
solidated and  drained,  more  than  6  inches  of 
concrete  foundation  will  seldom  be  required ; 
in  fact,  where  subgrade  conditions  are  favor- 
able, 5  inches  or  even  4  inches  of  concrete 
may  be  sufficient.  The  mix  need  seldom,  if 
ever,  exceed  the  proportions  of  i  :3 :5,  or  one 
part  of  cement  to  nine  parts  by  volume  of 
total  aggregate.  The  use  of  a  rich  concrete 
base  is  not  only  an  unnecessary  extravagance 
but  may  actually  produce  less  satisfactory  re- 
sults than  the  lean  base ;  especially  where  con- 
ditions tend  to  produce  considerable  movement 
through  expansion  and  contraction,  any  cracks 
formed  in  a  rich  base  are  apt  to  be  wider  than 
in  a  lean  base,  thus  producing  open  joints  and 
corners  which  are  known  to  be  a  source  of 
weakness.  Moreover,  wide  cracks  in  the 
foundation  are  almost  invariably  carried  up 
through  the  wearing  course  of  the  asphalt 
pavement.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  not  con- 
sidered advisable  to  place  construction  joints 
in  the  concrete  foundation,  although  some  ten- 
dency along  this  line  has  been  shown  in  recent 
designs  of  portland  cement  concrete  bases. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Highway  Engineering  Educational  Conference,  Clemsop 
College,    S.   C. 


1924-1925   FELLOWSHIPS   IN    HIGHWAY   ENaiNEERING   AND   HIGHWAY    TRANSPORT 

For  information  regarding  these  fellowships  and  regarding  the  nineteen  professional  short-period 
courses  in  highway  engineering  and  highway  tr^insport  to  be  offered  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  1026  East  Engineering  Building,  Ann 
Arbor,   Mich. 


A  Ciommunity  of  2,000  Plans 
Its  Fourth  Park 

Prosser,  Wash. — A  four-acre  tract  of  land, 
ideally  situated  along  the  bank  of  the  Yakima 
River,  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the  city  of 
Prosser  for  use  as  a  picnic  park,  and  is  being  laid 
out  in  accordance  with  the  landscape  plan  repro- 
duced herewith.  This  is  the  fourth  park  to  be 
developed  by  this  small  community  in  the  ambi- 
tious park-building  program  which  it  has  under- 
taken. 

The  site  of  the  new  picnic  park  was  used  by 
Indians  many  years  ago  as  a  camping  ground. 
When  crossing  the  country  from  the  Cascade 
Mountains  and  their  winter  camps  at  Naches,  en 
route  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  Umatilla,  Walla 
Walla  and  eastern  Oregon,  the  Indians  forded  the 
Yakima  River  at  this  point,  and  many  cache  holes, 
sweathouses  and  other  evidences  of  these  former 
occupants  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  spot  was  known  by  the  natives  as 
Tap  Tat,  and  we  propose  to  give  the  park  this 
original  name  or  else  that  of  some  Indian. 

As  the  park  lies  at  a  bend  in  the  river,  where 
the  water  is  still  and  wide,  the  picknickers  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  boating  and  swimming. 
At  the  southern  end  of  the  park  the  ground  is 
covered  with  big  boulders  and  this  part  will  be 
converted  into  a  rock  garden.  The  rest  of  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  will  be  laid  out  with  lawns,  trees 
and  shrubbery.  A  splendid  beginning  was  made 
along  this  line  on  Arbor  Day  this  year,  when  the 


LANDSCAPE    DEVELOPMENT    PLAN    FOR    RIVERSIDE    ROADWAY, 
PROSSER' S   PICNIC   PARK 


business  men  of  Prosser  turned  out  in  a  body  and 
planted  almost  two  hundred  trees.  The  members 
of  the  Woman's  Club  did  their  share  by  serving 
a  noonday  luncheon  to  the  workers.  A  community 
house,,  a  rock  rostrum  and  other  improvements 
are  being  planned,  and  these  will  be  carried  out 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  can  be  secured. 

W.  C.  SOMMERS, 
Park  Superintendent. 

Milwaukee  to  Have  Playground  Within 
Quarter-Mile  of  Every  Child 

Milwaukee,  Wis.— The  Board  of  Public  Land 
Commissioners,  realizing  the  need  for  an  enlarged 
playground  system  for  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
made  a  comprehensive  survey  of  existing  condi- 
tions and  anticipated  future  growth.  The  findings 
and  recommendations  for  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem were  set  forth  in  a  report  to  the  Common 
Council  in  November,   1923. 

The  report  recommended  enlargement  of  the 
seventeen  playgrounds  then  in  use  and  the  addi- 
tion of  thirty-six  playgrounds  so  located  that  no< 
child  would  have  to  walk  more  than  one-quarter 
of  a  mile.  Playgrounds  were  divided  into  twO' 
groups,  junior  and  senior,  the  former  fof  younger 
children  and  having  an  area  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre;  the  latter  for  the  larger  chil- 
dren, having  an  area  of  not  less  than  three  acres 
The  anticipated  cost  of  such  a  development  was 
estimated  at  $550,000.  The  report  was  accepted 
by  the  Common  Council  and  a  bond  issue  for  the 
full  amount  was  authorized. 

All  playgrounds  will  be  supervised  by  the  Ex 
tension  Department  of  the  School  Board.  The 
development  will  be  done  by  the  Park  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Land  Commissioners. 

At  this  writing  three  of  the  new  playgrounds- 
are  completed  and  ten  are  in  proc- 
ess of  completion.  When  the- 
fifty-three  playgrounds  are  in  use,. 
Milwaukee  will  have  one  of  the- 
most  complete  systems  in  the  coun- 
try from  the  standpoint  of  proxim- 
ity to  the  children.  Realizing, 
however,  that  the  proposed  size  of 
the  areas  is  inadequate,  and  that 
additional  areas  must  be  acquired' 
to  accommodate  the  future  grovrth 
of  the  city,  a  ten-year  recreational! 
program  is  now  being  worked  out 
to  take  care  of  the  future  needs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the- 
$550,000  bond  issue,  authorized  by 
the  Council  and  voted  on  by  the 
people  for  playground  purposes,, 
passed  with  a  larger  plurality  than- 
any  other  bond  issue  in  the  history 
of  the  city. 

GARDNER   S.   ROGERS, 
City  Planning  Engineeri. 
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Protecting  a  Village  Milk  Supply 

Wellsville,  N.  Y. — Experience  and  observa- 
tion have  shown  that  bacterial  counts  and  the 
scoring  of  dairies  do  not  accompHsh  much  unless 
founded  upon  the  control  of  milk  handling;  for 
there  is  little  relation  between  the  dairy  scores 
and  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The  dairy  with  the 
highest  score  may  sell  milk  with  a  bacterial  count 
well  up  into  the  millions,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  inexpensively  constructed  dairy  of  the 
old-fashioned  type,  where  the  score  is  so  low  that 
the  dairy  would  be  excluded  in  many  cities,  may 
produce  the  cleanest  milk. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  important  to  examine 
the  milk  as  well  as  the  dairy,  and  to  know  that 
the  milk  itself  is  clean.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cleanliness  of  the  milk  is  of  much  more  impor- 
tance to  the  consumer  than  is  the  cleanliness  of 
the  barn. 

The  way  in  which  the  milk  cans  are  cleansed 
and  sterilized  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
high  count  in  some  milk.  A  can  that  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  steam  or  boiling  water  and  placed 
right  side  up  with  the  cover  on  and  left  24  hours 
until  required  for  use  again,  will  contain  from 
a  tablespoonful  to  half  a  teacupful  of  water  from 
the  condensation  of  the  steam.  In  this  water  will 
develop  enormous  numbers  of  bacteria,  ready  to 
show  in  the  milk  to  be  placed  therein.  The  cans 
should  be  placed  right  side  up  uncovered,  until 
the  steam  is  evaporated.  They  should  then  be 
placed  inverted  on  racks  with  covers  off,  and  re- 
main there  until  again  required  for  use. 

Bacteria  and  dirt  are  two  different  things,  and 
the  statement  that  milk  with  a  million  or  more 
bacteria  per  c.c.  is  a  dirty  milk,  is  not  quite  fairly 
put.  Dirt  carries  large  numbers  of  bacteria,  but 
it  rarely  gets  into  market  milk  in  quantities  large 
enough  to  produce  such  important  effects  on  the 
bacterial  count  as  do  improperly  cleansed  utensils. 


Dirt  is  one  thing;  bacteria  are  another.  A  glass 
of  clean  buttermilk  would  never  be  classed  as 
dirty,  yet  it  contains  ei.ormous  numbers  of 
bacteria.  Sterile  sand  would  be  classed  as  dirt, 
yet   it   contains    no   bacteria. 

Poor  milk  is  more  often  offered  in  midsummer 
than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  It  is  usually 
claimed  that  this  is  due  to  poor  cooling  of  the 
milk  in  summer-time.  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bacteria  found  in  fresh 
milk  come  from  the  increased  growth  of  bacteria 
in  the  utensils  before  the  milk  is  put  into  them, 
rather  than  to  the  milk  itself. 

JASPER  W.  COLLER,  M.D., 

Health    OHicer. 

Baltimore  Installs  Fire-Fighting 
Equipment  of  Record  Size 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  extensive  oil  storage  dis- 
tricts of  Baltimore,  which  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  country  as  to  acreage  and  gallonage,  have 
been  given  exceptional  protection  from  spread 
conflagration.  After  nearly  three  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  test  Foamite  pumping  en- 
gine, built  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  City  Fire 
Department,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  engineer- 
ing force  of  the  Foamite-Childs  Corporation,  the 
Mayor  and  Board  of  Estimates  of  Baltimore  re- 
cently authorized  the  Board  of  Fire  Commisioners 
to  purchase  from  that  company  a  huge  new  Foam- 
ite pumping  engine,  the  largest  ever  constructed, 
the  bulk  of  which  can  be  better  realized  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  engine  when  fully  charged  weighs 
more  than  16  net  tons. 

This  big  engine  has  been  placed  in  service  in 
the  heart  of  what  is  known  as  the  eastern  oil  dis- 
trict of  the  city,  and  will  answer  all  first  alarms 
of  fire  in  that  section.  The  small  engine,  which 
was  built  as  a  test  more  than  three  years  ago,  will 
be   placed   in   service   in   what   is   known   as   the 


BALTIMORE'S  NEW  PUMPING  ENGINE 

The  Baltimore  test  was  witnessed  by  a  notable  gathering  of  oflacials,  including  (left  to  right)  Commissioner  James 
Oyster,  Chief  of  Police  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Chief  Emrich  of  the  Baltimore  Fire  Department;  Chief  Watson  of  the 
Washington  Fire  Department;  Tighlman  Pitt,  Commissioner,  Baltimore  Fire  Department;  Major  Daniel  Sullivan, 
Commissioner,  Washington  Fire  Department;  and  Walter   O.  Hough,  President  of   Commissioners,   Baltimore  Fire 

Department 
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southern  oil  district.  Both  companies  will  be  on 
special  call  for  oil  fires  of  all  kinds  in  all  parts 
of  the  city. 

What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  high-pressure 
wagon  ever  constructed  for  fire  department  work 
has  just  been  turned  out  by  the  Fire  Department's 
shops.     This  giant  was  particularly  designed   for 


the  forward  pipes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  car, 
and  three  lines  leading  to  each  of  the  two  pipes 
on  either  side  of  the  rear  of  the  car.  The  full 
capacity  was  secured  with  all  five  pipes  at  work 
and  with  the  fire-boat  turning  over  one  of  her 
twin  centrifugal  pumps. 

The  wagon  will  carry  2,500  feet  of  3-inch  hose 


NXW  HIGH-PBESSUBE    WAGON,    BALTIMORE   FIBE    DEPARTMENT 


use  not  only  from  leads  from  the  high-pressure 
main  system  in  the  congested  area,  but  also  as  a 
feeder  and  adjunct  to  the  fire-boat  service  along 
the  water-front.  Baltimore  now  has  four  high- 
pressure  companies  in  actual  service,  with  three 
on  reserve,  but  the  last  product  of  the  shops 
greatly  exceeds  the  other  wagons  in  water-throw- 
ing capacity. 

This  wagon,  when  hooked  to  the  fire-boat  Tor- 
rent, recently  delivered  from  five  monitor  nozzles 
mounted  on  the  top  and  sides  a  total  of  11,828 
gallons  of  water  per  minute.  To  accomplish  this 
result,  the  fire-boat  led  fourteen  3-inch  lines,  four 
being  "connected  to  the  largest  pipe  mounted  on 
top  of  the  apparatus,  two  lines  leading  to  each  of 


and  will  be  a  very  effective  feeder  for  the  fire- 
boats  where  inland  leads  of  considerable  distance 
are  to  be  undertaken. 

Where  a  concentration  of  streams  as  a  battery 
is  desired  in  the  high-pressure  district,  part  or 
all  of  the  pipes  of  the  wagon  could  be  put  in  ser- 
vice, as  the  Baltimore  high-pressure  pumping 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  18,000  gallons  per  minute, 
which  would  leave  a  reserve  of  7,000  gallons  per 
minute  above  the  supply  of  this  wagon,  in  addition 
to  the  fire-fighting  ability  of  the  regular  pumping 
engines  of  the  department  from  the  low-pressure 
water-mains,  which  are  entirely  distinct  from  the 
high-pressure  service. 

AUGUST   EMRICH, 
Chief  of  Fire  Department. 


A  MAYOB  BECOMES  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  CHAMBEB  OF  COMMEBCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Richard  F.  Grant,  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on  July  1, 
is  Mayor  of  the  village  of  Bratenahl,  a  suburl)  of  Cleveland,  in  which  he  lives.  Mr.  Grant  is  an 
officer  or  director  of  many  important  business  corporations.  Among  others  he  is  Vice-President  of 
the  M.  A.  Hanna  Company,  of  Cleveland;  President  of  the  Susquehanna  Collieries  Company;  and  a 
director  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company.  He  is  a  former  President  of  the  Union  Club  of  Cleveland, 
and  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  War  Finance 
Committee  of  the   American  Red  Cross. 
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What  Is  a  Proper  Bridge  Approach? 

An  Exchange  of  Letteis  Introducing  Helpful  Ideas 


Editorial  Note. — In  the  February, 
1924.  issue  of  THE  AMERICAN 
CITY  an  article  on  "Outstanding 
Problems  in  Highway  Bridge  Design," 
by  E.  F.  Kelley,  Senior  Highway 
Bridge  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  contained  the  illustrations 
and  captions  here  shown.  E.  E.  East, 
Highway  Engineer  of  the  Automobile 
Club  of  Southern  California,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.,  took  exception  to  the 
illustrations,  his  letter  being  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Kelley  for  reply.  We 
publish  the  exchange  of  letters,  as  we 
believe  they  are  helpful  discussions  of 
the  problem. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

On  page  183  of  the  February  issue  of  The 
American  City  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  bridge 
which  collapsed  by  reason  of  "too  narrow  a 
roadway  and  an  unprotected  web  system." 

On  page  184  is  shown  another  photograph 
over  the  caption,  "Well-designed  Concrete 
Bridge  with  Approach  Fill."  In  small  type 
under  this  picture  it  is  stated:  "The  full 
width  of  the  approach  fill  is  insured  by  the 
suitable  wing-wall  de- 
sign. The  flaring  rails 
protect  traffic  and  im- 
prove the  appearance 
of  the  structure." 

The  point  is,  why 
should  a  bridge  the 
width  of  which  restricts 
a  roadway  be  called  "a 
Well-designed  concrete 
bridge"  ?  The  incon- 
sistency of  this  is 
brought  forcibly  to 
one's  attention  by  the 
photograph  on  page 
183.  A  small  increase 
in  the  cost  of  the  bridge 
on  page  184  would  have 

given  a  roadway  width  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  approach  fill.  I  predict  that  the  bridge 
shown  on  page  184  will  be  the  scene  of 
numerous  accidents. 

I  am  making  the  above  criticism  in  the  in- 
terest of  public  safety  on  our  highways.  We 
are  too  prone  to  accept  highway  design  as  be- 
ing perfect  and  to  place  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity for  accidents  upon  the  user  of  the  road. 

AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  OF  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

(Signed)   E,  E.  East, 
Highway  Engineer. 

A    Reply    from    the    Senior    Highway    Bridge 
Engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

Mr.  E.  E.  East,  Highway  Engineer, 

Automobile  Club  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  I  used  this 
picture  (page  184)  with  my  article,  as  the  gen- 
eral layout  is  certainly  open  to  criticism,  in 
that  the  approach  fill  is  on  a  curve  and  is  not 
protected  by  guard-rails.  I  used  this  picture, 
not  with  the  intention  of  conveying  the  idea 
that  the  whole  layout  was  ideal,  but  because 


it  happened  to  show  rather  well  the  wing- 
walls  and  flared-rail  construction  which  I  con- 
sider desirable.  The  caption  "Well-designed 
Concrete  Bridge  with  Approach  Fill"  is  not 
my  own,  as  I  consider  the  approach  open  to 
criticism,  but  the  words  in  smaller  type  be- 
neath the  caption  are  mine,  for,  in  my  opmion,, 
the  bridge  itself  is  well  designed. 

As  regards  the  approach,  the  objectionable 

curve  eliminated  a  very  dangerous  turn  in  the 

approach  to  the  bridge 


which  this  one  re- 
placed, and  w^s  prob- 
ably the  best  layout 
that  could  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  expense. 
It  is  my  understanding 
that  since  the  picture 
was  taken  the  road  has 
been  paved,  and  it  is 
probable  that  guard- 
rails are  now  in  place. 
The  roadway  width 
on  a  bridge  depends  on 
several  factors  which 
must  be  balanced 
against  each  other  to 
obtain  the  best  results 
which  are  practically  obtainable,  and  the  en- 
gineer is  frequently  far  from  being  a  free 
agent  in  adjusting  the  balance  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ideas. 

First,  we.  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  the 
public  pays  for  these  bridges  and  that  public 
opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  going  to 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  final  decision. 
It  is  sometimes  better  to  take  half  a  loaf 
than  none  at  all. 

Second,  there  is  the  very  important  con- 
sideration of  expense,  and  this,  by  the  way,  is 
very  likely  to  influence  public  opinion  without 
regard  to  the  other  factors  involved.  The 
roadway  width  is  one  of  the  governing  factors 
in  the  cost  of  the  structure,  and,  assuming  that 
the  bridge  is  an  absolute  necessity,  it  must 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  traffic  demand 
and  the  funds  available. 

In  considering  this  question  we  cannot  limit 
ourselves  to  one  bridge,  but  must  consider  as 
a  unit  the  vast  bridge-building  program  which 
is  before  us.  A  percentage  of  additional  ex- 
pense which  would  not  be  important  in  a  single 


case, 


might, 


if  applied  to  the  thousands  of 
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bridges  which  we  must  build  in  the  near 
future,  seriously  handicap,  if  it  did  not  wreck, 
the  whole  program.  We  must  establish  a  pol- 
icy which  will  enable  us  to  do  the  most  good 
with  the  money  available,  even  if  the  results 
do  not  exactly  coincide  with  our  ideas  of  what 
is  ideal. 

I  note  in  your  letter  the  statement,  "A  small 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  bridge  on  page  184 
would  have  given  a  roadway  width  equal  to 
the  width  of  the  approach  fill."  I  do  not  have 
the  exact  figures  for  the  width  of  roadway 
and  approach  fill  at  this  location,  but  an 
assumption  of  20  feet  and  26  feet,  respectively, 
will  be  close  to  the  actual.  This  is  a  spandrel- 
filled  arch  structure,  and,  except  for  railings, 


spandrel-walls  and  wing-walls,  the  cost  would 
be  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  an  increase 
in  roadway  width.  I  believe  it  would  be  fair 
to  estimate  that  a  change  in  roadway  width 
from  20  to  26  feet  would  increase  the  cost  in 
excess  of  20  per  cent.  This  might  not  be  too 
much  for  one  bridge,  but  if  applied  to  a  large 
bridge-building  program,  definitely  limited  as 
to  funds,  would  result  in  the  continued  use  of 
old  and  dangerous  structures  which  might 
otherwise  be  replaced. 

I  judge  from  the  statement  quoted  above 
from  your  letter  that  you  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  roadway  on  a  bridge  should  be  of 
the  same  width  as  the  approach  grade.  As  a 
general  proposition,  I  cannot  agree  with  that 


ILLUSTRATIONS  REFERRED 

30  IN  THE  ACCOMPANYING 

CORRESPONDENCE 

As  published  in  The  Ameri- 
can City  for  February,  1924, 
the  upper  picture  carried  the 
following  caption: 


THIS  COLLAPSE  WAS 
CAUSED  BY  TOO  NARROW 
A  ROADWAY  AND  AN  UN- 
PROTECTED   WEB     SYSTEM 

The  'bridge  was  totally  -wrecked 
when  a  truck  and  a  passenger 
car  tried  to  pass  on  a  narrow 
roadwa'y.  The  truck  knocked 
out  the  unprotected  web  system 
of  the  truss 


For    the    picture    at    the    right 
the  caption  read: 

WELL-DESIGNED  CONCRETE 

BRIDGE     WITH     APPROACH 

FILL 

The  full  width  of  the  approach 
fill  is  insured  by  the  suitable 
wingwall  design.  The  flaring  rails 
protect  tra£&c  and  improve  the 
appearance  of  tjie  structure 
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Opinion. 

That  portion  of  a  highway  which  is  designed 
primarily  to  carry  traffic  is  the  pavement.  A 
highway  grade  is  always  built  wider  than  the 
pavement,  but  the  portion  outside  of  the  pave- 
ment is  not  usually  intended  to  add  greatly  to 
the  traffic  capacity  of  the  road.  Among  other 
things,  the  additional  width  of  grade  serves 
to  furnish  adequate  support  for  the  edge  of 
the  pavement,  and  to  provide  for  occasional 
turnouts  and  parking  space,  and  gives  the 
security  from  possible  accident  which  might 
be  furnished  by  a  guard-rail  if  there  were  no 
other  considerations  involved.  The  bridge 
forms  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  highway 
and  the  width  of  the  bridge  has  such  a  great 
influence  on  its  cost,  that  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding for  the  occasional  turnout  and  for 
parking  space  on  the  structure  itself  can 
scarcely  be  justified.  This  argument  is  based, 
of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  width 
of  the  pavement  is  adequate  for  the  traffic  and 
that  the  roadway  on  the  bridge  is  at  least  as 
wide  as  the  pavement  and  preferably  somewhat 
wider,  as  I  have  recommended  in  my  paper 
("Outstanding  Problems  of  Highway  Bridge 
Design,"  published  in  the  February  and 
March,  1924,  issues  of  The  American  City). 

To  return  to  the  particular  bridge  in  ques- 
tion, which  I  have  stated  is,  in  my  opinion, 
well  designed,  it  was  built  about  ten  years  ago 
in  an  agricultural  community  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.  This  community  did  not 
have  unlimited  funds  for  bridge  construction 
and  this  was  among  the  first  of  the  modern 
bridges  to  be  built  in  that  community,  so  that 


its  cost  seemed  very  high  to  those  who  were 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  old-time  high- 
way bridge.  It  replaced  a  light  steel  struc- 
ture dangerously  located,  and  provided  a  suffi- 
cient width  for  the  two  lanes  of  traffic,  which 
was  ample  for  the  traffic  of  that  day  and  is 
still  ample,  for  the  pavements  that  are  now 
being  built  in  that  section  are  of  a  sufficient 
width  for  not  more  than  two  traffic  lanes. 

I  base  my  statement  that  this  is  a  well-de- 
signed bridge  on  the  following  facts : 

1.  It  is  a  two-way  bridge  in  a  locality 

where  this  width  is  sufficient  for  the 
traffic  needs,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  pavements  in  this 
locality  are  being  built  for  two 
lanes  of  traffic. 

2.  The    flaring    wing-rails    improve    the 

appearance  of  the  structure  and  pro- 
tect traffic  by  increasing  its  visibil- 
ity   and    preventing   vehicles    from 
running  over  the  wing-walls. 
The  question  of  roadway   width   is  an   im- 
portant one  and  I  have  written  at  this  length 
to  make  my  position  perfectly  clear.     It  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily  decided 
for  all  locations  nor  decided  without  taking 
into  account  a  number  of  important   factors. 
I  could  not  consistently  defend  the  bridge  in 
question  if  it  were  located  on  the  Boston  Post 
Road. 

An  exchange  of  ideas  on  disputed  points  is 
always  valuable  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  comments  for  or  against  my  opin- 
ions which  may  occur  to  you. 

(Signed)   E.    F.    Kelley, 
Senior  Highway    Bridge   Engineer. 


Street-Cleaning  Methods  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


THE  cleaning  of  the  asphaltic,  concrete  and 
macadarn  pavements  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is 
done  with  a  motor-driven  suction  sweeper 
and  by  a  hand  patrolling  group  consisting  of  three 
men,  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  signed  by  J.  F. 
Byxbee,  Jr.,  City  Engineer.  A  new  and  improved 
type  of  suction  sweeper  was  purchased  in  October, 
1922,  to  replace  the  old  machine,  which  was  about 
worn  out  and  of  insufficient  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  new  pavements  which  had  been  added  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years. 

Present-day  street  cleaning  consists  essentially 
in  removing  ^he  dust  and  litter  in  the  gutters  for 
a  width  usually  of  from  4  to  8  feet.  Automobile 
traffic  generally  suffices  to  clean  the  rest  of  the 
street  surface,  or  at  least  blow  the  litter  to  the 
gutters.  The  work  of  removing  the  gutter  accu- 
mulation  is   best   performed  by   flushing   the   fine 


material  into  the  sewers  or  by  picking  it  up  when 
dry,  with  vacuum  cleaners,  and  then  hand  sweep- 
ing the  coarser  litter.  Palo  Alto  has  adopted  the 
vacuum  process  of  cleaning,  as  the  climate  is  dry 
enough  to  employ  this  method  successfully  and  it 
seems  less  costly  to  operate  than  flushing. 

The  business  district  contains  1.3  miles  of  streets. 
It  is  swept  once  per  day  with  the  machine  and 
hand  patrolled  by  one  man.  The  cost  of  this  work 
averages  $1,770  per  mile  per  year. 

The  residence  district  contains  15.7  miles  of 
paved  streets,  which  are  swept  an  average  of  twice 
per  week  and  hand  patrolled  by  two  men.  The 
cost  averages  $420  per  mile  of  pavement  per  year. 
The  total  cost  of  street  sweeping  for  the  year,  in- 
cluding first  payment  on  the  vacuum  cleaner,  was 
$11,524.50.  About  818  cubic  yards  of  refuse  was 
removed  by  the  hand  sweepers,  and  900  cubic  yards 
by  the  vacuum  cleaning  machine. 
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Sanitation  on  the  Catskill  Watersheds 

Riparian  Ownership  Creates  Interesting  Problems 

By  Thaddeus  Merriman 

Chief  Engineer,  Board  of  Water  Supply,  City  of  New  York 


AMONG  the  various  questions  which  con- 
front those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibilities  of  maintaining  the  qual- 
ity of  a  public  water-supply  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  sanitation  of  the  drainage  area 
within  which  the  water  originates.  Filtration 
would  improve  the  quality  of  any  water  and, 
when  used  in  combination  with  chlorination, 
will  make  the  worst  of  waters  potable.  There 
is  considerable  sentiment  against  the  use  of 
these  processes  for  making  a  bad  water  good. 
Many  consumers  would  far  rather  see  them 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  a  water  that  was  already  above  re- 
proach, and  would  rather 
see  more  work  done  toward 
the  prevention  of  pollution, 
which  means  that  more  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the 
sanitation  of  our  water- 
sheds. 


for 


Riparian  Rights 

The  doctrine  of  riparian 
rights,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
use  of  water  in  most  of  the 
states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  The  riparian  owner 
is  entitled  to  have  the  nat- 
ural flow  of  the  stream 
through  his  property  un- 
diminished in  quantity  and  unimpaired  as  to 
quality.  This,  of  course,  is  the  most  that  he 
can  expect.  If  he  himself  lived  up  to  the  doc- 
trine, he  could  use  none  of  the  water  and  could 
not  even  interfere  with  the  regimen  of  flow 
as  in  a  water  power.  Neither  could  he  do 
anything  which  might  change  or  alter  the 
quality  of  the  water. 

The  eflfect  of  this  doctrine  is  to  impose  an 
obligation  on  every  riparian  owner,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  confers  upon  each  such  owner 
a  right  as  against  all  upper  riparian  owners. 
These  rights  may  be  of  great  value,  yet  they 
cannot  be  exercised  except  in  a  reasonable 
manner.  Similarly,  while  the  obligations  im- 
posed may  be  onerous,  they  cannot  be  insisted 
on  except  as  they  are  themselves  reasonable. 
And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  principle 


Sewerage     Systems 
Villages 

This  article  describes  the 
benefits  derived  by  small  com- 
munities in  the  area  from 
which  New  York  City  secures 
its  necessarily  great  volume 
of  water  for  daily  consump- 
tion by  its  people  and  indus- 
tries. At  first  loath  to  accept 
the  improvements  necessary 
to  protect  the  quality  of  the 
water-supply  of  the  city,  the 
communities  are  gradually 
accepting  the  enabling  act 
which  permits  the  city  to  in- 
stall and  operate  sewers  and 
sewage  treatment  plants. 


of  reasonable  use  is  generally  applied  to  all 
such  cases.  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  reasonable  use  must  be  based 
on  the  facts  and  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case. 

The  health  laws  of  our  states  abound  with 
prohibitions  against  polluting  our  water- 
courses. But  the  law  is  silent  as  to  how  an 
owner  may  use,  or  to  what  extent  he  may 
contaminate,  the  water  which  comes  to  him 
and  flows  through  his  land.  No  one  can  se- 
cure redress  from  an  injury  unless  he  can 
prove  that  he  has  been  damaged.  Local 
boards  of  health  are  often  lacking  in  sympathy, 
and  any  one  who  raises  his 
voice  because  the  water 
which  is  supposed  to  come 
to  his  land  pure,  does  in 
fact  arrive  as  more  or  less 
diluted  sewage,  is  imme- 
diately set  down  as  one  who 
complains  unnecessarily. 
More  especially  is  this  so 
when  a  municipality  at- 
tempts to  protect  itself 
against  the  pollution  of  its 
water-supply.  The  diver- 
sion of  water  from  one  lo- 
cality to  another  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those 
within    the    watershed,    an 

unreasonable  thing  because 

it  constitutes  an  invasion 
of  their  territory  and  an  interference  with  the 
rights  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  without 
hindrance  and  without  feeling  that  damage 
was  being  done  to  anybody. 

This  was  the  position  in  which  the  Board 
of  Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  New  York 
found  itself  with  respect  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  sanitation  in  the  Catskill  Mountain 
watersheds.  The  existing  health  laws  were 
cumbersome  and  unwieldy.  The  sentiment  of 
the  people  on  the  watersheds  was  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  any  measures  which  might, 
by  interfering  with  the  convenience  of  the 
moment,  result  in  any  expense  whatever.  This 
feeling,  moreover,  was  fostered  by  an  agita- 
tion founded  on  the  belief  that  if  such  pollu- 
tion as  there  was  could  not  be  removed,  the 
city  in  self-defense  would  be  compelled  to  buy 
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Up  the  entire  area  of  the  watersheds. 

The  first  step  looking  toward  the  relief  of 
the  situation  was  that  which  resulted  in  secur- 
ing, through  legislation,  the  right  to  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  as  to  proper  sani- 
tary conduct  and  behavior.  These  rules  be- 
came effective  after  approval  by  the  State 
Health  Department  and  after  due  advertise- 
ment. Shortly  after  these  rules  were  written, 
arrangements  were  made  with  various  private 
owners  whereby  the  city  was  permitted  to 
enter  upon  their  lands  and,  without  cost  to 
the  owner,  make  such  changes  and  improve- 
ments as  were  necessary.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore individual  opposition  dwindled  and  dis- 
appeared, but  the  agitation  looking  toward  the 
acquirement  of  all  lands  in  the  watershed  area 
by  the  city  continued. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  individual 
owner  being  thus  provided  for,  the  next  step 
was  to  look  toward  the  installation  of  sewer- 
age systems  in  those  villages  which  were 
possessed  of  public  water-supplies.  The  first 
bill  seeking  to  authorize  the  city  to  undertake 
such  constructions  was  introduced  in  1914.  It 
was  strenuously  opposed  on  many  grounds, 
among  which  the  following  are  of  interest : 

(a)  The  procedure  proposed  is  unconstitu- 
tional, 

(b)  The  expense  sought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  individual  property  owner  will  be  so  great 
that  the  net  result  will  be  a  confiscation  of 
his  property.  In  consequence  of  this  condi- 
tion, all  of  the  lands  in  the  watershed  will  be 
so  depreciated  in  value  that,  in  fact,  they  will 
have  no  value  at  all. 

(c)  The  proposed  provision  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  rain-water  from  the  sewers  is  im- 
possible because  it  would  mean  that  the  sewer- 
age systems,  if  built,  could  not  be  used.  All 
waters  originate   as  rain-water. 

(d)  The  climate  in  the  Catskills  is  rigorous. 
Every  winter  all  modern  plumbing  in  every 
house  would  freeze  and  so  entail  great  expense 
on  every  owner.  On  account  of  the  great 
depth  of  frost  penetration,  the  sewers  them- 
selves would  freeze  and  break.  The  resulting 
overflow  of  vile  and  putrescible  matter  would 
cause  disease  and  pestilence  to  flourish  in  these 
beautiful  and  now  healthful  communities. 

(e)  The  large  volume  of  sewage  which 
would  be  collected  by  such  sewerage  systems 
could  not  be  purified  by  any  means  known  to 
science.  The  effluent,  even  if  purified  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  would  utterly  ruin 
and  destroy  the  river  channel  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Hudson  and  render  uninhabitable  large 
areas  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 


The  Enabling  Act 

With  such  irrefutable  (  ! )  arguments  at  their 
command,  the  objectors  prevailed  and  the  mat- 
ter was  permitted  to  rest.  In  the  meantime  at 
least  one  of  the  villages  began  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  sewerage  system  on  its 
own  account,  and  it  then  became  no  difficult 
matter  to  secure,  in  1923,  an  enactment  giving 
to  the  city  the  right  to  construct  sewerage 
systems,  provided  that  suitable  agreements 
could  be  made  with  the  authorities  of  the  vil- 
lages concerned. 

The  main  points  of  the  enabling  act.  Chap- 
ter 630  of  the  Laws  of  1923,  are  as  follows: 

The  city  of  New  York  may  contract,  with 
the  authorities  of  any  village  located  in  the 
Catskill  watersheds,  as  to  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  collecting  and  disposal  works. 

The  city  must  pay  all  costs  of  the  system, 
including  house  services  up  to  the  cellar  walls 
of  all  buildings,  and  must  operate  and  main- 
tain the  system  forever. 

The  individual  owner,  when  the  sewer  has 
been  completed,  must  connect  at  his  cellar  wall 
with  the  house  connections  provided  by  the 
city. 

The  city  is  empowered  to  acquire  any  and 
all  lands  necessary  to  make  the  plan  agreed 
upon  with  the  village  authorities  effective. 

The  city,  after  the  plans  have  been  approved 
by  the  State  Engineer,  is  authorized  to  use 
the  public  highways,  roads  and  streets,  pro- 
vided only  that  satisfactory  repairs  and  re- 
placements are  made. 

The  moneys  expended  for  the  carrying  on 
of  such  work  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  corporate  stock  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
such  corporate  stock  being  deemed  to  be  the 
bonds  of  the  city  issued  to  provide  for  the 
supply  of  water. 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  equities  on 
which  this  enabling  legislation  is  founded.  The 
operations  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  the 
view-point  of  the  people  in  the  watershed  are 
unreasonable.  Theirs  is  an  individual  use  of 
water  and  theirs  is  an  individual  pollution. 
The  city's  use  is  wholesale,  and  if  such  in- 
dividual pollution  as  exists  is  detrimental  to 
the  city,  it  can  be  removed  only  at  the  expense 
of  the  party  which  benefits  through  the  use  of 
the  water.  The  necessity  of  the  municipality 
cannot  be  held  to  impose  an  added  obligation 
on  the  private  owner.  Neither  should  the  fact 
that  the  municipality  must  defend  itself  with 
respect  to  the  quality  of  its  water-supplies  be 
permitted  to  impose  on  it  any  unjust  burden. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion  at   New    York   City. 
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AECHITECX'S  DBAWINQ  OF  THE  IMPOSINa  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  BALTEMOBE  STADIUM 

A  Stadium  in  the  City-of-the-Average 

By  Daniel  N.  Casey 

Secretary,  Harrisbnrg,    Pa.,   Chamber   of   Commerce 


THE  American  city-of-the-average  covets 
a  stadium. 

The  American  spirit  of  play  is  exert- 
ing its  attraction  wherever  people  live, 

A  million  boys  played  football  last  year  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  15,000  coaches.  It  is  mod- 
ern places  of  play  for  the  boys  and  the  specta- 
tors that  the  average  city  now  seeks.  The 
stadium  movement  is  growing  rapidly. 

Inspired  by  the  several  colleges  which  had 
completed  their  giant  structures  the  year  the 
World  War  flashed  into  flame,  smaller  cities 
now  desire  stadia  which  will  accommodate  the 
multitudes  who  jam  the  gates  of  playfields  at 
interscholastic  contests. 

Not  all  stadia,  as  interpreted  to-day,  are 
ellipses,  nor  yet  yawning  bowls.  In  many  in- 
stances they  are  enclosed  playsteads,  fash- 
ioned along  modern  lines,  with  a  well-drained 
gridiron,  sometimes  a  separate  diamond  and 
running-track,  and  then,  towering  on  cement 
and  iron  supports,  tall  seats,  underneath  which 
are  up-to-date  accommodations.  In  a  few 
places,  the  college  saucer  has  been  erected,  but 
not  many  communities  can  stand  the  expense 
— nor  is  it  warranted  in  all  places,  nor  needed. 
The  initial  compelling  thought  usually  is  the 
desire  to  have  a  clean,  orderly,  adequate  arena 
for  the  high  school  football  eleven,  and  the 
new  creation  has  been  labeled  a  stadium. 

And,  as  the  cities  get  well  into  the  business 
of  erecting  a  stadium,  the  city  of  average  size 
is  nearly  stunned  by  the  cost.  For  this  reason, 
after  a  complete  plan  has  been  prepared,  the 
sections  are  built  as  the  needed  money  is  avail- 
able or  in  sight.    It  is  to  analyze  some  of  the 


existing  stadia,  discuss  financial  plans  and 
costs,  and  see  how  the  plant  is  operated  and 
managed,  that  this  article  is  written. 

Financing  the  Stadium 

Endowment  by  private  individuals,  munic- 
ipal bond  issues,  park  and  playground  appro- 
priations, community  campaigns,  long-term 
tickets  of  admittance — all  have  their  share  in 
the  creation  of  the  playsteads.  Committees  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  various  luncheon  clubs 
and  different  groups  all  over  the  country  are 
searching  for  information  as  to  the  kind  of 
stadium  they  should  recommend,  and  seeking 
data  as  to  how  the  money  can  be  secured. 

No  compilation  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject can  be  complete.  There  is  no  central 
agency  through  which  the  facts  clear;  no  ade- 
quate survey  could  be  made  without  lapse  of 
considerable  time — and  when  it  was  finished, 
other  structures  would  already  be  started.  So, 
various  types  of  stadia  will  be  referred  to, 
financial  plans  will  be  discussed,  and  these  will 
form  a  basis  to  assist  the  city-of-the-average 
committee  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 

Let  no  committee  be  misled — the  money  for 
a  stadium  does  not  come  from  the  hat-swinger. 
It  comes  from  those  who  contribute  to  every 
other  community  movement  and  it  comes  only 
after  careful,  painstaking  effort,  planning  and 
organization.  The  committee  must  not  be 
swept  off  its  feet  by  the  ardent  spontaneous 
enthusiast  who  declares  that,  because  it  is  an 
outdoor  proposition  of  the  sporting  variety, 
money  will  come  easily.  The  first  few  thou- 
sand will  always  come  with  comparative  ease 
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in  any  community  movement  of  merit,  but,  like 
the  soldier  with  the  pack,  it  is  the  last  long 
mile  that  puts  it  over  the  top. 

A  city-of-the-average  v^'ill  find  that  the 
stadium  will  require  from  $100,000  to  $200,- 
000,  without  considering  the  land.  In  some 
places  land  owned  by  the  city  or  school  board 
has  been  leased  for  ninety-nine  years,  so  that 
the  basic  cost  is  virtually  eliminated.  The  city 
must  make  a  very  careful  survey  to  determine 
the  type  and  size  of  the  structure  best  adapted 
to  the  requirements  and  conditions.  It  must 
not  be  too  large,  but  must  be  sufficiently  flex- 
ible to  permit  additions,  should  years  develop 
the  need. 

One  very  hopeful  feature  is  that  in  almost 
every  place  where  a  stadium  has  been  built, 
receipts  from  the  high  school  football  games 
have  increased  to  a  marked  degree.  Teams 
have  taken  on  a  new  spirit;  there  has  been 
an  augmented  interest  among  citizens  to  wit- 
ness the  games;  and  the  attractive  surround- 
ings have  acted  as  a  magnet.  This  is  espe- 
cially true,  naturally,  in  those  cities  which 
previously  had  poor  grounds  with  uninviting 
environment. 

Usually  a  commission  of  citizens  is  appointed 
by  the  City  Council,  which  has  charge  of  the 
stadium  and  the  reduction  of  its  debt.  Its 
finances  are  received  from  the  high  school 
athletic  association,  after  the  expenses  of  con- 
ducting the  various  teams  are  deducted.  In 
some  places  the  stadium  commission  handles 
the  receipts;  in  others,  it  receives  a  pro  rata 
share  of  the  net  receipts  and  then  receives 
the  balance  after  other  athletic  expenses  are 
met.  Football  carries  the  other  high  school 
sports. 

The  stadium  commission  may  also  rent  the 
field  on  a  straight  fee.  In  some  cities,  where 
a  baseball  diamond  has  been  laid  out,  profes- 
sional nines  use  the  grounds  in  the  summer, 
thus  providing  another  source  of  revenue. 

Little  need  be  said  here  about  the  college 
stadia.  They  are  almost  taken  for  granted  to- 
day.   They  have  blazed  the  trail. 

Some  Municipal  Stadia 

In  the  municipal  stadium  in  Baltimore  the 
Army  and  Navy  game  will  be  held  November 
29  next,  prior  to  which  the  stadium  will  be  ex- 
panded to  house  72,000  people.  The  Baltimore 
stadium  was  built  by  the  Park  Board  of  that 
city  out  of  park  funds.  Ground  was  broken 
May  9,  1922,  and  the  work  was  completed  in 
record  time,  the  first  game  being  played  on 
December  2,  1922.  The  total  cost  so  far  is 
about  a  half-million  dollars.  The  gross  seat- 
ing capacity  will  ultimately  be  150,000.     The 


net  proceeds  from  the  first  game  were  over 
$13,000;  the  gross  proceeds  from  the  Navy- 
Princeton  game  were  $76,421.  It  is  expected 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  stadium  will  prove 
it  to  be  a  real  investment  for  the  city. 

In  San  DiegOy  Calif.,  a  stadium  was  com- 
pleted in  191 5  with  seating  capacity  for  30,- 
000  people,  costing  $150,000,  and  financed  by 
the  sale  of  bonds  voted  for  exposition  im- 
provements. The  stadium  is  administered  by 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and  is  used 
for  athletic  events  of  all  kinds;  even  a  chariot 
rare  has  been  staged  in  the  enclosure.  It  is 
also  used  for  pageants,  conventions,  and  mili- 
tary displays,  the  stadium  at  such  times  being 
converted  into  an  open  air  theater. 

Los  Angeles  has  a  coliseum  whose  cost  was 
$800,000,  which,  with  the  added  carrying 
charges  on  the  notes  to  the  banks  by  which 
the  contract  cost  was  paid,  brings  the  total  to 
approximately  $1,000,000  The  coliseum  is 
built  on  land  owned  by  the  city,  for  which  no 
charge  was  made.  The  facilities  include  ath- 
letes' dressing-rooms,  capable  of  housing  1,000 
persons  at  one  time,  four  public  toilet  build- 
ings. Western  Electric  Public  Address  Sys- 
tem, lighting  for  night  events,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  football  turf  there  is  a  quarter-mile 
track  and  a  220-yard  straightaway.  The 
coliseum  is  managed  by  the  Community  De- 
velopment Association  and  may  be  used  by 
the  city  and  county  for  public  purposes. 

Pasadena's  Rose  Bowl  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  53,000,  which  can  readily  be  enlarged  to 
75,000.  It  was  completed  in  November,  1922. 
The  real  estate  cost  was  $19,865;  construc- 
tion cost,  $294,671;  total,  $314,536.  The  Rose 
Bowl  covers  15  acres,  and  entrance  to  the 
stadium  is  through  twenty  tunnels  running 
from  ground  level  to  half-way  up  on  the  seats. 
There  are  also  two  large  tunnels  capable  of 
handling  autos  running  from  the  ground  level 
to  the  playing  field.  Part  of  the  funds  was 
secured  by  selling  seats  for  five-  and  ten-year 
periods,  payable  in  advance,  the  balance  com- 
ing from  bank  loans.  Part  of  the  land  was 
purchased,  and  part  of  it  is  city  park  laud. 
The  entire  administration  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Tournament  of  Roses'  Association,  a  non- 
profit body  which  directs  the  annual  New 
Year's  Day  parade  and  football  game.  The 
stadium  is  also  used  by  near-by  colleges  for 
football  games  and  by  The  American  Legion 
for  Armistice  Day  celebrations.  The  High 
School  commencement  exercises  are  now  held 
there  every  year  in  June.  It  is  also  available 
for  other  large  gatherings. 

The  municipal  stadium  in  San  Francisco  is 
a  part  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park.    It  is  an  oval 
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covering  30  acres,  around  which  are  arranged 
trotting-parks,  footpaths,  bicycle  tracks,  and 
cinder  paths.  In  the  center  there  are  sections 
suitable  for  hammer  throwing,  vaulting  poles, 
broad  jumping,  one  basket-ball  and  six  foot- 
ball fields. 

The  stadium  was  begun  in  1905.  The  total 
cost  for  erection  and  up-keep  to  date  has  been 
$98,305.  There  was  no  land  cost,  because 
part  of  the  park  area  was  used.  The  San^ 
Francisco  Driving  Association  supplied  $25,- 
000  as  part  of  the  initial  expense,  and  the  bal- 


temporary  seats.  When  finally  completed,  the 
total  capacity  will  be  150,000.  The  cost  of  the 
first  construction  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000, 
and  the  final  plan  will  run  from  four  to  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  stadium  is 
built  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  on  land 
reclaimed  by  the  South  Park  Commission,  a 
separate  taxing  entity  chartered  by  the  state 
of  Illinois,  which  operates  the  public  parks  on 
the  South  Side  of  Chicago.  The  South  Park 
Commissioners  administer  the  stadium.  Money 
was  secured  by  bond  issue  authoriz-ed  by  the 


Courtesy   of   the   National   Education   Association 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  STADIUM,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ance  has  been  supplied  from  the  park  fund. 
The  stadium  is  administered  by  the  Park  De- 
partment, which  provides  part  of  its  budget 
for  the  up-keep  annually.  The  stadium  is 
available  for  the  use  of  the  general  public  at 
any  time,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  make 
reservations  with  the  keeper. 

In  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  stadium  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  huge  horseshoe  with  an  arena 
containing  6.8  acres  and  comprising  six  miles 
of  concrete  seats,  accommodating  40,000 
people.  The  total  cost  was  $150,000,  met  by 
popular  subscription  and  by  five-year  tickets 
sold  for  $10.  The  stadium  is  administered  by 
the  School  Board. 

Chicago's  great  stadium,  in  course  of  con- 
struction, will  be  opened  next  fall.  At  that 
time  40,000  permanent  seats  will  be  ready  for 
use   and  there  will  be  provision   for  30,000 


voters.  The  stadium  is  primarily  for  public 
use  and  is  planned  to  be  used  for  athletic 
events  and  civic  gatherings  of  various  kinds. 
No  part  of  this  property  will  be  used  for  pri- 
vate profit. 

Pelham  Bay,  outside  of  New  York,  has  a 
stadium  with  bath-houses,  swimming  pool, 
quarter-mile  track,  boat-houses,  and  a  Mothers' 
House.  It  was  created  through  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice  of  $1,020,000,  to  which  the 
city  added  $268,000.  It  is  administered  by  the 
Park  Department  and  is  open  to  all. 

The  municipal  stadium  at  Denver,  Colo.,  is 
being  made  possible  by  Regis  College,  Denver 
University,  the  Denver  Motor  Club  and  a  pri- 
vate giver  joining  in  the  financing  of  the  great 
structure.  A  Stadium  Committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor. 

In    Louisville,    Ky.,    and    EvangviUe,    Ind-, 
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THE  STADTDM  IN  ERIE,  PA.,  WHICH  WILL  BE  READY  FOR  USE  ON  THANKSGIVING  DAY,   1924 


stadia  have  been  built  and  are  owned  by  the 
School  Board.  In  Evansville,  the  School 
Board  rents  the  stadium  to  a  baseball  league 
for  seventy  days,  adding  $2,000  revenue  in 
this  manner.  The  use  of  a  wooden  covering 
for  the  concrete  steps  is  a  feature  of  the  Louis- 
ville Boys'  Stadium.  This  covering  is  high 
enough  in  the  rear  to  walk  under  and  there 
are  also  features  which  make  possible  the 
erection  of  a  canopy  in  case  of  rain.  The 
Louisville  stadium  accommodates  4,300,  and 
the  Evansville  stadium  has  5,380  seats  under 
cover  and  1,400  bleacher  seats  without  cover. 

In  Erie,  Pa.,  a  municipal  stadium  is  being 
erected  in  a  natural  bowl  on  land  owned  and 
donated  by  the  School  Board.  It  is  to  be  of 
concrete  construction  with  seating  capacity 
for  25,000  and  including  gridiron,  diamond, 
and  running-track.  It  will  also  be  used  for 
concerts  and  festivals.  Through  popular  sub- 
scriptions $150,000  was  raised  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  stadium  will  be  ready  for  Thanksgiving 
Day,  1924, 

Nashua,  a  New  Hampshire  city  of  20,000, 
plans  to  combine  a  community  center  club 
house  with  the  stadium  idea.  A  pond  basin 
is  to  be  drained,  filled  and  leveled.    There  will 


be  two  diamonds,  a  football  field,  a  quarter- 
mile  track,  eight  tennis  courts,  and  a  perma- 
nent grand  stand  accommodating  4,000,  with 
movable  bleacher  seats.  The  club  house  will 
contain  a  hall  for  community  events,  bowling- 
alleys,  shower-baths  and  locker-rooms  for  the 
athletes.  Entertainments  are  being  held  to 
raise  funds,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  is 
one  of  the  organizations  taking  the  lead. 

What    Haverhill    Has    Accomplished 

Haverhill,  Mass.  a  city  of  55,000  people, 
was  the  first  city  in  the  East  to  erect  a  high 
school  stadium,  and  being  a  city-of-the-aver- 
age,  the  facts  are  especially  interesting. 

The  Haverhill  stadium  was  made  possible 
first  by  public  contributions  and  then  by  bond 
issue  by  the  city.  The  final  cost  in  1916  was 
$31,500,  not  including  the  land,  which  was 
virtually  given  by  the  city.  Later,  close  to 
$50,000  was  spent  on  new  baseball  stands, 
temporary  football  stands,  completion  of  run- 
ning-track, painting,  repairs,  insurance,  and 
necessary  supplies.  Haverhill's  stadium  was 
created  in  a  burst  of  interest  and  came  into 
being  because  a  group  of  energetic  citizens  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  agreed  to  see 
the  thing  through.    The  stadium  is  built  on  a 
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lo-acre  plot,  of  which  5  3/10  acres  are  en- 
closed with  an  8-foot  concrete  fence.  The 
fence  itself  cost  $8,000,  but  is  built  to  endure. 
There  are  wooden  stands  constructed  on  con- 
crete bases  and  posts  so  that  it  is  virtually  a 
permanent  construction.  These  seat  about  5,000 
people  and  skirt  the  gridiron.  On  the  other 
side  are  stands  seating  6,000,  which  are  mov- 
able and  which  are  converted  into  bleachers  in 
the  baseball  season.  Two  years  ago  a  grand 
stand,  seating  about  1,000  people,  was  built  in 
the  corner  back  of  home  plate.  The  running- 
track  is  around  the  edge  of  the  gridiron  and 
outside  of  the  diamond.  Much  expense  was 
put  into  grading  and  draining.  This  was  very 
carefully  done,  with  the  result  that  rain  or 
melting  snow  always  drains  off  quickly.  The 
stands  have  every  modern  facility,  with 
shower-rooms,  locker-rooms,  toilets  and  heat- 
ing and  lighting. 

The  initial  drive  for  the  Haverhill  stadium 
raised  $13,000.  In  1917  there  was  a  deficit, 
covered  by  notes,  still  remaining,  and  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  in  that 
year,  giving  the  city  the  power  to  take  over 
the  stadium,  to  issue  bonds  to  meet  this  indebt- 
edness, and  to  create  a  Stadium  Commission. 
The  act  reads  that  the  money  received  .by  the 
Stadium  Commission  shall  first  be  used  for  the 
up-keep  and  improvement  of  the  stadium,  and, 
secondly,  shall  be  paid  to  the  city.  From  this 
source  $6,000  has  been  received  by  the  city. 
The  bonds  issued  in  191 7  were  four-year  serial 
bonds  totaling  $16,000,  the  last  of  which  will 
be  paid  when  funds  are  available  in  the  near 


future.  There  will  then  be  no  indebtedness 
on  the  field,  except  this  moral  debt  of  $10,000 
between  the  Commission  and  the  city — the  dif- 
ference between  $16,000  and  the  $6,000  already 
paid. 

The  city  of  Haverhill,  through  its  Stadium 
Commission,  owns  the  land.  The  Commis- 
sion has  full  charge  of  the  up-keep  and  im- 
provements of  the  stadium,  and  leases  the  field 
to  the  High  School  authorities.  The  City 
Council  elects  the  members  of  the  Commission, 
which  is  composed  of  three  men,  serving  for 
three-year  terms,  with  the  Mayor  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  School  Board  members  ex-officio. 

The  School  Board,  through  its  business 
manager,  collects  the  money  taken  in  at  the 
gate.  At  present  there  is  a  five-year  lease, 
expiring  in  September,  1924,  between  the  Com- 
mission and  the  School  Board,  by  which  the 
High  School  has  the  preference  in  the  use 
of  the  field,  for  a  rental  of  $1,500  each  year, 
plus  any  receipts  in  excess  of  those  necessary 
to  run  high  school  athletics  through  the  cur- 
rent school  year.  The  Commission  usually 
receives  between  $8,000  and  $12,000  each  year 
from  the  High  School.  Professional  teams 
have  used  the  field  at  different  times,  the  Com- 
mission having  the  power  to  let  the  field  when 
and  to  whom  it  desires,  subject  to  the  High 
School's  right  to  preference  on  all  dates. 

Results  have  been  amazing.  Income  has  in- 
creased rapidly  with  the  development  of  the 
football  team.  For  five  years  the  Haverhill 
Eleven  was  undefeated.  The  team  over- 
whelmed  the    big    Boston   teams,    beat    Scott 


THE  PABKEBSBUEG  STADITJM  AS  IT  WILL  APPEAK  WHEN  COMPLETED 
The  small  picture  shows  the  new  High  School  adjoining 
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High  of  Toledo  and  Oak  Park  of  Illinois,  went 
to  Jacksonville  and  defeated  Duval.  The 
Board  would  not  grant  permission  for  the  team 
to  go  to  the  Pasadena  Tournament  of  Roses 
to  which  it  was  invited.  From  7,000  to 
15,000  people  witness  the  game  every  Saturday 
during  the  football  season.  With  the  Stadium 
Commission  sharing  in  the  receipts,  it  has  been 
able  to  make  material  reduction  on  the  deficit, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  addition  to  keeping 
the  grounds  in  excellent  shape  and  adding  to 
the  equipment  and  facilities. 

Methods  and  Results  in  Parkersburg  and  East 
Orange 

Another  city-of-the-average  which  has  been 
building  a  reinforced  concrete  stadium  is 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  with  a  population  of 
25,000  people.  One-third  of  the  stadium  was 
completed  in  1923.  It  is  expected  that  it  will 
cost  ultimately  $125,000.  A  local  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Parkersburg  Stadium  Cor- 
poration was  formed  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia.  The  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  the  Stadium  Commis- 


PANORAMIC   VIEW   OF  A  FOOTBALIi  GAME 

sion,  composed  of  eleven  members,  of  which 
two  represent  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with 
a  similar  number  representing  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Rotary  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  and 
three  members  from  the  Board  of  Education. 
This  Commission  corresponds  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  any  business  corporation.  The 
Board  of  Education  granted  to  the  corporation 
a  99-year  lease  on  the  ground  to  be  occupied 
by  the  stadium  and  athletic  field.  The  Cor- 
poration, on  its  part,  is  building  the  stadium, 
which  will  have  an  ultimate  seating  capacity 
of  15,000. 

The  northern  section,  seating  5,000,  was 
completed  in  time  for  the  1923  football  sea- 
son, at  a  cost  of  $30,900,  or  $6.50  per  seat. 
Work  is  under  way  for  the  building  of  the 
southern  section.  Each  section  is  300  x  65 
feet,  with  back  elevation  of  31  feet.  The 
curve  section  of  the  south  end  will  probably 
be  built  within  the  next  year.  The  athletic 
field,  with  enclosure,  is  of  regulation  size  for 
football,  baseball,  and  all  sorts  of  high  school 
and  college  athletics. 

The  stadium  is  immediately  to  the  rear  and 
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IN  THE  STADIUM  AT  EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


south  of  the  High  School  building,  on  a  27- 
acre  campus.  Looking  from  the  front,  one 
will  face  the  back  of  the  southern  section, 
which  will  be  finished  with  brick,  in  the  style 
of  the  High  School,  and  the  space  under  it 
will  be  used  for  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  Entrances  to  the  sides  will  be  of  the 
stair  type,  and  to  the  curved  section  of  the 
tunnel  type.  Locker-rooms,  shower-baths,  etc., 
will  be  provided  in  the  sections. 

The  work  thus  far  completed  has  been  han- 
dled through  an  issue  of  $35,000  in  7  per  cent 
bonds,  falling  due  in  10  years  or  at  any  inter- 
est period  drawn  by  lot.  All  of  the  bonds 
were  sold  locally.  Furthermore,  as  a  means 
of  getting  sufficient  working  capital  to  start 
with,  about  1,000  season  tickets  were  sold  in 
advance  at  a  price  of  $5  per  ticket  for  six 
games.  These  tickets  were  sold  through  per- 
sonal solicitation  by  members  of  the  civic  or- 
ganizations previously  named.  One-half  of 
the  admission  receipts  is  credited  to  an 
athletic  fund  to  cover  current  expenses  of  the 
athletic    teams    and    other    running   expenses. 


The  other  half  is  credited  to  the  Corporation 
and  is  used  to  pay  interest  on  bonds,  to  retire 
the  serial  bonds  as  they  fall  due,  and  to  cover 
incidental  expenses.  When  the  entire  stadium 
is  to  be  completed,  additional  bonds  must,  of 
course,  be  sold  to  raise  funds  for  construc- 
tion. When  all  the  bonds  are  retired,  either 
as  they  fall  due  or  through  previous  purchase, 
the  lease  will  be  surrendered  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  stadium  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city. 

The  stadium  was  designed  by  Folwell,  Allen 
&  Merrill,  engineers  and  architects,  of  Park- 
ersburg.  These  gentlemen  donated  their  ser- 
vices and  were  reimbursed  only  for  actual  ex- 
penditures. The  builders  were  Plate  &  Vogel, 
general  contractors,  of  Parkersburg.  Credit 
for  working  out  the  financing  plan  is  due  to 
H.  W.  Russell,  an  attorney,  who  also  donated 
his  services.  The  entire  project  was  handled 
without  a  hitch,  thanks  to  the  excellent  team- 
work among  the  various  individuals  and  civic 
organizations,  the  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
newspapers,    and   the   high    degree   of   public 
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spirit  prevailing  among  the  people  of  Parkers- 
burg. 

In  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  the  receipts  from  the 
football  games  have  made  notable  recorcjs. 
The  gross  receipts  from  the  East  Orange- 
Barringer  game  last  Thanksgiving  Day,  which 
attracted  the  greatest  outpouring  of  gridiron 
enthusiasts  in  the  history  of  football  in  that 
section,  totaled  $13,000,  When  the  East 
Orange  men,  who  projected  the  stadium  in  the 
face  of  discouragements  three  years  ago,  went 
ahead  with  the  plan  to  build  it,  they  figured 
it  would  be  at  least  five  or  six  years  before 
the  total  net  receipts  of  a  season  would  reach 
$10,000.  The  net  receipts  for  the  year  1923 
were  $11,435.35  and  were  used  to  reduce  the 
note  and  pay  the  interest  of  5  per  cent  on 
outstanding  indebtedness.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  was  borrowed  from  the  Savings,  In- 
vestment and  Trust  Company  of  East  Orange, 
when  it  was  found  that  bonds  for  $72,000  had 
been  sold  and  that  $95,000  was  needed  to  com- 
plete the  concrete  stands.  The  $72,000  was 
raised  by  the  sale  of  $10  coupon  bonds  almost 
entirely  through  the  efforts  of  the  East  Orange 
school  pupils.  The  records  show  that  approxi- 
mately 3,500  citizens  are  thus  financially  in- 
terested in  this  project. 

Last  year  a  running-track  was  put  in,  built 
by  Frederick  W.  Rubien,  of  the  Amateur  Ath- 
letic Union,  305  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $5,000.  The  cost  of 
this  came  out  of  the  profits  of  the  year.  A 
number  of  track  meets  are  scheduled  for  this 
year,  which  will  pay  a  considerable  profit. 
This  summer  there  will  be  band  concerts  in 
the  stadium,  with  a  dancing-platform,  and 
with  refreshments  served  on  the  grounds,  giv- 
ing pleasure  to  a  great  many  people  who  can- 
not get  away  from  the  city.  In  order  to  raise 
the  money  for  the  concerts  a  country  fair  was 
held  three  days  in  June,  with  the  backing 
of  some  42  organizations  in  the  city.    Tenta- 


tive plans  have  already  been  considered  for  k 
winter  carnival  next  winter.  The  stadium  is 
actually  the  playground  of  the  city  of  East 
Orange. 


The  Movement  Spreads 

In  the  loan  bill  introduced  July  3  into  the 
Philadelphia  City  Council  there  is  included 
provision  for  a  $2,000,000  municipal  stadium. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to 
the  erection  of  a  stadium  in  Fairmount  Park, 
or  to  the  charging  of  admission  fees,  but 
Mayor  Kendrick  recommends  that  the  struc- 
ture be  built  and  controlled  entirely  by  the 
municipality  and  not  on  park  ground. 

Anoka,  Minn.,  a  city  of  approximately  4,000 
people,  has  a  stadium  with  seating  capacity 
for  1,600.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  which  was  donated  to  the  Commission, 
was  $4,500.  The  money  was  secured  by  hold- 
ing concerts  for  this  particular  purpose  and 
through  contributions.  The  stadium  is  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee  of  citizens  and  is 
free  to  every  one  in  the  community. 

The  Central  High  School  stadium  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  is  for  football.  The  concrete 
pavilion  seats  about  8,000.  There  is  some  agi- 
tation for  a  large  stadium  on  government 
property. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  has  announced  it  is  going 
to  erect  a  stadium — and  so  it  goes  all  over  the 
country.  City  after  city  wants  one.  An  ac- 
tual need  for  a  stadium,  a  definite  plan,  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  as  to  size  and 
facilities,  a  prospectus  of  what  actual  returns 
will  ensue,  a  cost  analysis,  a  well-thought-out 
method  of  raising  the  money,  and  then  admin- 
istration by  an  impartial,  intelligent  board, 
appear  now  to  be  the  requisites. 

Editorial  Note. — A  view  of  the  stadium  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  will  be  found  on  page  467  of  the  November,  1920, 
issue  of  The  American   City. 


PASADENA  STADIUM,  SHOWING  PORTABLE  PUBLIC  ADDRESS  SYSTEM  IN  USE 
The  Public  Address  System  is  mounted  on  a  low-hung  truck  and  housed  in  a  miniature  bungalow.    It  may  be  pulled 
to  any  desired  location  by  means  of  an  automobile.    The  horns  can  be  mounted  together  on  a  tripod,  or  separately 

as  the  case  may  require 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities 
in  Public  Affairs 

The  Town  Meeting  Idea  and  the  Modern 
Chamber   of   Commerce 

By  William  C.  Ewing 


if 


// 


IN  the  opinion  of  many,  the  ideal   form  of 
municipal   government   in    a   democracy   is 

that  exemplified  by  the  New  England  town 
meeting,  in  which  the  entire  electorate  comes 
together  periodically  to  determine  all  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  many  of  the  details  of  com- 
munity activities.  The  town  meeting  form  of 
government  is  very  elastic.  It  is  compatible 
with  the  employment  of  a  town  manager ;  it 
approaches  the  commission  form  when  much 
power  is  delegated  to  the  board  of  selectmen. 
In  its  original  form  all  matters  were  deter- 
mined in  meeting  of  the  whole,  the  execution 
of  the  meeting's  decisions  being  intrusted  to 
the  selectmen  or  such  other  boards  or  com- 
missions as  the  meeting  might  determine. 

The  advantages  of  the  town  meeting  are  so 
great  that  it  is  often  retained  after  the  popu- 
lation has  so  increased  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  an  assembly  of  all  the  voters. 
The  largest  municipality  operating  under  the 
town  meeting  form  of  government  has  a  popu- 
lation approximating  40,000.  In  this  case  it 
has  been  necessary  to  limit  attendance  at  the 
town  meeting  to  a  few  hundred  elected  repre- 
sentatives. In  general,  the  simon  pure  town 
meeting  is  inapplicable  in  communities  whose 
population  exceeds  10,000. 

A  very  helpful  way  of  approaching  the  solu- 
tion of  our  American  city  problem  is  to  con- 
sider the  methods  by  which  we  can  make  the 
municipalities  having  a  city  form  of  govern- 
ment approximate  the  advantages  of  the  town 
meeting.  In  cities  of  less  than  10,000  popula- 
tion this  can  be  done  through  the  agency  of 
general  citizenship  meetings  at  which  public 
matters  shall  be  unofficially  discussed  for  the 
purpose  of  formulating  public  sentiment.  In 
the  larger  cities  the  problem  is  by  no  means  so 
simple;  but  it  must  be  solved  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  abandon  the  practice  of  democracy 
in  our  American  cities. 

The  weakness  of  our  situation  is  due  to  the 


fact  that  the  control  of  municipal  afifairs  has 
been  left  so  largely  to  a  few  officials.  The 
remedy  can  come  only  through  a  more  gen- 
eral participation  in  community  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  elements  of  the  population. 
The  physician,  the  laborer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  home-maker,  the  merchant,  the  clergyman, 
the  teacher  and  the  member  of  every  other 
specialized  group,  has  a  peculiar  contribution 
that  he  alone  can  make  to  the  general  welfare. 
In  making  plans  for  the  city's  development, 
the  omission  of  any  one  of  these  points  of  view 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  warped  city. 

The  most  important  thing  in  any  city,  then, 
is  to  arrange  means  whereby  all  of  the  special 
interests  and  special  abilities  within  the  city 
may  function  unitedly  in  planning  and  super- 
vising the  community's  development.  Such  an 
organization  of  the  local  patriotism  of  the  citi- 
zens would  be  unofficial,  with  no  legal  author- 
ity whatever;  but  it  would  be  welcomed  by 
every  right-thinking  public  official  as  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
as  a  representative. 

In  many  small  and  medium-sized  cities  the 
chamber  of  commerce  is  organized  on  so  repre- 
sentative a  basis  that  it  is  able  to  perform  this 
indispensable  function.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  either  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
some  other  organized  group  may  take  the 
initiative  in  getting  together  representatives 
of  all  groups  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the 
broadest  possible  interest  and  discussion  of 
public  questions  and  the  contributing  to  the 
city's  welfare  of  every  kind  of  special  talent. 

The  object  to  be  sought  is  to  bring  to  each 
citizen  the  conviction,  held  so  tenaciously  by 
the  residents  of  small  towns,  that  without  his 
aid  and  counsel  the  municipality  cannot  at- 
tain its  greatest  possibilities  and  may  indeed 
go  on  the  rocks. 

This  object  may  easily  be  accomplished  in 
jthe  .smalj  cit^  through  an  unofficial  town  meet- 
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ing  conducted  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
improvement  association.  Its  accomplishment 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  is  a  very  complex 
task.  In  cities  with  populations  under  100,000 
the  difficulties  are  not  great,  nor  the  necessary 
organization  complicated.  Modern  psychology 
has  emphasized  the  great  extent  to  which  we 
all  function  as  members  of  various  groups 
rather  than  as  individuals.  By  the  adequate 
representation  of  every  group  in  the  city  m 
the  citizenship  organization  which  functions  as 
an  unofficial  town  meeting,  it  is  possible  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  special  knowledge 
of  each   group  in  city  planning,  to  create  in 


each  group  an  intelligent  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  to  secure  citizenship  cooperation  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  which  are  determined 
upon.  We  should  have  the  city  government  as 
at  present  existing,  but  constantly  in  touch  with 
an  aroused  and  intelligent  public  sentiment. 

Such  a  central  citizenship  organization,  if 
kept  truly  representative  of  all  groups,  will 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  the  town  meeting 
without  sacrificing  the  greater  efficiency  of 
the  large-city  form  of  government.  It  may  in- 
deed prove  the  salvation  of  our  local  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  an  important  aid  in  the 
solution   of   city  problems. 


Municipalities  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  Give  Aid 
Which  Makes  Music  Week  Truly  National 


AMONG  the  factors  which  made  the  first 
synchronized  National  Music  Week  a 
triumphant  success  was  the  aid  given 
officially  by  the  municipality  to  the  campaign 
in  numerous  cities.  In  some  of  these  the  city 
government  appropriated  a  sum  toward  the 
Music  Week  treasury.  In  others  the  mayor 
acted  as  honorary  chairman  of  the  Music 
Week  committee.  Numerous  Music  Week 
proclamations  were  issued  by  the  Mayors  in 
such  cities  as  New  York ;  Boston ;  Pittsburgh ; 
Los  Angeles;  Milwaukee;  Sacramento;  Gal- 
veston; Tucson;  Austin;  New  Bedford,  Mass.; 
Battle  Creek;  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Quincy,  111.; 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  Johnstown,  Pa. 
These  proclamations  were  in  line  with  the 
proclamations  issued  by  the  Governors  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Arkansas  and  Hawaii.  In  addi- 
tion, Governor  Cox  of  Massachusetts  issued 
a  statement  endorsing  the  Boston  Music  Week, 
which  was  the  principal  one  of  the  observances 
in  that  state. 

Aside  from  the  municipal  aid  to  the  move- 
ment, perhaps  its  most  effective  stimulus,  na- 
tionally, was  the  promulgation  of  the  idea  by 
the  various  chambers  of  commerce,  or  co- 
operation by  the  secretary  in  putting  the  Na- 
tional Music  Week  Committee  in  touch  with 
the  proper  persons  or  organization  to  head 
the  campaign  locally.  The  sponsoring  organ- 
izations were  generally  either  a  music  or  a 
women's  club,  a  civic  group  or  a  recreation 
association. 

Far  exceeding  the  figure  originally  set  by 
the  projectors  of  the  movement  was  the 
participation  in  the  National  Music  Week, 
May  4-10.  Previous  to  the  1924  observance, 
only  150  cities  had  ever  held  a  Music  Week. 
When  the   recent  campaign  was   started,   on 


December  i,  the  National  Music  Week  Com- 
mittee set  300  as  the  maximum  number  of 
cities  expected  to  participate  in  the  observance. 
Up  to  May  28  the  number  of  community-wide 
observances,  as  shown  by  the  reports  reach- 
ing the  Committee  at  its  headquarters,  45 
West  45th  Street,  New  York,  was  just  be- 
yond the  480  mark.  The  Committee  therefore 
expects  that  the  final  figures  for  city-wide  op- 
servances  will  considerably  exceed  500.  In 
addition,  there  were  a  vast  number  of  partial 
or  fragmentary  observances  such  as  should 
bring  the  complete  total  to  1,000  cities  and 
towns  where  Music  Week  was  observed. 

A  history  of  the  first  National  Music  Week 
is  shortly  to  be  issued,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  Committee  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the 
various  Music  Week  committees.  One  im- 
portant question  asked  therein  is  as  to  the 
permanent  benefit  that  the  local  Music  Weeks 
were  expected  to  bring  about  in  addition  to 
the  general  benefit  of  greater  music  apprecia- 
tion. Some  of  the  benefits  most  frequently 
noted  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  are: 

The  formation  of  a  civic  music  association  or 
municipal  music  commission 

Plans  for  building  a  civic  auditorium 

Provision  for  musical  instruments  for  the 
schools 

The  establishment  of  community  choruses 

The  establishment  of  a  municipal  band  or 
orchestra 

The  appropriation  by  the  municipality  of  more 
funds  for  civic  music 

The  institution  of  community  sings  in  indus- 
trial plants 

Greater  cooperation  between  musicians  and 
musical  groups 

Once  more  will  the  observance  of  National 
Music  Week  begin  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
the  actual  dates  for  1925  being  May  3-9. 
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Making  Real  Americans  of  Growing 

Boys 

By  Major  F.  L.  Beals,  U.  S.  A. 

Supervisor,  Physical  Education,  Chicago  Public  High  Schools 


EVERY  community,  both  large  and  small, 
has  its  definite  problems.  Some  of  them 
are  growing  increasingly  difficult,  with 
the  changing  of  our  population  from  country 
to  urban  life.  In  times  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  was  in  the  country, 
boys  were  kept  occupied  with  work  which  con- 
tributed to  the  general  family  welfare.  With 
the  shifting  of  the  most  of  our  population  to 
larger  communities,  this  condition  has  been 
changed,  so  that  one  of  the  great 
community  problems  of  to-day  is 
the  profitable  utilization  of  the 
long  vacation  period  for  boys.  It 
can  no  longer  be  said  that  the 
larger  the  city,  the  greater  the 
problem,  because  it  is  just  as  great 
for  the  town  or  small  city  as  it  is 
for  the  large  city.  Hardly  a  com- 
munity but  is  making  some  effort 
to  meet  the  condition  and  solve  the 
problem,  and  each  is  going  about 
it  in  its  own  way. 

An  interesting  effort  _to  solve 
the  vacation  problem  for  boys  by 
means  of  a  summer  camp  was  in- 
augurated by  the  Chicago  school 
system  in  1919,  and  is  now  in  its 
sixth  year  of  successful  operation. 
This  institution — Camp  Roosevelt 
— nationally  known  as  "the  boy- 
builder,"  is  located  on  Silver  Lake, 
near  LaPorte,  Ind.,  65  miles  from  Chicago  on 
the  New  York  Central  Lines.  It  is  open  to 
boys  not  only  from  Chicago,  but  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  last  summer 
twenty  states  were  represented  at  the  camp 
proves  the  necessity  for,  and  desirability  of, 
such  a  camp.  Boys  from  10  to  18  years  of  age 
are  accepted,  and  three  courses  of  training  are 
offered.  For  the  boy  who  has  "flunked"  in 
school  and  must  make  up  credits,  the  summer 
schools  are  maintained.  Seventh  and  eighth 
grade  subjects  and  complete  high  school 
courses  are  included,  and  tTie  credits  earned 
are  accepted  by  educators  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  the  camp  schools  are  accredited  by 
both  the  Chicago  school  system  and  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 

For  older  boys  who  do  not  require  or  desire 


educational  training,  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  (or  military  division)  is  open. 
This  includes  instruction  in  setting-up  exer- 
cises, in  drilling,  school  of  the  soldier,  school 
of  the  squad,  and  military  maneuvers,  which 
are  taught  by  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  regular  army  who  are  assigned 
to  the  camp  each  summer  for  this  purpose.  ' 
The  Junior  Camp  is  especially  designed  for 
the  younger  boys,  from  10  to  14  years  of  age, 


JUNIOR  CAMPERS'    CLUB   HOUSE  AT  CAMP  ROOSEVELT,   NEAR 
LA  PORTE,  IND. 


and  offers  a  life  of  romance  and  adventure  out 
in  the  open. 

The  morning  hours  lend  themselves  ad- 
mirably to  the  division  programs,  while  in  the 
afternoon,  all  boys  in  camp  join  in  the  athletics, 
and  the  evening  entertainment  programs  in- 
clude all  in  camp.  Swimming,  basketball, 
baseball,  boxing,  w^restling,  high,  low  and 
broad  jumping,  pole  vaulting,  rifle  shooting  on 
the  long  and  the  short  range,  horsemanship, 
etc.,  occupy  the  afternoon  hours.  A  troop  of 
pure-blooded  horses  from  one  of  the  leading 
riding  academies  in  Chicago  will  be  shipped 
to  the  camp  this  summer,  and  instruction  in 
equitation  will  be  given  by  a  riding  master  of 
renown.  The  seven  weeks  which  the  boys 
spend  at  Camp  Roosevelt  are  so  completely 
filled  with  wholesome,  healthful  activity  of  the 
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finest  kind  that  the  boys  are  bound  to  benefit 
in  many  ways  from  their  stay  at  the  camp. 

Because  the  camp  is  not  operated  for  profit, 
the  Red  Cross  lends  it  substantial  support  by 
maintaining  a  completely  equipped  hospital 
building  and  a  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses  who 
look  after  the  health  and  sanitation  of  the 
camp  and  give  daily  instruction  in  first  aid, 
swimming  and  resuscitation  methods.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  is  one  of  the  popular  spots  in 
camp,  and  eight  secretaries  aid  in  looking 
after  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  close  to 
600  boys  who  congregate  there  each  summer. 
A  group  of  public-spirited  business  and  pro- 
fessional men,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Angus  S.  Hibbard  of  Chicago,  contribute 
funds  to  meet  the  deficit  in  the  budget  each 
year.  Boys  who  attend  are  required  to  pay 
but  a  fraction  of  the  usual  rates  for  atten- 
dance at  a  summer  camp,  and  they  receive  the 


benefits  of  instruction  at  the  hands  of  experts 
in  all  branches  of  training. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Board  of  Education,  460  South  State  Street, 
Chicago. 

If  other  communities  would  follow  Chi- 
cago's lead  in  this  matter  of  providing  health- 
ful, recreational  activity  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion months,  it  is  felt  much  good  would  be 
accomplished.  The  fact  that  Camp  Roose- 
velt's patronage  is  so  wide-spread  proves  this, 
and  there  are  many  boys  who  cannot  even 
afford  the  nominal  fee  required  at  this  camp 
who  would  receive  inestimable  good  from  just 
that  kind  of  outing.  When  such  opportunities 
are  accessible  to  all,  the  cry  for  "citizenship 
training"  and  "Americanization"  will  dimin- 
ish, for  these  outdoor  camps  can  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  making  our  growing  boys 
real  Americans. 


Studying  the  Future  of  a  City's  Fuel  Supply 


To  Buffalo,  it  is  believed,  belongs  the  credit 
for  being  the  first  city  in  which  a  municipal 
government  has  tried  to  look  into  the  future 
of  the  city's  fuel  supply  in  as  forehanded  a  man- 
ner as  is  customary  with  other  engineering  prob- 
lems. The  results  of  this  study,  recently  made 
by  G.  S.  Brewer,  Assistant  Fuel  Engineer,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  Benjamin  Joy  Hatmaker, 
Consulting  Geologist,  Department  of  Public 
Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  embodied  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled,  "A  Fuel  Program,"  copies  of  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior,  Bureau  of   Mines,   Washington,   D.  C. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  The  American 
City  as  to  the  basis  on  which  other  cities  may 
secure  similar  cooperation,  O.  P.  Hood,  Chief 
Mechanical  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Mines,  writes : 

"In  times  past  the  answer  to  the  fuel  problem 


has  been  almost  self-evident  for  any  city,  but  with 
the  exhaustion  of  certain  supplies  there  will  be 
an  increasing  need  for  careful  city  planning  for 
future  fuel.  The  city  smoke  problem  is  essen- 
tially one  requiring  a  long  look  ahead  and  a  pa- 
tient waiting  for  results.  To  have  a  clean  city 
in  the  next  generation  requires  that  we  begin 
now. 

"The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  directed  to  make 
scientific  and  technologic  investigations  concern- 
ing the  efficient  use  of  fuels  and  the  elimination 
of  waste.  When  a  problem  of  general  interest  is 
presented  by  any  community  that  will  finance  a 
study,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  always  glad  to  co- 
operate. In  this  particular  case  a  Bureau  engineer 
was  furloughed  for  a  time  and  paid  by  the  city, 
the  Bureau  planning  the  work  and  furnishing  the 
general  oversight." 


Fire  Departments  Can  Help  Minimize  Drowning  Fatalities 


<  4  ]\  /r  UNICIPALITIES    of    sufficient    impor- 

I  Y  I  tance  to  maintain  fire  departments  should 
insist  on  their  firemen  being  properly 
trained  in  artificial  respiration  and  that  the  de- 
partments be  supplied  with  small  life-boats  and 
necessary  equipment,  such  as  drags  and  first-aid 
appliances,  so  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
respond  to  aquatic  rescue  calls  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency." 

This  suggestion  is  made  by  Austin  P.  Saunders, 
writing  for  the  National  Safety  Council,  in  the 
May  number  of  the  National  Safety  Mews.  In 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  supervised  swim- 
ming as  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What  can  be 
done  to  minimize  drownings?"  Mr.  Saunders 
says : 

"Bathing  in  unprotected  or  unsupervised  lo- 
calities undoubtedly  is  the  cause  of  most  summer 
drowning  fatalities.  This  fact  is  apparent  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  thousands  bath- 
ing daily  in  comparative  safety  within  the  life- 
lines of  large  protected  bathing  areas  maintained 


in  our  coast  and  inland  lalce  and  river  cities. 

"Swimming  must  be  localized.  Two  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  localities.  First,  the  bottom  of  the  bathing 
area  should  be  free  from  holes,  quicksands,  mud, 
boulders  or  material  that  might  endanger  or  in- 
jure swimmers.  Second,  beaches  should  be  ad- 
jacent to  populous  sections  of  the  city. 

"Organized  prevention  of  drownings  is  not  lim- 
ited to  larger  centers  of  population,  by  any  means. 
Comparatively  small  municipalities  have  problems 
to  solve  also,  and  while  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  towns  or  small  cities  can  provide  suffi- 
cient finances  to  equip  their  water-fronts  with 
elaborate  systems  of  protection,  it  is  quite  within 
reason  to  suggest  that  signs  should  be  erected  to 
prohibit  bathing  at  the  dangerous  localities;  that 
life-saving  appliances  could  be  placed  where  neces- 
sary; that  safe  bathing  localities  could  be  sur- 
rounded by  life-lines,  and  trained  men  put  in 
charge,  thus  making  safe  municipal  bathing  areas 
available  for  the  citizens." 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT  HEADQUARTERS  AND  FTRE-FiaHTlNG  FUEET.   HICKORY.    N.   0. 

Evolution  of  a  Small  City  Fire 
Department 

By  Earl  Mullen 


IF  there  is  one  municipal  service  that  stands 
out  above  all  others  in  the  rapid  growth  of 

Hickory,  N.  C,  during  the  last  score  of 
ears,  it  is  Hickory's  volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
nent.  This  department  is  responsible  for  the 
:act  that  Hickory  has  the  lowest  insurance 
ate  in  the  state. 

The  first  fire  department  in  Hickory  was 
)rganized  by  P.  A.  Rowe  in  1904.  Thirty 
volunteer  firemen  were  recruited,  and  two 
land-reels,  1,000  feet  of  hose  and  a  handful 
)f  nozzle  equipment  were  purchased  to  protect 
he  property  of  the  2,200  residents. 

The  following  year  one  horse  and  a  Pied- 
nont  wagon  were  purchased  by  popular  sub- 
icription,  and  the  Department's  first  paid 
iriver  was  employed.  The  one-horse  Depart- 
nent  was  adequate  until  1908,  when  several 
arge  factories  were  built  in  the  city. 

Claude  A.  Moser  became  Chief  the  latter 
)art  of  1908  and  induced  the  city  to  make  its 
irst  purchase  of  a  standard  hose  and  ladder 
vagon.  Another  horse  was  purchased,  and 
Zhief  Moser,  thirty  volunteers  and  the  equine 
equipment  successfully  protected  property 
trom  fire  for  four  years. 


The  city  manager  form  of  government  was 
adopted  in  Hickory  in  19 12  and,  incidentally, 
a  great  deal  of  publicity  was  given  the  city  for 
being  one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 
adopt  this  plan.  Harry  E.  Whitener,  present 
Chief  of  the  Department,  was  chosen  soon 
afterwards,  and  since  that  time  has  perfected 
the  organization  of  a  volunteer  department 
that  compares  favorably  with  the  paid  depart- 
ments of  much  larger  cities. 

Insurance  Savings  Finance  New  Apparatus 

Chief  Whitener's  first  action  was  to  make  a 
survey,  which  showed  the  city  to  be  in  need  of 
additional  apparatus,  in  order  to  continue  its 
successful  fire  protection  record.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  City  Manager  C.  M.  Sherrill,  the 
matter  was  first  taken  up  with  the  Southeast- 
ern Underwriters  Association,  which  advised 
the  Chief  that  a  substantial  reduction  would 
be  made  in  the  insurance  rates  if  the  city  in- 
stalled a  standard  hose  and  chemical  truck. 
With  reliable  figures  in  hand,  the  Chief  cir- 
culated a  petition  asking  the  people  of  the 
city  to  give,  for  the  purchase  of  the  truck, 
the  amount  that  would  be  saved  in  insurance 
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premiums  over  a  period  of  three  years.  His 
request  was  responded  to  immediately.  Over 
$9,000  was  subscribed,  but  only  $5,500  was  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  balance  was  returned  to  the  subscribers. 
Some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  new 
apparatus  the  Department  was  found  almost 
helpless  at  a  fire  that  occurred  at  the  Hickory 
Manufacturing  Company  and  that  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  about  $50,000.  The  stand-pipe  pres- 
sure was  not  sufficient  to  handle  a  fire  of  this 
size,  and  the  need  of  a  pump  was  felt.  This 
installation  was  made  on  the  hose  and  chem- 
ical truck  at  an  additional  cost  of  $2,500,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  with  the  manu- 
facturers when  the  original  purchase  was 
made. 

Increasing  the  Interest  of  the  Volunteers 

The  thirty  volunteer  firemen  and  the  chief 
were  paid  50  cents  for  each  fire  alarm  from 
the  time  of  the  Department's  organization  in 
1904  until  1919,  when  their  pay  was  increased 
to  $2  an  alarm,  the  amount  which  they  now 
are  given. 

In  1919  there  was  purchased  another  piece 
of  apparatus — a  type  75,  triple-combination, 
American-LaFrance  truck — and  the  two-horse 
hose  and  ladder  equipment  which  had  been  in 
service  since  1905  was  then  abandoned. 

Until  1919,  while  the  volunteers  were  always 
loyal  to  the  Department,  it  was  difficult  to  keep 
them  properly  interested  for  the  maintenance 
of  minute-man  efficiency.  Chief  Whitener 
solved  this  problem  by  compelling  members 
to  attend  two  meetings  each  month  under  pen- 
alty of  a  fine  of  10  demerits  for  each  meeting 
missed.  Fifty  demerits  automatically  expelled 
a  man  from  the  Department,  The  meetings 
were  made  interesting  and  the  plan  worked 
splendidly  without  the  expelling  of  a  single 
man. 

Bonds  were  voted  in  1922  for  the  erection 
of  a  $150,000  municipal  building,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  in  this  new  building  for  large 
and  convenient  quarters  for  the  men  and 
equipment  of  the  Fire  Department.  The  fire- 
men's home,  which  is  directly  over  the  station- 
house,  was  handsomely  furnished  by  popular 
subscription.  Pool-rooms,  radio  sets,  shower- 
baths,  library,  fine  furniture  and  draperies 
were  provided  for  the  firemen.  Eight  com- 
fortable beds  are  occupied  each  night  by  three 
paid  drivers  and  five  volunteers. 

Modern  Fire-Alarm  System  Installed 

Realizing  that  one  of  the  big  secrets  in  con- 
trolling a  fire  is  the  method  of  getting  to  it 
promptly,  Chief  Whitener  decided  to  install  a 


modern  fire-alarm  system  some  months  after 
the  Department  moved  to  its  present  quarters. 
As  an  inducement  for  the  city  to  take  prompt 
action  in  the  matter,  the  Chief  agreed  to  raise 
$2,500  in  cash  at  once  to  pay  the  interest  on  a 
$14,000  complete  four-circuit  Gamewell  system 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  The  amount  was 
subscribed  in  a  week's  time  and  an  order  for 
34  boxes  and  complete  apparatus  was  placed. 
Before  the  system  was  installed,  in  June,  1923, 
16  additional  boxes  were  added  to  the  order, 
making  a  total  of  55  boxes  at  an  investment 
of  $18,000.  Fourteen  turtle  gongs  have  since 
been  installed  in  the  homes  of  volunteer  fire- 
men, which  signal  instantaneously  with  the  30- 
inch  fire-bell  in  the  municipal  building  tower. 

A  Fire  Which  Taught  a  Lesson 

A  fire  at  the  Hickory  Chair  Company, 
located  outside  the  city  limits,  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  1923,  and  although  the  Department  was 
badly  handicapped  for  lack  of  hydrants,  a 
$750,000  property  was  confined  to  $148,000 
damage,  During  this  fire,  which  raged  for 
eight  hours,  both  pieces  of  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  the  city  were  away  from  their  post  of 
duty,  aiding  the  suburb  of  Highland.  Hick- 
ory, proper,  was  left  unprotected. 

Immediately  following  this  disaster,  Chief 
Whitener  held  a  conference  with  Sherwood 
Brockwell,  State  Deputy  Fire  Commissioner. 
A  survey  was  made,  and  in  order  to  provide 
protection  within  the  city  limits,  it  was  decided 
that  the  two  trucks  must  be  kept  within  that 
area  at  all  times. 

To  give  fire  protection  to  the  suburbs,  addi- 
tional equipment  was  required  and  agreement 
was  reached  whereby  a  type  75  triple-com- 
bination truck  was  purchased  by  popular 
subscription  outside  the  city  limits  and  given 
to  the  city  of  Hickory  in  return  for  protection 
from  its  volunteer  Fire  Department.  The  $12,- 
500  for  the  purchase  of  this  apparatus  was 
raised  in  ten  days.  At  this  same  time  Chief 
Whitener  recommended  to  the  City  Council 
the  purchase  of  a  modern  service  truck,  and 
an  order  for  it  was  soon  placed. 

Hickory's  volunteer  Fire  Department  now 
has  more  than  $75,000  in  modern  fire-fighting 
apparatus  and  equipment,  which  serves  an 
area  of  only  3^4  miles.  The  volunteer  Depart- 
ment now  numbers  40  loyal  and  efficient  fire- 
fighters. The  officers  are:  H,  E,  Whitener, 
Chief;  L,  D,  Frye,  First  Assistant  Chief;  R, 
C,  Buchanan,  Second  Assistant  Chief;  W,  D, 
Wilfong,  Captain;  W,  E,  Gosnold,  First  Lieu- 
tenant; D,  E,  Shuford,  Second  Lieutenant; 
M.  G.  Setzer,  Superintendent  Fire-Alarm;  A, 
H,  Alexander,  Secretary. 
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Bituminous  Surface  Maintenance 

By  E.   A.   James,   C.   E. 

Consulting  Paving  Engineer,  Toronto,  Canada 


THE  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  draw  at- 
tention to  a  few  points  on  which  depends 
to  a  large  extent  the  durability  of  bitu- 
minous surfacing,  and  the  efficiency  and  gen- 
eral success  of  the  methods  employed  in  this 
class  of  work. 

Bituminous    Surface    Treatment    of    Macadam 
Roads 

Assuming  moderate  traffic  conditions,  a 
properly  maintained  bituminous  surface  on  a 
well-built  water-bound  macadam  road  offers 
at  least  the  surface  and  traction  advantages 
of  a  bituminous-bound  road  at  practically  the 
cost  of  a  stone  road.  The  unbroken  surface 
is  impervious  to  moisture  and  may  be  easily 
cleaned,  while  the  elimination  of  wear  in  the 
body  of  the  road  permits  a  reduction  of  the 
crown  and  the  consequent  better  distribution 
of  traffic  over  the  surface. 

The  durability  of  a  macadam  surface  de- 
pends principally  on  three  things: 

(a)  Stability   of   the   subgrade 

(b)  Strength  of  body  to  resist  impact  of 
heavy  traffic 

(c)  Keeping  the  surface  intact 

Given  the  first  two,  the  third  may  be  obtained 
by  some  form  of  bituminous  treatment. 

In  planning  surface  maintenance  it  must  be 
remembered  that  bituminous  material  of  what- 
ever form,  whether  asphaltic  oil  or  tar,  is  not 
a  wearing  material,  but  only  a  binder.  The 
conclusion  must  follow  that  for  satisfactory 
results  a  filler  of  wear-resisting  material — 
stone  chips,  fine  gravel,  or  coarse  sand — must 
be  employed,  the  bitumen  being  used  only  to 
hold  the  wearing  material  together  and  to  hold 
it  to  the  road  surface. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  filler  mentioned, 
stone  chips  are  easily  first,  their  superiority 
lying  in  their  sharp  edges  and  consequent  re- 
sistance to  rolling.  On  the  same  grounds,  fine 
gravel  consisting  of  rounded  pebbles  has  least 
to  commend  it.  Coarse  sand,  when  sharp  and 
clean,  has  given  satisfactory  results,  but  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  coarseness. 

Treatment  consists  in  sweeping  the  surface, 
application  of  the  bitumen,  covering  with 
chips,  sand  or  gravel,  and  patching  holes  and 
depressions.  The  object  of  sweeping  is  to 
leave  a  surface  clean,  and  free  from  dust,  to 
which   the  bitumen   will   adhere,   for   on  the 


A    BITUMZNOTIS    CARPET    ON    WATBBrBOTJND 
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bond  'between  the  new  coat  and  the  old  road 
surface  depends  the  success  of  the  treatment. 
Difficulty  in  sweeping  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  especially  on  a  road  being  treated  for  the 
first  time,  if  swept  too  vigorously,  the  stones 
on  the  surface  will  become  loosened  and  satis- 
factory covering  will  be  impossible.  If  a  ro- 
tary sweeper  is  used,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  brush  does  not  bear  so  heavily  as  to 
dislodge  the  surface  material,  and  in  no  case 
do  we  recommend  wire  brooms. 

Bitumen  is  used  to  bind  the  existing  surface 
of  the  road  by  its  ability  to  penetrate  into  the 
surface  and  to  hold  the  wear-resisting  ma- 
terial together  on  the  surface,  and  also  as  a 
water-proof  material  and  a  dust  preventive. 

Application  of  the  bitumen  should  be  made 
during  warm  weather — the  warmer  the  bet- 
ter. Since  surface  treatment  should  be  car^ 
ried  out  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible  in 
order  to  leave  the  roads  in  best  condition  to 
withstand  the  heavy  summer  traffic,  and  as 
the  weather  at  that  time  is  not  uniformly 
warm,  the  warmest  days  should,  wherever  pos- 
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sible,  be  selected  for  the  work.  The  extra 
heat  assists  in  the  penetration  of  the  bitumen 
into  the  road,  and  better  adhesion  thereto,  and 
also  gives  it  greater  covering  powder,  produc- 
ing not  only  a  cheaper,  but  also  a  better, 
surface.  We  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
thinner  a  bituminous  surface  can  be  applied 
and  still  completely  cover  the  road,  the  more 
satisfaction  it  will  give. 

Adhesion  to  the  road  surface  is  to  be  de- 
sired more  than  mere  thickness.  The  coat  will 
in  any  case  not  wear  evenly,  and  a  thick  coat 
on  wearing  through  will  leave  a  perceptible 
depression  in  the  road.  The  best  present 
practice  comprises  light  applications,  regular 
patrol  work  to  cover  worn  spots,  and  complete 
resurfacing  when  needed. 

While  common  practice  requires  that  the 
covering  material  shall  be  applied  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  application  of  the  bitumen, 
it  has  been  found  advantageous  in  applying  the 
first  treatment  oh  a  stone  road  to  leave  the 
bitumen  uncovered  for  a  day  or  two,  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  penetration,  acting  on 
the  principle  of  a  priming  coat  of  paint. 
Where  such  practice  is  employed,  the  appli- 
cation should  be  the  lightest  possible,  and 
should  be  followed  from  one  to  two  days  later 
with  a  second  light  coat,  and  the  chips,  etc.. 
applied  as  usual.  In  order  that  traffic  may 
not  be  inconvenienced,  the  road  may  be  treated 
for  half  its  width  at  a  time.  Where  the  prac- 
tice of  treating, half  the  road  at  one  time  is 
employed,  the  second  half  should  be  treated 
as  soon  as  the  first  is  ready  for  use,  else  the 
concentrated  traffic  on  one  side  may  cause 
considerable  wear. 

Where  tar  is  used,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  surface  be  absolutely  dry  to  insure  proper 
adhesion;  in  fact,  we  have  received  excellent 
results  on  damp  roads.  With  asphaltic  oils,  a 
slight  degree  of  moisture  is  not  objectionable; 
some  road  men  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  it. 
In  the  case  of  asphalt  we  do  not. 

Covering  the  bitumen  is  of  next  importance. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  some  wear-resist- 
ing material  must  be  employed  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  traffic,  and  it  must  be  further 
emphasized  that  this  material  must  be  used  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  carry  the  traffic  clear 
of  the  body  of  the  bitumen,  especially  while 
setting,  and  thus  prevent  its  being  lifted  on 
the  wheels  of  passing  vehicles.  The  minimurti 
quantity  recommended  is  i  cubic  yard  per 
loo  square  yards,  and  it  may  be  advisable  to 
increase  this  somewhat,  depending  on  the 
quantity  of  bitumen  used.  On  this  basis,  an 
i8-foot  roadway  will  require  approximately 
100  cubic  yards  per  mile. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  use  less  than 
the  quantity  here  recommended,  but  observa- 
tion has  strengthened  the  opinion  that  the 
saving  of  chips  was  false  economy.  Mechani- 
cal distributors  for  chips  and  sand  are  now 
on  the  market,  and  where  these  are  used,  tht; 
quantity,  owing  to  more  uniform  distribu- 
tion, may  be  somewhat  reduced. 

Patrol  Maintenance  Necessary 

The  greatest  need  of  a  bituminous  surface- 
treated  road  is  constant  watching,  wbich  can 
be  secured  only  through  regular  patrol.  Peri- 
odical surface  treatment  is  not  sufficient;  the 
road  must  be  carefully  gone  over  at  short 
intervals  and  any  bare  spots  immediately  coh- 
ered. A  macadam  road  with  the  bituminous 
surface  intact  will  hold  together  as  long  as 
its  body  is  strong  enough  to  carry  traffic,  but 
the  same  road  will  disintegrate  as  soon  as  the 
surface  coat  is  removed,  and  disintegration 
will  proceed  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  in  th.e 
case  of  an  untreated  road.  The  patrol  work, 
though  important,  will  not  be  expensive. 
Probably  the  cheapest  arrangement  will  be  a 
man  with  single  horse  and  wagon,  or  two 
men  with  a  one-ton  truck,  on  which  will  be 
carried  a  barrel  of  bitumen  and  a  supply  of 
chips  or  gravel.  When  the  whole  surface  is 
being  treated,  it  will  be  well  to  leave  a  nun.- 
ber  of  small  stock  piles  of  covering  material  in 
anticipation  of  subsequent  patrol  Work.  A 
few  barrels  of  bitumen  should  also  be  re- 
served. 

While  patching  is  usually  carried  on  before 
the  application  of  the  surface  coat,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  materials  used  in  patching  and  sur- 
face treatment  has  suggested  a  reversal  of 
the  operations,  and  many  road  men  now  leave 
patching  till  after  the  surface  has  been  cov- 
ered. This  is  generally  for  two  reasons: 
First,  slight  depressions  can  be  brought  up  to 
cross-section  with  no  more  work  than 
sprinkling  into  them  a  small  extra  quantity 
of  chips  immediately  after  the  bitumen  has 
been  applied.  Being  depressions,  they  will 
collect  an  extra  quantity  of  bitumen,  wh'ch 
will  bind  the  extra  stone  placed  in  them.  Sec- 
ond, the  bitumen  used  for  surface  treatment 
has  a  larger  percentage  of  the  lighter  oils 
than  is  in  the  material  used  for  patching  and, 
therefore,  has  a  tendency  to  cut  back  and 
soften     the     bituminous     patching     material. 

Maintenance  of  Bituminous  Penetration  Roads 

Maintenance  of  bituminous  penetration 
roads  comprises  the  patching  or  repairing  of 
such  portions  as  may  have  failed  under  traf- 
fic, the  elimination  of  waves  caused  by  excess 
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cr  improper  quality  of  bitumen,  and  the  main- 
tenance and  renewal,  as  required,  of  the  seal 
coat,  which  was  the  final  step  in  construc- 
tion. 

Repairs  may  be  rendered  necessary  through 
failure  of  the  base  or  subgrade,  or  through 
bad  spots  in  the  surface  caused  by  careless 
construction  on  poor  materials.  Where  fail- 
ure of  the  subgrade  or  base  is  clearly  evident, 
satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  only  by 
cutting  out  the  defective  section  and  rebuild- 
ing from  the  bottom  up.  If  the  dan.age  has 
been  caused  by  water  in  the  subgrade,  the 
repair  should  not  be  considered  complete  with- 
out a  means  of  drawing  off  this  wat^'r  by  tile 
drain  or  otherwise.  If  the  wearing  course 
only  is  defective,  holes  and  de- 
pressions may  be  repaired  by 
patching,  and  renewal  of  the 
seal  coat.  In  the  case  of  bi- 
tuminous penetration  roads 
where  any  patching  is  neces- 
sary, it  is  better  to  cut  out  the 
defective  parts,  cutting  back  to 
a  line  where  the  wearing  course 
has  its  full  thickness,  and  leav- 
ing the  edges  square  with  the 
base.  After  painting  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  the  holes  with 
bitumen,  cold-patch  mixture 
may  be  placed  and  tamped,  or, 
better,  consolidated  with  a  light 
roller.  Traffic  may  be  allowed 
over  the  patches  within  a  few 
hours  after  they  are  consoli- 
dated, and  the  seal  coat  may  be 
renewed  later.  For  deep  holes, 
that  is,  holes  going  right  down 
to  the  base,  i-inch  stone  is  best  for  patching. 
Where  a  roller  is  used,  a  small  quantity  of 
stone  chips  should  be  applied  after  c^-nsolida- 
tion  and  rolled  also.  For  shallowe--  depres- 
sions, the  cold-patch  mixture  may  be  made  of 
stone  chips. 

After  years  of  experience,  we  have,  how- 
ever, decided  that  hot  penetration  repair  work 
is  to  be  preferred  to  "cold-patch."  Heat  the 
bitumen  in  the  portable  kettles  and  fill  the 
holes  with  stone  and  hot  bitumen,  in  alternate 
layers,  taking  care  not  to  add  more  bitumen 
per  square  yard  in  the  patch  than  v.  as  used 
in  the  original  road. 

Porous  spots  on  the  surface  are  an  indica- 
tion of  insufficient  binder,  and,  besides  lower- 
ing the  strength  of  the  wearing  course,  tend 
to  further  weaken  the  road  by  admission  of 
water  to  the  base.  Such  spots  frequently 
show  up  shortly  after  construction,  and  at- 
tention should  be  given  them  as  the  first  steps 


of  the  maintenance  program.  If  the  spots  are 
treated  in  time,  a  seal  coat  will  be  all  that  is 
required ;  if  left,  steps  as  prescribed  for .  re- 
pairing holes  will  be  necessary. 

With  bituminous  penetration  macadam  prop- 
erly laid,  the  principal  maintenance  opera- 
tions will  consist  of  renewing  the  seal  coat  as 
it  wears  down.  This  operation  is  carried  out 
in  the  same  way  as  the  application  of  a  bitu- 
minous surface  treatment,  and  what  has  been 
said  in  that  connection  will  apply  here.  Start- 
ing with  a  smooth  and  practically  impervious 
surface,  less  oil  or  tar  will  be  required,  and 
the  quantity  of  covering  material  may  be  pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Waves  in  the  surface,  which  constitute  al- 


APPLTING   THE  BIITOER  IN   THE  CONSTRUCTION   OF  PENETRA- 
TION MACADAM  IN  YORK  COUNTY 


most  as  great  a  source  of  inconvenience  to 
traffic  as  holes,  should  be  removed.  Where 
isolated  or  few  in  number,  they  may  be  picked 
down,  and  the  surface  resealed,  hut  where 
construction  has  been  so  faulty  as  to  result 
in  this  defect  on  a  large  scale,  satisfactory 
results  can  be  obtained  only  by  scarifyir.g, 
reshaping,  rolling,  and  the  application  of  a 
small  additional  amount  of  binder,  with  a 
seal  coat. 

Surface  Maintenance  of  Mixed  Pavements 

Maintenance  of  mixed  or  "hot-top"  sur- 
faces, in  addition  to  caring  for  defects  in 
the  subgrade  and  base,  and  repair  of  potholes, 
as  touched  on  in  connection  with  other  typts, 
includes  the  repairing  of  surface  cracks  and, 
where  the  pavement  is  laid  without  curb  or 
header,  the  care  of  the  edges  adjoining  the 
earth  or  other  shoulder.  Repairs  of  the  last- 
mentioned  class  are  important,  in  that  defecls, 
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if  neglected,  will  result  in  serious  damage  to 
the  road.  Assuming  that  cracks  are  not  caused 
by  disintegration  of  the  surface,  they  may  be 

satisfactorily  repaired  by  being  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  and  filled  with  bituminous  binder, 
if  possible  of  the  same  class  as  used  in  con- 
struction. 

If  the  cracks  are  wide,  they  should  be  filled 
'  with  stone  chips  after  the  binder  has  been 
applied  and  tamped.  Where  the  edges  ha^e 
crumbled  off,  they  should  first  be  trimmed 
back  to  sound  material,  and  a  patching  mix- 
ture of  stone  chips  and  binder  used  for  filling, 
followed  by  a  seal  coat. 

The  unprotected  edges  of  bituminous  con- 
crete pavements  frequently  give  trouble 
through  lack  of  protection.  Considering  the 
slight  addition  to  the  first  cost,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  any  pavement  of  this  type 
should  be  constructed  without  a  curb  or  con- 
crete header.  The  section  of  traffic  turning 
out  on  the  edge  soon  forms  a  trench  for  the 
■collection  of  water,  and  the  combined  effect 
of  the  pounding  of  traffic  and  the  disintegrat- 
ing force  of  moisture  and  foreign  mattT 
soon  causes  wearing  and  breaking  awav, 
which  in  time  will  necessitate  expensive  re- 
pair work.  This  is  especially  the  case  whon 
the  shoulders  are  composed  of  non-porous 
material  or  where  the  drainage  is  poor.  T'le 
first  step  is  to  supply  surface  drainage  by 
cutting  small  trenches  or  scuppers  from  the 
edge  of  the  pavement  to  the  ditch,  and  in  a.I- 
dition  the  non-porous  earth  or  clay  along  the 
edge  should  be  replaced  with  a  stone  or 
gravel  shoulder,  well  tamped  or  rolled,  to  ful- 
fill the  double  purpose  of  confining  the  pave- 
ment, and  drawing  off  the  water.  Patching 
of  a  broken  edge  can  best  be  done  by  cutting 
off  the  defective  portions,  down  to  the  base, 
and  rebuilding  the  whole  course. 

The  methods  of  repair  outlined  in  the  two 
preceding  paragraphs  refer  more  particularly 
to  repairs  made  by  patrol  gangs  without  the 


assistance  of  proper  mixing  plants.  Where 
it  is  at  all  possible,  repair  work  should  be 
done  by  using  the  product  of  a  mixing  plant. 
The  crack,  if  wide,  or  hole  should  be 
trimmed  with  an  asphaltic  cutter  until  the 
edges  are  square  and  the  material  of  a  good 
quality.  Narrow  or  shallow  cracks  may  be 
repaired  by  being  painted  with  a  high-pene- 
tration asphalt.  This  product  tends  to  soften 
the  edges,  and  traffic  closes  the  crack.  The 
binder  used  in  this  repair  work  may  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  binder  of  the  original 
work,  but  the  surface  should  carry  bitumen 
of  a  slightly  lower  penetration,  otherwise 
the  patch  will  have  a  tendency  to  shove. 

In  recent  years  a  blower  attachment  has 
been  usedy  with  an  oil  generator  heat,  to  soften 
bituminous  pavements.  When  softened,  the 
uneven  surface  may  be  scraped  until  the  in- 
equalities are  removed,  when  a  new  surface 
may  be  applied.  This  type  of  repair,  if  prop- 
erly carried  out,  is  just  as  good  as  cutting  to 
the  base  and  much  less  expensive. 

With  bituminous  penetration  and  bituminous 
concrete  roads,  the  need  for  constant  watching 
is  as  great  as  with  bituminous  surfaced  mac- 
adam, but  the  intervals  of  inspection  may  be 
made  longer,  and  the  work  of  maintenance 
and  repair,  thanks  to  the  qualities  of  the  more 
expensive  types,  should  be  less  expensive. 

Whatever  the  type  of  road  under  considera- 
tion, it  is  better  to  have  a  patrol  crew  con- 
tinuously employed,  the  length  of  patrol  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  work  required, 
rather  than  shortening  the  best  and  employ- 
ing men  intermittently  for  such  work  as  may 
be  necessary.  In  the  latter  case,  defects  are 
overlooked  in  their  incipient  stages,  and  even 
when  repairs  are  really  necessary,  other  oc- 
cupations or  interests  may  prevent  the  patrol 
man  or  crew  from  entering  on  or  staying  with 
their  duties  at  the  most  important  time. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the  On- 
tario   Road    Superintendents'    Convention. 


Toll-Bridges 


IT  is  interesting  to  watch  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion    of    the    old-fa«hioned    toll-bridge,     once 
so  common  throughout  the  United  States,  now 
becoming  somewhat  of  a  rarity. 

A  decade  or  two  ago  there  were  several  toll- 
bridges  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Now  there  are 
few.  The  last  Mississippi  River 'communities  to 
wipe  out  the  toll  across  the  river  are  those  at 
Winona  and  East  Winona.  The  Minnesota-Wis- 
consin bridge  was  declared  a  free  artery  of  traf- 
fic on  May  i,  1923,  and  tolls  which  had  been  col- 
lected since  the  bridge  had  been  constructed  be- 


came a  thing  of  the  past.     The  communities  will, 
of   course,  benefit   largely   from  the  new  regime. 

The  assertion  has  been  frequently  made  that 
there  is  only  one  toll-bridge  on  the  entire  trend 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  seaboard.     This  is  the  local  bridge. 

The  day  seems  to  be  coming  when  the  people 
will  have  free  access  to  bridges  across  all  rivers. 
Developments  of  the  past  few  years,  with  elim- 
ination of  tolls  on  these  bridges,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  day  is  now  not  far  distant. 

— Clinton  (Iowa)  Advertiser. 
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Street-Lighting   Assessments   in  Toledo  Compared 
with  Those   in   Other   Cities 


TOLEDO  is  the  only  one  of  fifteen  large 
American  municipalities  in  which  abutting 
property  owners  are  required  to  share  in  the 
street-lighting  expense.  A  survey  of  street- 
lighting  methods  and  systems  has  been  made  by 
the  Commission  of  Publicity  and  Efficiency  of 
Toledo  in  connection  with  a  proposed  ordinance 
which  would  increase  the  property  owners'  share 
of  the  street-lighting  cost,  according  to  the  Toledo 
City  Journal,  published  by  the  Commission. 

Under  the  present  ordinance,  the  property 
owners  and  the  city  pay  50-50  for  lights  on  the 
overhead  system  known  as  residential  district 
lighting,  and  the  property  owners  pay  85  per  cent 
and  the  city  15  per  cent  for  "white-way"  or  under- 
ground system  lighting.  The  proposed  ordinance 
would  increase  the  property  owners'  share  to  98 
per  cent. 

This  change  has  been  proposed  as  one  means  of 
relieving  the  overburdened  tax-supported  depart- 
ment from  a  heavy  expense  item.  It  would  re- 
duce the  city's  share  of  the  1924  lighting  cost 
from  $102,000  to  $10,000.  Toledo's  street-lighting 
bill  for  1923  was  $218,730,  of  which  the  benefiting 
property  owners  paid  $134,658  and  the  city 
$84,072.  At  the  end  of  1923  there  were  4,091 
street  lights,  an  increase  of  314  over  the  previous 
year.  This  was  fairly  equally  divided  between  the 
underground  and  the  overhead  system  lights. 

Requests  for  information  on  street  lighting  was 
sought  from  Detroit,  Baltimore,  Newark,  Minne- 
apolis, Seattle,  Indianapolis,  Rochester,  Jersey 
City,  St.  Paul,  Providence,  Louisville,  Oakland, 
Akron  and  Worcester.  Of  these  cities  only  two, 
Seattle  and  Detroit,  obtain  their  power  from  mu- 
nicipally operated  plants.  In  the  other  munici- 
palities, some  pay  private  companies  a  flat  yearly 
rate  per  light,  as  in  Toledo,  and  some  own  the 
distribution  system  and  only  purchase  electricity 
from  the   company.     In  not  another   city  among 


those  from  which  replies  were  received,  except 
Toledo,  were  the  property  owners  called  upon  to 
pay  for  any  portion  of  the  lighting  cost.  The 
Toledo  City  Journal  claims  that  the  latest  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  to  finance  special  municipal  ser- 
vices, of  which  street  lighting  is  one,  by  special 
assessment.  The  sidewalk  and  property  of  the 
abutting  owner  are  illuminated,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  city's  thoroughfare  is  lighted,  which  af- 
fords the  city,  as  a  whole,  traffic  and  safety  pro- 
tection. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  greatest  benefit  is  to  the  street  which  i.e  used 
for  city-wide  traffic. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  reported  that  it  contemplated 
requiring  property  owners  in  a  proposed  high- 
intensity  lighting  district  to  pay  for  half  the  light- 
ing cost.  In  Akron  and  Rochester,  when  prop- 
erty owners  obtain  street  lighting  in  excess  of 
what  is  deemed  necessary  or,  in  the  case  of  Akron, 
in  excess  of  the  standard  system,  they  are  re- 
quired to  pay  the  difference.  In  a  number  of  the 
cities  the  property  owners  are  required  to  pay  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  installation.  The  original 
construction  of  an  underground  system  is  paid  by 
Seattle  and  St.  Paul  property  owners. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  street-light- 
ing costs  in  different  cities,  but  so  far  as  this 
municipal  service  might  be  considered  a  burden 
on  a  tax-supported  department,  Toledo  pays  much 
less  than  most  other  cities.  Toledo  pays  $84,072 
out  of  the  general  tax  revenue  for  street  lighting, 
while  Indianapolis  pays  $280,000,  Jersey  City 
$204,755,  St.  Paul  $310,789,  Providence  $260,000, 
and  Louisville  $209,274.  Toledo's  total  street- 
lighting  bill  of  $218,730,  including  the  property 
owners'  share,  is  considerably  smaller  than  those 
of  other  cities  of  approximately  the  same  size. 
Adequate  street  lighting,  with  its  attendant  adver- 
tising value  and  protection  from  crime,  cannot  he 
secured  under  small  appropriations  for  the  street- 
lighting  budget. 


Too  Many  Types  of  Manholes 


C*  ROWING  municipalities  have  a  perennial 
I  problem  in  the  extension  of  pavements,  sew- 
ers, gas-  and  water-mains  and  conduits  for 
telephone  and  electric  distribution.  Torn-up 
streets  bring  inconvenience  to  pedestrians,  detours 
for  motorists,  and  annoyance  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. Another  side  to  the  problem  is  the  burden 
imposed  on  foundries,  and  indirectly  on  the  tax- 
payer, by  the  innumerable  varieties  in  sizes,  di- 
mensions, styles  and  patterns  of  manhole  tops  and 
covers. 

The  suggestion  that  varieties  be  simplified  to  a 
few  patterns  and  sizes  has  been  made  to  the 
Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  by  a  prominent  industrial  engineer. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  no  two  cities  in  the  west 
coast  area  use  the  same  type  or  size  of  manhole 
tops.  This  condition  is  repeated  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  A  simplification  and  reduction  in 
the  number  of  sizes,  dimensions  and  styles  would 
enable  out-of-town  foundries  to  compete  with 
local  plants  and  broaden  the  sources  of  supply  for 
the  departments  of  public  works.  Oftentimes  a 
municipality    will    have    its    manhole    frames    and 


covers  made  by  a  local  foundry,  but  if  anjrthing 
happens  to  that  foundry,  the  next  time  that  city 
or  town  is  on  the  market  it  must  place  the  order 
elsewhere  and  pay  again  for  the  cost  of  new  pat- 
terns. If  a  foundry  is  serving  several  com- 
munities, it  must  keep  on  hand  a  large  variety  of 
patterns. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  is  the  relative 
low  grade  of  material  used  in  manhole  construc- 
tion. Manholes  are  often  made  from  scrap  iron, 
and  a  large  loss  comes  through  breakage  in  pro- 
duction which  must  be  absorbed  in  the  price  of  good 
pieces  delivered.  Just  how  many  street  accidents 
occur  annually  from  breakage  in  use  and  the  sub- 
sequent costs  are  not  known,  but  several  producers 
have  stated  to  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice 
that  there  is  great  need  for  uniform  specifications 
calling  for  a  better  average  grade  of  material. 

Because  of  the  interest  shown  and  the  sug- 
gestions already  received  by  the  Division  of  Sim- 
plified Practice,  it  is  planned  to  call  a  preliminary 
conference  in  the  near  future  to  develop  simplified 
practice  recommendations  covering  manhole  tops 
and  covers. 
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Traffic  Relief  Through  Parldng 
Regulation 

By  J.  Haslett  Bell 

Resident  City  Planning  Engineer,   Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA  is  listed  by  the  latest 
U.  S.  Census  as  having  a  population  of 
57,895.  Its  corporate  limits  are,  however, 
well  within  the  true  boundaries  of  the  im- 
proved area.  The  regional  development  is 
such  that  the  city's  streets  handle  traffic  equal 
to  that  of  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand 
population. 

The  existing  street  system  is  not  a  good 
one.  There  are  very  few  through  thorough- 
fares and  wide  roadways.  The  principally 
used  streets  are  crowded,  and  the  central 
business  area  to  which  they  lead  is  struggling 
to  take  care  of  a  large  volume  of  moving 
traffic  and  of  the  demand  for  several  thousand 
parked  cars.  Relief  has  been  brought  about 
recently,  however. 

Under  the  old  parking  regulations,  Chatta- 
nooga allowed  diagonal  parking  of  cars,  al- 
most without  exception,  on  the  streets  of  the 
central  business  district.  The  main  business 
thoroughfare.  Market  Street,  had  a  time  limit 
of  two  hours  for  cars  parked  during  the  day. 


Under  these  regulations  the  greater  part  of 
the  roadways  was  taken  up  by  parked  cars, 
leaving  only  enough  width  for  street  cars  and 
for  one  line  of  moving  vehicles  in  each  direc- 
tion. 

New  parking  methods  were  recommended  by 
the  office  of  Harland  Bartholomew,  City  Plan 
Engineer  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  a  part  of  a 
major  street  plan  for  Chattanooga.  These 
suggestions  were  put  into  effect  by  ordinance 
after  being  studied  by  the  city.  The  new 
regulations  call  for  parallel  parking  over  the 
whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  one  wide 
down-town  street.  No  parking  or  parking- 
on-one-side-only  is  permitted  on  narrow  road- 
ways carrying  a  large  amount  of  traffic.  No 
parking  is  allowed  on  steep  grades  in  the 
business  district.  The  central  commercial 
area,  of  some  twelve  blocks,  has  a  time  limit 
of  one  hour  for  parked  automobiles  from  7 
A.  M.  to  7  P.  M. 

Great  traffic  relief  was  obtained  by  these 
changes   in  the   business   district.     After  the 
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first  "shock"  of  the  new  ordi- 
nance, practically  every  busi- 
ness man  was  "sold"  on  the 
new  regulations.  Streets  were 
given  one  or  more  additional 
lanes  for  moving  traffic,  and 
there  is  less  trouble  from  cars 
"cruising"  for  a  place  to  park 
or  backing  out  of  a  position 
at  the  curb.  In  the  area  now 
restricted  to  one  hour,  13,308 
cars  are  accommodated  in  the 
twelve-hour  period.  This 
same  area  accommodated  but 
3,969  cars  under  the  old  meth- 
ods. Additional  traffic  may 
now  be  cared  for  in  a  more 
safe  and  efficient  manner. 


The  Future  of  Automobile 
Parking 

Chattanooga  has  taken  a 
common  step  forward.  She 
has  had  to  do  what  many 
cities     have     done     and    that 

Tow  "wkh t^cit'^^s 'growth '^'^^'^'^  SUOVING  AtDANGEMENT 

^om'Is  the  increasing  demand  OF  PAQKING  TIML^ZONES  .  JHB; 
for  more  roadway  width  for 
the  moving  traffic  and  more  restrictions  for 
parked  automobiles.  The  final  result  in  large 
cities  will  be  that  in  the  central  or  most  con- 
gested areas  no  parking  can  be  permitted. 
Outside  of  this  central  district,  traffic  condi- 
tions warrant  the  formation  of  parking  time- 
zones.  These  time-zones  increase  the  time 
limits  for  parked  cars,  as  they  grade  from 
the  central  or  the  no-parking  area  to  the  all- 
day  or  twelve-hour  parking  area.  For  ex- 
ample, outside  the  no-parking  area  would  be 
the  half-hour  district,  beyond  this  would  be 
the  one-hour  district,  then  the  two-hour  dis- 
trict, then  the  six-hour  district,  and  next  the 
twelve-hour  or  all-day  area. 

It   appears  that   there   are   two   classes   of 
automobile  users  that  urgently  need  parking 


space  near  the  no-parking  or  congested  center. 
These  are  the  man  with  a  short  business  call, 
and  the  average  shopper.  The  first  individual 
needs  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  of  time 
for  his  errands;  the  second  person  requires 
from  an  hour  to  two  hours  of  time.  The 
shopper  should  be  provided  with  a  place  for  his 
or  her  car  near  the  retail  stores  and  shops 
located  in  the  no-parking  area;  therefore,  the 
two-hour  time-zone  should  at  points  touch  the 
boundary  of  the  no-parking  zone,  as  shown. 
This  time-zone  method  of  parking  control 
is  now,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  being  en- 
forced in  some  of  our  cities,  but  I  doubt  if 
it  is  wisely  planned  in  many  cases.  Thought 
should  be  given  to  service  to  the  parked  car, 
as  well  as  to  the  relief  of  moving  traffic. 


Probation  Pays 


PUTTING  juvenile  delinquents  on  probation 
results  in  rescuing  many  children  from  what 
might  become  careers  in  crime.  This  is  the 
verdict  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Pro- 
bation, appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature to  find  out  what  happened  to  probationers 
after  they  had  been  discharged  from  supervision. 
Nearly  300  boys  between  seven  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  were  included  in  the  study;  239  of 
these  boys,  it  was  found,  were  carried  through 
the   original   probation   period   without   surrender 


and  commitment.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  boys  dis- 
charged from  probation  to  the  community  had  no 
subsequent  court  record,  and  87  per  cent  had  not 
at  any  time  been  committed  to  institutions.  In 
order  to  find  out  something  about  the  habits  and 
work  records  of  these  boys  after  their  discharge, 
nearly  200  of  those  who  had  been  put  on  proba- 
tion in  1915  were  studied  during  1923.  It  was 
found  that  78  per  cent  were  steady  workers  and 
87  per  cent  non-drinkers.  The  best  showing  was 
made  by  boys  on  probation  for  one  year  or  more. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  City 

By  William  L.  Bailey 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Northwestern  University 


THE  present  census  reports  more  than 
10,500,000  people  living  within  10  miles 
outside  the  borders  of  the  cities  of  over 
100,000  population.  This  is  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  the  cities  themselves. 
There  are  10  cities  whose  suburban  popula- 
tion is  more  numerous  than  their  own.  There 
are  30  such  cities  where  the  suburbs  are 
growing  more  rapidly  than  the  centers. 

This  tendency  towards  suburban  develop- 
ment, which  has  become  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing movements  of  our  national  life,  is  rela- 
tively new.  It  was  not  officially  noted  by  the 
Census  until  1905,  when  a  report  on  the 
suburban  location  of  industries  was  issued. 
The  suburban  population  grew  27  per  cent 
between  1910  and  1920,  and  a  great  accelera- 
tion in  this  may  be  expected  in  the  still 
sparsely  settled  territory  contiguous  to  city 
limits. 

Many  European  cities  have  even  more 
marked  developments  of  the  same  character, 
the  suburban  population  in  a  number  of  cases 
exceeding  several  times  that  of  the  cities 
proper.  The  newest  large  cities  of  Australia, 
South  America  and  Canada  have  notable 
phenomena  of  suiburbanization. 

The  Twentieth  Century  City  Is  a  Suburbanized 
City 

A  prominent  city  planner  has  recently  said 
that  city  interests  of  all  sorts  have  been  look- 
ing to  the  "center,"  but  must  soon  begin  to 
regard  "the  circumference."  This  applies  to 
planning  and  zoning,  but  also  to  every  phase 
of  municipal  government  and  every  phase  of 
civic  and  social  progress.  It  applies  to  church 
interests,  to  the  schools,  to  recreation,  and  to 
welfare  problems.  It  affects  politics  of  the 
city  and  the  county  in  very  vital  fashion. 

Albany,  Lowell,  Springfield  (Mass.),  Nor- 
folk, Scranton,  Providence,  Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown  and  Boston  are  centers  to  vicini- 
ties whose  population  outnumbers  their  own. 
For  a  dozen  cities  the  suburban  zone  includes 
more  than  100,000  people.  New  York's  sub- 
urbs alone  represent  a  population  almost  as 
large  as  that  of  Chicago,  and  comprise  one- 
quarter  of  the  suburban  population  of  the  en- 
tire country.  Boston's  suburban  belt  of  more 
than  a  million  people  represents  an  outstand- 
ing development.     Pittsburgh,    for    industrial 


reasons,  has,  so  to  speak,  "turned  inside 
out."  Philadelphia  as  yet  exceeds  Chicago 
in  the  importance  of  her  suburbs.  Los  An- 
geles, Pi'ovidence,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit, San  Francisco,  Cleveland — all  with 
more  than  100,000  people  in  their  immediate 
vicinity — have  suburban  problems  that  must 
be  recognized. 

The  most  rapidly  growing  suburban  dis- 
tricts are  those  tributary  to  Detroit  (with  an 
increase  of  228.9  P^i"  cent  between  1910  and 
1920),  San  Antonio  (125  per  cent),  Los  An- 
geles (106.4  per  cent),  Cleveland  (86  per 
cent),  Akron  (80.6  per  cent),  Seattle  (79.9 
per  cent),  Chicago  (73.8  per  cent),  Youngs- 
town (54.3  per  cent),  and  Bridgeport  (52.4 
per  cent.  The  suburban  developments  are 
more  than  double  the  rates  of  growth  of  the 
cities  themselves  in  the  first  three  of  these 
cities. 

A  loss  of  population  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  1,500  communities  that  make  up  the  sub- 
urban zones.  Loss  reported  by  the  Census 
in  10  per  cent  of  the  number  was  nearly 
always  due  to  changes  of  boundary. 

More  than  half  of  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing cities  of  25,000  or  more  population  are 
suburban.  Hamtramck  and  Highland  Park 
(Detroit  district)  top  the  list  with  rates  of 
growth  (1266  per  cent  and  1028  per  cent)  sel- 
dom equaled  in  the  history  of  American  com- 
munities even  in  the  earlier  boom  days.  Gary, 
Long  Beach,  Cicero,  East  Cleveland,  Lake- 
wood,  Clifton,  West  New  York,  Irvington 
and  Oak  Park  are  among  the  23  places  that 
have  doubled  population  in  the  ten  years. 

The   Most   Changing   and   Constructive    Aspect 
of  American  Life 

Nine-tenths  of  this  suburban  population  is 
in  urban  and  incorporated  communities. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  suburban  commu- 
nities are  of  the  small-city  type.  Many  of 
the  most  advanced  experiments  in  civic  and 
social  enterprises  are  located  in  these.  Fig- 
ures for  building  construction  and  for  mu- 
nicipal improvements  are  evidence  that  here 
is  the  most  changing  and  constructive  aspect 
of  American  life. 

Outstanding  industrial  experiments  are 
represented  in  the  suburbs  of  satellite  charac- 
ter.   The  acme  of  industrial  organization,  and 
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many  notable  experiments  in  welfare  work, 
are  found.  The  residential  suburbs,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  concentrations  of  wealth 
and  high-class  populations  that  result  in 
schools  and  churches  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  suburbs,  too,  of  either  kind,  are  being 
realized  to  be  a  frontier  of  opportunity  by 
the  newcome  foreigner,  and  by  the  negro. 

The  rural  problem  in  an  intense  fashion  is 
also  present.  One  and  a  half  millions  of 
"rural"  population,  often  in  unincorporated 
territory,  is  found  in  the  suburbs.  This  is 
more  in  numbers  than  the  total  found  in  what 
is  strictly  to  be  called  "open  country"  commu- 
nities, that  is,  more  than  ten  miles  from  any 
incorporated  place. 

A  twentieth  century  form  of  agriculture 
and  of  rural  life  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
suburban  districts  in  the  near  future.  At 
present  these  are  generally  the  most  neglected 


and  backward  portions  of  the  farm  world. 
But  regional  planning,  by  looking  to  tfte  "cir- 
cumference" of  the  city  problem,  will  include 
all  this  in  its  comprehensive  outlook. 

And  this  new  outlook  will  go  far  to  recon- 
struct many  a  county.  In  more  than  300 
counties  a  single  city  includes  more  than  half 
the  population  and  brings  every  community 
in  the  county  within  10  miles  of  a  city  of  10,- 
000  or  more  inhabitants.  Many  even  of  the 
smaller  cities,  under  10,000  population,  have 
their  tributary  towns  and  villages,  often  im- 
mediately contiguous.  And  they  have  rela- 
tively larger  rural  areas  directly  tributary 
than  do  the  large  cities. 

American  life  to-day  is  largely  and  increas- 
ingly suburban.  The  twentieth  century  city 
which  would  be  up-to-date  in  its  outlook  and 
projects  cannot  ignore  these  suburban  devel- 
opments. 


Red  Wing's  Way  with  the  Movies 

By  Florence  L.  Clark 


RED  WING,  MINN.,  is  giving  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  two  questions — does  the 
public  want  clean  shows  ?  and  can  a  com- 
munity own  and  run  a  theatre  profitably? 

The  story  of  the  Red  Wing  Community 
Theatre  begins  a  long  time  back,  when  Min- 
nesota was  in  the  dawn  of  white  man's  occu- 
pancy. Among  the  pioneers  who  blazed  the 
trail  to  the  new  land  was  a  young  man  named 
Taylor  B.  Sheldon.  Opportunities  to  make 
money  were  plenty,  and  he  became  a  success- 
ful business  man  in  the  hustling  Mississippi 
River  town.  Life  seemed  good  for  many 
years,  but  in  his  declining  days  great  sorrow 
came  to  Mr.  Sheldon  in  the  loss  of  all  his 
family  by  death.  Loved  ones  gone,  his  second 
best  love,  the  town  he  had  helped  to  build  and 
the  friends  and  neighbors  who  comprised  its 
citizenship,  became  his  first  interest  in  life. 
The  idea  appealed  to  him  to  leave  most  of 
his  fortune  to  the  town  and  for  some  purpose 
which  would  give  pleasure  through  the  years 
to  the  home  folks,  young  and  old  alike. 

The  T.  B.  Sheldon  Memorial  Auditorium, 
created  out  of  a  fund  of  $100,000  left  to  Red 
Wing  by  Mr.  Sheldon  on  his  death  nineteen 
years  ago,  is  the  fullfillment  of  his  wish.  It 
is  a  beautiful  building  inside  and  out,  finely 
equipped  and  attractively  located — a  finer 
theatre  than  is  possessed  by  many  towns  a 
half-dozen  times  the  size  of  Red  Wing. 


But  the  fineness  of  the  building,  equipment 
and  setting  is  not  the  matter  of  chief  impor- 
tance. The  significant  thing  is  that  the  man- 
agement consistently  has  maintained  standards 
at  the  theatre  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the 
donor  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  gift  was 
given — and  the  enterprise,  handled  in  this 
way.  has  been  a  distinct  financial  success.  The 
profits  each  year  go  into  a  sinking  fund.  When 
this  is  large  enough  to  put  the  institution  on 
a  solid  financial  basis  for  the  future — and  that 
time  isn't  far  off  at  the  present  rate  of  accumu- 
lation— the  already  moderate  admission  prices 
at  the  theatre  are  to  be  reduced  to  just  enough 
to  take  care  of  expenses. 

A  board  of  managers  of  five  men  appointed 
by  the  mayor  runs  the  theatre.  The  board 
hires  a  manager  at  a  yearly  salary,  a  janitor, 
a  doorkeeper,  a  ticket  seller,  and  ushers.  Seven 
or  eight  good  plays  are  booked  each  season  for 
single  nights,  and  usually  during  the  year  two 
or  three  stock  companies  fill  out  week  engage- 
ments. The  rest  of  the  time,  the  theatre  is 
a  community  movie  playhouse — a  strictly  cen- 
sored one. 

The  manager's  orders  from  the  board  are 
to  screen  none  but  clean  pictures.  He  goes 
to  Minneapolis  to  pick  them  out.  After  he 
has  made  his  selection,  the  Board  of  Managers 
passes  judgment.  Next  comes  the  Board  of 
Censors,  a  separate  organization  of  three  mem- 
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bers,  appointed,  like  the  Board  of  Managers, 
by  the  Mayor.  When  Red  Wingites  buy 
tickets  at  the  window  of  the  Community 
Theatre,  they  know  that  they  are  spending 
their  quarters  and  dimes  to  see  something 
clean  and  wholesome.  Do  they  spend  them 
when  thus   forewarned?     The  rapidly  grow- 


ing sinking  fund  is  all  the  answer  that  is 
needed,  though  it  really  doesn't  represent  the 
whole  profits,  at  that.  Movie  ticket  receipts 
take  care  of  the  overhead  expenses  of  many 
community  meetings  and  entertainments  which 
each  year  are  given  in  the  theatre  without 
rental  charge  to  the  local  organizations. 


A  Proposed  Municipal  Program  for  Rabies  Control 


THE  Department  of   Health  of   the   State  of 
New    Jersey   has   published    in    its    bulletin, 
Public  Health  News,  for  May,  1924,  a  com- 
prehensive article  on  the  subject  of  rabies  control, 
by  Wallace    T.    Eakins,   Assistant   Epidemiologist 
of  the  Department's  Bureau  of  Local  Health  Ad- 
ministration.    The  article  shows  an  alarming  in- 
crease in  rabies  among  dogs  in  New  Jersey  during 
the   last    few   years.     It   discusses    symptoms   of 
the  disease  in  dogs  and  man;  diagnosis,  treatment 
and   prevention;    administrative   problems    in    the 
control  of  rabies ;  anti-rabies  campaigns  and  ordi- 
nances; and  concludes  with  the  following  outline 
of  a  logical,  workable  program  for  a  municipality : 
"Although  the  inoculation  of  dogs  against  rabies 
is  comparatively  new  to  this  country,  enough  evi- 
dence of  its  value  has  accumulated  to  warrant  its 
inclusion  in  a  rabies  control  program  as  a  most 
hopeful  new   factor.     There  is   much  to   be  said 
for   anti-rabic  vaccination,   as   it  aims   to   control 
rabies  at  its  source — the  animal;   it  is  practically 
painless  to  the  dog  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
muzzles   as   an   anti-rabic   measure.     This    should 
appeal    strongly   to    the   dog   lovers    and    humane 
societies.     The  weakness   of   immunization  is   the 
fact  that  the  length  of  time  for  which  immunity 
is   conferred  is   still   in   doubt,   and   until   this   is 
definitely  determined  the  inoculation  must  be  re- 
peated each  year. 


In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of  rabies, 
and  the  situation  as  we  find  it  in  New  Jersey,  it 
appears  that  a  logical  program  for  a  municipality 
to  follow  to  control  rabies  should  include: 

"i.  Enactment  by  the  governing  body  of  an 
ordinance  requiring  the  annual  registration  of  all 
dogs,  and  requiring  evidence  that  a  dog  has  been 
vaccinated  against  rabies  within  one  year  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  registration. 

"2.  Active  and  continuous  enforcement  of  such 
an  ordinance  by  appropriate  municipal  departments 
— such  enforcement  to  include  capture  and  de- 
struction of  unlicensed  dogs  running  at  large,  and 
an  annual  canvass  of  dogs. 

"3.  Enforcement  by  the  board  of  health  of 
orders  requiring  the  destruction  or  confinement  of 
animals  known  or  suspected  to  have  been  bitten 
by  an  animal  known  or  suspected  to  be  affected  by 
rabies. 

"4.  Furnishing  by  the  local  board  of  health  of 
free  Pasteur  treatment  for  any  indigent  person 
who  has  been  bitten  by  an  animal  known  or  sus- 
pected to  be  affected  by  rabies. 

"The  degree  of  success  which  would  follow  the 
adoption  of  such  a  program  would  depend  on  how 
vigilantly  these  measures  are  enforced.  It  is 
believed  that  a  strict  enforcement  would  reduce 
rabies  to  a  minimum." 
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The  Futility  of  Expecting  Lower  Costs 
of  Public  Education 

A  Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 

Association  at  Its  1924  Meeting 


THE  unprecedented  rise  in  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic education  as  represented  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  fields  may  be 
traced  to  definite  causes.  It  is  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  an  education  is 
the  birthright  of  every  child  in  this  democ- 
racy. 

Within  the  period  from  1890  to  1920  it  be- 
came necessary  to  expand  the  elementary 
school  plant  seventy  per  cent  and  the  high 
school  plant  one  thousand  per  cent,  with  like 
extensions  in  the  instructing  staff  to  take  care 
of  the  ten  million  additional  children  in  the 
elementary  and  two  million  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

The  increase  in  population,  vast  as  that  was 
for  the  period  named,  does  not  account  for 
the  increase  in  attendance.  The  real  reason  is 
the  difference  in  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
people  as  to  what  their  school  should  be. 
Compulsory  attendance  laws  brought  children 
by  the  thousand  into  schools,  the  age  limit 
was  raised,  and  civic  organizations  inaugu- 
rated "back  to  school  movements." 

Growing  Demands  Increasingly  Met 

The  public  demanded  physical  and  health 
education,  courses  in  civics  and  patriotism,  in 
fire  and  accident  prevention,  in  music  and 
drawing,  in  industrial  and  household  arts,  in 
science  and  commercial  studies,  expanded  op- 
tions in  foreign  languages  and  history,  classes 
for  the  mentally  and  physically  disabled,  part- 
time  and  continuation  courses,  open  air 
schools,  night  schools,  summer  terms ;  in  short, 
a  public  service  was  demanded  of  the  schools 
to  meet  changing  domestic  and  economic  con- 
ditions unheard  of  a  generation  ago.  Local 
pressure  and  legislative  enactment  established 
the  present  public  school  program  and  changed 
public  schools  from  places  for  the  intellectual 
training  of  a  selected  few  to  public  service 
stations  whereby  and  wherein  all  might  be 
equally  served  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
creed,  economic  status  or  parental  occupation. 

If  the  present  conception,  which  seems  to  be 
the  creed  of  the  American  people,  is  to  continue 
and  the  public  schools  remain  public  service 
stations,  then  it  is  futile  to  discuss  a  diminish- 
ing cost  for  public  education.     On  the  other 


hand,  if  every  child  of  school  age  is  to  re- 
ceive what  is  conceded  to  be  his  just  due, 
namely,  a  full  school  day  five  days  each  week, 
the  cost  of  school  construction  must  go  on. 
For  example,  two  hundred  millions  are  re- 
quired at  this  moment  for  school  construction 
in  a  single  state  if  the  children  of  that  state 
are  to  enjoy  this  privilege. 

Salary  Levels  for  Teachers  Must  Be  Maintained 
or  Advanced 

There  is  another  factor  in  the  recent  cost 
of  education.  As  late  as  1917,  salaries  of 
teachers  were  proverbially  and  disgracefully 
low.  Because  of  this,  at  no  time  in  the  history 
of  American  education  has  there  been  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  trained  teachers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  public  education  is  suffering  because 
of  this  lack.  If  public  education  is  ever  to 
have  an  adequate  supply  of  trained  teachers, 
millions  more  must  be  provided  for  our  teach- 
er-training schools.  When  an  adequate  trained 
instruction  staff  is  had,  the  cause  for  the 
charge  that  "superficiality  now  obtains  in  pub- 
lic education"  will  have  been  removed.  Prior 
to  1917,  thousands  of  trained  teachers  left  the 
the  profession  because  salaries  had  dropped  be- 
low maintenance  level.  The  situation  became 
so  serious  that  public  sentiment  crystallized 
into  a  nation-wide  movement  for  better  sala- 
ries for  teachers.  This  movement  resulted  in 
legislative  enactment  setting  a  minimum  wage 
and  annual  increments.  While  teachers'  sala- 
ries have  materially  increased  in  the  number 
of  dollars,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  in- 
crease in  purchasing  power.  This  movement, 
therefore,  must  go  on.  Present  salary  levels 
must  be  maintained  and  in  many  instances  ad- 
vanced, if  we  are  to  secure  men  and  women 
of  the  same  standards  of  ability  and  efficiency 
required  in  general  business.  If  the  schools 
are  to  Americanize  the  13,000,000  of  foreign- 
born  now  in  this  country  and  the  millions 
more  yet  to  come,  if  they  are  to  banish 
illiteracy,  if  they  are  to  take  over  the  care 
of  the  health  of  childhood,  and  do  the  other 
things  that  the  people  now  expect  them  to  do, 
then  there  must  be  no  expectation  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  appropriation  for  public  education, 
either  state  or  local. 
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Can  the  Program  Be  Financed? 

Can  the  nation  finance  the  program?  The 
late  Franklin  K.  Lane  placed  the  annual  loss 
to  the  nation  from  illiteracy  at  $826,000,000; 
the  Provost  General  places  the  loss  due  to 
remedial  physical  defects  at  still  greater  fig- 
ures. In  1920,  Federal  statisticians  place  the 
nation's  bill  for  luxuries  at  $22,500,000,000,  a 
sum  approximately  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
government  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many, a  sum  large  enough  to  replace  the  pub- 
lic  school   plant   from  the   ground  up.     The 


American  people  own  fourteen  out  of  every 
seventeen  automobiles  that  the  world  has  built. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  cut  down  expenses, 
but  it  should  not  be  done  by  robbing  childhood 
of  its  birthright.  The  remedy  rests  in  a  more 
scientific  distribution  of  funds  and  the 
equalization  of  taxation.  The  destiny  of  the 
public  schools  is  the  destiny  of  the  Republic ; 
the  nation  of  the  future  must  pass  through  the 
schoolroom  where  the  traditions  of  our  free 
institutions  are  conserved  and  transmitted. 
What  that  future  shall  be  rests  with  the  Amer- 
ican people. 


A  Study  for  a  Modern  Suburban 
Development 

By  B.  Evan  Parry,  M.T.P.LC,  M.R.A.LC. 

Supervising  Architect,  Canadian  Department  of  Health,  Ottawa 


THE  fixed  conditions  of  a  site — what  may 
be  called  its  physical  expression — must 
necessarily  determine  to  a  large  extent 
the  character  of  a  well-planned  development. 
In  his  ability  to  adapt  plan  to  site  lies,  and 
will  lie  for  all  time,  the  test  of  the  efficiency 
of  the  planner. 

The  plans  here  shown  afford  an  excellent 
comparison  between  rectangular  subdivision 
and  that  of  modern  development  in  an  area 
of  about  172  acres,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
a  river  and  skirted  on  the  west  by  a  canal, 
and  situated  within  twenty-minutes  street-car 
ride  of  a  city. 

In  illustration  "A"  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  street  system  shown — if  lines  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  such  as  any  grammar 
grade  school  boy  could  plot,  can  be  called  sys- 
tem— would  have  the  effect  of  strait  jacket- 
ing the  community's  development.  The  differ- 
ence in  levels  shown  by  the  contours  clearly 
indicates  that  in  the  planning  of  the  roads 
economy  has  been  woefully  sacrificed.  Direct 
means  of  communication  between  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  estate  have  been  ignored,  thereby 
eliminating  easy  means  of  access  and  dis- 
tribution. Wasteful  expenditure  and  unsatis- 
factory development  would  be  the  result  of 
this  plan. 

When  the  problem  is  approached  on  modern 
lines  the  objections  referred  to  do  not  obtain, 
as  can  readily  be  understood  by  reference  to 
illustration  "B."  Direct  means  of  communica- 
tion and  distribution  are  established  by  the 
diagonal  roads,  contour?  have  been  studied  to 


secure  easy  gradients,  and  the  physical  design 
in  general  is  suitable  for  a  real  community — 
not  merely  a  suburban  dormitory. 

Physical  Development 

There  has  been  much  confusion  in  the  minds 
of  engineers  and  city  planners  between  a 
development  efficiently  constructed  from  the 
technical  point  of  view  and  a  development  effi- 
cient from  the  social  or  community  point  of 
view.  A  system  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
which  is  laid  out  with  the  highest  degree  of 
technical  skill,  but  is  so  planned  as  to  make 
it  inaccessible  to  a  large  majority  of  those 
whom  it  is  intended  to  serve,  is  a  social  and 
economic  failure.  A  street  paved  to  a  width 
vastly  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  traffic  is  an 
economic  burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  presents 
a  cost  factor  in  housing  that  is  sheer  waste. 

Communication  is  treated  as  of  two  entirely 
distinct  classes;  a  circulatory  system  for  all 
through,  heavy  or  speedy  traffic;  and  a  dis- 
tributory  system  for  affording  connection  be- 
tween the  circulatory  system  and  the  residen- 
tial system. 

In  the  distributory  street  system,  subject 
always  to  local  topographic  conditions,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  streets  are  virtually 
service  lanes  across  which  the  houses  generally 
approach  the  most  closely.  Where  the  hous- 
ing is  continuous  and  simultaneously  carried 
out  according  to  the  scheme  of  improvement, 
disposition  is  made  of  the  service  pipes  and 
wires  by  placing  them  underground,  prefer- 
ably in  a  combination  conduit  installed  in  the 
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PLAN  "A" — A  STRAIGHT-JACKET  TYPE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


parking  in  the  one  excavation  made  for  the 
sewer. 

The  basis  of  the  plan  is  the  diagonal  road, 
which  constitutes  a  main  thoroughfare  and 
is  the  most  direct  approach  to  the  center  of 
the  city.  This  road  opens  up  a  number  of 
fine  vistas  looking  out  on  the  river. 

By  having  only  one  heavy-traffic  route,  a 
degree  of  safety  is  secured  to  the  children, 
and  the  entire  estate  benefits  from  the  result- 
ing quiet  and  freedom  from  intrusion  within 
strictly  domestic  areas,  of  all  sorts  of  foreign 
interests. 


Other  principal  features  of  the  plan  include : 

1.  The  open  square  which  forms  an  appro- 
priate point  of  entrance  to  the  property. 

2.  Construction  of  a  direct  highway  from 
this  square  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  estate 
on  the  northwest  side,  where  there  is  good 
undulating  land. 

3.  Extension  of  existing  roads  to  link  up 
with  a  road  running  parallel  to  the  railway 
on  its  east  side  and  connecting  with  the 
diagonal.  This  route  would  be  adopted  as  the 
route  of  the  future  extension  of  the  car  line. 

4.  Linking  up  of  these  diagonal  and  other 
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PLAN "B"— THE  PROBLEM  APPROACHED  ON  MODERN  LINES 
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routes  by  crescents  and  con- 
necting roads,  which  would 
facilitate  the  means  of  commu- 
nication and  afford  scope  for 
development. 

5.  The  reservation  of  por- 
tions of  the  land,  including  20 
acres  along  the  river  frontage, 
as  public  parks.  It  has  been 
amply,  shown  that  not  alone  in 
subdividing  with  cheap  land, 
but  where  the  initial  unim- 
proved cost  is  as  high  as  $2,500 
per  acre,  improved  neighbor- 
hood park  playgrounds  can  be 
provided  to  the  extent  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  entire  site  with 
no  appreciable  increase  of  cost 
per  square  foot  of  private  lot. 

6.  Grouping  of  public  build- 
ings around  a  circle  towards 
the  center  of  the  main  avenue 
between  the  bridge  and  the  square. 

7.  Reservation  of  sites  between  the  circle 
and  the  square  for  apartment  houses  of  two 
or  three  stories,  with  open  courts,  central  heac- 
ing  and  open  surroundings. 

The  size  and  number  of  lots  shown  on  the 
plan  are: 

Frontage  of  100  feet  or  greater 117 

Frontage  of     50   feet  or  greater 199 

Frontage  of     40  feet  or  greater 174 

Large  lots  for  apartment  blocks,  churches,  etc 11 

The  largest  lots  are  on  the  part  of  the  estate 
most  distant  from  the  street  cars.  Lots  200 
feet  deep  are  shown  backing  on  the  railway 
for  the  reason  that  the  railway  right  of  way 
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THB  LIBBABY 
The   architecture   of  the   library  forms   a   contrast  to  that   of  the   ad- 
ministrative building.     '  'Its  function  is  to  house  the  books,  wherein  Lies  the 
soul   of  the  whole  past  time;   the  articulate  voice  of  the  past  when  its 
body  and  material   substance  have  altogether  vanished  like   a   dream" 


may  one  day  become  a  main  highway;  and  if 
so,  these  lots  can  be  divided  in  two.  But  if 
the  railway  remains,  the  building  owners  will 
have  large  gardens  with  their  houses  consider- 
able distance  away  from  the  railway  line.  The 
whole  of  the  lots  on  the  west  side  of  the  rail- 
way, which  have  a  southeastern  elevation  over- 
looking the  river,  will  be  reserved  for  good- 
class  residences  occupying  large  gardens. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  houses  with 
reference  to  the  meridian  assures  the  sun  in 
fair  measure  to  all. 

Area  in  Streets,  Parks,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  in  acres 
in  streets,  parks,  and  building  lands  and  the 
percentage  in  each  of  the  total  area: 


Area  in  Acres 
, . .      45.7 
. .  .      29.2 
, . .      97.1 


Per  Cent 

of  Total 

26.6 

17.0 

56.4 


ADMINISTRATIVE  BUILDING 
To  provide  headquarters  for  the  local  government  and 
a  center  for  social  and  recreative  intercourse.  "The 
necessity  does  not  arise  in  designing  such  a  building 
to  inspire  awe,  but  rather  to  create  confidence  in  the 
sympathetic  outlook  upon  the  doings  of  the  community' ' 


Streets     

Parks     

Building    land    

The  width  and  lengths  of  the  proposed 
streets,  exclusive  of  the  streets  at  the  bound- 
ary, are  as  follows: 

80   feet  wide 4,800  feet 

86   feet  wide 15,230  feet 

60    feet    wide 2,330  feet 

50   feet  wide 10,300  feet 

In  all  developments  of  this  character  the 
planning  must  be  for  community  needs  and  not 
simply  for  the  work  and  recreation  of  separate 
unorganized   individuals.     As   Emerson  said: 

"If  the  artist  will  study  nnth  hope  and  love 
the  precise  thing  to  be  done  by  him,  consider- 
ing the  climate,  the  soil,  the  length  of  the  day, 
the  wants  of  the  people,  the  habit  and  form 
of  the  government,  he  will  create  that  in  which 
all  these  will  find  themselves  fitted,  and  taslc 
and  sentiment  will  be  satisfied  also." 
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An  Effective  Shade  Tree  Development 
Plan  for  a  Small  City 

Creating  a  Municipal  Shade  Tree  Interest  That  Is  Permanent  and  Community-wide  in 

Its  Effect 

By  George  A.  Adsit  ,-v^ 

Park  Commissioner,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DURING  the  early  development  of  the 
average  American  community,  shade 
trees  w^ere  given  little  consideration  by 
the  city  administration.  Most  of  the  older 
trees  were  planted  by  individual  property 
owners  without  any  general  scheme,  each  per- 
son planting  what  and  where  he  wished.  The 
result  was  a  hodgepodge  arrangement  of  trees 
of  various  types  and  kinds,  in  many  cases  suit- 
able and  in  many  unsuited  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  were  planted.  As  very  little  care 
was  given  these  trees,  many  towns  and  cities 
began  to  discover  that  they  had  trees  which 
were  afifected  with  diseases  and  insect  pests — 
so  badly  in  some  cases  as  to  necessitate  the 
removal  of  these  trees  and  the  planting  of  new 
ones  to  take  their  places. 

With  the  increasing  realization  of  the  value 
of  shade  trees,  both  for  their  beauty  and  their 
health-giving  qualities,  many  successful  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  work  out  a  system- 
atic program  of  planting  and  supervision.  In 
some  cases  the  cities  have  taken  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  selection,  planting  and  care 
of  the  trees.  In  other  cases  the  cities  have 
tried  to  regulate  responsibility  for  shade  trees 
by  ordinances,  leaving  the  actual  carrying  out 
of  the  work  up  to  the  property  owners  them- 
selves. In  still  other  places  the  cities  have 
assumed  the  expense  and  supervision  of  tree 
planting,  and  have  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  and  others  in  carrying  out  this 
plan. 

The  first  plan  has  the  fault  that,  where  the 
city  assumes  the  entire  responsibility,  citizens 
themselves  lose-  an  active  interest  in  their 
shade  trees  and  take  them  for  granted,  as  they 
do  their  water  system,  sewer  system  and  the 
like.  The  second  scheme  has  the  disadvantage 
that  the  lack  of  cooperation  from  the  city  is 
apt  to  result  either  in  ordinances  remaining 
dormant  or  in  their  being  brought  to  light  only 
through  some  infringement.  The  third  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  being  one  which  not  only 
gets  results  for  the  city  from  its  actual  work, 
but  enlists  the  cooperation  of  the  citizens  in 
following  up  this  wqrk  and  creates  at  the  same 


time  a  civic  interest  which  aids  other  public 
activities.  This  third  plan  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  smaller  or  moderate-sized  cities. 

What  Happened  in  Cortland 

As  a  result  of  a  destructive  wind-stonn 
which  visited  the  city  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
destroying  some  1,200  or  1,500  of  its  old  shade 
trees,  the  value  of  these  trees  as  an  asset  was 
brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  city 
and  a  prompt  plan  of  replacement  and  protec- 
tion  became    imperative. 

Previous  to  the  storm,  the  city  of  Cortland 
was  in  the  condition  of  many  other  Eastern 
cities,  in  that  it  had  many  beautiful  shade 
trees,  but  some  two-thirds  of  them  were  old 
trees  which  through  neglect  were  rapidly  fall- 
ing prey  to  insect  pests  and  diseases. 

In  laying  out  the  plan,  three  features  were 
considered:  (i)  the  temporary  restoration  of 
the  trees  only  slightly  injured  and  the  correc- 
tion, in  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  conditions 
which  were  causing  the  decline  of  the  old  or 
matured  trees;  (2)  the  planting  of  young  trees 
of  suitable  size  and  variety  to  replace  the  de- 
stroyed trees  and  those  trees  which  were  past 
any  permanent  value  as  shade  trees,  and  the 
additional  planting  of  young  trees  to  keep  up 
with  the  city's  growth;  and  (3)  a  systematic 
scheme  of  supervision  and  care  of  the  young 
and  newly  planted  trees,  so  as  to  provide  for 
their  healthy  growth   and  development. 

The  Plan 

The  plan  as  worked  out  by  the  city  was  an 
educational  campaign  with  the  object  in  view 
of  presenting  the  facts  to  the  citizens  and 
creating  a  general  active  interest  in  the  city 
tree  problem.  This  was  to  be  followed  up 
with  a  planting  campaign  supervised  by  the 
city  and  actually  carried  out  by  the  citizens; 
and  following  this  was  to  come  a  systematic 
follow-up  plan  by  the  city  to  correct  and  care 
for  these  trees.  During  the  entire  program 
the  idea  was  to  create  the  impression  that  the 
trees,  whether  on  public  or  on  private  prop- 
erty^  we're  a  part  of  the  holdings  of  individuals, 
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TYPICAL  SCENE   OF  DESTRUCTION  WBOUOHT   BY  WIND-STORM 

ON  STREET  TREES 

Homer  Avenue,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


in  which  they  should  take  the  same  degree  of 
interest  that  they  would  in  looking  after  the 
care  of  their  roofs  and  the  painting  of  their 
houses. 

A  City  Park  Commissioner  was  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  The  Common 
Council  consented  to  act  with  him,  and  the 
program  was  inaugurated  by  a  proclamation 
from  the  Mayor.  This  set  forth  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  the  object  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  to  culminate  in  an  Arbor  Day  program  lor 
tree  planting.  The  Landscape  Department  of 
the  State  College  of  Forestry  was  consulted 
and  experts  laid  out  a  plan 
for  selection  and  planting  of 
trees  of  such  size  and  variety 
as  were  best  suited  to  the  local 
climatic  and  soil  conditions. 
A  general  newspaper  cam- 
paign was  carried  out  by 
means  of  news  items  and  ad- 
vertisements. Publicity  was 
given  the  work  through  talks 
before  all  local  organizations, 
schools  and,  in  many  cases, 
churches.  The  campaign  was 
aided  by  a  letter  mailed  to 
each  landowner  of  the  city, 
giving  in  detail  the  object  of 
the  project  and  bespeaking  his 
interest  and  individual  sup- 
port. With  this  letter  was 
enclosed  a  pamphlet  giving  a 
description  of  the  trees  advised 
as  best  adapted  to  Cortland's 
plan,  with  a  short  description 


and  instructions  for  selecting 
and  placing  for  different 
streets. 

Selection  and  Purchase 
of  Trees 

In  order  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  the  trees  and  to 
insure  good  stock,  the  city  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for 
the  purchase,  transportation 
and  delivery.  The  trees  were 
purchased  through  the  State 
College  of  Forestry  and  were 
bought  subject  to  supervision 
and  inspection,  upon  arrival,  by 
the  College's  experts.  The  trees 
were  re-sold  to  the  citizens  for 
planting  at  the  original  cost 
price  of  the  tree  at  the  nursery, 
the  city  standing  the  expense 
connected  with  the  publicity, 
transportation  and  delivery. 
When  the  first  letter  was  sent  out  to  the 
landowners,  price  list,  order  blank  and  re- 
turn envelope  were  enclosed,  so  that  persons 
wishing  trees  could,  by  filling  out,  signing 
and  returning  the  order  blanks,  procure 
trees  delivered  at  their  doors  in  time  for 
Tree  Planting  Week.  In  a  preliminary 
circular  sent  out  to  the  citizens  describing 
the  trees  which  were  to  be  distributed  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  attention  was  called  to 
the  desirability  of  keeping  to  the  type  of 
trees  already  on  the  street,  when  selecting 
any  new  trees   for  planting.     Later  on  dur- 


CAK-LOAD  OF  TREES  BEING  UNLOADED  ONTO  CORTLAND  BOARD 

OF   PUBLIC   WORKS    TRUCK  FOR   CITY   PLANTERS 

The    trees    are   teing   inspected   by    representatives    of   the    New    York 

College  of   Forestry  and  the   City  Park  Commission 
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TREES     PLANTED     ON     PUBLIC     PROPERTY     IN 

PORTLAND  WERE  WATERED  PERIODICALLY  BY 

THE  CITY  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

ing  the  publicity  work,  through  the  news- 
papers and  other  channels,  a  suggestion  was 
made  that  citizens  living  in  any  certain  block 
or  on  any  street  should,  if  any  question  was 
in  their  minds,  get  together  and  select  the 
variety  they  wished  to  have  planted  in  that 
section.  They  were  also  advised  that,  by  get- 
ting in  touch  with  the  City  Park  Commission- 
er's office,  they  could  get  suggestions,  advice, 
and  spacing  for  any  section  or  street.  In  a 
great  many  cases,  this  plan  worked  out,  and 
committees  from  the  street  calling  on  their 
neighbors  along  the  street  could  get  complete 
cooperation.  As  a  last  precaution,  when  orders 
were  brought  in  and  grouped  for  shipping  in- 
structions, they  were  looked  over,  and  if  it  was 
found  that  a  poor  selection  had  been  made,  the 
person  ordering  was  diplomatically  advised  to 
that  effect  and  a  suggestion  for  changing  was 
made.  This  in  every  case  worked  out  without 
trouble  and  with  surprisingly  little  detail  work 
for  the  results  obtained.  The  delivery  was 
taken  care  of  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
of  the  city,  which  unloaded  the  trees  from  the 
cars  upon  their  arrival,  packed  them  in  straw 
upon  trucks,  wet  them  down  and  distributed 
them.  In  order  to  simplify  distribution  the 
orders  were  sorted  at  the  City  Clerk's  office 
into  sections  and  each  section  listed  together. 
When  the  city's  order  was  forwarded  to  the 
nursery,  the  nursery  was  instructed  to  label 
each  tree  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  to  be  eventually  deliv- 
ered and  to  tie  each  individual's  complete 
order  together.  All  the  orders  for  a  certain 
section  of  the  city  were  packed  in  a  single  car 
or  section  of  the  car. 

During  the  interval  between  the  closing  of 
the  order  campaign  and  the  arrival  of  the  trees 
for  planting,  follow-up  work  was  done  to 
teach   people  how  to  plant  and  care  for  the 


trees  upon  their  arrival  and  to  interest  them 
further  in  planting.  Persons  who  wished  to 
order  trees  from  other  sources  or  to  get  them 
wild  from  the  surrounding  country  were 
encouraged  to  do  so,  and  were  given  instruc- 
tions in  planting  and  care.  Upon  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  the  cars  of  trees,  each  person 
who  had  placed  an  order  was  mailed  a  pam- 
phlet and  letter,  the  letter  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  trees  would  be  delivered  the 
next  day  and  should  be  given  proper  care  on 
arrival;  also  that  collections  would  be  made 
at  time  of  delivery.  In  case  the  person  order- 
ing the  trees  was  not  at  home,  the  order  was 
left  packed  in  straw,  wet  down  in  the  shade, 
and  a  letter  was  mailed  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  and  asking  that  remittance  be  made 
immediately  to  the  City  Clerk's  office. 

Aid  from  Local  Organizations 

Organizations,  women's  clubs,  school  chil- 
dren and  other  local  groups  were  encouraged 
to  plant  trees.  As  a  result,  a  memorial  planting 
scheme  was  worked  out  by  the  American 
Legion  in  cooperation  with  the  women's  clubs 
of  the  city  in  which  a  good-sized  tree  was 
planted  in  honor  of  each  man  or  woman  whose 
life  was  given  in  service  during  the  World 
War. 

Schools  were  especially  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  the  city  Arbor  Day  program,  and  in 
order  to  increase  school  interest  each  senior 
in  the  two  city  high  schools  was  presented  with 
a  2-inch  tree  by  the  Common  Council,  with 
the  understanding  that  this  tree  was  to  be 
planted  at  some  place  designated  by  the  Park 
Commissioner  where  it  would  be  of  public 
benefit,  as  part  of  the  student's  contribution 
to  the  city's  welfare.  The  places  selected  in- 
cluded ward  school  grounds.  Children's  Home 
grounds  and  public  parks.  The  supervision 
of  this  planting  was  taken  over  by  the  Cort- 
land Rotary  Club,  which  made  a  special  fea- 
ture of  the  day  by  entertaining  the  seniors  as 
their  guests  at  a  Country  Club  luncheon  and 
proceeded  from  there  to  the  planting.  Each 
Rotarian  took  the  responsibility  for  the  actual 
planting  of  the  tree  belonging  to  some  one  of 
the  young  lady  seniors.  In  this  way  a  great 
deal  of  general  interest  was  aroused  and  the 
planting  was  practically  completed  in  the  one 
afternoon,  so  that  all  that  was  necessary  was 
an  inspection  the  next  day  to  see  that  all  the 
trees  had  been  properly  planted. 

The  problem  of  watering  and  caring  for 
these  trees  on  public  grounds  during  the  first 
few  weeks  was  handled  satisfactorily  by  the 
local  Fire  Department,  whose  members  volun- 
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tarily  assumed  this  responsibility.  This  they 
did  by  using  buckets  and  fire-hose  from  near- 
by hydrants  on  which  reducers  were  put  and 
garden  hose  attached. 

FoUow-np   Work 

The  tree-planting  campaign  was  followed 
up  by  a  group  of  men  headed  by  an  expert 
who  systematically  covered  the  city,  examifi- 
ing,  pruning  and  treating  the  trees.  Wherever 
a  tree  needed  attention,  the  property  owner 
was  consulted,  in- 
structions as  to  what 
was  necessary  were 
given,  and  his  inter- 
est and  cooperation 
solicited.  Older  trees 
which  were  on  the 
decline  were  treated 
where  feasible,  prun- 
ing and  open  tree 
surgery  being  the 
treatment  given;  the 
idea  being  that  the 
average  citizen  would 
not  be  receptive  to  too 
expensive  treatment 
and  that  a  proper 
amount  of  open 
surgery  would  take 
care  of  the  tree  satis- 
factorily at  reason- 
able cost.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  any 
well-to-do  individual 
who  desired  atten- 
tion on  some  particu- 
lar trees  in  which  he 
had  great  interest,  he 
was  advised  to  give 
such  trees  the  very 
best  of  surgical  at- 
tention. 

This  work  was  car- 
ried on  during  the 
entire  summer  season 


DIBECTIGNS  FOE  PRUNING  DECIDUOUS  TREES 


Most  young  trees,  u  received  from  the  nuraerie*.  k«ve  a  good  ihape 
and  contain  many  nnall  branches  in  the  crown.  However,  in  order  not  to 
put  too  great  a  tax  upon  the  roou  during  the  fir«t  seaMn  of  growth,  the 
tree*  should  be  heavily  pruned.  In  genera]  branches  containing  from  one 
third  to  one  half  of  the  leaf  buds  should  be  removed.  A  tree  that  is  compact 
in  growth,  knd  has  many  branches  should  be  pruned  by  removing  whole 
branches  and  tipping  back  slightly  the  branches  which  are  |eft  rather  than  by 
uniformly  cutting  back  all  of  the  branches.  Care  should  be  exercised  iii  the 
process  that  the  general  shape  of  the  tree  is  not  injured.  Most  of  the  prun- 
ing can  be  done  more  easily  before  the  tree  is  planted,  but  the  work  may  be 
done  immediately  after  planting  if  necessary.  Wherever  branches  are  cut  off 
the  cut  should  be  made  as  close  to  the  trunk  as  possible,  so  that  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  stub  will  remain.  Further,  all  wounds  made  in  pruning  should 
be  painted,  also  any  breaks  or  injuries  to  the  bark.  A  comparison  of  the 
accompanying  cuts  will  give  an  idea  of  how  to  prune  a  normal  tree  at  time 
of  planting. 


The  rooU  are  often  broken  and  damaged  in  transportation,  and  in  all 
such  cases,  the  roots  should  be  cut  off  clean  with  a  sloping  cut  above  the 
break  or  crack.  If  the  roots  are  very  long  they  may  be  cut  back  slightly. 
However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  reduce  the  length  or  bulk  of  the  ropu  ex- 
cept  in  case  of  injury  or  necessity. 


From  a  pamphlet  mailed  to  the  citizens  of  Cortland, 

at  the  time  of  notice  that  delivery  of  trees  would  be 

made  next  day 


throughout  the  county.  The  Cortland  County 
Sportsmen  Association  alone  put  out  some  23,- 
500  small  seedlings  of  black  walnut  and  ever- 
green trees  for  stream  protection  and  game 
covers.  These  were  planted  in  some  cases  on 
private  property  and  in  others  on  public  lands, 
a  great  many  of  the  trees  being  planted  by 
the  rural  school  children.  The  Cortland 
County  Farm  Bureau  planted  some  11,000 
small  trees,  these  being  distributed  in  thou- 
sand lots  to  farmers  who  desired  them  for 
farm  woodlot  plant- 
ing. The  city  Water 
Board  put  out  a  num- 
ber of  trees  in  con- 
nection with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  120 
or  130  acres  of  land 
in  the  city  water  res- 
ervation. All  in  all, 
the  city  of  Cortland 
together  with  the 
county  planted  a  total 
of  approximately  35,- 
000  trees  during  Tree 
Planting  Week.  This 
means  an  equivaknt 
of  one  and  one-fourth 
trees  planted  to  each 
person  in  the  entire 
county — a  record 
which  it  is  believed 
has  hardly  been 
duplicated  elsewhere, 
especially  as  all  these 
trees  were  planted, 
not  for  commercial 
gain,  but  solely  for 
their  beneficial  results 
from  other  stand- 
points. 

Practically  all  these 
trees  have  come 
through  the  winter 
in     excellent     shape, 
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and  a  program,  modi- 
fied to  fit  the  changing  conditions,  was  planned 
for  each  year  following,  so  that  in  time  not 
only  would  the  trees  be  in  good  condition  but 
the  general  public  would  come  to  realize  the 
value  of  the  trees  and  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  their  care. 

As  a  result  of  Tree  Planting  Week  not  only 
were  there  planted  in  Cortland  enough  trees 
of  good  size  and  shape  to  more  than  replace 
the  1,200  or  1,500  trees  destroyed  by  tne  storm 
of- the  previous  season,  but  the  interest  spread 
among  various  organizations  in  the  city  and 


and  the  interest  this 
spring  in  following 
up  their  care  has  been  very  active.  The  citi- 
zens have  acquired  a  very  beneficial  general 
knowledge  of  their  shade  tree  and  park  de- 
velopment as  a  result  of  this  work. 


For  a  general  discussion  of  "Shade  Trees 
and  City  Forestry"  and  a  list  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  articles  in  The  American 
City,  relating  to  these  subjects,  see  the 
1924  Municipal  Index,  pages  94-95. 
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Random  Comments  on  Town-Planning 
Tendencies  in  Massachusetts 


By  William  Roger  Greeley 

Architect  and  Town  Planner 


THERE  has  been  a  law  in  Massachusetts 
throughout  this  century  requiring  the 
progressive  aboHtion  of  grade  crossings. 
During  the  first  years  of  its  operation  many 
such  crossings  were  abolished,  with  far-reach- 
ing benefits  to  the  localities  involved.  Re- 
cently money  has  been  lacking  to  carry  out  the 
law,  and  so  the  good  work  has  languished. 
This  unhappy  condition  results  from  the 
impecuniosity  of  the  railroads.  Many  a  city 
or  town  has  waited  in  vain  for  the  time  to 
come  when  the  railroad  companies  would  re- 
sume their  grade-crossing  program.  The 
wisest  have  seen  the  hopelessness  of  such  delay 
and  have  taken  the  problem  up  from  the  other 
end — the  abolishing  of  some  of  the  grade 
crossings,  at  comparatively  small  expense,  by 
more  scientific  planning  of  the  highways. 

The  highway  often  crosses  and  recrosses 
the  railroad  tracks.  Just  as  two  minuses  make 
a  plus,  two  crossings  may  be  converted  to  none 
at  all.     In  the  city  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  it  is 


planned  to  eliminate  for  through  traffic  two 
dangerous  and  extremely  annoying  grade 
crossings,  with  scarcely  any  new  road  con- 
struction, simply  by  rerouting  over  an  exist- 
ing highway. 

A  large  percentage  of  existing  grade  cross- 
ings are  unnecessary  crossings,  grade  or  other- 
wise. When  this  becomes  more  fully  realized, 
a  great  amount  of  danger  for  the  public  can 
be  promptly  eliminated,  with  a  reciprocal  bene- 
fit to  the  railroads;  for  every  grade  crossing 
is  a  grave  financial  burden  upon  the  corpora- 
tion that  pays  for  its  maintenance. 

At  present  the  situation  is,  in  its  broad 
aspects,  simply  this:  The  public  pays  the 
railroads  for  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
maintaining  crossings  upon  which,  every  year, 
a  certain  number  of  said  public  must  be  killed. 
The  railroad  cannot  afford  to  build  bridges, 
and  the  towns  or  cities  are  almost  equally 
without  available  funds  for  such  costly  opera- 
tions.    The  railroad  right  of  way  cannot  be 


PROPOSED   f 
FR0PO5EO  5ETBAC 


A  SECTION  OF   THE  TOWN  OF  GARDNER,   MASS. 
East  Broadway,  South  Main  and  Elm  Streets  form  the  chief  thoroughfare  and  are  part  of  the  Mohawk  Trail.     By 
constructing  a  short  connection  between  East  Broadway  and  Chelsea  Street,  practically  extending  the  length   of 
High   Street,   and  by   widening   Summer  Street  on  one    side  a  complete  new   thoroughfare   is  secured  at  trifling 

expense,  and  two  grade  crossings,  A  and  B,  are  avoided 
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diverted.  Therefore,  the  only  remaining  way 
out  is  to  change  the  line  of  the  public  highway 
so  as  to  avoid  the  railroads.  The  plan  shown 
herewith  is  a  typical  instance. 

Setbacks 

The  rapid  growth  of  automobile  traffic  in 
recent  years  has  focused  attention  upon  the 
width  of  thoroughfares  and  also  upon  the 
dangers  connected  with  hidden  corners.  The 
necessity  of  widening  existing  highways,  espe- 
cially in  our  cities,  has  brought  us  face  to 
face  with  the  enormous  cost  of  condemning 
buildings  along  the  lines  of  such  thorough- 
fares. 

These  considerations  have  caused  many 
communities  to  take  up  actively  the  establish- 
ing of  building  lines,  or  setbacks,  on  important 
streets.  The  town  of  Brookline  has  already 
established  several  miles  of  such  building  lines 
at  a  very  trifling  cost  to  the  town.  The  result 
will  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expense 
of  securing  these  setbacks.  The  town  of  Win- 
chester has  pursued  the  same  policy.  Lexing- 
ton has  already  tried  out  a  method  of  secur- 
ing a  setback  through  a  petition  of  abuttors 
along  Massachusetts  Avenue  near  the  cenier 
of  the  town,  and  signatures  to  such  a  petition 
have  been  obtained  from  every  property  owner 
on  both  sides  of  the  street. 

The  value  to  any  given  property  holder  of 
protecting  himself  against  possible  injury 
through  the  construction  on  neighboring  prop- 
erty of  a  new  building  set  directly  up  to  the 
line  of  the  sidewalk  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  theoretical  loss  to  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  building  up  to  his  own  line.  At 
least,  this  is  the  way  that  it  seems  to  work  out 
very  often  in  actual  practice.  Where  build- 
ings have  already  been  erected  adjacent  to 
the  street  line,  there  is  no  immediate  damage 
to  such  property,  as  the  restricting  is  not  re- 
troactive, but  applies  only  to  reconstruction 
or  new  buildings.  The  advantage  in  the  fu- 
ture of  a  wider  street,  with  consequent  freer 
transportation,  is  ample  compensation  in  the 
case  of  lots  of  ordinary  dimensions,  for  the 
loss  of  the  narrow  front  strip  of  line.  The 
net  result  is  not  a  loss  of  front  line,  but  virtu- 
ally the  loss  of  the  narrow  strip  at  the  rear  of 
the  lot  and  the  location  of  the  lot  upon  a 
broader  and  better  street.  A  copy  of  the 
above-mentioned  petition  follows: 

To  the  Selectmen  and  Board  of  Survey,  Lexington,  Mass.: 
Subject  to  the  conditions  named  below,  the  undersigned 
owners  of  property  bordering  on  North  Hancock  Street 
respectfully  petition  your  honorable  Board  to  establish,  as 
provided  by  law,  a  building  line  upon  each  side  of  said 
street  as  follows,  namely,  beginning  at  the  easterly  end 
of  said  North  Hancock  Street  at  its  junction  with  Han- 
cock and  Burlington  Streets  and  extending  to  the  westerly 


end  of  said  street  at  its  junction  with  Bedford  Street,  a 
southerly  building  line  to  be  25  feet  in  and  distant  from 
the  southerly  exterior  line  of  said  street,  and  beginning 
at  the  said  easterly  end  of  North  Hancock  Street  and 
extending  to  the  westerly  end  at  said  junction  with  Bed- 
ford Street,  a  northerly  building  line  to  be  25  feet  in 
and  distant  from  the  northerly  exterior  line  of  said  North 
Hancock  Street;  and  we  hereby  mutually  agree  and 
covenant  with  each  otiier  and  with  the  town  represented 
by  you,  to  execute  any  agreements,  conveyances  or  re- 
leases necessary  to  establish  the  said  building  line  as 
appurtenant  to  our  respective  premises,  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  said  agreement  and  covenant  are  made 
upon  and  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Said  agreement  and  covenant  shall  not  apply  to 
existing  buildings  or  structures,  but  only  to  new  struc- 
tures and  to  additions  to  or  extensions  of  existing  struc- 
tures. 

(2)  Said  agreement  shall  not  be  binding  upon  the  un- 
dersigned unless  and  until  at  least  75  per  cent  of  all 
sole  owners  or  property  abutting  on  said  street  shall  have 
signed  like  agreements. 

Street  Corners 

In  connection  with  working  out  a  zoning 
plan,  there  is  a  tendency  to  provide  small  busi- 
ness zones  at  the  intersection  of  important 
thoroughfares.  This  is  logical,  but  needs  to  be 
handled  carefully.  Stores  built  up  at  such  in- 
tersections often  require  a  delivery  wagon 
backed  up  to  the  sidewalk  curb  in  front,  and 
such  wagons  very  seriously  cut  down  the  traf- 
fic passing  through  the  intersection  of  the 
streets.  It  seems  advisable  to  provide  park- 
ing space  somewhere  outside  the  line  of  the 
traveled  way  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Certain 
types  of  business  have  already  realized  this 
and  have  voluntarily  set  their  buildings  back 
to  provide  for  such  parking  space.  Gasoline 
stations  have  almost  universally  followed  this 
policy. 

The  town  of  Lexington  is  now  proposing  to 
work  out  such  a  scheme  in  connection  with  its 
zone  plan. 

Natural  Features 

With  the  increase  in  size  of  our  cities,  many 
existing  features,  both  natural  and  historical, 
are  swept  away  unless  some  agency  looks 
ahead  and  safeguards  these  features.  This  is 
proper  work  for  the  planning  board.  The 
popular  judgment  in  regard  to  historic  monu- 
ments and  natural  features  has  undergone  a 
complete  change.  Formerly  quite  indifferent, 
to-day  the  people  are  thoroughly  appreciative 
of  parks  and  scenic  beauty  in  their  communi- 
ties and,  as  a  rule,  have  learned  to  value  their 
historic  monuments.  Many  beauties  of  na- 
ture have  passed  forever,  but  those  that  are 
left  may  well  command  the  attention  of  the 
planning  board.  Whatever  the  board  can  do 
to  save  or  to  create  such  beauty  will  be  most 
highly  appreciated  by  the  better  citizenship  of 
to-day  and  by  future  generations. 

Control  of  Real  Estate  Development 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  well- 
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being  of  a  community  is  unscrupulous  real 
estate  development.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prevent  the  unwise  subdivision  of  land 
by  private  enterprise.  So  far  nothing  has 
proved  wholly  successful.  If  the  board  of 
Hirvey  refuses  to  accept  as  a  public  street 
rights  of  way  laid  out  on  private  property, 
nevertheless  after  houses  have  been  built 
upon  these  streets  the  popular  clamor  results 
in  the  final  acceptance  of  the  street,  espe- 
cially as  the  public  health  will  have  de- 
manded the  introduction  of  water-mains 
xnd  other  public  utilties  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  serious  health  menace  to  the  whole 
community.  Many  ways  have  been  tried  of 
warning  prospective  purchasers  against  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  where  land  develop- 


ments are  not  being  laid  out  with  the  approval 
of  authorities  representing  the  citizens  of  the 
community.  These  efforts  are  not  wholly  suc- 
cessful, as  the  purchasers  are  often  the  vic- 
tims of  very  clever  misrepresentation  and  just 
as  often  are  unable  to  discriminate  between 
good  and  bad  advice. 

The  town  of  Melrose  proposes  not  to  allow 
any  permit  to  issue  for  a  new  building  in  an 
unaccepted  street  until  the  permit  and  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it  have  been  re- 
viewed by  the  planning  board.  This  is  an 
interesting  and  wholesome  provision.  It  gives 
the  planning  board  an  opportunity  to  consult 
the  prospective  builder  and  to  give  him  any 
warning  which  it  deems  justifiable,  to  save 
future  difficulties. 


How  Shall  We  Separate  Walkers  and  Riders? 


ONE  of  the  most  serious  of  traffic  problems 
is  presented  by  conflicts  between  automobiles 
and  pedestrians.  There  was  a  time,  not  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  pedestrian 
could  mingle  with  the  slow-moving  vehicles  in 
the  roadway  with  comparative  safety.  That  time 
has  passed,  though  the  common  law  still  gives  him 
the  legal  right  to  use  any  part  of  the  street.  The 
law  must  be  changed  to  meet  new  conditions. 
It  must  be  made  as  illegal  for  pedestrians  to  enter 
the  roadway  at  will  as  it  now  is  for  automobiles 
to  enter  the  sidewalk  area. 

The  present  trend  indicates  that  we  shall  go 
farther  in  the  separation  of  walkers  and  riders. 
No  matter  how  congested  the  traffic,  automobiles 
are  not  normally  driven  on  the  sidewalks.  This 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  drivers,  but  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  automobiles  are  so  constructed  that  it 
is  difficult  for  them  to  climb  the  curb.  Pedes- 
trians, on  the  other  hand,  are  not  so  handicapped. 
They  enter  the  roadway  at  will.  During  the  past 
summer  I  counted  jaywalkers  in  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles,  and  found  that  the  average 
was  more  than  1,000  per  block  per  hour  on  the 
busy  shopping  streets.  This  intermingling  in  the 
roadway  of  pedestrians  and  automobiles  retards 
traffic,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  accidents. 

Barriers  should  be  erected  which  will  make  it 
as  difficult  for  pedestrians  to  enter  the  roadway 
at  mid-block  as  it  now  is  for  automobiles  to  climb 


the  curb.  I  predict  that  the  next  decade  will 
show  many  of  the  trunk  highways  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  the  major  express  streets  of  our 
cities,  as  well  protected  against  casual  pedestrians 
as  are  some  of  our  great  railways  at  the  present 
time.  It  may  even  be  that  the  separation  of  ve- 
hicles and  pedestrians  will  go  so  far  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  those  on  foot  to  enter  the 
roadway  at  any  place.  In  Chicago,  there  is  a 
subway  which  carries  pedestrians  under  Michigan 
Avenue,  while  in  San  Francisco  the  pedestrian 
bridge  has  been  used  with  success.  The  protected 
safety  zone  and  crosswalk  are,  of  course,  merely 
other  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency.  Every 
city  can  at  least  afford  the  liberal  use  of  paint  to 
mark  out  the  street  areas  which  are  for  the  spe- 
cial use  of  pedestrians. 

How  far  we  shall  go  in  throwing  physical 
guards  about  our  traffic  machine  it  is  difficult  to 
tell.  Growing  unrest  is  bringing  about  many 
radical  proposals.  Some  cities  are  contemplating 
the  building  of  speed  checkers  in  the  streets  in 
the  form  of  raised  obstructions  or  depressions. 
There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  sooner  or  later 
the  law  will  require  that  every  vehicle  be  equipped 
with  an  automatic  speed  governor,  and  that  the 
heavier  types  of  vehicles  at  least  will  be  required 
to  carry  safety  fenders. 

— From  an  address  by  Miller  McClintock,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Municipal  Research,  Harvard  University,  at  the 
recent    Massachusetts    Safety    Conference. 


More  Than  Four  Hundred  Women  Hold  Municipal  Office 

in  Wisconsin 


ON  January  i,  1924,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Municipal  Information 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
there  were  over  400  women  holding  municipal 
office  in  Wisconsin.  Replies  to  the  Bureau's 
questionnaire  were  received  from  100  cities  and 
194  villages.  If  the  remaining  37  cities  and  i.Sq 
incorporated  villages  in  the  state  had  replied,  the 
number  of  women  office  holders  reported  would 
doubtless   have   been   considerably    larger. 

The  cities  reported  i  woman  mayor,  8  alder- 
women  including  a  councilwoman  under  the  city 
manager  plan,  5  city  clerks,  9  city  treasurers,  i 
auditor,  2  justices  of  the  peace,   i  supervisor,   12 


policewomen,  100  members  of  school  boards,  89 
menbers  of  library  boards,  11  members  of  health 
boards,  19  members  of  park  boards,  11  members 
of  cemetery  boards,  2  members  of  police  and  fire 
commissions,  i  member  of  the  hospital  board,  and 
I  poor  commissioner. 

In  the  villages  reporting  there  were  12  mem- 
bers of  village  boards  of  trustees,  14  village 
clerks,  28  village  treasurers,  2  assessors,  i  super- 
visor, 4  justices  of  the  peace,  20  members  of  the 
school  board,  23  members  of  the  health  board,  18 
members  of  the  library  board.  2  members  of  the 
police  and  fire  commission,  and  3  members  of 
the  park  board. 
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White  Joint  Filler  for  Concrete  Roads 

Two  Years'  Trial  Shows  New  Material  Has  Decided  Value 

By  L.  G.  Carmick 

Chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 


TWO  years'  trial  of  a  light-colored  mate- 
rial developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  for  use  as  a  filler  for  joints  and 
cracks  in  concrete  roads  has  demonstrated  that 
the  material  has  qualities  which  make  it 
decidedly  valuable  for  the  purpose.  Consider- 
ing the  lasting  qualities  of  the  material,  it  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  certainly  not 
much  more  costly  than  other  fillers,  and  it  is 
possible  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  no  more 
expensive. 

In  the  early  part  of  1922  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  began  a  search  for  some  mate- 
rial of  about  the  same  color  as  portland  cement 
concrete  that  could  be  used  for  filling  cracks 
and  expansion  joints  in  concrete  roads.  The 
bituminous  materials  which  have  always  been 
used  for  this  purpose  are  considered  fairly 
satisfactory  in  most  respects,  but  they  unques- 
tionably disfigure  the  road.  A  large  number 
of  different  substances  were  experimented  with 
and  abandoned,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
mention  here.  However,  after  numerous  fail- 
ures a  plastic  material  was  found  which  seems 
to  have  most  of  the  desired  qualities. 

Character  of  the  Material 

It  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  crude  unvul- 
canized  rubber  with  rosin  in  the  proportion  of 


one  part  of  rubber  to  about  ten  of  rosin,  to 
which  mixture  is  added  a  considerable  quantity 
of  a  neutral  white  pigment,  preferably  barytes 
or  titanox.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  at 
first  in  securing  a  homogeneous  mixture  of 
these  materials,  as  rubber  does  not  dissolve 
readily  in  melted  rosin.  But,  eventually  it 
was  found  that  if  the  rubber  were  softened  by 
allowing  it  to  absorb  about  twice  its  weight  of 
a  light  petroleum  lubricating  oil,  and  the  mix- 
ture effected  in  a  steam- jacketed  iron  vessel 
provided  with  revolving  arms  which  exerted  a 
mixing  and  kneading  action,  a  smooth  product 
could  be  obtained.  This  material  differs  in 
many  respects  from  tar  and  asphalt.  In  color 
it  is  almost  white,  but  it  can  be  readily  tinted 
to  any  desired  shade.  It  is  extremely  sticky, 
especially  when  hot,  and  has  a  high  degree  of 
ductility.  In  these  respects  it  resembles  bi- 
tuminous materials,  but  it  is  far  less  affected 
by  temperature  changes.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  melt  and  even  in  the  coldest  winter  weather 
met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington  it  does 
not  become  brittle. 

To  use  this  material  successfully  these  facts 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  may  be  melted  in 
open  kettles  at  the  roadside,  but  the  melting 
takes  longer  than  with  bitumens  and  care 
should  lie  taken  to  prevent  the  material  from 


THE      LIGHT-COIiORED     MATERIAL     FILLS      THE 
JOINTS  WELL,  DOES  NOT  BLEED,  AND   HAS  OUT- 
LASTED TWO  FILLINGS  WITH  ASPHALT 


THE     CRACKS     FILLED     WITH      ASPHALT     HAVE 

BEEN  REFILLED   ONCE  AND  ARE  NOW   BADLY  IN 

NEED   OF  FURTHER  ATTENTION 
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catching  fire  and  to  avoid  overheating.  At  a 
temperature  of  about  iio°  to  125°  C.  it  is  fluid 
enough  to  pour,  and  it  does  not  become  much 
more  fluid  even  though  the  temperature  be 
considerably  raised,  but  the  quaHty  of  the  ma- 
terial is  injuriously  affected  if  heated  much 
above  thie  temperature.  It  was  also  found  that 
it  did  not  flow  to  the  bottom  of  the  cracks  as 
readily  as  bituminous  fillers,  but  this  was 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  hot  iron  implement, 
with  which  it  can  be  worked  down  into  even 


THE  NEW  MATERIAL  IS  INCONSPICUOUS  AND  IN 
SOME  CASES  ALMOST  INVISIBLE 


very  narrow  cracks.  The  tool  used  at  present 
somewhat  resembles  a  laundry  iron,  but  with 
a  handle  long  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  use 
it  without  stooping  uncomfortably.  Two  of 
these  are  necessary,  one  being  heated  while  the 
other  is  in  use.  As  soon  as  the  material  is 
poured  into  the  crack  it  is  gone  over  with  the 
hot  iron  and  in  this  way  very  good  results  are 
obtained. 

Behavior  and  Cost  of  Filler 
This  crack  filler  has  been  used  experi- 
mentally in  several  of  the  states,  and  the  re- 
ports have  been  generally  favorable.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  the  Columbia  Pike,  an  ex- 
perimental road  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  near  Washington.  Frequent  in- 
spections of  the  material  as  used  in  this  road, 
and  comparison  with  the  several  types  of  bi- 
tuminous fillers  also  used,  provide  the  basis 
for  the  statements  made  in  this  article.  On 
the  Columbia  Pike  the  cracks  were  filled  with 
the  new  material  in  December,  1922.  A  recent 
inspection  shows  them  to  be  in  good  condition 
still.    The  cracks  are  well  filled  and  the  ma- 


terial has  shown  no  tendency  to  flow  out  or 
"bleed."  Traffic  has  done  it  no  harm.  The 
cracks  that  were  filled  after  the  men  had 
learned  how  to  handle  the  material  are  par- 
ticularly good.  They  are  inconspicuous  and, 
in  some  cases,  almost  invisible.  Cracks  that 
were  filled  at  the  same  time  with  asphalt  had 
to  be  filled  again  in  September,  1923,  and  are 
now  badly  in  need  of  further  attention.  The 
asphalt  flows  out,  causing  an  unsightly  black 
streak  in  many  cases  several  inches  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  crack. 

This  light-colored  crack  filler  costs  at  pres- 
ent about  10  cents  per  pound,  which  is,  of 
course,  much  more  than  asphalt  or  tar,  and, 
furthermore,  it  is  not  likely  that  its  cost  can  be 
very  greatly  reduced.  Also,  the  labor  cost  of 
applying  it  is  somewhat  more  than  for  asphalt, 
and  it  was  accepted  as  a  fact  in  the  beginning 
that  it  could  not  compete  in  price  with  bitumi- 
nous fillers.  Its  use  was  felt  justified,  how- 
ever, because  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  very 


THE    ASPHALT    FILLER    HAS    FLOWED    OUT    OF 

THESE    JOINTS,     FORMING     UNSIGHTLY     BLANK 

STREAKS  SEVERAL  INCHES   WIDE 


small  item  in  the  cost  of  a  first-class  concrete 
highway,  and  the  finer  appearance  of  the  road, 
due  to  the  absence  of  black  streaks,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  the  additional  cost. 

However,  in  view  of  recent  inspections  it 
seems  that  its  cost,  taken  over  a  period  of 
years,  may  not  be  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
asphalt  after  all.  For  instance,  cost  data  on 
the  road  mentioned  show  that  filling  cracks 
with  asphalt  cost  $0.0075  per  square  yard  of 
road  for  labor  and  material.    The  cost  of  the 
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light-colored  filler  was  about  i  cent  per  square 
yard  for  material  and  i34  cent  for  labor,  the 
total  being  about  three  times  as  much  as  for 
asphalt.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  if  the 
light-colored  material  lasts  three  times  as  long 


as  asphalt,  it  will  entail  no  greater  expense. 
Experience  so  far  seems  to  indicate  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

Acknowledgment. — Reprinted  from  Public  Roads,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Department 
of   Agriculture. 


What  Is  the  Best  Pavement? 

By  William  J.  Dougherty 

Secretary-Engineer,  Park  Commission,  Portland,  Maine 


IF  you  are  an  engineer  engaged  in  the  design- 
ing and  construction  of  street  pavements 
and  highway  surfaces;  if  you  are  a  contrac- 
tor engaged  in  building  roads  or  pavements; 
or  if  you  are  prominently  identified  in  your 
section  or  community  in  the  street-paving  work 
or  the  highway  construction  of  your  state,  you 
will  doubtless  be  asked  this  question  many 
times;  the  number  depending  on  the  extent  to 
which  you  come  into 
contact  with  the  public. 
If  you  are  in  the  cate- 
gory of  those  qualified 
to  discuss  roads  and 
pavements  intelligently, 
you  will  have  a  mental 
irritation  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  you  will  be  di- 
vided in  mind  between 
the  wisdom  of  making 
a  lot  of  technical  com- 
parisons of  the  types  or 
of  admitting  frankly 
and  briefly,  for  your 
own  convenience,  that 
you  do  not  know. 

And  how  very  many 
times  this  meaningless  question  is  put  forth  ! 
People  in  general^  of  course,  do  not  stop  to 
think  that  "best"  is  the  superlative  of  good, 
and  that  comparisons  of  pavements  or  high- 
way surfaces  must  be  made  on  common  bases. 
The  comparison  is  usually  grounded  on  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  vehicular  traffic 
to  be  accommodated. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  the  attempt  is  then 
made  to  determine  as  best  you  can  the  most 
economical  paved  surface  to  prescribe  to  meet 
the  present  and  the  estimated  requirements  of 
the  traffic  called  for,  and  it  is  not  a  brief  mat- 
ter to  discuss  the  relative  economy  of  several 
types  of  surfaces  which  may  be  proposed  for  a 
street  or  highway. 

Of  several  good  types  of  surfaces  which 
uiay  be  admitted,  the  type  carrying  the  low 


A  Helpful  Expression  of  Opinion 

This  article  was  not  originally  in- 
tended for  publication,  but  was  just  the 
recorded  thoughts  of  the  author  on 
one  occasion  when  he  was  asked  that 
embarrassing  question,  frequently  put 
to  city  officials  by  earnest  taxpayers, 
"What  is  the  best  type  of  pavement?" 
Solving  this  problem  is  the  same  as 
tackling  a  problem  in  mathematics 
when  there  is  one  unknown  quantity 
too  many.  It  is  only  by  the  careful 
consideration  of  each  factor  as  outlined 
by  the  author  that  any  reasonably 
satisfactory  and  intelligible  answer 
can  be  prepared. 


first-cost  will  have  a  strong  appeal,  but  it  is 
the  ultimate  low  cost  which  should  be  upper- 
most in  our  minds.  And  in  the  final  low  cos{ 
we  find  involved  the  durability  of  the  pave- 
ment and  the  interest  factor  over  the  "eco- 
nomical life"  of  the  structure,  or,  in  other 
words,  over  that  period  of  years  during  which 
it  is  cheaper  to  maintain  than  to  reconstruct. 
It  is  evident  that  we  have  some  indeterminate 
factors,  and  with  the 
ever-increasing  motor 
vehicle  production  we 
are  apt  to  have  more. 

Important  it  is,  also, 
that  we  should  have  in 
mind  the  "resistance  to 
traffic"  which  is  offerv°d 
by  the  types  under  con- 
sideration, for  herein 
lies  a  true  economy  of 
transportation  costs, 
which  should  not  be 
undervalued. 

Other  factors  which 
may  appear  minor,  but 
which  should  have  a 
place  in  the  comparison 
under  certain  conditions,  are:  the  general 
favorableness  to  travel,  or  the  esthetic  value 
of  the  type;  the  ease  with  which  cleaning  may 
be  accomplished,  if  in  the  case  of  a  street  pave- 
ment; or  even  the  degree  of  slipperiness  of  the 
surface  if  we  are  still  to  consider  the  horse 
in  this  motor  age. 

So  it  is  pretty  much  by  a  process  of  elimi- 
nating the  types  which  are  weak  in  the  impor- 
tant points  of  comparison  that  an  intelligent 
selection  of  a  pavement  should  be  made. 

It  is  only  by  deductions  similar  to  the  fore- 
going that  we  can  rightly  arrive  at  the  answer 
to  the  bothersome  question,  which  is  the  best 
pavement?  And,  how  many  taxpayers  would 
really  be  entertained  by  such  a  discourse? 

[Editorial  Note. — For  a  tabulation  of  types  of  paving 
in  American  cities  of  more  than  10,000  population,  sec 
the  1924  Municipal  Index,  pages  215-218.] 
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Specifications  for  Cast  Iron  Pipe 


AT  a  conference  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee  in  New  York  early  in 
June,  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  un- 
dertaken a  general  program  of  unifying  exist- 
ing specifications  for  cast  iron  pipe  into  a 
consistent  set  of  nationally  recognized  specifi- 
cations covering  both  gas  and  water  pipe. 
Consideration  of  the  subject  was  introduced 
in  a  comprehensive  paper  by  W.  G.  Hammer- 
strom,  which  outlined  the  present  practice,  not 
only  of  various  organizations  which  have  is- 
sued formal  specifications,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Water  Works  Association,  The  American 
Gas  Association,  and  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials,  but  indicated  the  more 
usual  commercial  departures  from,  and  exten- 
sions of,  these  standards.  Mr.  Hammerstrom 
also  outlined  the  foreign  practice,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  work  of  the  British, 
French  and  German  cast  iron  pipe  industries. 
After  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the 
various  problems  concerned  in  the  proposal  to 
bring  about  national  uniformity  in  the  indus- 
try, agreement  was  reached  on  a  general  pro- 
gram for  the  work.  This  program  covered 
unification  and  development  of   specifications 


flh'for  cast  iron  pipe,  including  materials;  di- 
mensions ;  pressure  ratings ;  methods  of  manu- 
facture, including  such  new  developments  as 
centrifugal  casting,  in  so  far  as  new  specifica- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  secure  satisfactory 
results;  elimination  of  unnecessary  sizes  and 
varieties;  consideration  of  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  coordinated  scheme  of  metallic 
pipe  and  fittings  applicable  to  all  common 
mediums,  po,ssibly  along  the  lines  of  the  work 
being  carried  on  in  Europe  on  the  same  sub- 
ject; and  methods  of  making  up  joints,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  the  determining  factors  as  to 
the  dimensional  design  of  cast  iron  pipe. 

The  types  of  cast  iron  pipe  under  standard- 
ization are  to  include: 

1.  Flanged  pipe 

2.  Flanged  and  bell  mouth  fittings  and  wall 

castings 

3.  Pipe  elbows,  tees,  Y's,  return  bends,  and 

other  fittings  not  now  included  in  stand- 
ard lists 

4.  Cast    iron    pipe    threaded    for    flanges    or 

couplings 

5.  Soil    pipe   and   other    light   types    of    cast 

iron  pipe  and  fittings 

The    standardization    will    be    coordinated 
with  that  of  the  existing  sectional  committee 


DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  STANDARDS  OF  CAST  IRON  WATER  AND    GAS  PIPES 
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on  pipe  flanges  and  fittings,  which  is  already 
well  advanced  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
the  Manufacturers  Standardization  Society  of 
the  Valve  and  Fittings  Industry,  and  the  Heat- 
ing and  Piping  Contractors'  National  Associa- 
tion. It  was  recommended  that  the  work  be 
carried  out  by  a  sectional  committee  under  the 
auspices  and  procedure  of  the  American  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee,  and  under  the 


joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  and  that  formal  recommendations 
to  this  effect  be  made  to  the  American  Engi- 
neering Standards  Committee.  At  its  meeting 
on  June  12,  the  American  Engineering  Stand- 
ards Committee  formally  ratified  the  recom- 
mendations and  designated  the  three  organiza- 
tions named  as  joint  sponsors  for  the  work. 


New  Street-Lighting  System  Increases 
Real  Estate  Values 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Extends  Installation  to  Suburbs 


THAT  the  cost  of  installing  an  ornamental 
street-lighting  system  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  been  more  than  paid  for  by  the  great 
increase  in  real  estate  values  in  the  short  time 
since  the  installation  was  made,  has  been 
affirmed  by  G.  M.  Miller,  Superintendent  of 
Distribution  of  the  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  who  had  general  charge  of  the  in- 
stallation.     The    installation    was    completed 


cast  iron  bases,  manufactured  by  the  Electric 
Railway  Equipment  Company.  Each  pole  is 
equipped  with  a  Westinghouse  municipal  trol- 
ley bracket  on  which  is  mounted  a  Westing- 
house  octagonal  Reflecto-Lux  top  with  a  600- 
candle-power  lamp.  These  tops  are  of  old 
colonial  style  and  are  composed  of  eight  sepa- 
rate glass  panels  which  can  easily  be  replaced 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a  panel.     The  tubular 
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NIGHT  SCENE  LOOKING  EAST  ON  BROADWAY,  LOUISVILLE,   KY..    SHOWING  DOUBLE   UNITS   ON  LEFT 
SIDE  or  BROADWAY  AND  SINGLE  UNITS  ON  RIGHT  SIDE 


October  25  and  since  then  the  real  estate 
values  have  increased  25  per  cent.  Moreover, 
in  Cherokee  Village,  a  new  subdivision  of 
Louisville  just  opened,  when  it  was  learned 
that  a  lighting  system  like  that  of  Louisville 
was  to  be  installed,  every  lot  sold  in  a  few  days. 
The  installation  in  Louisville  consists  of  112 
30-foot   tubular    steel   poles   with    ornamental 


steel  poles  take  the  place  of  unsightly  wooden 
poles  which  are  being  removed.  The  cost  of 
making  this  installation  was  $35,000. 

The  installation  in  the  new  Cherokee  Vil- 
lage consists  of  21  posts  each  equipped  with 
400-candle-power,  15-ampere  lamps.  All  of 
the  service  in  the  village,  including  telephone 
and  electric  lines,  will  be  underground. 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 
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A   City's    Liability   for   Acts    of   Its   Officers   and 

Employees 


GENERALLY,  an  employer's  ]ial)ility  to 
a  third  person  for  injury  inflicted  by 
an  employee  is  tested  by  the  fact  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  injury  was  inflicted  in  the 
course  of  the  employment.  To  some  extent 
this  principle  governs  the  liability  of  cities  as 
employers  of  persons  whose  wrongful  acts 
cause  damage  to  others,  although  municipali- 
ties have  broad  exemption  from  responsibility 
on  account  of  the  exercise  of  governmental 
functions. 

Below  we  present  some  abstracts  from  court 
decisions,  culled  at  random  but  serving  to  de- 
fine the  limits  of  municipal  responsibility  un- 
der this  head. 

In  the  case  of  Fowler  vs.  City  of  Cleveland, 
126  Northeastern  Reporter,  131,  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  said: 

"It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  in- 
demnify persons  for  loss,  either  from  lack  of 
proper  laws  or  administrative  provisions,  or  from 
inadequate  enforcement  of  laws  or  the  inefficient 
administration  of  provisions  which  have  been  made 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property.  The 
unwisdom  and  impracticability  of  such  a  system 
are  easily  apparent.  But  we  hold  that  where  a 
wrongful  act  which  has  caused  injury  was  per- 
formed by  the  servants  of  a  municipality,  in  the 
performance  of  a  purely  ministerial  act  which  was 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  without  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  injured  person,  the  municipality 
is  liable,  and  the  fact  that  it  derives  no  pecuniary 
profit  from  the  thing  done  does  not  change  the 
rule." 

The  decision  reached  by  the  Court  in  the 
cited  case,  that  a  city  is  liable  for  injury  to  a 
pedestrian  caused  by  careless  driving  of  a  fire 
truck  by  a  member  of  the  municipal  fire  de- 
partment, is  at  variance  with  conclusions 
reached  by  the  courts  of  most  of  the  other 
states  in  similar  cases.  "The  overwhelming 
weight  of  authority  is  to  the  effect  that  a  fire 
department,  maintained  by  a  municipal  cor- 
poration, belongs  to  the  public  or  governmental 
branch  of  the  municipality  so  as  to  relieve 
it,  at  least  in  the  absence  of  statutory  pro- 
vision to  the  contrary,  from  liability  for  in- 
juries to  person  or  property  resulting  from 


malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  connected  with 
the  maintenance  thereof."  (9  American  Law 
Reports,    143.) 

A  city  is  not  liable  for  negligence  of  a 
street-sprinkling  employee,  as  where  one 
dropped  a  hydrant  plug  cover  in  such  way 
that  a  child  was  injured,  held  the  highest 
court  of  the  land  in  the  cas'e  of  Harris  vs. 
District  of  Columbia,  41  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter, 610,    The  Court  observed: 

"When  sweeping  the  streets,  a  municipality  is 
exercising  its  discretionary  powers  to  protect  pub- 
lic health  and  comfort,  and  is  not  performing  a 
special  corporate  or  municipal  duty  to  keep  them 
in  repair." 

The  decisions  of  the  state  courts  are  at 
variance  on  the  question  whether  cities  are 
liable  for  negligent  acts  of  an  employee  in 
sprinkling  or  cleaning  the  streets,  or  collect- 
ing garbage.  The  different  views  are  ex- 
pressed in  14  American  Law  Reports,  1473- 
1480. 

Perhaps  no  more  comprehensive  or  concise 
summary  of  the  decisions  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  municipal  responsibility  has  been  made 
than  that  stated  by  a  standard  legal  authority 
as  follows: 

"To  determine  whether  there  is  municipal  re- 
sponsibility, the  inquiry  must  be  whether  the 
particular  officer,  board,  or  department  whose  mis- 
feasance or  nonfeasance  is  complained  of  is  a 
part  of  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  munic- 
ipal government ;  whether  it  was  at  the  time 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  or  charged 
with  the  performance  of  a  duty  primarily  resting 
upon  the  municipality,  and  if  so,  such  officer, 
board,  or  department  acts  as  the  agent  of  the 
municipality;  or  whether  the  agents  or  servants 
for  whose  acts  or  negligence  it  is  sought  to  hold 
the  corporation  are  its  agents  and  servants  for  the 
performance  of  a  public  duty  imposed  by  law.  or 
merely  for  the  carrying  out  of  private  functions 
which  are  for  its  special  benefit  or  advantage." 
28  Cyc.  1269. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  decided  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Judicial  Court  that  a  town 
in  that  commonwealth  was  not  liable  for 
malicious  prosecution  of  abuse  of  civil  proc- 
ess by  its  officers  and  employees  as  a  means 
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of  expelling  persons  from  the  town  (Broen  vs. 
Town  of  Edgartown,  128  Northeastern  Re- 
porter, I.)     The  Court  said: 

"In  this  commonwealth  a  town  in  its  corporate 
capacity  will  not  be  bound,  by  express  vote  or  by 
subsequent  ratification,  to  the  performance  of  con- 
tracts or  to  answer  in  damages  for  the  torts 
[wrongs]  of  its  servants  and  agents  where  the 
acts  and  duties  were  in  their  nature  unlawful  or 
prohibited,  or  were  wholly  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  town  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  incor- 
porated." 

In  the  case  of  Gold  vs.  Mayor  and  City 
Council  of  Baltimore,  112  Atlantic  Reporter, 
588,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  Maryland  held 
that  a  municipality,  in  operating  public 
schools,  performs  a  governmental  function, 
and  is  not  liable  for  negligent  acts  of  its  em- 
ployees in  performing  that  duty.  That  was 
a  case  where  a  pupil  was  injured  through  the 
fall  of  a  door  which  negligently  had  been  per- 
mitted to  get  out  of  order. 

The  handling  of  persons  sick  with  con- 
tagious diseases  is  a  duty  which  the  city  per- 
forms, through  its  officers  and  agents,  in  the 
exercise  of  governmental  functions.  The  bene- 
fits of  such  service  go  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  the  municipality  as  a  corporate  body.  Hence 
the  manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  city 
perform  that  service  cannot,  ordinarily,  render 
the  municipality  liable  in  damages.  It  was  so 
decided  by  the  Washington  Supreme  Court  in 


the  case  of  Lynch  vs.  North  Yakima,  80 
Pacific  Reporter,  79.  The  Court  held  that 
defendant  city  was  not  liable  for  smallpox 
contracted  by  a  fireman  who  was  exposed  to 
it  through  negligence  of  a  police  officer  in 
bringing  a  smallpox  patient  mto  quarters  set 
apart  for  firemen  and  there  fumigating  him. 

The  last  cited  opinion  is  in  line  with  the 
earlier  holding  of  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  (88  Northwestern  Reporter,  695)  that 
the  city  of  Detroit  was  not  liable  for  employ- 
ing men  in  dismantling  a  building  which  had 
been  used  as  a  smallpox  hospital,  without  first 
adopting  disinfecting  measures. 

It  has  been  frequently  declared  by  the  courts 
that  one  dealing  or  contracting  with  city  offi- 
cials and  employees  is  bound  to  take  notice 
of  limitations  upon  their  authority.  One  may 
not  blindly  assume  that  such  an  official  or  em- 
ployee has  all  the  authority  that  he  purports 
to  exercise.  A  case  in  point  is  McLean  vs. 
Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Newark,  no 
Atlantic  Reporter,  692,  in  which  the  New  Jer- 
sey Sirpreme  Court  decided  that  defendant 
city  was  not  liable  for  materials  and  labor 
furnished  on  orders  of  the  chairman  of  the 
public  building  committee  of  the  City  Council, 
the  orders  not  having  been  authorized  by  the 
city,  nor  by  the  committee  of  which  he  was 
chairman,  and  the  Council  not  having  ratified 
the  orders  or  any  like  orders. 


Sundry  Items  of   Municipal   Law 


Municipal  Liability  as  to  Sewers  and  Drains 

A  municipality  acts  ministerially,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  actual  damages  caused  by  the  negligent 
manner  in  which  it  discharges  its  duty  in  con- 
structing and  maintaining  sewers  to  control  water 
falling  or  flowing  on  its  streets,  according  to 
the  holding  of  the  Alabama  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  of  Kircus  vs.  City  of  Birmingham  (99 
Southern   Reporter,   780) . 

City  Held  to  Have  Rijs;ht  to  Temporarily  Segre- 
gate Parts  of  Public  Streets  for  Use  of  School 
Children 

The  right  of  a  city  to  temporarily  segregate 
parts  of  public  streets  for  the  use  of  school 
children  was  upheld  by  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court  in  the  recent  case  of  Owens  vs.  Town  of 
Atkins,  259  Southwestern  Reporter,  396.  Plain- 
tiffs unsuccessfully  challenged  the  right  of  the 
Council  of  defendant  town  to  permit  the  local 
school  board  to  rope  oft'  a  part  of  a  street  for 
use  in  conducting  ball  games.  The  Supreme 
Court  said : 

"The  Town  Council  and  the  School  Board 
joined  in  the  commendable  effort  to  furnish  the 
youth  of  Atkins  the  wholesome  sport  so  essen- 
tial to  their  physical  development,  and  also  to  af- 
ford them  and  the  people  of  the  town  an  inno- 
cent diversion,  which  added  greatly  to  their  pleas- 


ure and  entertainment,  by  providing  a  park  where 
the  great  American  game  of  baseball  could  be 
played.  This,  under  the  circumstances,  was  a 
use  temporary  and  reasonable  in  character,  which 
tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  town,  and 
which  the  Town  Council  was  fully  justified  in 
recognizing." 

Community  Building  May  Be  Built  at  Public 
Expense 

A  community  building  may  be  built  by  a  town 
at  public  expense,  as  a  "public  purpose"  for 
which  taxes  validly  may  be  levied,  held  the  Illi- 
nois Supreme  Court  in  the  late  case  of  Robbins 
vs.  Kadyk.  li^  Northeastern  Reporter,  863.  The 
Court  said  of  an  act  the  validity  of  which  was 
under  review: 

_  "The  act  in  question  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion of  the  community  building  for  the  free  use 
and  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  for 
lectures,  concerts,  free  amusements  and  entertain- 
ments, and  all  other  general  educational  purposes. 
The  annual  town  meetings  and  other  public  as- 
semblies may  be  held  therein.  The  providing  a 
place  for  the  annual  town  meeting  is  a  public 
purpose.  The  holding  of  political  meetings  and 
assemblies  of  people  for  other  purposes  and  the 
discussion  of  public  questions  may  be  properly  re- 
garded as  public  purposes  germane  to  the  object 
of  government." 


Zoning  Notes 


Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 

From  data  collected  1)7  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (233  Broadway),  and  from  other  sources 
For  further   information,    Mr.  Williams   may   be  addressed   in   care  of 
The  American  City  Magazine,   443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Recent  Zoning  Ordinances  and  Laws 

Boston,  Mass. — Special  act,  June  5,   1924 
Melrose,  Mass. — Ordinance  passed  by  town  Feb- 
ruary s,   1924 
SwAMPSCOTT,  Mass. — Ordinance  adopted 
Winchester,  Mass. — Ordinance  passed  by  town, 
and  approved  by  Attorney  General  March  25, 
in  force  April  11,  1924 
Minneapous,  Minn. — Ordinance,  April  7,  1924 
Omaha,  Nebr. — Ordinance  March,  1924 
Columbia,  S.  C. — Ordinance,  May  29,  1924 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

Maryland. — Goldman  v.  Crowther,  Building  In- 
spector of  Baltimore.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
filed  an  order  directing  reargument  in  the  case 
involving  the  validity  of  the  zoning  ordinance  of 
Baltimore  City.  The  reargument  will  be  heard 
during  the  October  term.  The  Court  directs  that 
counsel  in  their  addresses  shall  include,  but  not 
be  restricted  to  show,  the  following  questions : 

1.  The  amount  of  discretion  which  by  Section  22-F 
of  the  zoning  ordinance  is  vested  in  the  Board  of  Zoning 
Appeals,  when,  as  the  ordinance  says,  "there  are  practical 
difficulties  or  unnecessary  hardships  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  the  letter  of  this  ordinance  and  the  maps,"  Is 
there  anything  in  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  ordi- 
nance which  is  final  and  beyond  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals? 

2.  Would  that  section  permit  discrimination  between 
uses  of  the  same  general  description  but  with  differences 
in  condition  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on  in  one 
place  and  in  another?  Or  must  all  similar  uses  be  treated 
indistinguishably    in    a    class    in    the   same   district? 

3.  Is  or  is  not  the  power  given  by  the  ordinance  to 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  too  arbitrary  and  unlimited 
to  be   constitutional  ? 

4.  On  the  provision  for  appeals  to  the  Baltimore  City 
Court — can  the  municipal  corporation  without  legislative 
authority,  confer  a  new  special  jurisdiction  upon  a  state 
court  and  define  its  procedure,  as  this  ordinance  under- 
takes to  do? 

5.  If  the  provision  for  appeal  to  the  Baltimore  City 
Court  should  not  be  valid,  what  if  any  effect  would  its 
validity  have  on  the  validity  of  the  remainder?  Is  such 
an    appeal    necessary    to    the    ordinance? 

New  York. — People  ex  rel.  Frax  Realty  Co., 
Inc.,  v.  Kleinert,  Supreme  Court,  Special  Term, 
Part  I,  Kings  County,  reported  in  Nnv  York  Laiv 
Jourtial  July  10,  1924,  p.  1316.  A  home  for  the 
aged  is  not  a  hospital  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Building  Zone  Resolution  of  New 
York  City  forbidding  the  erection  of  a  garage  for 
more  than  five  cars  within  200  feet  of  any  hos- 
pital maintained  as  a  charitable  institution.  The 
case  cites  and  reviews  numerous  cases  with  re- 
gard to  the  meaning  of  the  word  hospital  in  such 
connections. 

New  York. — People  ex  rel.  Multiplex  Garages, 
Inc.  V.  Walsh ;  People  ex  rel.  Ashley  v.  Same ; 
Supreme  Court,  Bronx  County,  reported  in  Nnv 
York  Law  Journal  June  28,  1924.  Certiorari  to 
review  action  of  Board  of  Appeals.  Permit  had 
been  issued  for  and  there  had  been  erected  a  large 


number  of  one-car  garages  on  a  parcel  of  land, 
in  one  ownership,  in  a  district  designated  as  a 
"business"  district  under  the  New  York  City  Zon- 
ing Resolution.  The  garages  are  and  are  intended 
to  be  leased  out  separately,  and  it  is  not  asserted 
that  they  are  operated  otherwise  than  individually. 
The  basis  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Appeals 
revoking  the  permits  for  the  buildings  is  that  the 
erection  of  the  garages  in  a  business  district  is 
prohibited  by  Article  II,  par.  4,  subdv.  15  ol  the 
Building  Zone  Resolution  of  New  York  City,  to 
the  effect  that  in  a  business  district  "no  building 
or  premises  shall  be  used  and  no  building  shall  be 
erected  which  is  arianged,  intended  or  designed  to 
be  used"  for  a  "garage  for  more  than  five  motor 
vehicles."  However  desirable  it  might  be  to  re- 
strict as  to  number  the  erection  on  a  single  lot 
or  on  a  parcel  of  land  owned  by  a  single  person, 
of  one-car  garages  in  a  business  district,  the  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  such  restriction  either  in  the 
ordinances  or  in  the  statutes.  The  power  given  the 
Board  of  Appeals  to  relieve  or  relax  does  not  give 
it  the  right  to  declare  to  be  illegal  a  use  which 
was  previously  legal  and  which  has  not  been 
made  illegal  by,  or  pursuant  to,  statute. 

New  York. — Village  of  Larchmont  v.  Town  of 
Mamaroneck,  208  App.  Div.  812.  (Memorandum 
judgment  without  opinion.)  The  village  of 
Larchmont,  within  the  town  of  Mamaroneck, 
sought  to  erect  on  property  belonging  to  it,  and 
located  within  the  town,  and  outside  the  village, 
a  building  for  the  storage  of  material  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  village  water-works.  The 
lot  in  question  was  within  a  district  zoned  by  the 
town  as  residential.  Held  that  the  town  be 
enjoined  from  interfering  with  the  construction 
of  any  building  on  the  premises,  held  by  the  vil- 
lage for  public  use,  designed  and  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  that  public  use  into  execution. 

Ohio. — Kuhn  Bros.  v.  City  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio  Bulletin  and  Reporter,  June  16,  1924,  25 
Ohio  Nisi  Prius  Reports,  N.S.,  p.  31.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  Youngstown  zoning  ordinance  forbid- 
ding the  erection  of  apartment  houses  in  a  given 
district,  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
The  Court  in  its  opinion  discusses  the  question 
fully  and  cites  and  reviews  the  authorities  at 
length. 

Ohio. — Santangelo  v.  City  of  Cincinnati,  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Cincinnati,  June  18,  1924.  In  this 
case  the  Court  upholds  the  constitutionality  of  a 
provision  in  the  zoning  ordinance  forbidding  the 
erection  of  stores  in  residential  districts. 

Ohio. — Appeal  of  White  from  Decision  of 
Board  of  Appeals  under  Zoning  Ordinance  of 
City  of  Pittsburgh.  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Allegheny  County,  April  Term,  1924.  The  Pitts- 
burgh zoning  ordinance  provides  that  in  the  first 
area  districts,  in  one  of  which  the  property  in 
question  is  situated,  "when  the  front  wall  of 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  on  one  side 
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The  Public  Demands  Action 


Tax-payers  of  every  class  and  the 
entire  motoring  public  expect  city 
streets  and  country  highways  to  be 
kept  free  from  snow  in  the  winter. 
They  are  no  longer  satisfied  with 
half-year  traffic.  They  want  pro- 
tection against  snow  blockades, 
against  business  losses,  fire  perils, 
and  the  tremendous  inconvenience 
always  caused  by  blockaded  streets 
and  roads. 

Many  northern  communities  are 
fully  protected  because  they  are 
equipped  with  "Caterpillar"  Tract- 
ors and  snow  plows  for  battling 
the  severest  storms  and  plowing 
through  the  deepest  drifts.  The 
"Caterpillar"  has  been  the  pioneer 
in  snow  removal,  as  it  has  invari- 


ably pioneered  in  every  other  field 
of  tractive  service.  It  has  the  power, 
speed,  traction,  flexibility,  and  the 
rugged  endurance  demanded  for 
continuous  operation  under  the 
most  severe  winter  conditions. 

Investigate  the  "Caterpillar"  NOW. 
Prepare  your  community  against 
next  winter's  storms. 

Experienced  municipal,  park,  and 
road  officials  in  every  part  of  the 
country  have  found  the  "Cater- 
pillar" to  be  the  most  dependable 
and  economical  power  for  grading, 
maintenance,  hauling,  and  year 
round  tractive  service.  There  is  a 
size  and  capacity  for  every  power 
need.  Catalogue  will  be  promptly 
sent  at  your  request. 


"THE  NATION'S   ROAD  MAKER" 

There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar'^ — Holt  builds  it. 

THE    HOLT   MANUFACTURING    CO.,  Inc. 
PEORIA,     ILLINOIS  STOCKTON, 

Eastern  Division:  250  W.  54th  Street,  New  York 
Branches  and  service  stations  all  over  the  world 
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of  a   street  between  two   intersecting   streets  has  the   proper    course   of    action    under    the    circum- 

been  kept  back  from  the  street  line,  no  building  stances.     There  were  present  Frank  H.  Sommer, 

hereafter  erected  or  altered  shall  be  placed  nearer  who  represented  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber 

to  the  street  line  than  the  distance  established  by  of  Commerce  in  the  Nutley  Appeal;  Edward  M. 

the  majority  of  the  eighty  per  cent  at  the  time  Bassett,  counsel  of  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New 

of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance."     The  appellants  York,    Herbert    S.    Swan,    who   has    zoned   many 

were  enclosing  an  open  porch  projecting  beyond  New  Jersey  cities;  representatives  of  New  Jersey 

the  line.     Held  that  such  action  was  a  violation  cities  and  civic  organizations   and  others.     As   a 

of  the  provision  of   the  ordinance,   and  the  pro-  result   of    the    discussion  the    conference   adopted 

vision  was  reasonable  and  valid.  the  following  resolution : 

'Ro^.^^t  7^„:„„  T  j*^_„*...<x  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting: 
Recent  Zoning  Literature  d)     That  the  recent   decision   of  the   court  of  last  re- 
James    Ernest    King,    who    so    often    before    has  sort    of    this    state    in    the    Nutley    case    should    not    deter 
written     interestingly    and    well    on    city     plannjng  municipalities    contemplating   the    adoption   of   zoning  ordi- 
,                      -LI                    .   ,                17-,  nances   from  proceeding   with   their  enactment. 

topics,   has   contributed  an   article  to   the   Boston  (2)    That  all  existing  ordinances  should  forthwith  be 

livening     Transcript     of     June     28,     1924,     entitled  amended  to  conform   their   terms   to  the   provisions   of  the 

"Zoning    Sweeps    Whole     Metropolitan     District."  standard    act    adopted    by    the    Legislature    of    this    state 

rp,           7-   I      •                   r    1           •            r   iL                              r  at  its  last  session. 

The  article  is  a  careful  review  of  the  progress  of  (3)     ^hat  all  zoning  ordinances  hereafter  adopted,   and 
zoning   in   the  various   parts   of   the  region   in  and  all    ordinances    in    amendment    of    existing    zoning    ordi- 
around    Boston.  nances    hereafter    enacted,    should    emphasize    the    phases 
Trvinp-   Stpwart   nf   thp   TTnivprsitv   nf   TevaQ  has  °^    ^^^    police    power    of    the    state    in    exercise    of    which 
irving  ^jtewart  o:   tne    university  Ot    iexas  rias  ^^^-^   ordinance  is   adopted,   and  the   conditions   which,   in 
written  an  article  for  the  National  MuniCtpal  Ke-  the    general    welfare    in    the    judgment    of    the    governing 
^ncw  of  June,  1924,  on  "Zoning  and  the  Courts  in  body,  demand  the  adoption  of  such  ordinance. 
Texas."     His  review  of  the   Texas  cases  on  the  /*>    That  all  municipalities  proceed  without  delay  to 
,•..,,•        .       .u               1      •         i.     i   u      -L-  set  up  the  Board  of  Adjustment  provided  for  in  the  new 
subject  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that     nothing  ^ct  and  to  define  its  powers  with  precision, 
short    of    a    constitutional    amendment    will    permit  (5)     That    all    municipalities    interested    in    z&ning   con- 
zoning    to    be    carried    on    in    Texas;    and    in    the  t'^u^   '"   association   together   actively    and   aggressively    to 
lie-ht  of   the  state's   exnerienre  with   nronnspH   rnn-  secure    general    recognition    of    the    value,    and    judicial 
llgnt  01    rne   state  S    experience   Wltn   proposed   con  recognition    of    the    constitutionality,    of    the    zoning    prin- 

stitutional  amendments  one  granting  zoning  powers  ciple. 

to    cities    would    have    little    chance    of    adoption."  (6)     That   the   municipalities    continue   the   enforcement 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  Edward  M.  Bassett  and  "^    their    existing    zoning    ordinances    in    order    that    ad- 

..           .    J      .        r          ■             1       u   !•          xL   i        iU-  vantage    may    be    obtained    through    judicial    construction 

Other  students  of  zoning,  who  believe  that  nothing  ^f  the  various  features  of  the  act  under  which  such  ordi- 

in  the  decisions  in  Texas  precludes  the  state  from  nances  were  adopted  as  a  guide  to  future  action, 

authorizing  its   cities   by  a   proper  enabling  act  to  (7)     That  to  that  end  the  present  Zoning  Committee  of 

arlnnt    ynnino-   nrrlinanrpc  ^'^^  League  be   and  IS  hereby  continued  as  the  Executive 

aaopi    zoning   orainances.  Committee  of  the  municipalities  interested  in  zoning. 

Conference  on  Nutley    Case  (8)     That   through    such    Committee,   and  acting   under 

^      T                                            I-                          t    1  1      .    .1  its    guidance    and    advice,    the    associated    municipalities 

On  June  20,   1924,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  unite   for  the  defense  of   any   action   which  in  the  judg- 

City  Hall,  Newark,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  ment   of   such  committee   may   retard   the   full    recognition 

Jersey    State    League   of    Municipalities,   to   discuss  ^J}^  sanction  of  the  zoning  principle  in  that  state  in  order 

lu        o:     i      r  iU      ?T    ii                             Xi            r          j  i  that  the  burden  of  bearing  the  burden  of  litigation  which 

the  eftect  of  the  Nutley  case,  so  often  referred  to  j,  common  interest  shall  not  fall  wholly  upon  the  mu- 

heretofore    in   these    columns,    and    to    decide   upon  nicipality   in   which   such   action    may   originate. 

The  Municipal  Bond  Market 

By   Sanders  Shanks,   Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 

THERE    has    been   a    marked   reduction    since  ing  a  4^  per  cent  net  interest  rate  last  January 

July  I  in  the  volume  of  new  financing  on  the  could  now  be  negotiated  on  a  net  4.20  per  cent 

part  of  states  and  municipalities.     The  first  interest  basis.     Figure  out  the  saving  on  a  $100,- 

six  months  of  the  year  was  a  record-breaking  pe-  000  bond  issue,  and  this  reduced  interest  chaige 

riod   in   that   respect,   over  $800,000,000   worth  of  represents  a  big  item  to  the  thousands  of  commu- 

new  bond  issues  having  been   floated.     With  the  nities  with  their  tremendous  aggregate  of  loans, 

seasonal  dullness  featuring  the  investment  markets,  The  following  list  of  important  loans  floated  in 

it  is  fortunate  that  new  loans  are  not  coming  on  July  will  illustrate  the  advanced   price   level   for 

the  market  at  the  pace  of  earlier  in  the  year.    As  state    and    municipal    loans    established    in    recent 

it  is,  a  good  balance  between  supply  and  demand  weeks  : 

seems  likely  to  obtain  until  investment  activity  is  _^                            Net 

resumed    after    Labor    Day.      H    a   much-reduced  Rate                       Rate 

supply    of    new    bonds    is    then    still    the    rule,    the  Municipality  or  State    Amount         (%)       Maturity     (%) 

market  should  be  in  a  strong  position,  and  even      State  of  Delaware $500,000        4  i964        4.05 

hieher    orices    than   those   current   micht   well   be  State   of    Michigan..  3,000,000    4&4J4         1944        4.10 

nigner    prices    man    luose    current    migiit    wen    uc       ^^^^^^^    ^     Y 2,010,000     4&4'4       1924-44       3.99 

looked    tor.  Bridgeport,    Conn.     ..       450,000        4^4           1925-54       4.00 

The  advance   in   market  values   since  the  year  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C.     300,ooo       4^         1929-39      4.72 

,j.  ,  ^j-11  -.J        A  Chicago.    Ill 5,000,000  4  1925-45       4.21 

Started  is  perhaps  not  fully  appreciated.     Assum-  E^sex  Co.,  N.  J....  1,450,000       4j4         1925-74      4.17 

ing  that  the  typical  municipal  improvement  bond      Johnstown,  Pa 425,000       4J4  1939       4.I8 

issue  runs  for  20  years  and  would  have  sold  seven  f^T" Angeles^T o.' ,"     ^°°'*^°°       *^           "^^       ^'^^ 

months  ago  at  100  cents  on  the  dollar  with  the         Calif ".'.  5,000,000        5  1925-44      4.78 

coupon  rate  at  45^  per  cent,  it  may  be  stated  that  Marion    Co.,    Ind...      800,000         4'^      1925-40      4!i2 

,     *^  ,         ,      "^      ,,  1    i     J  u„..4.    Trw^         Norfolk,  Va 3,000,000     4^  &  5       1934-51       4  64 

the  same  bond  would  command  to-day  about  104.      Philadelphia,  Pa 5,000.000       ^%       1925-1944    4.12 

Expressed  differently,  this  means  that  a  loan  cost-      Toledo,  0 350,000       4J4  1929       4.40 
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City   of   Cambridge    reduces   cost   of   cleaning 
Catch   Basins    with    4-cylinder     Autocars 


4-cylinder,  2-  to  3-ton  Autocar  owned  by  the  City  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  saving-  time  and  money  and  its  em- 
ployees' health  with  a  4-cylinder,  2-  to  3-ton  Autocar  equipped  with  a  Healy 
catch  basin  cleaner,  a  special  apparatus  for  cleaning  out  catch  basins  without 
going  down  into  the  manhole. 

The  equipment  is  guaranteed  by  its  maker  to  clean  out  all  sizes  and  makes 
of  catch  basins,  regardless  of  what  is  in  them.  Mud,  waste  paper,  rags,  baby 
carriage  wheels,  discarded  automobile  tires — everything  comes  out,  without 
breaking  the  Board  of  Health  regulation  forbidding  city  employees  to  go 
down  into  catch  basins. 

And  the  4-cylinder  Autocar  does  its  part  of  the  work  in  an  equally  efficient 
manner.  The  engine,  through  the  Autocar  power  take-ofif,  supplies  the  power 
for  operating  the  bucket,  and  also  for  the  pump  used  in  draining  off  the  water. 
With  this  4-cylinder  Autocar  the  City  of  Cambridge  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
cleaning  catch  basins  to  a  small  percentage  of  what  it  was  formerly, 

TKe  Autocar  Company 

ESTABLISHED   1897 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Branches  in  45  cities 

Autoc  ar 

gas  and  electric  trucks 

EITHER  OR  BOTH  -  AS  YOUR  WORK  REQUIRES 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices  do  nat  include  postage  unless  so  stated 


Hygiene  and  Public  Health. — By  George  M.  Price, 
M.  D.,  Director,  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control; 
Director,  Union  Health  Center,  New  York  City.  Lea 
&  Febiger,  Philadelphia.  1924.  Third  edition,  thor- 
oughly  revised.    VIII    +    306   pp.     $2.25. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  vast  subject  are  covered 
briefly,  omitting  any  discussion  of  personal  hygiene. 
This  latest  edition  includes  new  chapters  on  the 
hygiene  of  childhood  and  on  food.  The  topical  pres- 
entation and  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the  chapters 
adapt  the  book  for  classroom  use.  The  chapter  divi- 
sions are:  Housing  Hygiene;  Child  Hygiene;  School 
Hygiene;  Industrial  Hygiene;  Public  Water- Supply ; 
Foods;  Meat  Foods;  Milk  Supply;  Disposal  of  Waste 
Matter;  Public  Nuisances;  The  Prevention  of  Infectious 
Diseases  ;  Federal  Hygiene.  ' 

Sewage  Disposal  in  the  Valley  of  the  Merrimack 
River. — Special  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  Relative  to  the  Matter  of 
Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Merrimack  River.  Senate  Document  No.  492.  April, 
1924.  60  pp.  Maps,  tables.  Reporting  upon  a  general 
system  of  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  river,  and  affecting  the  cities  of  Lowell, 
Lawrence,  Haverhill  and  Newburyport  anri  the  towns  of 
Dracut,  Tyngsborough,  Chelmsford,  Billerica,  Tewksbury, 
Andover,  North  Andover,  Methuen,  Groveland,  West 
Newbury,  Merrimac,  Amesbury,  and  Salisbury.  (Apply 
to  X.  H.  Goodnough,  Chief  Engineer,  State  Department 
of  Health,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Municipal  and  School  Playgrounds  and  Their  Manage- 
ment.— By  J.  F.  Rogers,  Chief  of  Division  of  Physical 
Education  and  School  Hygiene,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. School  Health  Studies  No.  6,  of  the  Bureau.  Jan- 
uary, 1924.  22  pp.  Tables.  An  analysis  and  a  summary 
of  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  all  super- 
intendents of  schools  in  cities  having  a  population  of 
30,000  or  more.  (Apply  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office,    Washington,    D.    C.) 

The  Fiscal  Administration  of  City  School  Systems. — 
A  report  reviewed  and  presented  by  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  Commission  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
report  was  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  J.  R.  Mc- 
Gaughy,  Special  Investigator  for  the  Headquarters 
Staff.  Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  64  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  1924.  XII  -f  95  pp.  Dia- 
grams, tables.  Supplementing  a  chapter  of  the  General 
Volume,  "The  Financing  of  Education  in  the  State  of 
New  York,"  by  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry.  This 
study  describes  significant  differences  in  fiscal  practices 
in  city  school  systems,  classifying  these  systems  on  the 
basis  of  relative  independence  from  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  developing  a  valuable  statistical  technique. 
(Apply  to   the  publishers.) 

Minneapolis  Finance. — Budget  Facts  and  Financial 
Statistics  of  the  City  of  Minneapolis  for  1924.  Issued 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Taxation,  City  Hall. 
28  pp.  Charts,  tables.  The  chief  purpose  of  this 
publication  is  to  present  facts  pertaining  to  the  costs 
of  the  city  government,  about  which  inquiries  are 
frequently  made,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  informa- 
tion will  be  readily  available.  (Apply  to  George  M. 
Link,   Secretary  of  the  Board.) 

County  and  Country  Life  Problems. — The  County 
as  an  Administrative  Unit  in  Social  Work,  by  Howard 
E.  Jensen.  8  quarto  pp.  in  the  May,  1924,  issue  of 
The  Journal  of  Social  Forces.  Discussing,  and  illus- 
trating by  actual  examples,  the  advantages  of  the 
county  unit  in  this  work.  The  county  is  "the  one 
nation-wide  unit  of  local  self-government  in  America." 
"The  county  has  advantages  in  area  and  population. 
The  state  is  too  large,  the  local  community  too  small." 
Private  agencies  have  already  developed  county  pro- 
grams in  the  rural  field.  (Apply  to  The  University  of 
North    Carolina    Press,    Chapel    Hill,    N.    C.) 

The  LaSalle  Street  Improvement,  Chicago. — '  'How 
the  LaSalle  Street  Improvement  Affects  You."  Issued 
by  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  31  pp.  Addressed  to  the  property  owners 
affected  by  the  widening  of  the  street,  and  giving 
arguments  to  show  that  of  two  ways  of  making  the 
improvement,  one  will  increase  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty twice  as  much  as  the  other  will.  (Apply  to  the 
Commission.) 


The     Policewoman — ^Her     Service     and    Ideals. — By 

Mary  E.  Hamilton.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New    York.     1924.     XV    +    200   pp.     $1.50. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  ten  years  that  the  use  of 
policewomen  has  developed.  There  is  still  a  lack  of 
standardization  in  the  organization  of  the  work,  and 
this  book  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of  New 
York  City's  first  policewoman  to  summarize  the  essen- 
tials of  training  and  service.  Protection  and  crime 
prevention  are  the  watchwords  for  policewomen,  whose _ 
task  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  men  on  the 
force.  The  policewoman's  work  is  with  children, 
girls  and  women,  and  her  research  is  revealing  the 
sources  and  causes  of  crime  and  its  remedies.  This 
earnest,  illuminating  volume  presents  high  ideals 
based  on  wide  experience  and  understanding.  Its 
illustrative  incidents  point  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  analysis  of  this  important  field  of  woman's 
service. 

Automobile  Green  Book. — Vols.  1  and  2,  1924.  Scar- 
borough Motor  Guide  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and 
Boston,  Mass.     827  and  921  pp.     Maps.     $3.00  each. 

Volume  1  is  the  official  guide  book  of  the  Automobile 
Legal  Association,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  and  covers  the 
New  England  States  and  trunk  lines  west  and  south; 
Volume  2  is  the  official  touring  guide  of  the  New  York 
State  Automobile  Association  and  covers  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Central  Canada,  and  Florida,  with  trunk  lines  to 
New  England  and  the  West.  Full  information  for 
motorists   over  these  routes. 

Competency  and  Economy  in  Public  Expenditures. — 
Edited  by  Clyde  L.  King,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  May,  1924,  issue  of  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  XI  -{-  366  pp.  48  papers  by  authori- 
ties, presented  under  the  following  large  divisions: 
The  Trend  in  Public  Expenditures;  The  Opportunities 
of  the  Budget;  Fiscal  Control  and  Competency  in  the 
Public  Service;  Self- Support  in  Public  Institutions;  The 
Relation  of  the  Machinery  of  Government  to  (Competency 
in  Public  Management;  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work 
Among  Public  Employes;  Competency  and  Economy  in 
Purchasing;  Morale  and  Ability  in  Public  Service.  (Ap- 
ply to  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  39th  Street  and  Woodland  Avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

California's  Highways. — Transactions  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California,  March,  1924.  101  pp.  The 
Section  of  State  Highways  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  was  re-established  in  1922  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  D.  Marx,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  Stanford  University,  to  consider  the  way 
in  which  the  the  state  highway  program  was  being 
carried  out.  The  material  presented  at  the  two  meetings 
of  the  section  in  1923  has  been  condensed  and  re- 
arranged, and  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Transactions. 
(Apply  to  E.  A.  Walcott,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Club,   San  Francisco,   Calif.) 

Sjrmposium  on  Public  Health  Training. — In  the  June, 
1924.  issue  of  The  American  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Authoritative 
articles  on  training  for  the  general  and  special  fields  of 
public  health  activity,  as  well  as  training  in  special 
subjects  for  sanitarians  in  general.  (Apply  to  the 
Journal.) 

What  Our  City  Councils  Are  Doing. — Brief  list  of 
references  to  ordinances  introduced  in  or  passed  by 
the  city  councils  of  large  cities  from  March  3,  1923, 
to  January  15,  1924.  List  No.  6,  Feb.  1,  1924.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Municipal 
Reference  Library,  1005  City  Hall,  Chicago,  111. 
(Apply  to  Frederick  Rex,  Municipal  Reference  Libra- 
rian.) 

Why    and    How    to    Teach    Civic    Effectiveness. — As 

illustrated  by  school  participation  in  the  Community 
Better  Homes  Campaign.  By  Elizabeth  Carlisle,  Head  of 
Civics  Department,  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.  Foreword  by  James  Ford.  Execu- 
tive Director,  Better  Homes  in  America.  Publication 
No.  2,  March,  1924.  Issued  by  Better  Homes  in 
America.  16  pp.  5  cents.  (Apply  to  the  publishers, 
1653    Pennsylvania   Avenue,    Washington,    D.    C.) 
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The  "Time-Test"  of  Underground  Work 

Durability  and  freedom  from  expensive  repairs  is 
the  "time-test"  of  underground  work.  For  this  reason, 
many  water-works  companies  specify  Mueller  equip- 
ment throughout. 

Note  carefully  the  construction  of  the  Mueller  Curb  Stop 
No.  E-551  shown  above.  The  key  is  tapered  toward  the  top, 
and  cannot  set  or  stick  under  the  weight  of  the  rod. 

Mueller 

Inverted  Key  Curb  Stops 

are  so  built  that  the  water  is  forced  beneath  the  key  through  the 
by-pass  on  the  inlet  side — thus  forcing  the  key  up  and  holding  it 
tight  to  its  bearings. 

The  patent  cap  prevents  dirt  from  working  down  and  causing 
a  leak,  or  interfering  with  the  perfect  opening  or  closing  of  the 
stop.  Each  stop  is  thoroughly  tested  under  200  pounds  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  is  fully  warranted. 

Write  for  detailed  descriptions  and  prices  in  any  quantity. 

Mueller  Co.,  Decatur,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

145-149  W^.  30th  St.,  New  York;  1072-76  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco;  2468  Hunter  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Community  Chests. — Three  pamphlets  prepared  by- 
Harvey  Leebron :  A  Model  Community  Chest  Constitu- 
tion, 16  pp ;  The  Financial  Federation  Movement,  100 
pp. — a  fact-finding  investigation  of  community  chest 
developments,  methods  and  results  in  150  American 
cities;  Billy  Welfare's  Travelogue  Through  Seven- 
teen Gates  of  the  City  of  Havaheart,  24  pp.  (Apply 
to  Harvey  Leebron,  Executive  Director,  Community 
Welfare    League,    Holyoke,    Mass.) 

A  Standard  of  Community  Excellence. — The  Kind  of 
a  Town  We  Would  Like  to  Live  In.  By  John  Ihlder, 
Manager,  Civic  Development  Department,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  An  address  delivered 
before  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  South- 
ern Commercial  Secretaries'  Association,  at  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  June  12,  1924.  14  pp.  Sixteen  items  on 
which  to  estimate  the  excellence  of  a  town.  (Apply  to 
the  author,   Washington,    D.  C.) 

Aquafax. — Volume  1,  Number  1  (June,  1924),  of  a 
magazine  published  monthly  by  the  Neptune  Meter 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  the  utilization  and  conservation  of 
the  country's  greatest  natural  resource— water.  54 
quarto  pp.  Many  attractive  illustrations  of  water-supply 
sources.  Several  articles  showing  the  importance  of 
■securing  and  maintaining  adequate  water-supplies,  and 
describing  special  projects  for  this  purpose.  Planned  to 
be  country-wide  in  its  scope  and  "direct  and  every- 
day" in  its  language.  $3  a  year;  35  cents  a  copy. 
(Apply  to  the  publishers,  Gay  &  Water  Streets,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  or  50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 


A  Comprehensive  City  Plan,  Memphis,  Tenn. — A  full 
and  detailed  presentation  of  what  has  been  done  to 
plan  and  carry  out  a  program  of  physical  improvements 
in  Memphis.  176  quarto  pp.,  with  many  views,  draw- 
ings, maps,  and  diagrams.  A  very  attractive  and 
interesting  report,  covering  all  the  phases  of  planning 
for  a  future  growth  of  fifty  years.  (Apply  to  Harland 
Bartholomew,  City  Plan  Engineer,  Compton  Building, 
St.   Louis,    Mo.) 

Chicago,  lU. — Annual  Report  of  the  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Library  for  1923.  (Apply  to  Frederick  Rex, 
Municipal  Reference  Librarian,   1005  City  Hall.) 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Department 
of  Street,  Sewer,  and  Catch-Basin  Cleaning  for  1922 
and  1923.  (Apply  to  Fred  Maag,  Superintendent, 
Street    Cleaning    Department.) 

Easton,  Pa. — Thirty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
City,  for  1923.     (Apply  to  W.  M.  Heiberger,  Mayor.) 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — ^Annual  Message  of  the  Mayor, 
May  26,   1924.      (Apply  to  Samuel  A.  Carlson,   Mayor.) 

Richmond,  Va. — Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Utilities,  for  1923.  (Apply  to  E.  W. 
Trafford,   Director.) 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Charities,  for  1923.  (Apply  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Couch- 
man,  Commissioner  of  Charities.) 


On    the    Calendar   of    Conventions 


August  7. — Saratog.\   Springs,   N.   Y. 

American    Association    for    the    Promotion    of    Hygiene 
and    Public    Baths.       Annua'    meeting.       Rec.     Secretary, 
Hildegarde   M.   Rosen,    140   West  98th   Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
August  12-15.- — Quebec,  Que. 

Dominion    Association    of    Fire    Chiefs.       Annual    con- 
vention.     Secretary,  Chief  James  Armstrong,  Fire  Depart- 
ment,   Kingston,    Ont. 
August   15-22. — Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 

American  Prison  Association.     Annual  congress.      Gen- 
eral   Secretary,    E.    R.    Cass,    135    East    15th    Street,   New 
York,    N.    Y. 
August  19-21. — Mason   City,  Iowa 

League  of  Iowa  Municipalities.     Annual  meeting.     Secre- 
tary,  Frank  G.   Pierce,    Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
August   19-22. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

International    Association    of    Fire    Engineers.      Annual 
convention.       Secretary,    James    J.    Mulcahey,    City    Hall, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
August  21-23. — Seattle,   Wash. 

Washington    Association    of    Commercial    Organization 
Secretaries.        Annual     convention.        Secretary,     F.     W. 
Mathias,    Commercial    Club,    Hoquiam,    Wash. 
August  23-24. — Moncton,   N.  B. 

Union   of  New  Brunswick   Municipalities.     Annual   con- 
vention.     Secretary,  James  King  Kelley,   108  Prince  Wil- 
liam Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
August   27-29. — Toronto,   Ont. 

Ontario  Municipal  Association.  Annual  convention. 
Secretary,  Horace  L.  Brittain,  189  Church  Street,  Toronto. 
September   2-4. — Sharon,   Pa. 

League   of   Cities  of   the   Third    Class  in  Pennsylvania. 
Annual  convention.     Secretary,  Fred  H.  Gates,  City  (Tlerk, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
September  9-11. — Reading,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania   State  Association   of   County    Commission- 
ers.    Annual  convention.     Secretary,  L.  C.  Norris,  Clear- 
field,  Pa. 
September  10-12. — Montreal,  Que. 

Canadian     Ta.v     Conference.       Canadian     Civil    Service 
Conference.      Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Horace    L. 
Brittain,    189    Church    Street,    Toronto,    Ont. 
September   15-18. — Topeka,   Kans. 

Southwest    Water    Works   Association.      Annual    conven- 
tion.     Secretary,  R.   D.   Morgan,   Mexia,  Tex. 
September  23-25. — Montreal,  Que. 

City      Managers'      Association.        Annual      convention. 
Executive   Secretary,  John   G.    Stutz,   Lawrence,   Kans. 
September  29-October  2. — Boston,   Mass. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  ImM'ovements.     Annual 
convention.     Secretary,  Charles  Carroll  Brown,  P.  O.  Box 
332,    Lakeland,    Fla. 
September  29-October   3. — Louisville,  Ky. 

National  Safety  Council.  National  Safety  Congress. 
Secretary,  W.  H.  Cameron,  168  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,    111. 

September  30-October  3. — Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Nezv  England   Water  Works  Association.     Annual  con- 


vention.    Secretary,  Frank  J.  Gifford,  715  Tremont  Temple, 

Boston,    Mass. 

October  6-9. — ^Washington,  D.   C. 

American   Institute    of   Park    Executives.      Annual   con- 
vention.     Secretary-Treasurer,  Will  O.  Doolittle,  Box  548, 
Minot,    N.    Dak. 
October   6-9.- — -Washington,   D.   C. 

American   Red    Cross.      Annual   convention.      Secretary, 
Mabel    T.    Boardman,    National    Headquarters,    Washing- 
ton,  D.   C. 
October  6-10. — Monterey,  Calif. 

League    of    California    Municipalities.      Annual    conven- 
tion.      Executive    Secretary,     William    J.     Locke,    Pacific 
Building,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
October   8-10. — Washington,   D.   C. 

American  Civic  Association.  Annual  convention.  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Harlean  James,  Union  Trust  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D.    C. 

October  8-10. — Emporia,  Kans. 

League   of   Kansas  Municipalities.      Annual   convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer,   John   G.    Stutz,    Lawrence,    Kans. 
Week   Beginning  October   13. — Pasadena,   Calif. 

American    Institute    of    Electrical    Engineers.       Pacific 
Coast  Convention.     Secretary,  F.  L.  Hutchinson,  33  West 
39th  Street,   New   York,    N.   Y. 
October  14-16. — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

American    Child    Health    Association.       Second    annual 
meeting.       Secretary,     Dr.     Philip    Van     Ingen,     370    7th 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
October  14-17. — Augusta,   Ga. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians.  An- 
nual convention.  Secretary,  W.  R.  Arbuckle,  Bayonne, 
N.   J. 

October  16-17. — Columbus,   Ohio 

Ohio  State  Conference  on  City  Planning.     Annual  con- 
ference.      Secretary-Treasurer,     Charlotte     Rumbold,     201 
Chamber    of    Commerce    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
October  16-21. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Playground    and    Recreation    Association     of    America. 
Annual  Recreation  Congress.      Secretary,   H.   S.  Braucher, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
October  20-22. — Washington,  D,   C. 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Organisation  Secre- 
taries.     Annual    meeting.      Secretary-Treasurer,    Raymond 
B.   Gibbs,   Chamber  of  Commerce,    Kansas   City,   Kans. 
October  20-23. — Detroit,   Mich. 

American  Public  Health  Association.  Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,  Homer  N.  Calver,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
November    4-7. — Houston,    Texas 

Texas  Association  of  Sanitarians.  Meeting — Annual 
Short  School  for  Sanitarians,  tn  cooperation  with  the 
Texas  State  Board  of  Health.  Secretary,  E.  G.  Eggert, 
Texas  State  Board  of  Health,  Austin,  Tex. 
November  10-12. — Harvard  University,  Cambridoe, 
Mass. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual  meeting.  Secre- 
tary, H.  W.  Dodds,  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Dixie  Highway, 
north  of  Toledo,  O. 
Tarvia-built  1910. 


This  1910  car  has  chugged  its  last  chug 
— this  1910  Tarvia  Road  is  still  good 


X 

wn< 


MAGINE  the  car  pictured  here  snorting  up  to 
your  door  tonight.  Yet  that  car  was  modern 
when  the  Tarvia  pavement  was  laid  on  the  Dixie 
Highway — back  in  1910. 

Those  old-time  cars  have  gone  their  way.  But 
the  Tarvia  pavement  of  this  heavily  traveled 
section  of  the  Dixie  Highway,  after  fourteen  years 
of  ceaseless  motor  traffic,  is  as  good  as  the  day  it 
was  laid. 

Only  the  most  economical  maintenance  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  Tarvia  pavement  last  indefinitely. 
And  these  facts  in  addition:  A  Tarvia  pavement 
will  not  wave,  roll  or  rut.  A  Tarvia  pavement  is 
skid-proof,  because  of  its  granular  surface. 

Thousands  of  Tarvia  streets  and  roads  have 
proved  to  taxpayers  that  for  the  money  spent 
Tarvia  gives  more  mileage  and  the  most  years  of 
satisfactory  paving  service. 

On  request,  we  will  gladly  send  you  descriptive 
booklets,  construction  data  and  specifications. 


'  Company 
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N»w  York 


Philadelphia 


Detroit 
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For  Road  Construction 
Ropair  and  Maintenance 


Chicago 

Cleveland 

Kansafi  City      Birmingham  Dallas 

Salt  Lake  City  Bethlehem  Lebanon 

YoungstowD    Milwaukee         Toledo  Colurabu« 

Baltimore        SyracuM  New  Orleans  Rochester 

In  Canada; 

THE    BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited 
"nntteal  Toronto  St.  John^N.  B 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 


Halifax.^.  S 
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News  and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City,  Town  and  County  Officials,  and  Others  Interested 
in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improve- 
ment Undertakings 


New   Venturi  Effluent  Controllers  at  Detroit 

By  Ed  S.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Charles  G.  Richardson 


Jl 


if 
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A  NOVEL  feature  of  the  Venturi  effluent  con- 
trollers recently  installed  in  the  new  rapid 
sand  filters  at  Detroit  is  an  integrating 
counter,  registering  the  total  output  of  each  filter 
in  gallons.  The  counter  is  a  part  of  the  controller 
gage  on  each  operating  table  and  is  in  addition  to 
the  customary  indicating  dial  and  recording  chart 
for  showing  the  rate  of  flow,  and  the  indicating 
dial  for  the  loss  of  head.  This  design  permits 
careful  analyses  of  the  performance  of  the  filters 
to  be  made  readily;  an  unusually  important  con- 
sideration where  there  are  eighty  filters  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  gage  mounted  upon  the  operating  table  is 
actuated  by  two  mercury  float 
wells  which  are  set  on  the  pipe 
gallery  floor  and  connected  to  the 
water  on  the  filter  and  to  the 
Venturi  controller  tube  in  the  ef- 
fluent line.  A  small  cable  con- 
nects the  float  in  the  loss-of-head 
well  to  a  counterweighted  pulley 
which  is  attached  to  the  loss-of- 
head  indicator  hand  and  also  to 
an  electrical  switch  "a"  for  the 
globe-light  alarm  on  the  operating 
table.  This  light  notifies  the  op- 
erator as  soon  as  the  loss  of  head 
for  the  filter  has  reached  its  per- 
missible maximum.  Another  small 
cable  connects  the  float  in  the 
other  mercury  well  to  a  counter- 
weighted  pulley  on  the  rate-of- 
flow  side  of  the  gage.  An  ad- 
justable cam  "b"  driven  by  the 
segmental  gear  "c,"  which  is 
mounted  upon  the  pulley  shaft,  op- 
erates a  small  pilot  valve  "d"  for 
the  hydraulic  piston,  which  in  turn 
operates  the  main  control  valve  in 
the  Venturi  controller  tube  in  the 
effluent  line.  This  design  permits 
the  control  rate  to  be  set  manually 
at  will  at  the  controller  table  in- 
stead of  in  the  pipe  gallery  be- 
neath. A  fixed  cam  "e"  upon  the 
pilot-valve  cam-shaft  moves  a 
vertical  counterbalanced  rod  "f" 
between  ball-bearing  guide  rollers 
a  distance  proportional  to  the  rate 
of  flow.  The  indicator  dial  hand 
"g"  and  the  recording  pen  "h"  are 
both  operated  by  this  rod,  and 
consequently  equally  spaced  grad- 
uations   are    used    for    both    the 


rate-of-flow  dial  and  the  chart.  For  the  counter, 
a  small  traction-driven  wheel  "i"  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  this  rod  is  moved  radially  from 
the  center  to  the  periphery  of  a  rubber-faced 
disc  "k,"  which  is  driven  at  a  constant  rate  by  a 
pendulum  clock  movement  "1";  at  high  rates  of 
flow  this  small  wheel  is  near  the  top  edge  of  the 
disc  and  turns  rapidly;  at  low  rates  it  is  closer 
to  the  center  and  turns  more  slowly.  Hence  the 
movement  of  the  traction  wheel  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  total  flow,  and  its  movement  is 
transmitted  ingeniously  through  a  light  square 
metallic  vertical  shaft  and  ball-bearings  to  the 
upper  counter  dial  "m." 


REAE  VIEW  OF  OPERATING  QAGE  WITH  COVER  REMOVED 
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This  is  a 
Life   Insurance 
Policy- 
Does  YOUR  City 
Hold  One? 


THE  LEHMAN  TRAFFIC  GUIDE 

may  be  called  a  life  insurance  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The  City  (policy 
holder)  purchases  the  Guide  to  insure  its  citizens  (beneficiary)  of  absolute  safety,  thereby 
eliminating  worry  and  preserving  life  by  preventing  traffic  accidents. 

To  City  Officials — It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  your  City  has  the  best  protection 
that  money  can  buy.  Insure  your  City  with  the  Lehman  Traffic  Guide,  a  marker  con- 
spicuous by  night  or  day  that  cannot  be  damaged  by  the  heaviest  loaded  truck.  The 
Lehman  Traffic  Guide  is  lighted  by  night  by  two  bulbs  which  shine  through  ten 
3^-inch  ruby  lenses.  It  stands  but  5  inches  high.  It  can  be  built  to  fit  any  size  man- 
hole, thus  doing  double  duty  as  a  traffic  g^ide  and  manhole  cover. 

Don't  VITait!  Insurance  tomorrow  will  not  be  of  any  assistance  today  in  preventing 
some  terrible  accident. 

ELKHART  FOUNDRY   &   MACHINE   CO. 

SOUTH  ELKHART  AVENUE  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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FRONT  OF  GAGE  SHOWING  COUNTER  AT  TOP 
OF  CASE 

The  design  of  this  controller  is  extremely  open 
throughout,  all  parts  being  easily  accessible  upon 
removing  the  rear  cover.  As  the  hydraulic  pilot- 
valve  is  located  on  the  outside,  no  water  can  enter 
the  case  containing  the  clockwork  and  meter 
mechanism.  The  controller  is  handsomely  finished 
with  engraved  metal  dials  and  an  especially 
blended  paint  which  matches  the  marble  controller 
tables.  These  Venturi  effluent  controllers  were 
supplied  and  installed  by  Builders  Iron  Foundry  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

A  Chip  and  Sand  Spreader 

After  several  years  of  experimenting  and  actual 
road  tests  under  hard  working  conditions,  the 
Universal  Road  Machinery  Company,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  has  placed  the  Reliance  chip  and  sand 
spreader  on  the  market  to  meet  the  demand  for 
spreading-equipment  to  take  the  place  of  hand 
labor.    This  spreader  is  a  piece  of  practical  equip- 


ment which  will  place  a  blotter  coat  of  chips  or 
sand  on  oiled  surfaces  and  will  spread  as  much 
material  as  ten  or  twelve  men  could  by  hand.  It 
is  claimed  that  it  spreads  with  absolute  evenness, 
and  the  quantity  of  material  can  be  regulated  by 
means  of  the  tail-gate,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  hand  wheel  operated  from  the 
driver's  seat. 

The  Reliance  spreader  distributes  the  material 
to  a  width  of  8  feet,  which  is  the  operating  width 
of  the  ordinary  oiler.  A  battery  of  two  machines 
can  cover  the  oiled  strip  as  quickly  as  the  oil  can 
be  applied. 

The  spreading  unit  operates  in  the  reverse 
direction,  placing  the  cover  ahead  of  the  wheels 
so  as  to  avoid  running  in  the  oil,  and  the  power, 
which  can  be  a  truck,  roller  or  tractor,  can  be 
used  to  push  the  spreader  or  haul  it  on  an  oflfset 
as  desired.  The  unit  was  designed  to  be  op- 
erated with  a  Fordson  tractor,  which  makes  a 
very  cheap  and  efficient  unit.  When  empty,  it  is 
handled  with  a  draw-pole  exactly  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  trailer.  It  is  fitted  with  solid  rubber 
tires  and  springs,  and  the  wheels  are  furnished 
with  roller  bearings.  The  capacity  of  the  body 
is  3  tons  level  full,  which  will  cover  from  500 
to  1,000  feet  of  roadway,  depending  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  material  spread. 

Special  Well  Construction 

The  Clark  well  construction  made  by  the  H.  W. 
Clark  Company,  Mattoon,  111.,  comprises  a  com- 
bination of  special  fittings  to  close  the  top  of  an 
operating  tubular  well,  providing  an  hermetic  seal 
at  this  point,  and  with  means  by  which  the  well- 
strainer  can  be  cleaned  by"  back-flushing  with 
water,  steam  or  air.  This 
seal  prevents  contamination 
from  surface  water,  foul  air 
or  foreign  impurities  that 
might  otherwise  enter  the  top 
of  the  well. 

The  operation  of  the  pump 
creates  a  vacuum  on  the 
entire  well  system,  in  many 
cases  greatly  increasing  the 
supply  therefrom.  Capaci- 
ties have  been  increased  as 
much  as  60  per  cent  by  this 
means.  The  vacuum  formed 
is  indicated  by  a  vacuum 
gage  which  forms  a  reliable 
and  convenient  telltale  of  the 
condition     and 


THE    CLARK    SPE- 
CIAL WELL  TEE 


CHIP  SPREADER  BEING  PUSHED  BY  MOTOR  TRUCK 


efficiency    of     the 

plunger  pump  at  all  times ;  as  with 
a  constant  working  vacuum,  a 
lowering  of  the  vacuum  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  worn  or  leaky 
pump  valves  or  packing. 

New  Organization 

When  the  Pittsburgh  Filter  and 
Engineering  Company's  business 
was  liquidated,  F.  B.  Leopold  or- 
ganized a  group  to  carry  on  the 
business.  This  organization  has 
now  been  incorporated  as  the  F. 
B.  Leopold  Company.  The  new 
company  will  design  and  construct 
filter  plants  and  furnish  all  of  the 
equipment  necessary,  such  as  dry 
feed  machines  for  chemicals,  con- 
trollers, gages  and  operating  tables. 
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l—ThinBarber-OreenesavedMrOuireii^ 
Rolfe,  Inc.. $3, (MX)  last  season,  pick- 
ing up  excavation  in  Richmond,  Va. 

2 — JVorking  in  close  quarters  at  Mc- 
Grady  Bros.,  Pitlsbtirqh.Jive  yards 
of  material  were  loaded  in  three 
minutes. 

3— The  disc  feeder  digging  into  stone. 
.Vo  shovel  clean-up  is  ever  needed. 

4— In  the  summer,  Worcester,  Mass., 
eonvertsitssnow  loader  into  a  buck- 
et loader.  It  loads  a  gravel  car  in 
one-fourth  the  time  eight  men  pre- 
viously required. 

&—The  street  commissioner  of  Worces- 
ter says  his  Barber-ttreene  Snow 
Loader  takes  the  place  of  100  men. 


The  snow  loader  that  pays 
for  itself  in  summer 


The  Barber-Greene  Snow  Loader  that 
cleared  last  winter's  snows  from  the  streets 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  grading  the  city's 
streets  this  summer. 

It  was  recently  put  to  work  at  cutting  road 
to  grade.  The  soil  was  a  hard  sand-clay, 
but  the  Barber-Greene,  converted  to  a  Self- 
feeding  Bucket  Loader,  cut  through  it  with 
no  difficulty  at  all.  It  was  not  even  neces- 
sary to  plow  the  ground  first. 

The  United  Electric  Railway  of  Providence 
also  owns  two  Barber-Greene  Snow  Loaders 
which  are  converted  into  Barber-Greene 
Self -feeding  Bucket  Loaders  for  summer  use. 

The  three  Barber-Greene  Snow  Loaders  in 
Providence  prevented  business  losses 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  last  winter.  Where  a  heavy  snow 
would  formerly  create  protracted  traffic  tie- 


ups,  the  Barber-Greene  has  lessened  these, 
and  in  many  cases  eliminated  them  entirely. 

Its  winter  service  alone  would  make  the 
Barber-Greene  a  most  profitable  invest- 
ment in  any  city  that  has  one  or  more  fairly 
heavy  snows  in  a  year.  And  when  the  same 
machine,  with  a  simple  alteration,  will  pay 
for  itself  in  one  or  two  summers'  work  in 
building  and  repairing  streets,  it  becomes 
an  investment  doubly  valuable. 

"Results  on  Road  Jobs"  will  show  you,  with 
pictures  and  detailed  descriptions,  the  ma- 
terial-handling layouts  employed,  and  the 
results  obtained,  in  every  section  of  th 
United  States.  "Mechanical  Snow  Han- 
dling" will  illustrate  and  explain  the  snow 
fighting  methods  that  are  in  use  in  many 
cities.  Both  have  a  fascinating  and  valu- 
able story  to  tell  you.  Send  for  them  now. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMP ANY-Representatives  in  Fifty  Cities— 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 


# 


Portable  Belt  Conveyors^^J^ Self  RedingBucket Loaders 

Coal  Loaders     •     .     .     Automatic  w  Ditch  Diggers     .     .     Coal  Feeders 
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Gasoline  Engines  in  the 
Municipal  Field 

The  value  of  the  gasoline  engine  as  a  standby 
unit  or  as  a  power  unit  for  emergency  work  in 
the  municipal  field  is  very  great.  It  may  be  used 
for  the  operation  of  electric  generators  in  munici- 
pal central  stations,  for  standby  power  at  the 
water-works  for  the  operation  of  centrifugal 
pumps,  and  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  fire-boats. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  has  a  fire-boat  named  the  Vulcan 
which  is  a  converted  Navy  tug.  It  is  equipped 
with  four  centrifugal  pumps,  each  rated  at  1,400 
gallons  per  minute,  125  pounds  pressure,  and  ac- 
tually delivered  1,500  to  1,600  gallons,  or  over 
6,000  gallons  per  minute,  using  four  Sterling 
gasoline  engines  made  by  the  Sterling  Eng;ne 
Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  each  engine  being  a 
6-cylinder  outfit  operating  at  1,200  to  1,500  revo- 
lutions per  minute. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  has  a  fire-boat,  the  John  H. 
Callahan,  which  is  a  converted  Navy  submarine 
chaser,  which  can  throw  a  3-inch  stream  335  feet 
high  under  250  pounds  pressure.  The  motive 
power  behind  this  stream  is  four  Sterling 
"Straight  Eight"  engines  of  300  h.  p.  each,  oper- 
ating four  centrifugal  pumps.  They  operate  at 
1,250  revolutions  per  minute,  giving  6,000  gallons 
per  minute  at  150  pounds  pressure,  and  at  1,495 
revolutions  per  minute,  4,760  gallons  per  minute 
at  256  i)ounds  pressure. 


Ironwood,  Mich.,  has  an  8-cylinder  Sterling 
240-h.  p.,  i,200-r.  p.  m.  engine  operating  a  5-stage 
centrifugal  pump  which  delivers  1,050  gallons  per 
minute  at  a  650-foot  head.  On  one  occasion  this 
pump  ran  nine  days  constantly,  furnishing  the 
town  with  its  entire  water-supply. 

South  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  one  of  the  many 
cities  which  have  1,200-r.  p.  m.  120-kilowatt  gen- 
erator sets  powered  with  8-cylinder  Sterling  en- 
gines. 

Brockville,  Ontario,  has  two  Sterling  8-cylinder 
engines  which  are  used  as  power  for  a  geqerator 
or  a  centrifugal  pump,  requiring  1,200  revolu- 
tions, 180  h.  p  each. 

Painting  Traffic  Lines  by  Machine 

A  machine  for  the  mechanical  marking  of 
streets,  highways,  special  zones  for  the  control  of 
traffic,  and  tennis  courts,  is  being  manufactured 
by  the  Simons  Paint  Spray  Brush  Company,  17 
Maryland  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio.  This  machine 
is  mounted  on  specially  designed  roller-bearing 
disk  wheels  fitted  with  rubber  tires.  The  outfit 
is  easily  handled  and  controlled  to  meet  the  or- 
dinary or  the  special  marking  conditioiis  found 
in  city  streets  and  public  highways.  The  ma- 
chine can  distribute  paint  of  any  special  con- 
sistency, mixed  for  extremely  rapid  drying  con- 
ditions, even  paint  that  will  dry  in  seven  minutes, 
according  to  the  manufacturers. 
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THE  VULCAN,  PIBE-BOAT   OF  NORFOLK,   VA.,  IN  ACTION 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  right! 

"It  melteth  not  in  the  sun" — wrote  Sir  Walter  in  describ- 
ing Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — a  material  with  which  he  had 
caulked  his  ships  while  stopping  at  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

Today — three  centuries  later — Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is 
the  "Standard  Street  Paving  Material  of  the  World."  No 
other  smooth-surface  paving  material  equals  it  in  ability  to 
withstand  the  wear  of  trafific  and  the  ravage  of  weather. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  a  nature-made,  solid  bitumen — 
not  an  artificially-produced,  unseasoned  compound.  That's 
why  a  Trinidad  pavement  never  "runs"  in  the  hottest  weather 
— why  it  is  practically  immune  to  damage  by  weather. 

Let  us  send  you  some  interesting  data  and  service  records 
of  this  remarkable  paving  material.    There's  no  obligation. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 

New  York        Pittsburgh         St.  Louis         San  Francisco         Chicago 


Kansas  City 


TRINIDAD  As^^^LT 
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PAINTING  A  SATETY  ZONE  LINE  WITH  SPEAT  PAINTING 
MACHINE 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  machine  is 
easily  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  who  cm 
mark  straight  lines  or  center  lines  on  highways 
as  rapidly  as  he  can  walk.  No  paint  hose  is  re- 
quired, therefore  the  element  of  clogging,  clean- 
ing or  renewing  the  hose  has  been  eliminated. 

Non-corrosive,  acid-resisting  metal  is  used  n 
the  mixing  valve  and  the  working  parts  of  t'le 
valve.  These  parts  are  strongly  built,  are  guar- 
anteed for  two  years  after  the  date  of  purchase 
of  the  machine,  and  the  manufacturers  say  they 
will  refurnish  them  free  of  charge  if  the  mixir.g 
valve  fails  to  function  properly  under  normal 
working  conditions. 

The  machine  marks  a  line  from  3  to  6  inches 
wide.  The  distribution  of  the  paint  is  controlled 
by  compressed  air  furnished  through  a  special 
strength  air  hose  attached  to  a  i>4-h.  p  portable 
gasoline  engine  air  compressor  unit  that  can  be 
man-controlled  as  the  marking  machine  proceeds 
with  its  work.  Two  men  can  easily  handle  and 
control  the  entire  operation  of  marking  without 
disturbing  or   detouring   normal    vehicular   traffic. 

Zone  Markers 

Proper  information  regarding  traffic  ru'es 
should  be  given  to  the  tourists  entering  a  city. 
Careful  driving  zones  should  be  permanently  aid 
positively  marked.  Also  "Safety"  zones  and  "No 
Parking"  zones  should  be  designated  by  the  proper 
signs.  The  ever-increasing  use  of  automobiles 
demands  that  city  officials  must  be  ever  alert  to 
the  needs  of  traffic  regulations. 

A  special  zone  marker  has  been  designed  by 
the  Automatic  Signal  &  Sign  Company,  1014 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  for  mark- 
ing safety  zones  where  the  marker  is  liable  to 
be  struck  by  careless  drivers.  This  marker  will 
swerve  from  side  to  side  but  will  return  to  the 
upright  position.  If  struck  "full  on"  and  run 
over,  it  will  lie  down  on  the  street  without  injury 
to  itself  or  to  the  machine.     It  is  easily  adjusted 


KEEP 

TO 

RIGHT 

SAFETY  ZONE 


A    STURDY   SIGN    THAT   REBOUNDS 

WITHOUT  INJURY  WHEN  KNOCKED 

DOWN 

to  a  ring  set  in  the  street  and  may  be  easily  re- 
moved. 

The  marker  consists  of  a  cast  iron  base  which 
weighs  only  16  pounds  and  a  114-iiich  pipe  stand- 
ard 4  feet  high  which  supports  the  aluminum 
octagonal  sign,  which  is  13  inches  wide.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  pipe  standard  a  spring  con- 
nects with  the  ring  in  the  pavement,  making  it 
possible  for  the  standard  to  right  itself  quickly  if 
it  should  be  knocked  over.  The  zone  markers 
come  with  various  wordings  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  location. 

San  Diego  Engages  Nolen 

The  city  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  engaged 
John  Nolen,  city  planner,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
complete  a  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  sane  and  well-ordered  growth  of  the  com- 
munity industrially,  commercially  and  socially. 
The  plan  will  not  only  take  into  consideration 
the  more  obvious  details,  such  as  a  scientific  lay- 
out of  a  perfected  boulevard  system,  zoning  and  a 
civic  center,  but  will  recommend  definite  water- 
front  improvements,   such  as   a  yacht   basin,   and 
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A  SPEEDY  TRUCK  $ 


Powered  by 
the  World-Famous 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT  MOTOR  chassis  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Here  is  a  newer,  greater 
Federal  —  the  crowning 
achievement  of  Federal's 
long,  successful  career ! 

All  the  Federal  sturdiness 
and  dependability — PLUS 
the  power  and  economy  of  the 
Willys-Knight  sleeve-valve 
motor  —  now  made  avail- 
able to  truck  users  in  the 


new  FEDERAL-KNIGHT. 

No  valves  to  grind — no  car- 
bon-cleaning—  50%  of  the 
usual  upkeep  cost  banished 
at  one  single  stroke ! 

Over  long  hauls,  under  full 
load,  Federal-Knights  have 
averaged  over  17  miles  per 
gallon  of  gasoline. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CCnCltAJ  .  lUJlflUT 

rCltClfHL  mTfllfTl 

A  SPEEDY  BUSINESS    TRUCK 
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the  allocation  of  the  entire  harbor  into  districts 
to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  recreational,  light  in- 
dustrial, u'harfage,  manufacturing-,  commercial  or 
terminal  uses. 

An  Electric  Traffic-Control  Device 

The  Attica  traffic-control  system,  which  has 
been  developed  by  the  Attica  Traffic  Signal  Com- 
pany, 330  Paxtang  Avenue,  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  is 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  more 
efficient  discipline  of  traffic  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  drivers,  pedestrians  and  police  officials. 
To  accomplish  this  end,  the  device  is  equipped 
with  a  series  of  five  lamps  in  addition  to  the  stop- 
and-go  equipment.  These  lamps  are  so  wired  that 
they  work  in  conjunction  with  the  stop-and-go 
features,  being  put  out  automatically  at  regular 
intervals  one  after  another  until  all  are  out,  and 
at  this  point  a  change  in  direction  is  promptly  in- 
dicated. By  this  means  a  glance  at  the  signal 
reveals  the  approximate  number  of  seconds  be- 
fore a  change  in  direction  may  be  expected.  It  is 
this  advance  information  that  enables  a  driver  to 
comply  readily  with  the  instructions  conveyed  by 
the  signal  and  removes  all  occasion  for  hasty  and 
ill-timed  action. 

On  either  side  of  the  signal  a  special  lens  vis- 
ible to  the  pedestrian  serves  as  his  guide,  enabling 
him  to  cross  the  intersection  in  safety.  The  sig- 
nal is  also  equipped  with  an  audible  alarm  which 
may  be  wired  to  sound  the  moment  a  clange  \v 
direction  is  taking  place. 


ELECTRIC  FLASHER  FOR  TRAFFIC   SIGNAL 

The  proper  location  for  this  signal,  which  is  so 
designed  that  when  green  is  displayed  along  one 
street  as  a  signal  for  traffic  to  move,  red  is 
displayed  at  the  same  time  on  all  intersecting 
streets  as  a  signal  to  stop,  is  a  spot  where  it  will 
be  most  conspicuous  because  of  its  prominence 
and  the  fact  that  it  will  always  occupy  the  same 
location.  Four  units  are  required  for  an  ordinary 
intersection,  one  placed  to  face  each  of  ihe  four 
approaching  streams  of  traffic.  The  near  side  of 
the  intersection,  on  the  curb  line  and  in  .b'ne  with 
the  property  line,  is  claimed  by  this  company  ^0 
be  the  only  location  which  is  available  every- 
where. The  device  may  be  operated  on  a  single 
intersection,  manually  or  automatically,  or  a 
series    of    intersections    may   be    synchronized    to 
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THE  ATTICA  TRAFFIC  SIGNAL 


PROPER    POSITION    FOR    TRAFFIC     CON- 
TROL LIGHTS 


operate  in  the  same  manner.  A  standard  motor 
switch  timed  to  meet  the  conditions  existing  in 
the  zone  in  which  it  operates  gives  the  desired 
time  change  intervals. 

The  candle-power  consumption  of  th'S  signal 
depends  upon  the  lamps  used.  It  is  focused  so 
that  so-watt  lamps  may  be  used  behind  *he  two 
large  lenses  and  lo-watt  lamps  behind  the  small 
ones.  If  desired,  lOO-watt  lamps  may  be  ised  for 
the  large  lenses  by  shifting  the  receptacle  to  a 
Ix)sition  provided  for  this  size  of  lamp,  which  is 
at  the  proper  focal  distance  from  the  lens.  Also, 
25-watt  lamps  may  be  substituted  for  the  lo-watt 
lamps,  if  desired. 

The  apparatus   is   one  piece  of   cast  aluminum 
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Officer  Primm,  ready 
for  business,  on  his 
Harley  •  Davidson  Po- 
lice Motorcycle,  Ken- 
more,    Ohio. 


II  a  r  I  e  y  -  Davidson- 
mounted  officer  at 
Ravenna,  Ohio  —  as 
efficient  as  six  patrol- 
men  combined. 


TWO  of  many  Ohio  cities  using  Harley- 
Davidsons  for  police  work   are   Ken- 
more  and   Ravenna — not  large  cities, 
but    up-and-coming,    and    good    towns    for 
crooks  to  stay  away  from. 

More  than  1600  departments — from  villages 

of  five  hundred  population  to  cities  of  half  a 

1 — use  one  or  more  Harley-Davidsons. 

They  find  that  a  motorcycle  soon  pays  for 
itself  (by  fines  from  arrests  that  could  not  be 
made  without  the  motorcycle).  Thereafter, 
the  machine  earns  the  city  or  department  a 
neat  profit. 

Professional  crooks  stay  away,  where  motor- 
cycle police  are  on  the  job.  Speeders  and 
reckless  drivers  take  no  chances.  Accidents 
are  fewer.     Lives  and  property  are  saved. 


No  finer  motorcycles  were  ever  built 
than  the  Harley-Davidson.  Investigate 
now  for  your  citA^.  Special  Police 
Motorcycle  literature  free,  on  request. 
Write  today. 

Harley-Davidson  Motor  Co. 

Dept.  M  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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with  a  total  weight  of  70  pounds,  a  maximum 
length  of  44  inches,  and  a  distance  of  34  inches 
center  to  center  between  the  stop-and-gu  lenses. 
The  maximum  width  is  14  inches.  Two  lugs  are 
provided  for  hanging  the  signal,  so  that  it  may- 
be attached  to  brackets  or  other  means  of  support. 
Visors  are  provided  for  the  lenses,  protecting  and 
shading  them  at  all  times,  and  when  a  change  \a 
direction  is  indicated  it  cannot  be  mistaken,  being 
visible  for  a  distance  of  at  least  one  blork  on  a 
clear,  sunny  day. 

Each  lamp  is  provided  with  a  light  and  water- 
tight compartment  and  may  be  gotten  at  for  in- 
spection by  removing  the  lens,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  a  spring  wire.  The  two  8-inch  slop-and- 
go  lenses  are  each  provided  with  a  reflector  af- 
fording the  maximum  of  efficiency  from  the 
candle-power  light  used.  Lenses  in  red  witVi  the 
word  "Stop"  and  lenses  in  green  containing  the 
word  "Go"  may  be  substituted  for  the  8-inch 
semaphored  lenses  in  red  and  green. 

Easily  Used  Pipe  Couplings  and  Tees 

Couplings  and  tees  which  are  specially  adapted 
for  water  pipes  where  connections  have  to  be 
made  in  trenches,  are  made  by  George  H.  Snell, 
Attleboro,  Mass.  These  "Easy-on"  couplings 
and  tees  have  no  threads  to  be  cut  nor  screwed 
up,  and  if  the  pipe  is  not  in  alignment,  it  makes 
no  difference.  They  can  be  put  on  under  water 
when  necessary.  When  there  is  a  leak  in  the  pipe, 
a  short  piece  can  be  cut  out  and  a  coupling  put 
on,  making  a  permanent  repair  without  cutting 
threads,  thus  saving  time  and  labor  in  sufficient 
amount  to  more  than  pay  the  price  of  the  coupling. 

A  single  coupling  consists  of  two  end  pieces 
which  slip  over  the  pipe  to  be  repaired.  Within 
these  end  pieces  are  the  rubber  gaskets,  made  of 
a  compound  especially  adapted  for  this  work. 
The  end  pieces  are  slipped  on  over  the  ends  of 
the  pipe,  and  then  the  central  tube  which  fits  into 
the  end  pieces  is  placed  over  the  cut  in  the  line. 
Then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  tighten  up  evenly 
on  the  nuts  acting  on  the  two  bolts  until  a  snug 
repair  is  made.  Installation  of  a  tee  is  similar. 
The  couplings  and  tees  are  made  either  plain  or 
galvanized  and  are  used  in  many  cities  as  a  quick, 
economical  and  easy  method  of  repairing  breaks 
in  lines  from  Y?.  io  2  inches  inside  diameter. 

A  New  Device  for  Weighing 
Trucks  on  the  Road 

Motor  truck  owners  have  grown  increasingly 
familiar  with  the  Loadometer  made  by  Black  & 
Decker      Manufacturing      Company,      T  o  w  s  o  n 


Heights,  Baltimore,  Md.,  through  its  use  by  state, 
county  and  municipal  officials  to  check  overload- 
ing. While  the  Loadometer  has  proved  success- 
ful in  every  way,  it  at  first  required  several  min- 
utes to  jack-up  the  truck  on  the  weighing  ma- 
chine. This  delay  has  been  overcome  by  the  new 
"Drive-On"  Loadometer,  which  is  a  portable 
weighing  instrument  that  itself  weighs  only  40 
pounds.  Because  of  the  portability  of  the  instru- 
ment,  a   suspected   truck  may  be   weighed   when- 
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THIS  OUTFIT  MAKES  A  QUICK  PIPE  REPAIR 


MEASURING    A    TRUCK'S    LOAD    ON    THE    ROAD 

ever  found,  saving  time  for  the  inspectors  and 
eliminating  the  resentment  which  is  often  created 
by  causing  the  suspected  truck  to  drive  to  the 
nearest  permanent  scale,  or  to  wait  while  the 
truck  is  jacked-up  on  the  older  type  of  Load- 
ometer. The  new  "Drive-On"  Loadometer  elim- 
inates the  necessity  for  any  physical  exertion  be- 
yond placing  the  instrument  on  the  road  in  line 
with  the  wheels  of  the  truck  to  be  weighed.  The 
truck  is  moved  onto  the  weighing  device  under 
its  own  power.  Measurements  are  taken  of  the 
two  front  wheels  and  then  the  two  rear  wheels, 
the  total  readmg  being  the  weight  of  the  truck. 

Stutz  Increases  Manu- 
facturing Facilities 

Because _  of  the  rapid  and  continuous  increase 
in  its  business,  the  Stutz  Fire  Engine  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  materially 
increased  its  manufacturing  facil- 
ities through  acquiring  the  real 
estate  and  buildings  of  the  Mill- 
holland  Machine  Company,  1102 
West  23d  Street.  Indianapolis. 


A  New  Horizontal  Hoist 

for  Dump-Trucks 

Truck  drivers  and  operators  are 
familiar  with  the  screw-jack  which 
is  used  for  the  raising  of  wheels 
of  trucks  from  the  street  for  re- 
pair or  tire  changes,  The  same 
principle  is  used  in  the  new  Van 
Dorn  Underbody  Screw-type  hoist 
which   is   being   made    for   dump- 
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trucks  by  the  Van  Dorn  Iron  Works  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  hoist,  which  is  called  an 
"Average  Duty"  hoist,  is  the  outcome  of  the  best 
features  of  both  the  vertical  and  the  underbody 
hoist  which  this  company  has  marketed  for  a  num- 
ber  of   years. 

In  operation,  the  new  model  hoist  is  entirely 
mechanical.  The  power  develoi)ed  by  the  truck 
engine  is  transmitted  to  the  lift-arms  by  means 
of  gears  operating  a  screw-jack  in  a  plunger, 
which  in  turn  operates  steel  cables  attached  to 
sheave-wheels ;  a  point  on  each  sheave-wheel  is 
pivoted  to  the  lift-arms,  which  raise  the  body  of 
the  truck.  Freedom  from  any  twist  or  bending 
strains  due  to  weavhig  of  the 
chassis  frame  or  to  uneqvial 
weight  on  the  body  is  insured 
by  a  ball-bearing  equalizing 
yoke,  which  automatically  takes 
up  any  inequality  at  the  point 
where  pressure  is  applied  to 
the  cables. 

All  moving  parts  of  the 
screw-jack  are  encased  and  run 
in  oil,  protecting  them  from 
dust  and  dirt.  There  are  no 
complicated  parts  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  weather  condi- 
tions are  said  to  have  no  effect 
on  the  operation  and  efficiency 
of  the  hoist.  The  body  can  be 
raised,  lowered,  stopped  and 
locked  at  any  point  up  to  45 
degrees,  the  automatic  stopping 


Solving  the  Snow-Removal  Problem 

Snow  removal  has  long  been  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  an  expensive  one  to  municipalities.  A 
hard  winter  is  a  setback  for  a  small  town  which 
has  to  shoulder  heavy  snow  bills.  The  blockad- 
ing of  streets  and  highways  for  any  length  of 
time  stops  or  delays  traffic,  seriously  interfens 
with  the  fuel  and  food  supply,  delays  industrie;, 
and  endangers  humanity  by  impeding  the  service 
of  fire  departments,  physicians  and  ambulance;. 
With  the  era  of  the  automobile,  particularly  the 
commercial  vehicles  which  now  transport  such  a 
large    and    increasing    volume    of    the    country's 


TRACTOR  AND   SARGENT   SNOW-PLOW   OPENING  ROADS  IN  RYE, 
NEW   HAMPSHIRE 


point.     The  body  cannot  lower 
by    itself,    thereby    causing    an    accident.      It    can      products,  the  snow  nuisance  is  more  keenly  felt, 
be  lowered  only  by  the  application  of  power  from  It     is    claimed     that    the     Sargent    snow-plow, 

the  truck  motor.  In  capacity  this  hoist  can  handle  made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Bangor, 
anything  up  to  yYi  tons,  which  makes  it  adapt-  Maine,  will  clear  a  road  as  fast  as  a  heavy  tractor 
able  to  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  loads  that  are  can  drive  it.  This  plow  is  the  invention  of  Don 
permitted   on  the  highway  to-day.  A.    Sargent   of    Bangor,   and   is   an  adaptation   of 

the  old-fashioned  V-shaped  plow  with 
the  tractor  inside  the  V,  fitted  with 
spreading  wings  quickly  adjusted  to 
any  width,  each  with  an  easily  op- 
erated chain  hoisting  gear.  The  front 
or  "nose"  of  the  plow  may  be  elevated 
or  depressed  according  to  the  depth 
to  be  cleared,  and  it  has  steel  cut- 
ting edges  which  make  quick  work 
of  ice  or  hard  snow. 

An  effective  feature  of  this  plow 
is  the  curvature  of  the  front  and  also 
of  the  wings,  which  rolls  the  snow 
off  and  back  rather  than  pushing  and 
packing  it.  The  tractor,  although  in- 
side, applies  its  power  in  a  pull,  as  it 
is  coupled  to  a  draw-bar  which  forms 
the  back  of  the  plow.  The  front  of 
the  tractor  is  connected  with  the  front 
of  the  plow  by  chains  so  that  it  can 
pull  the  plow  back.  The  plow  and 
tractor  may  be  turned  around  in  al- 
most its  own  length,  making  it  very 
easy  to  handle. 

The  nose  of  the  plow  is  a  heavy 
steel  casting.  The  lower  or  cutting 
edges  are  heavy  steel  plate.  Heavy 
angle-iron  is  used  in  bracing  the  V 
inside,  and  the  woodwork  is  of  se- 
lected, seasoned,  Maine-grown  hard- 
A  NEW  SCREW-JACK  TYPE  OF  HORIZONTAL  HOIST  FOR  wood.  It  is  made  in  sizes  weighing 
DUMP-TRUCKS  from  600  pounds  to  6,500  pounds. 
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SERVICE ECOISIOIVIY 

With  a  Saving  in  Freight 
Charges 

With  the  view  of  rendering 
more  efficient  service  to  Cities 
and  Towns 

THE  KENDALLVILLE  BROOM  & 
BRUSH  CO.,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

and   their   associated   organizations 

THE  LANG  BROOM  COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

request  that  all  rolls  for  refills 
east  of  Akron,  Ohio,  be  shipped 
to  the  Lang-  Broom  Company 
at  Pittsburgh,  and  west  of 
Akron  to  the  Kendallville 
Broom  and  Brush  Company, 
Kendallville,  Ind, 
Trustworthy  brooms  and 
brushes  fairly  priced  for  all 
purposes  are  offered  by  both 
companies. 
— SO  WILL  BRUSHES  You    Save   Frelgtit 


STREETS  AND  ROADS  WILL  WEAR  OUT- 

f'lUMJi  i  i  "W 


It   takes    TIME! 


to  reveal  the  real  dependability  of  a 
Littleford  heater.  Use  it  and  abuse  it  for 
a  few  years,  keep  a  careful  check  on  re- 
pair expenditures,  and  you'll  find  what 
most  road  officials  know — that  a  Little- 
ford  Tar  and  Asphalt  heater  is  not  only 
most  efficient  but  most  economical. 

All  types  and  capacities. 
Catalogue  on  request. 


500  East  Pearl  Street  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


No.  69  Maintenance,  shown  above,  is  made  in  3  capacities — 60,  110,  and  165  gals. 
Equipped  with  "Spring  Cushioned  Axle."  Hyatt  roller  bearings  and  rubber  tires 
if  desired. 
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A  Program  for  Fewer  Deaths  at 
Railroad  Crossings 


How  much  longer  shall  we  accept,  as  a 
common  and  almost  commonplace  oc- 
currence, such  accidents  as  the  accom- 
panying newspaper  headings  record  ?  Is  human 
life  in  America  so  cheap  that  the  death  at 
railroad  grade  crossings  of  four  or  five  per- 
sons and  the  injury  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
others,  as  the  daily  aver- 
age throughout  the  year, 
can  stir  us  to  no  more 
adequate  thinking  and  ac- 
tion than  we  have  yet 
taken  ? 

To  be  sure,  railroad 
grade  crossings  are  being 
gradually  abolished.  But 
in  New  York  State,  where 
the  most  rapid  progress 
might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, some  8,ooo  grade 
crossings  still  exist.  An 
important  forward  step 
has  been  taken  by  the 
New  York  Legislature 
this  year  in  the  approval 
of  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  permit  the  loaning  of 
the  state  credit  to  railroads  and  municipali- 
ties, so  that  their  share  of  the  cost  of  elimi- 
nations may  be  financed  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  state,  the  amounts  thus  advanced 
to  be  repaid  in  annual  installments ;  the  rail- 
roads' ultimate  share  of  the  total  cost  being 
50  per  cent;  the  municipalities',  25  per  cent; 
and  the  state  assuming  the  remaining  25  per 
cent.  But  this  constitutional  amendment  can- 
not become  efifective  until  it  has  received  the 
favorable  vote  of  the  1925  Legislature  and 
has  subsequently  been  approved  by  the  people ; 
and  even  if  thereafter  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  were  to  go  forward  at  the  rate  of 


Express  Kills  Four 
As  It  Strikes  Auto 
At  Grade  Crossing 

Two  Couples  Die  at  New  Lis- 
bon, Leaving  Eight  Chil- 
dren Orphans. 

FROM    THE    NEWARK    (N.    J.)    EVENING 
NEWS,   AUGUST   5,    1924 


200  a  year — involving  an  annual  cost,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Pubilc  Service  Commission,  of 
$20,000,000 — it  would  require  forty  years  to 
complete  the  job. 

Meanwhile,  in  New  York  State  and  else- 
where, what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Un- 
til we  can  get  rid  of  them  entirely,  how  shall 
we  render  more  safe  the 
250,000  railroad  grade 
crossings  to  be  found 
throughout  the  United 
States?  To  help  answer 
this  question,  The  Amer- 
ican City  has  made  a 
study  of  numerous  efforts 
and  suggestions  already 
made,  and  offers  the  fol- 
lowing program  for  the 
consideration  of  public 
officials,  railroads  and 
motorists : 

I.  At  the  approach  to 
every  grade  crossing 
there  should  be  a  more 
adequate  warning  than  the 
"Look  Out  for  the  Cars" 
sign  inherited  from  the  leisurely  days  of  the 
horse.  The  motorist  should  know  at  a  dis- 
tance of  250  or  300  feet  that  he  is  nearing  a 
grade  crossing — and  the  warning  should  be 
given  him  by  a  sign  of  uniform  and  distinctive 
color,  shape  and  position,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  will  instantly  recognize. 

2.  There  should  be  a  clear  view  of  the 
crossing  for  both  the  motorist  and  the  locomo- 
tive engineer.  Where  obstructions  exist  at 
crossings  not  protected  by  gates,  such  obstruc- 
tions should  be  removed  so  as  to  clear  the  field 
of  view  for  a  distance  of  250  to  500  feet  along 
the  road  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  and  for 
500  to  1,000  feet  along  the  railroad  itself. 
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3.  The  crossing  of  the  highway  and  rail- 
road should  be  approximately  at  right  angles; 
the  width  of  the  roadway  at  the  crossing 
should  be  fully  as  wide  as  the  combined  pave- 
ment and  shoulders  of  the  road;  the  surface 
should  be  smooth  and  approximately  level  for 
a  distance  of  at  least  50  feet  on  each  side  of 
the  railroad;  and  beyond  this  limit  approach 
grades  should  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  advance  warning  sign 
mentioned  in  paragraph  i,  every  crossing 
should  be  provided  with  reliable  automatic  sig- 
nals, giving  warning  to  the  ear  by  means  of 
a  gong,  and  to  the  eye,  both  by  day  and  night, 
by  a  swinging  or  flashing  sign;  and  also,  at 


fore  crossing  "through  traffic"  boulevards  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  educating  motorists 
more  generally  to  treat  railroad  crossings  with 
similar  respect. 

Instead  of  requiring  all  automobiles  to  stop 
at  every  railroad  crossing,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  State  Highway  Departments  be 
authorized  by  law  to  designate  with  appro- 
priate signs  the  more  dangerous  crossings,  be- 
fore which  (unless  protected  by  a  watchman) 
a  full  stop  shall  be  made;  and  that  motorists 
be  advised,  but  not  required,  to  stop  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  before  all  other  grade  crossings. 

7.  Interurban  electric  railway  crossings  are 
danger    spots   deserving  much  the  same   con- 


SEVEN  CARS  DERAILED  IN  CRASH 
WITH  10-TON  TRUCK  NEAR  CRANFORD 


the  more  important  crossings  a  watchman, 
with  or  without  gates.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  in  sections  which  are  poorly  lighted 
at  night,  a  large  electrically  lighted  rectangular 
sign  carrying  the  word  "Danger"  in  red  let- 
ters should  be  suspended  directly  over  the 
center  of  grade  crossings. 

5.  The  so-called  "island"  or  "fool-proof" 
construction  which  provides  an  obstruction  in 
the  traffic  stream,  compelling  the  slowing  up 
of  traffic  at  grade  crossings,  has  been  tried  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  may  merit  further 
experimentation. 

6.  In  at  least  five  states,  traffic  laws  re- 
quire all  automobiles  (with,  in  some  cases, 
exceptions)  to  come  to  a  full  stop  before  cross- 
ing a  railroad  at  grade;  and  such  laws,  much 
varied  in  detail,  are  in  force  as  regards  car- 
riers for  hire,  in  no  less  than  sixteen  states. 
Seven  states  have  regulations,  applicable  to  all 
automobiles,  requiring  a  reduction  of  speed  but 
not  calling  for  a  full  stop.*  It  is  obviously 
idle  to  expect  a  hundred  per  cent  corhpliance 
with  such  laws;  but  the  reduction  in  accidents 
which  has  resulted  in  certain  cities  from  com- 
pelling automobiles  to  come  to  a  full  stop  be- 

*  For  an  analysis  of  the  various  state  laws  regulating 
vehicles  at  crossings,  and  an  editorial  on  "Lawmakers' 
Efforts  to  Make  Crossings  Safe,"  see  the  Railway  Age  for 
November   3,    1923. 


Driver  and  Helper  on  Automobile,  One  Passen* 
ger  and  Fireman  Are  Instantly  Killed— 
Engineer  Has  Both  Legs  Broken — Baggage 
Car  Piles  Up  in  Wreckage. 


FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  WORLD,  AUGUST 

21,  1924 

sideration  as  those  of  steam  railroads. 

8.  To  make  effective  the  foregoing  pro- 
gram, and  any  other  plans  for  reducing  the 
grade  crossing  toll,  a  more  effective  coordina- 
tion of  forces  in  each  state  is  desirable.  An 
opportunity  for  civic  service  of  the  first  im- 
portance awaits  the  leadership,  in  the  various 
states,  of  citizens'  organizations  or  govern- 
mental bodies  which  have  the  energy  and  pub- 
lic confidence  to  become  the  coordinating  force, 
be  they  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  State 
Automobile  Associations,  State  Highway  Com- 
missions, State  Railroad  or  Public  Service 
Commissions,  or  State  Leagues  of  Municipali- 
ties. Such  a  state-wide  movement  might  well 
have  a  three-fold  object:  (a)  more  rapid 
elimination  of  grade  crossings;  (b)  increased 
protection  at  existing  crossings;  and  (c)  more 
effective  education  of  motorists  in  common 
sense  as  expressed  in  the  American  Railway 
Association's  new  poster — "Wait,  You  May 
Lose." 


Gomments  Invited 

The  American  City  invites  for  publication  in  a  future  issue,  comments  on  the  foregoing 
program  for  fewer  deaths  at  railroad  crossings,  and  information  regarding  other  methods  which 
are  proving  effective. 
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Planning  the  Financial  Program  for  the 
New  Water- Works  in  the  Small  Town 

By  Richard  Messer 

Chief  Engineer,  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health 


CAN  the  small  town  afford  a  water-works 
system?  Will  the  yearly  income,  at 
reasonable  rates,  be  sufficient  to  cover  the 
interest,  sinking  fund  and  operating  charges, 
or  will  it  be  necessary  to  make  the  rate  suc- 
cessive in  order  that  the  water-works  may  be 
self-sustaining?  These  are  the  questions 
which  will  be  in  the  mind  of  every  citizen 
when  he  or  she  votes  on  the  bond  issue. 

The  following  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
income  which  may  be  expected  at  given  rates, 
the  operating  expenses  and  the  approximate 
first  cost  of  the  water-works  system  in  a  town 
of  1,500  population  may  be  helpful  to  local 
officials  who  have  under 
consideration  the  question 
of  a  new  water-works.  The 
methods  as  outlined  for  es- 
timating the  quantities  of 
water  which  will  be  paid 
for  and  how  the  rate  sched- 
ule should  be  worked  out, 
may  be  used  for  towns  and 
small  cities  of  less  or 
greater  population  than  is 
assumed  in  the  examples. 


How  to  Finance 


Primary  Considerations 

That  a  public  water- 
supply  for  even  the  small 
village  of  300  or  400  inhabitants  is  desir- 
able is  admitted.  As  the  town  grows  larger 
a  common  supply  becomes  a  necessity  for 
health  reasons  and  for  protection  against  fire. 
At  what  stage  in  the  growth  of  a  given  place 
the  people  will  decide  to  vote  bonds  for  water- 
works is  dependent  upon  many  factors,  such 
as  the  nature  of  existing  private  supplies,  the 
ever  increasing  danger  of  fires,  especially  in 
the  business  districts,  the  topography,  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  pipe  which  will  be  required  to 
reach  the  majority  of  houses,  and  finally 
whether  there  are  one  or  more  industrial  plants 
which  will  purchase  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  water.  Due  to  the  variation  in  local  condi- 
tions, the  first  cost  for  water-works  systems 
may  range  all  the  way  from  $30  per  capita  to 
$100  per  capita.  The  yearly  operating  ex- 
penses, in  addition  to  the  interest  and  sink- 


This  is  the  big  problem, 
particularly  for  the  small  com- 
munity wishing  to  build  its 
first  water-works.  This  study 
has  been  specially  prepared 
to  crystallize  the  best  practice 
in  financing  a  well-considered 
plan.  A  proper  sequence  in 
studying  all  of  the  physical 
features  is  necessary  even 
before  financing  may  be  con- 
sidered. 


ing  fund  charges,  likewise  cover  a  wide  range 
for  obvious  reasons. 

The  issue  of  bonds  for  a  new  water-works 
is  an  important  step  in  the  history  of  any 
town.  Before  a  majority  of  the  citizens  will 
be  in  favor  of  incurring  a  thirty-year  debt, 
they  must  be  convinced  that  the  revenues  will 
be  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  to  meet  the  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  logical  manner  of  obtaining 
the  information  is  first  to  employ  an  engineer 
to  make  an  investigation  and  report  on  the  best 
supply  available  and  the  cost  of  the  works 
complete,  and  then  to  estimate  the  annual  rev- 
enues and  state  the  rates  on  which  these  are 
based.  The  proper  way  is 
first  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  the  investment  and  op- 
erating expenses  and  from 
these  determine  the  sched- 
ule of  rates. 


Public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  a  water-works  does  not 
change  over  night.  Before 
the  engineer  is  called  in, 
the  matter  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  several  years,  in 
fact  many  of  the  thinking 
citizens  have  practically 
declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  move.  Of 
course  there  are  numerous  instances  on  rec- 
ord where  a  sudden  decision  to  install  a 
water-works  has  been  brought  about  by  a 
severe  typhoid  epidemic  or  a  serious  conflagra- 
tion. 

.  t 

Use  of  Water 

Although  it  is  well  known  that  the  per  capita 
consumption  varies  from  30  up  to  150  and 
sometimes  200  gallons  per  day  in  different 
places,  the  water  actually  used  for  ordinary 
purposes  (that  part  classed  as  domestic)  is 
approximately  the  same  for  places  of  smaller 
size.  As  cities  increase  in  size  the  per  capita 
consumption  increases  usually  at  the  rate 
of  one  or  two  gallons  per  year  on  an  aver- 
age. The  variation  spoken  of  above  for  dif- 
ferent places  is  due  to  quantities  furnished  for 
industrial  purposes,  leakage  and  waste.    Fur- 
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thermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  fig- 
ures for  the  per  capita  consumption  are  in  most 
cases  based  on  the  quantity  of  water  delivered 
into  the  distribution  system  and  are  not  the 
quantities  actually  sold.  A  superintendent  who 
can  account  for  85  per  cent  of  the  water  which 
enters  the  distribution  system  is  doing  very 
well.  In  many  places  the  water  unaccounted 
for  exceeds  25  per  cent. 

Therefore  it  is  possible  to  estimate  for  a 
given  place,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  quantities  of  water  which  will  be  sold  for 
domestic  purposes  as  classified  in  the  schedule 
adopted  below  and  also  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  services  and  quantities  of  water  which 
will  come  within  the  intermediate  classification. 
Water  for  manufacturing  purposes  as  classified 
in  the  schedule  obviously  must  be  ascertained 
for  each  place.  This  information  is  usually 
available. 

It  is  realized  that  the  method  of  procedure 
as  outlined  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
vice given  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion. 
However,  by  assuming  certain  charges  for 
water,  which  charges  are  believed  to  be  reason- 
able, and  on  the  basis  of  these  estimating  the 
revenues  and  then  the  operating  expenses, 
some  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  may  be  invested  in  the  water- 
works system. 

Sources  of  Revenue 

The  figures  for  water  sold  which  are  used 
in  the  tabulations  given  below,  are  based  on 
averages  for  several  towns  each  of  about  1,500 
population.  It  is  believed  that  the  averages, 
100  gallons  per  meter  per  day  for  domestic 
use  and  1,500  gallons  per  meter  as  coming  un- 
der the  intermediate  classification,  are  con- 
servative. 

In  devising  a  schedule  of  rates,  the  primary 
object  is  to  so  distribute  the  charges  that  prop- 
erty owners  and  water  consumers  will  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  service  actually  rendered. 
Every  water-works  system,  including  the  stor- 
age reservoir,  pumping  station,  supply  lines 
and  distributing  pipes,  is  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  fire  protection  as  well  as 
water  for  other  uses.  For  towns  and  cities 
up  to  5,000  and  even  larger,  the  cost  for  fire 
protection  requirements  usually  ranges  from 
50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
works. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  for  small  cities  at  least 
half  of  the  money  expended  is  primarily  to 
protect  property.  The  individual  or  company 
owning  a  building  valued  at  $100,000  should 


pay  more  for  its  protection  than  the  individual 
who  owns  a  house  valued  at  only  $5,000.  Con- 
sequently the  charge  for  the  service  should  not 
be  based  solely  on  the  quantity  of  water  used 
because  only  3,000  gallons  per  month  may  be 
furnished  to  the  large  building  while  the  family 
in  the  home  may  use  as  much  or  even  more. 
Hence  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue  should 
be  taken  from  the  general  tax  fund  or  ob- 
tained by  special  taxes  assessed  according  to 
the  value  of  the  property  protected. 

Keeping  in  mind  a  fair  distribution  of 
charges  in  accordance  with  value  of  service 
rendered,  how  much  of  the  revenue  should  be 
obtained  by  the  taxes  on  property?  The  most 
scientific  discussion  of  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  report  by  Metcalf,  Kuichling  and 
Hawley  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Water  Works  Association,  1911, 
pages  62-i^g.  Since  then  there  have  been 
numerous  decisions  by  public  utility  commis- 
sions fixing  the  amounts  of  revenue  for  fire 
protection  service  for  places  of  different  sizes. 
For  a  population  of  1,500  a  total  amount  of 
$2,250  per  year  for  fire  protection  service  is 
reasonable.  For  a  population  of  2,000  the 
revenue  should  be  $3,000  per  year,  which  is 
an  amount  equal  to  $1.50  per  capita.  For 
cities  larger  than  5,000  the  proportionate 
amount  begins  to  decrease  gradually. 

The  remaining  revenues  should  be  derived 
from : 

(a)  Service  charges 

(b)  Sale  of  water 

The  service  charge,  or  in  other  words,  a 
charge  to  take  care  of  the  maintenance  of 
service  and  meter,  is  now  recommended  by 
both  the  American  Water  Works  Associa- 
tion and  the  New  England  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciation. For  reasons  as  given  in  the  final  re- 
ports, the  service  charge  is  much  more  fair 
to  the  water  consumers  as  a  whole  than  the 
usual  minimum  charges  that  are  in  vogue  in 
many  cities. 

In  these  same  reports  the  quantity  of  water 
per  month  or  per  quarter,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  also  recommended  as  most  fairly  distribut- 
ing the  charges  among  domestic,  intermediate 
and  manufacturing  consumers.  The  schedule 
is  also  more  simple  than  the  complicated  "slide 
scales"  customarily  adopted. 

In  the  following  examples  the  amounts  of 
service  charges  and  the  prices  per  1,000  gallons 
are  assumed  for  this  discussion  only,  and  from 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  should  not  be  in- 
ferred that  the  figures  are  as  recommended  by 
the  Associations, 
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Number 
of  Meters 


Total  250. 


Example  No.  1 

A  town  with  a  population  of  1,500;  250 
active  taps  (six  persons  per  tap)  ;  supply  from 
a  lo-inch  well,  300  feet  deep;  a  deep-well 
pump,  motor-driven,  capacity  60  gallons  per 
minute,  delivering  supply  directly  to  an  ele- 
vated tank  about  100  feet  high,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  50,000  gallons.  It  is  further  assumed 
that  there  are  no  consumers  using  as  much 
as  750,000  gallons  per  quarter  (8,333  gallons 
daily),  or,  in  other  words,  that  none  of  the 
water  furnished  comes  under  the  classification 
for  manufacturing  purposes  as  given  in  the 
rate  schedule.  The  conditions  above  described 
apply  to  many  towns  of  this  size.  Usually  a 
deep  well  located  in  or  near  the 
town  is  the  cheapest  and  hest 
supply  available  until  such  time 
as  more  water  than  the  well 
will  furnish  is  required. 

The  number  of  active  taps  in- 
cludes stores  and  other  taps  in 
addition  to  residences.     In  the 
cities   and  towns    100   per  cent 
served,  the  number  of  persons 
per  tap  is  usually  about  five  and  often  as  low 
as    four.      Hence   the    figure    250   taps    makes 
allowance  for  some  houses  which  may  not  be 
served  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  service  charges  are  figures  to  cover  the 
maintenance  of  services  and  meters,  both  of 
which  should  be  installed  and  owned  by  the 
town.  These  allow  for  a  depreciation  of  about 
10  per  cent  yearly  and  in  addition  cover  the 
cost  of  meter  reading,  billing  and  also  for  a 
certain  amount  of  water  which  will  slip  by 
unregistered.  For  the  larger  meters  the 
charges  take  into  account,  to  some  extent,  the 
larger  sizes  of  pipe  lines  necessary  to  supply 
the  full  capacity  of  meter  at  any  moment. 

In  the  example  given  the  number  of  meters 
and  charges  will  be  as  follows : 


Size  of  Meter 
5^ -inch.  .  , 

y*  "  ... 

1  "  .. 
1/2  "  .. 

2  "  . . , 


Intermediate — Next    675,000    gallons    per    quarter    @    25c 

per   1,000   gallons 
Manufacturing — All    over   750,000   gallons   per    quarter    @ 

18c  per   1,000  gallons 

Based  on  averages  for  a  number  of  towns 
of  similar  size,  the  quantity  of  water  actually 
paid  for  may  be  estimated  as  follows:  241 
meters  will  show  an  average  of  9,100  gallons 
each  per  quarter,  making  a  total  of  2,193  thou- 
sand gallons  classed  as  domestic,  and  9  meters 
will  show  an  average  of  136,500  gallons  per 
quarter  (1,500  gallons  daily),  making  a  total 
of  1,230  gallons  as  coming  in  the  intermediate 
class.  Of  this  latter  (75,000  x  9)  675  thou- 
sand gallons  must  be  paid  for  at  the  domestic 
rate  of  35  cents.     The  following  table  shows 


Total 
per  Quarter 
1,000  gallons 

2,193 

1,230 


/— Qassified  for  Payment!-^ 
Domestic         Intermediate 


2,193 
675 

2,868 


3,423 

2.868    thousand     gallons     @     35c $1,003.80 

555  thousand  gallons   @   25c 138.75 


555 
555 


Total   revenue   per  quarter $1,142.55 

Total    revenue    per    year $4,570.20 

this  more  clearly: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  average  daily 
quantity  of  water  sold  is  about  38,000  gallons, 
or  25  gallons  per  capita.  Assuming  75  per 
cent  is  accounted  for,  the  daily  pumpage  will 
be  about  50,000  gallons,  or  33  gallons  per 
person. 

Summary  of  Revenues  for  -Year 

For  fire  protection    (general  tax  fund) $2,250.00 

Service   charges    1,566.00 

Sale  of  water 4,570.20 


Total 

Total    per    year 


from 


Number 
of  Meters 
240 
6 
2 
1 
1 

Charge 
per  Quarter 
$1.50 
2.25 
3.00 
4.50 
7.50 

ss .■ . 

Total  Amount 

per  Quarter 

$360.00 

13.50 

6.00 

4.50 

7.50 

250 
rvice    charei 

$391.50 
.  .      $1,566.00 

Note. — Service  charges  per  quarter   for  larger  meters  as  follows 
=  $15;   4-inch  =  $22.50;   6-inch  =  $45. 


The  third  and  remaining  source  of  revenue 
is  from  the  sale  of  water.  For  all  water  deliv- 
ered in  addition  to  the  service  charge  there 
shall  be  a  charge  for  all  water  delivered  as 
follows : 

Domestic — First    75,000    gallons    pet    quarter    @    35c    per 
1,000  gallon! 


Total     $8,386.20 

In  the  above  estimate  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  consumers  will  use  less  than  10,- 
000  gallons  per  quarter,  making  a  yearly  bill 
for  water,  including  the  service  charge,  of  $20 
and  less  for  150  of  the  consumers. 

Will  the  above  cover  the  op- 
erating expenses,  interest  and 
sinking  fund  and  what  amount 
may  be  invested  in  the  works, 
are  the  next  questions  which 
must  be  answered. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the 
entire  water-works  system  per 
month  will  be  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

5c.  per  kw.  hr. , 


3-inch 


Electric  power  ( 
Superintendence 
Extra    labor,    supplies    and    expenses 


$110.00 
150.00 
50.00 


Total   $310.00 

Total  per  year $3,720.00 

Allowance  for  depreciation 580.00 


Total 


operating  expenses  per  year $4,300.00 
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The  balance  of  the  yearly 
revenue  which  may  be  invested 
in  the  plant  is  $4,086.20  ($8,- 
386.20  —  $4,300).  Since  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  re- 
quirements would  be  7^/2  per 
cent,  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$55,000  may  be  issued. 

Whether  the  $31,500  will  be 
sufficient  to  construct  the  entire 
distributing  system  depends  on 
the  local  conditions.  At  least  it 
will  provide  enough  pipe  to 
reach  the  majority  of  the  con- 
sumers. And  then  there  is  al- 
ways a  chance  of  an  industrial 
consumer's  increasing  the  rev- 
enue, which  will  make  exten- 
sions possible  from  time  to  time. 

Most  towns  of  1,500  have  at  least  one  con- 
sumer which  will  use  as  much  as  750,000  gal- 
lons per  quarter  (8,333  gallons  per  day)  and 
some  have  several.  Tanneries,  creameries  and 
ice  plants,  woolen  mills  and  many  other  in- 
dustries require  large  quantities  of  water. 
Sometimes  a  railroad  company  will  use  from 
i5,okx)  to  50,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  first  cost  of  the  investment  will  be  about 
as  follows: 

Land,  engineering,   supervision  of  construction 

and   other   preliminary   expenses $12,000.00 

Well  at  $7.50  per  foot 2,400.00 

Pump  house  and  pump 2,800.00 

Elevated  tank   6,500.00 

Pipe  and   connections 800.00 


By  Sale  of  Water  (Quantities  in  Thousand  Gallons) 


Number  Total  per 

of  Meters  Quarter 

Domestic     241  2,193 

Intermediate     9  1,230 

Manufacturing     3  4,500 

Total     253 


7,923 
Per  cent 


Domestic 

2,193 

675 

225 

3,093 
39.05 


Classified  for  Payment ■ 

Inter-  Manu- 

mediate 


555 
2,025 


2,580 
32.55 


facturing 


2,250 


2,250 
28.40 


3,093  thousand  gallons 
2,580  thousand  gallons 
2,250 .  thousand    gallons 


35c $1,082.50 

25c 645.00 

18c 405.00 


Total   per   quarter $2,132.50 

Summary  of  Revenue  for  Year 

By    sale    of    water $8,530.00 

From    service    charges 1,926.00 

Fire    protection    (general    taxes) 2,250.00 


Total     $12,706.00 

■ I 

Note.— 7,923  thousand  gallons  per  quarter  =  88,000  gallons  per  day  = 
59  gallons  per  capita  daily. 

Total   per   day  assuming  75  per  cent   accounted   for  =  120,000  gallons. 

The  yearly  operating  expenses  should  be 
estimated  first  so  as  to  find  out  what  portion 
of  the  revenue  will  remain  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund: 

Operating  Expenses,  Entire  Works 

Electric  power  3,500  kw.  hrs.    @    4  cents.  . . .  $140.00 

Superintendence     150.00 

Chemicals    20.00 

Extra  labor   60.00 

Supplies    and    expenses 50.00 


Total    for  the   year 

Allowance  for  depreciation. 


$5,040.00 
860.00 


Total   operating  expenses  for  year 

Balance    for    interest    and    sinking    fund. 
Bond  issue  $90,000  X   7^  per  cent 


$420.00 


$5,900.00 
6,806.00 
6,750.00 


Remaining  for  distribution  system. 


$23,500.00 
31,500.00 


Total   cost    $55,000.00 

Example  No.  2 

Town    of    1,500    with    253    active    taps.      Three   addi- 
tional  meters  are: 

One  3-inch  averaging  10,000  gallons  per  day 
•  Two  4-inch  each  20,000  gallons  per  day 

Total   water  classed   as  manufacturing,  50,000  gallons 
per  day 

The  service  charges  and  charges  per  1,000 
gallons  are  assumed  the  same  as  in  Example 
No.  I,  service  charges  of  $60  per  year  and  $90 
per  year  being  placed  on  the  3-  and  4-inch 
meters  respectively. 

In  this  example  it  is  also  assumed  that  the 
only  supply  available  is  from  a  near-by  river 
or  creek  and  that  the  water  must  be  filtered 
and  chlorinated  and  then  pumped  to  an  ele- 
vated tank  of  75,000  gallons  capacity,  or  a 
concrete  reservoir  of  somewhat  greater  capac- 
ity located  on  a  hill  in  the  town.  The  filter 
plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  500,000 
gallons  per  24  hours  with  motor-driven  centrif- 
ugal pumps  350  gallons  per  minute  each  and 
a  total  head,  including  the  low-lift  pumps,  of 
175  feet. 

The  revenues  will  be  as  follows: 


Estimated   Cost   of   Water-Works 

Land  and   engineering   (with   supervision) ....  $10,000.00 

Filter  plant  and    force  main 40,000.00 

Elevated  tank  or  concrete  reservoir 7,500.00 


$57,500.00 
32,500.00 


Amount  remaining  for  distribution  system.. 

Total  cost  of  works ,  $90,000.00 

If  by  chance  the  filter  plant  is  combined  with 
an  electric  or  other  power-plant  in  charge  of 
one  superintendent,  the  monthly  operating  ex- 
penses might  be  less  than  are  given  in  the 
table.  In  a  small  town  such  an  arrangement 
is  very  common. 

Example  No.  3 

Town  of  1,500  population  with  253  acti\e 
taps  and  same  quantities  of  water  sold  as  in 
Example  No.  2.  In  this  case  suppose  the  sup- 
ply is  brought  by  gravity  through  an  8-inch 
pipe  line  from  a  spring  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant and  delivered  into  a  covered  concrete 
reservoir  on  a  hill  in  or  near  the  town.;  also 
that  it  is  treated  with  liquid  chlorine. 

The  yearly  revenue  is  $12,706  as  in  Example 
No.  2.  The  next  step  is  to  estimate  the  operat- 
ing expenses  in  order  to  determine  how  much 
can  be  invested  in  the  plant: 
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Estimated  Operating  Expenses  Per  Year 

Superintendent    (part   time) $1,000.00 

Chlorination  repairs   and   expenses 150.00 

Extra  labor  for  maintenance  of  system 600.00 

Supplies  and  expenses 500.00 

Total $2,250.00 

Allowance  for  depreciation 1,250.00 

Total  operating  expenses  for  year $3,500.00_ 

This  leaves  a  balance  of  $9,206  for  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund.  $120,000  X  Ty2  per  cent  equals  $9,000.00  per 
year. 

Estimated   Cost  of  Water-Works 
Engineering    and    supervision    and    rights    of 

way    $12,000.00 

Cost  of   rights   for   spring 10,000.00 

Pipe  line   (3  miles  of  8-inch  cast  iron) 35,000.00 

Service  reservoir   10,000.00 


Remaining  for  distribution  system. 


$67,000.00 
53,000.00 


Total    cost    of    water-works $120,000.00 

Example  No.  4 

Knowing  the  actual  cost  of  the  water-works 
and  the  operating  expenses,  also  the  quantities 
of  water  furnished  for  domestic,  intermediate 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  how  can  the 
rates  for  water  be  calculated? 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  annual  revenues 
for  fire  protection  and  service  charges  are  as 
given  in  Example  No.  3  and  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  for  domestic,  intermediate  and 
manufacturing  purposes  have  been  found  from 
meter  readings  to  be  the  same  as  in  Example 
No.  3. 

Suppose  that  the  cost  of  the  water-works 
system  complete  is  $90,000  and  the  operating 
expenses  (including  an  allowance  for  deprecia- 
tion) are  $3,000. 

The  total  yearly  charges  will  then  be: 

Interest   and   sinking  fund    (90,000    X    7J/2    per 

cent $6,750.00 

Total  operating  charges .  .  .„ i 3,000.00 

•  -i-  

Total  ^er  year $9,750.00 

Part  of  this  is  derived  by: 

Fire  protection    ..';      $2,250.00 

Service   charges    1,926.00     $4,176.00 


Balance  for  year   from  sale  of  water $5,574.00 

Per    quarter     '.;.•..      $1,394.00 

Since  the  total  quantity  of  water'  per  quar- 
ter for  all  purposes  is  known  to  be  7,923  thou- 
sand gallons,  the  average  cost  is  $1,394  ^-  7,- 
923  =   17.6  cents  per  1,000  gallons. 

The  tabular  form  of  computing  the  prices 
per  1,000  gallons,  after  assuming  the  ratios 
between  domestic,  intermediate  and  manufac- 
turing uses,  is  given  in  "Meter  Rates  for 
Water- Works,"  by  Allen  Hazen,  page  176: 

*Total  *Per 

Quantity  Cent 

per  of  Relative 

Class                   Quarter  Total  Ratio      Product 

Domestic     3,093  39.05  2.00         78.10 

Intermediate     2,580  32.55  1.46(i)    47.52 

Manufacturing     .  .     2,250  28.40  1.00         28.40 


Ratio  of  Required 
Required       Rate 

Rate  to  Average 
Average        being 
aas»                                                   Rate  17.59o 

Manufacturing 1.298(2)  22.9  cents 

Domestic 0.948(8)  16.7 

Intermediate 0,649(*)  11.4 


*  As    classified    for    payment    (See    table    in    Example 
No.   2) 

(})  One-half    way    between    mean    proportional    of    do- 
mestic and  manufacturing  rates 

(2)  =  2.00  (3)  =  1.46         (*)  =  1.00 


1.54 


1.54 


1.64 


To  be  on  the  safe  side  and  to  use  even  fig- 
ures, the  charges  will  be  fixed  at  23  cents,  17 
cents  and  12  cents  respectively.  Then  referring 
back  to  the  quantities  of  water  as  classified 
for  payment  in  Example  No.  2: 


3,093  thousand  gallons  @  23  cents. 
2,580  thousand  gallons  @  17  cents. 
2,250   thousand   gallons    @    12   cents. 


$711.00 
439.00 
270.00 


7,928       100.00 


154.02 


Per  quarter   1,420.00 

Per  year $5,680.00 

Sununary  and  Remarks 

The  relative  rate  per  1,000  gallons  of  water 
for  manufacturing  and  domestic  purposes 
should  not  exceed  a  ratio  of  1 :  2,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Water  Works  Association. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  allowance  of  about 
I  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  water-works  and 
included  in  the  yearly  operating  expenses. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  sinking  fund 
depreciation  included  in  the  fixed  charges. 
This  extra  amount  should  be  set  aside  so  as 
to  earn  the  equivalent  to  compound  interest 
but  so  held  that  any  part  of  the  accrued  amount 
will  be  available  for  replacement  of  pumps 
or  other  major  units  as  required.  It  is  also 
proper  to  use  part  of  the  fund,  so  set  aside, 
for  new  extensions.  If  the  water-works  is 
self-sustaining,  as  it  should  be,  the  funds  so 
invested  in  new  extensions  will  earn  the  7^ 
per  cent  required  for  interest  and  siriking  fund 
charges. 

If  the  rate  schedule  adopted  when  the  sys- 
tem is  new  brings  in  sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses,  the  same 
rates  will  probably  result  in  an  annual  sur- 
plus after  a  number  of  years  (a)  because  of 
the  natural  growth  of  small  towns  (about  25 
per  cent  in  every  ten  years),  and  (b)  the  in- 
creased quantities  of  water  sold  for  industrial 
purposes.  In  some  cases  the  annual  surplus 
may  be  sufficient  to  finance  such  extensions  of 
plant  as  will  he  needed.  In  the  long  run  this 
method  of  financing  additions  to  fixed  capital, 
the  "pay  as  you  go"  plan,  as  it  is  sometimes 
spoken  of,  is  cheaper  than  adjusting  the  rates 
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from  time  to  time,  with  the  object  of  keeping 
the  annual  revenue  sufficient  only  to  meet  the 
fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses,  and  then 
issuing  bonds  each  time  extensions  are  made. 
The  water-works  accounts  should  be  kept 
separate  from  accounts  for  other  utilities  and 
departments  and  none  of  the  surplus  should 
be  used  to  carry  other  utilities  and  depart- 
ments, as  is  often  done  in  some  places.  The 
form  for  uniform  accounting  adopted  by  the 
New  England  Water  Works  Association 
(Journal,  March,  1921),  has  condensed  state- 
ment forms  applicable  for  the  smaller  plants 
and  also  more  detailed  statements   for  large 


water-works  systems. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  discussion  has 
been  devoted  to  the  question  of  rates  for  the 
reason  that  this  is  the  most  important  phase 
of  any  financial  program.  Whether  or  not 
sufficient  income  may  be  obtained  at  rates 
which  are  within  reason  to  make  the  water- 
works self-sustaining  depends  a  great  deal  on 
local  conditions  which  influence  the  first  cost 
of  the  plant.  The  examples  given  are  typical 
for  many  places  with  populations  of  1,500, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  average  figures  for 
quantities  of  water  sold  and  the  estimated  costs 
are  conservative. 


Model  City  Featured  at  Auto  Show  by  St.  Louis  Safety  Council 


AT  the  1924  Automobile  Show  in  St.  Louis  a 
unique  feature  was  a  model  city  with  minia- 
ture  safety   signs   and   signals,   exhibited   by 
the  St.  Louis  Safety  Council.     These  traffic-regu- 
lating devices  were  typical  of  those   used   in  the 
streets  of   St.  Louis,  which  include : 
"Quiet    Zone"    signs,    near    hospitals 
"Playground"    signs,    adjacent   to    playgrounds 
"School,  Drive  Slow"  signs,  placed  in  the  center 
of  streets  near  all  school  buildings 

"No    Parking"    sig^ns,    where   parking    is    to    be 


street   cars    to   stop   before  proceeding   by   these 
houses 

Automatic  Redflex  signals,  placed  at  dead-end 
streets 

Automatic  traffic  policemen,  which  regulate  the 
movement  of  traffic  at  certain  intersections 

"Boulevard — Stop"  signs,  which  are  placed  at 
all  boulevard  intersections,  requiring  motorists  to 
stop 

These  signs,  as  used  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
are  made  and  erected,  with  two  exceptions,  by  the 
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eliminated  in  the  entire  block.  "No  Parking" 
signs,  where  business  houses  have  30  feet  reserved 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise 

"Safety  Zone"  signs,  which  accommodate  the 
public  in  boarding  street  cars 

"Slow — Hazard"  signs  at  dangerous  intersec- 
tions to  warn  motorists 

"Stop"  signs,  where  a  great  hazard  exists  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  stop  even  when  the  inter- 
secting street  is  not  a  boulevard 

"Stop"  signs  at  fire-engine  houses,  requiring  all 


Department  of   Streets  and   Sewers  of  St.  Louis. 

The  automatic  traffic  policemen,  which  regulate 
the  movement  of  traffic,  are  manufactured  by 
Klug  &  Smith  Automatic  Controlling  Device 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  playground  signs  and  safety  zone  signs  are 
donated  by  the  Automobile  Club  of  Missouri.  A 
new  type  of  "Boulevard — Stop"  sign  is  being 
planned  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  St.  Louis 
Auto  Club. 

The  "School  Zone"  signs  are  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 
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A  Study  of  Filter  Sand  for  Municipal 

Water-Supplies 

By  W.  M.  Weigel 

Mineral  Technologist,   Bureau  of   Mines,  Washington,   D.   C. 


THE  use  of  sand  for  the  filtration  of 
municipal  water-supplies  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  use  in  this  country,  although 
at  the  present  time  most  cities  of  any  size 
that  draw  their  water-supplies  from  surface 
sources  use  sand  filters  in  their  purification 
systems.  Not  only  are  sand  filters  employed 
to  remove  sediment  and  suspended  matter,  but 
they  also  take  out  most  of  the  bacteria  in  the 
water. 

The  first  comprehensive  research  and  study 
of  sand  for  this  purpose  was  probably  that  of 
Hazen  for  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
in  1891  and  1892,*  although  sand  filters  had 
been  employed  for  a  considerable  time  before. 
Specifications  for  filter  sand  drawn  since  then 
have  been  largely  based  on  the  results  of 
Hazen's  work, 

Requirements 

The  general  requirements  for  filter  sand 
are  more  exacting  than  for  any  of  the  other 
kinds  of  sands,  except  the  chemical  speci- 
fications for  glass  sand.  Filter  sand  must 
be  uniform  in  size  and  within  certain  limiting 
sizes.  In  addition,  it  must  be  clean  and  free 
from  clay  and  organic  matter  and  of  fairly 
high  purity.  Early  investigations  established 
the  fact  that  an  excess  of  fine  material  m- 
creased  the  friction  and  decreased  the  rate  of 
flow  through  the  filter,  and  that  the  size  of  the 
finer  particles,  rather  than  the  coarser,  deter- 
mined the  effective  size ;  also,  that  large  grains 
tended  to  cause  irregularities  in  flow  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  bed.  There  is  no  require- 
ment as  to  grain  shapes,  except  that  they  be 
not  flat  or  elongated,  since,  so  far  as  known, 
either  rounded  or  angular  grains  are  equally 
efficient. 

Based  on  Hazen's  investigations,  two  factors 
are  quite  generally  used  to  control  the  aver- 
age size  and  uniformity  of  size  of  the  sand. 
These  are  defined  as  follows :  The  "effective 
size"  of  a  sand  is  such  that  10  per  cent  by 
weight  of  the  sand  is  finer  than  this  size,  and 
90  per  cent  is  coarser.  It  is  expressed  in  milli- 
meters. The  "uniformity  coefficient"  is 
defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  size  of  grain  which 

*  Report  of  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  1892,  p.  541. 


has  60  per  cent  finer  than  this  size  to  the  size 
which  has  10  per  cent  finer  (the  "effective 
size").  It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  this 
coefficient,  the  more  uniform  is  the  sand.  If 
all  the  grains  were  exactly  the  same  size,  the 
coefficient  would  be  i. 

The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the 
effective  size  and  uniformity  coefficient  is  to 
make  a  screen  analysis  of  the  dry  sand.  The 
cumulative  percentages  are  then  plotted 
against  the  size  of  the  screen  openmgs.  The 
intersection  of  the  curve  with  the  90  per  cent 
line  gives  the  effective  size,  that  is,  10  per 
cent  is  finer  than  this.  The  size  correspond- 
ing to  the  40  per  cent  value  (60  per  cent  is 
finer  than  this),  is  read  from  the  plot  and  this 
divided  by  the  effective  size  gives  the  uniform- 
ity coefficient.  The  use  of  coordinate  paper, 
in  which  percentages  are  laid  off  on  the 
vertical  axis  numerically  and  the  logarithms 
of  the  sizes  of  screen  openings  along  the  hori- 
zontal, makes  a  convenient  form.  Printed 
blank  forms  ruled  in  this  way  may  be  obtained 
from  the  manufacturers  of  testing  sieves. 
This  method,  in  reality,  represents  the  size  of 
opening  through  which  the  grains  will  pass, 
or  on  which  they  are  retained,  rather  than  the 
actual  grain  size.  Before  accurate  screens 
were  obtainable,  it  was  customary  to  determine 
the  size  of  grains  passing  a  given  screen  by 
collecting  the  last  grains  passing  and  then  by 
counting  a  known  weight  of  these  and  their 
specific  gravity  being  known,  their  diameters 
assumed  as  spheres  could  be  calculated. 

Specifications  usually  state,  in  addition,  that 
no  grains  shall  be  larger  than  a  certain  mesh 
and  also  limit  the  percentage  of  very  fine  mate-, 
rial,  or  that  which  will  pass  a  loo-mesh  sieve, 
as  during  the  washing  with  counter-current 
flow,  the  fines  collect  in  the  top  part  of  the  sand 
bed  and  clog  the  filter. 

Sands  with  effective  sizes  of  0.20  to  0.70 
mm.  are  used,  but  those  most  commonly  speci- 
fied have  effective  sizes  from  0.40  to  0.55  mm. 
The  uniformity  coefficient  varies  from  1.25 
to  1.80  with  1.55  to  1.60  as  an  average. 

The  following  table  gives  the  effective  size 
and  uniformity  coefficient  of  samples  supplied 
by    some    regular    producers    of    filter    sand. 
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Tyler  standard  testing  sieves  were  used  in 
making  the  analyses: 

Sample                                                 Effective  Uniformity 

No.          Source                                   Size  Coefficient 

322     New  Jersey  0.43  1.40 

328  New  Jersey  0.38  1.42 

329  New  Jersey  0.60  1.33 

337  New  Jersey    0.41  1.39 

338  North    Carolina    0.38  1.67 

345     Illinois    0.42  1.26 

348  Minnesota    0.33  1.60 

349  Minnesota    0.44  1.52 

350  Minnesota    0.37  1.55 

Chemical  Analysis 

A  good  filter  sand  requires  a  rather  high 
silica  content.  It  is  generally  specified  that 
not  more  than  2  per  cent  shall  be  soluble  in 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Other  specifica- 
tions state  that  the  combined  brine  and  mag- 
nesia calculated  as  carbonates  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 2  per  cent.  Aside  from  this,  the  chemical 
composition  is  usually  not  specified. 

Specifications  for  Filter  Sand 

Some  condensed  specifications  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Water  Department,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Filtra- 
tion Division,  Contract  No.  22 : 

_  The  sand  shall  be  composed  of  hard  and  durable  grains, 
either  sharp  or  rounded,  substantially  free  from  clay, 
loam,  dust  or  other  foreign   matter  and  flat  particles. 

When  crushed  and  powdered  and  digested  for  24 
hours  in  strong,'  warm,  hydrochloric  acid,  without  stir- 
ring, at  least  95  per  cent  shall  remain  insoluble.  The 
sand  shall  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  taken  together  and  calculated  as  car- 
bonate. 

The  stock  sand  furnished  shall  have  an  effective  size 
of  not  less  than  0.33  mm.  and  a  uniformity  coefficient 
of  about  1.75.  At  least  90  per  cent  shall  be  finer  than 
2  mm.  After  being  placed  and  washed  (as  specified)  and 
the  fine  sand  on  top  scraped  off  and  removed  and  the 
sand  rewashed,  the  top  two  inches  shall  have  an  effective 
size  between  0.40  and  0.50  mm.  and  not  more  than  1  per 
cent  shall  be  finer  than  0.25  mm.  The  diameters  of  the 
sand  grains  shall  be  computed  as  the  diameters  of  spheres 
of  equal  volumes  and  all  percentages  shall  be  calculated 
by  weight. 

In  a  private  communication,  May,  1924,  the 
Baltimore  Water  Department  states  that  with 
new  work  they  would  use  a  little  coarser  sand, 
and  expect  in  that  way  to  get  better. 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Sand  shall  be  clean  river,  beach,  or  bank  sand,  either 
sharp  or  rounded,  entirely  free  from  clay,  dtist  or  organic 
impurities. 

Not  more  than  0.5  per  cent  shall  be  less  than  0.13  mm.; 
not  more  than  8  per  cent  less  than  0.26  mm.  At  least 
7  per  cent  shall  be  less  than  0.34  mm.;  at  least  70  per 
cent  less  than  0.83;  at  least  90  per  cent  less  than  2.1  mm. 
No  particle  shall  be  less  than  5  mm.  diameter.  The 
sand  shall  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent  of  lime  and 
magnesia   calculated   as  carbonate. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Toronto,  Ont. : 

The  general  specifications  are  the  same  as  those  for 
\yashington.  Size  limits  are  as  follows:  The  effective 
size  shall  not  be  less  than  0.25  mm.  nor  more  than 
0.35  mm.  The  uniformity  coefficient  shall  not  be  less 
than  3.0.  The  sand  shall  be  free  from  dust  and  shall 
not  contain  more  than  1  per  cent  finer  than  0.13  rem. 
and  entirely  free   from   all   particles  over  5  mm. 

A  Missouri  plant  prepares  its  sand  to  the 
following   specifications:      Effective    size   not 


less  than  0.40  nor  more  than  0.50  mm.  and  uni- 
formity coefficient  not  greater  than  1.65.  Not 
more  than  0.25  per  cent  shall  be  finer  than 
0.25  mm.  At  least  95  per  cent  shall  be  finer 
than  1.2  mm. 

Sources  of  Supply 

Compared  with  building  sand,  the  produc- 
tion of  filter  sand  is  small  and  requires  more 
careful  preparation  and  extensive  plant.  A 
much  better  price  is  obtained  than  for  the 
ordinary  grades  of  sand,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  points  of  production  are  more  widely  scat- 
tered and  the  sand  is  sometimes  shipped  long 
distances. 

The  chief  producers  are  in  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Mis- 
souri, but  any  good  sand  bed  can  produce 
suitable  filter  sand,  if  it  can  be  washed  clean 
and  if  it  contains  enough  grains  of  the  re- 
quired size  to  warrant  their  separation  from 
the  rest  of  the  sand.  Where  the  coarser 
grades  of  sand-blast  sand  are  produced,  the 
finer  material  is  often  prepared  for  filter  sand. 
Also,  the  finer  grades  of  sand-blast  sandf  may 
be  used  for  filter  sand  if  prepared  with  proper 
uniformity. 

Methods  of  Mining 

Filter  sand  may  be  prepared  from  ocean 
beaches,  lake  deposits,  river  bars,  sand  banks 
and  soft  sandstone,  and  the  method  of  excava- 
tion depends  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  de- 
posit. 

Where  beach  sand  is  used,  the  excavation 
is  above  high  tide,  so  floating  dredges  are  not 
feasible.  Also,  the  area  excavated  usually  has 
considerable  horizontal  extent  so  that  exca- 
vating machines  are  best  mounted  on  railroad 
track  paralleling  the  direction  of  the  beach. 
Locomotive  cranes  with  clam-shell  buckets 
make  about  the  most  efficient  equipment;  they 
have  a  wide  reach  and  are  more  suited  to  the 
comparatively  shallow  excavations  than  steam 
shovels.  The  sand  is  conveyed  to  the  wash- 
ing and  screening  plant,  preferably  in  side- 
dump  cars  drawn  by  steam  or  gasoline  loco- 
motive. 

Sand  in  lake  shores  and  bottoms  and  river 
bars  is  commonly  excavated  with  dredging 
pumps  mounted  on  barges,  which  are  very 
mobile  and  efficient  units.  Sand  can  be  pumped 
from  any  desired  part  of  the  bed,  and  enough 
water  is  at  the  same  time  pumped  for  wash- 
ing or  at  least  most  of  the  washing.  The  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  water  is  also  conveyed  to  the 

tWeigel    W.  M.,  Sand-blast  Sand,  Serial  2616,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  June,  1923. 
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plant  through  pipe  Hnes  in  the  same  operation, 
within  reasonable  distances,  and  the  action  of 
the  pump  impellers  tends  to  break  up  any  clay 
lumps  and  facilitate  washing.  If  the  sand  is 
to  be  conveyed  some  distance  in  cars,  clam- 
shell dredges  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  lake 
and  loading  into  cars  alongside  are  sometimes 
used,  as  the  power  cost  is  less  than  for  a 
dredge  pump. 

When  an  artificial  pond  can  be  maintained, 
floating  dredges  are  often  the  most  efficient 
means  of  excavating  the  sand  from  what 
would  otherwise  be  dry  banks.  If  strippmg 
of  overburden  is  necessary,  it  is  done  by  hand, 
scrapers,  or  steam  shovel  and  the  overburden 
hauled  away  in  wagons  or  motor  trucks. 
Sometimes  the  overburden  is  back-filled  into 
the  excavation.  The  floating  dredges  have 
steam,  electric  or  oil  engines,  depending  on 
which  form  of  power  is  cheapest  and  best 
suited  to  the  conditions. 

Dry  sand  banks  are  mined  with  steam 
shovels  if  the  plant  capacity  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  their  use,  otherwise  the  cars  or  wag- 
ons are  loaded  by  hand.  Practically  all  regu- 
lar producers  of  filter  sand,  however,  have 
operations  large  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of 
mechanical  excavators. 

Soft,  friable  sandstone  constitutes  most  of 
the  source  of  filter  sand  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley district.  This  sand  is  characterized  by 
uniformly  rounded  grains,  in  this  way  differ- 
ing from  the  angular  to  irregular-surfaced 
grains  from  lakes  and  banks.  Some  river 
sand  also  is  mined  in  this  territory.:}: 

Preparation 

Preparation  of  filter  sand  involves  washing 
or  screening  and  usually  a  combination  of 
both.  Very  few  sands  are  clean  enough  with- 
out washing.  These  processes  have  been  out- 
lined in  the  report  on  sand-blast  sand  men- 
tioned above,  as  some  firms  produce  both  sand- 
blast and  filter  sand  from  the  same  bed  or  bank. 

For  filter  sand  the  specification  as  to  size 
and  uniformity  is  rigid,  so  that  careful  screen- 
ing or  sizing  is  essential.  In  some  instances, 
the  sand  is  rescreened  to  insure  the  removal 
of  fines. 

Sizing  by  screens  is  almost  universal,  but 
where  an  ample  water-supply  is  available,  it 
would  seein  that  hydraulic  classification  should 
give  a  suitable  product,  as  all  grains  are  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  and  roughly  of  the 


same  shape.  It  is  admitted  that  more  care- 
ful supervision  would  be  needed  than  in  siz- 
ing by  screens,  but  that  should  be  more  than 
off"set  by  lower  first  cost  or  greater  capacity, 
and  the  washing  and  sizing  would  be  per- 
formed in  one  operation.  The  sand  origi- 
nally used  for  the  Washington,  D.  C,  filtra- 
tion plant  was  prepared  by  combined  screen- 
ing and  hydraulic  classification. § 

The  sand  bank  used  contained  considerable 
clay  in  the  form  of  lumps  and  seams  that 
could  not  be  rejected  in  mining,  making  re- 
moval of  the  clay  necessary.  The  sand  from 
the  bank  was  first  dumped  through  a  coarse 
grating  to  remove  the  larger  clay  lumps.  This 
was  followed  by  a  revolving  screen  with  2- 
inch  openings.  The  sand  then  passed  through 
a  revolving  screen  with  4-mm.  openings  in 
which  jets  of  water  played.  The  water  and 
solids  passing  through  this  screen  flowed  to 
pug  mills,  which  broke  up  and  pulverized  the 
remaining  clay  lumps.  An  excess  of  water 
here  overflowed  and  removed  a  good  portion 
of  the  clay.  The  sand  was  drawn  out  near 
the  bottom.  The  pug  mill  was  followed  by 
the  washers,  which  were  long  boxes  with  slop- 
ing bottoms,  the  feed  entering  at  the  shallow 
end.  Water-supply  pipes  near  the  bottom  had 
perforations  pointing  downward.  The  over- 
flow of  clay  and  water  was  removed  by  a  cen- 
tral trough.  The  sand,  after  being  separated 
from  the  clay  by  the  combined  horizontal  and 
upward  currents  of  water,  was  drawn  off  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deeper  end  of  the  washer. 
The  capacity  was  stated  to  be  about  i  cubic 
yard  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  box  area. 

Shipment  and  Prices 

Shipment  is  usually  made  in  carload  lots  in 
box  cars.  Considerable  business  is,  however, 
done  in  less  than  carloads  to  small  filtration 
plants  to  make  up  losses  due  to  rewashing  of 
the  filters.  In  this  case,  the  sand  is  shipped  in 
bags. 

Prices  vary  widely.  In  small  lots  in  bags, 
prices  of  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point,  have  been  recently  quoted.  In  car  lots 
in  bulk,  the  price  range  is  from  $4  to  $8  per 
ton,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  depending  on  lo- 
cation and  degree  of  rigidity  of  specifications. 

t  Dake,  C.  L.,  Sand  and  Gravel  Resources  of  Missouri, 
Missouri  Bureau  of  Geology  and  Mines,  Vol.  XV,  2nd 
Series,   p.    78. 

§  Hazen,  Allen,  and  Hardy,  E.  D.,  Water  Filtration  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civil  Ene  \'oI 
T.VII.   D.    326.  ^'' 


QUARANTINE    FOR   VENEREAL   DISEASES    UPHELD 

The  Cotiitiiissioner  of  Health  of  Akron,  Ohio,  placed  two  venereally  infected  women  under  quaran- 
tine pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  regulations  adopted  by  the  Public  Health  Council  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health.  In  habeas  corpus  proceedings  brought  by  the  two  women,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio  held  the  regulations  not  to  be  violative  of  either  the  federal  or  the  state  constitution  but  hold 
them   to  be  a  proper  exercise  of   the  police   power   of    the   state. — Public  Health   Reports. 
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Los  Angeles  Making  Scientific  Study  to 
Relieve  Traffic  Congestion 


By  Clarence  R.  Snethen 

Los   Angeles    Traffic    Commission 


TRAFFIC  experts  usually  concede  that 
the  traffic  congestion  in  Los  Angeles  is 
the  worst  in  the  United  States.  A  re- 
cent traffic  check  showed  one  street  intersec- 
tion— Figueroa  and  Santa  Barbara — with  a 
total  of  40,222  autos  crossing  during  12  hours. 
There  are  at  least  twenty  other  corners  in  the 
city  all  having  in  excess  of  30,000  cars  for 
the  same  period. 

The  down-town  business  district  has  prob- 
ably the  least  street  area  proportionately  of 
any  of  the  larger  American  cities,  and  is  con- 
gested almost  to  the  saturation  pomt.  These 
facts  have  been  realized  locally  for  some  time. 
A  little  over  two  years  ago  the  business  inter- 
ests and  civic  groups  of  the  city  organized  the 
Traffic  Commission  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Los  Angeles  to  study  the  traffic  situation 
and  make  recommendations  for  its  relief. 

This  organization  has  employed  a  staff  of 
trained,  technical  men  who  have  devoted  their 
entire  time  to  the  scientific  study  of  this  city's 


SECOND  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  LOOKING  EAST 

FROM   NEW    TUNNEL   NEARING    COMPLETION 
This  narrow  street  is  to  be  widened  by  arcading  side- 
walks under   buildings 
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PROPOSED   STREET  OPENINGS  AND  WIDENINGS 

OF    DOWN-TOWN    DISTRICT,    LOS    ANGELES 

(From   report   on    "A  Major  Traffic   Street   Plan  for 

Los   Angeles,   published   July,    1924) 

intricate  traffic  problem.  Their  work  has 
naturally  been  divided  into  three  fields — public 
transportation,  street  development,  and  traf- 
fic regulations. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Traffic  Commission 
the  City  Council  recently  retained  Major  R.  J. 
Kelker  of  Chicago  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
transportation  situation.  He  is  now'  engaged 
in  studying  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
entire  city  and  county,  and  his  report  outlin- 
ing a  rapid  transit  system  will  be  ready  the 
latter  part  of  this  year. 

The  Traffic  Commission  itself  retained  three 
of  America's  leading  city  planners — Frederick 
Law    Olmsted    of    New    York    City,    Harland 
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Bartholomew  of  St.  Louis,  and  Charles  H. 
Cheney  of  Los  Angeles — to  design  a  traffic 
street  system.  They  have  been  studying  the 
present  streets  and  proposed  improvements, 
and  their  report  was  published  in  July. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Traffic 
Commission,  the  City  Council  appropriated 
$10,000  to  make  a  survey  of  the  parking  prob- 
lem. This  survey  was  made  by  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  various 
business  groups  of  the  city.  They  recom- 
mended the  complete  elimination  of  parking 
on  four  north-and-south  streets,  and  six  east- 
and-west  streets  in  the  congested  district,  and 
established   thirty-minute   parking   throughout 


the  remainder  of  this  district.  As  this  article 
is  written,  their  recommendations  are  being 
enacted  into  ordinances. 

The  Traffic  Commission  has  retained  Miller 
McClintock,  of  the  Municipal  Research 
Bureau  of  Harvard  University,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  local  traffic  regulations  and  draft 
a  model  set  of  traffic  laws  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to -the  Council  in  September. 

It  has  been  felt  that  only  by  scientific  study 
could  any  real  solution  be  reached^  and  the 
Traffic  Commission  believes  that  with  the  com- 
pletion of  these  various  surveys  it  can  enlist 
the  support  of  the  entire  city  in  getting  the 
recommendations  adopted  and  put  into  effect. 


Traffic  Counts  by  Boy  Scouts  in  Los 

Angeles 


By  Philip  P.  Sharpies 


TRAFFIC  congestion,  traffic  accidents 
and  traffic  annoyances  in  Los  Angeles 
have  forced  to  the  fore  all  schemes  for 
traffic  relief.  Messrs.  Bartholomew,  Cheney 
and  Olmsted  were  asked  by  a  committee  of 
Los  Angeles  citizens,  the  Committee  on  Los 
Angeles  Plan  of  Major  Highways,  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Commis- 
sion, to  make  a  study  of  the  plans  already 
presented  and  make  recommendations  for  re- 
lief. 

A  parking  survey  count  made  by  paid  work- 
ers showed  200,584  vehicles  en- 
tering the  business  district  of 
Los  Angeles  between  7  A.  M. 
and  6  P.  M.,  and  176,301  leav- 
ing; the  balance  being  the  num- 
bers of  vehicles  still  left  in  the 
business  district  at  6  P.  M. 
minus  the  equivalent  already 
there  at  7  A.  M.  A  count  out- 
side of  this  district  was  neces- 
sary to  show  the  direction  and 
volume  of  traffic  at  outlying 
points,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
point  or  points  at  which  traffic 
relief  was  most  urgent. 

Paving  and  topography  cause 
the  street  traffic  in  Los  Angeles 
to  follow  very  definite  routes, 
and  it  was  possible  to  pick  out 
a  reasonable  number  of  stations 
which,  in  addition  to  the  cordon 
count  around  the  business  dis- 
trict made  by  the  Parking  Sur- 


vey Board,  would  give  a  very  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  traffic  movement  in  and  about  the 
city. 

Various  agencies  were  considered  for  mak- 
ing this  count.  Owing  to  the  limited  funds 
available  for  the  work,  volunteer  workers 
were  considered  essential.  The  Boy  Scouts 
were  chosen  on  the  ground  that  they  had  the 
proper  kind  of  discipline,  that  they  were 
drawn  from  every  part  of  the  city,  and  that 
they  were  greatly  interested  in  civic  matters. 
E.  B.  DeGroot,  the  Scout  Executive  for  Los 
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CABD  USED  BY  BOY   SCOUTS 

Angeles,  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  idea, 
and  to  his  enthusiasm  and  power  of  kindling 
a  response  in  his  organization  is  largely  due 
the  success  of  the  count.  A.  G.  Seller,  Field 
Executive,  had  charge  of  the  details. 

The  count  was  taken  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1924,  from  7  A.  M.  to  6.30  P.  M. 
There  is  no  virtue  in  the  day,  but  preliminary 
studies  had  indicated  that  Thursday  was  the 
most  nearly  average  traffic  day  of  the  week. 
The  time  of  year  is  faulty  in  that  daylight 
ceases  at  five-thirty,  but  it  was  imperative  to 
have  the  results  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

The  whole  city  is  interested  in  the  traffic 
problem.  For  a  population  of  a  million  in 
the  city,  there  are  at  least  273,000  automobiles, 
while  for  the  county  with  a  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half,  there  were  430,000  for  the 
year  1923.  It  was  not  difficult  at  a  dinner  for 
the  Boy  Scout  Masters,  held  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
to  sell  them  the  idea  of  the  count.  Volunteers 
were  asked  for  the  count  and  every  one  pres- 
ent signed  up,  giving  his  name,  his  address, 
the  Boy  Scout  troop  headquarters  and  the 
number  of  scouts  that  could  be  counted  on  in 
his  own  troop.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five 
masters  were  on  record  with  an  average  of 
Jen  boys  from  each  of  those  troops. 


The  School  Board  was  next  interested  in 
the  count  and  proved  as  enthusiastic  as  the 
Scout  organization.  The  Scouts  were  promised 
a  day's  leave  of  absence  from  school  with  a 
record  of  attendance,  if  they  were  reported 
by  the  Scout  organization  to  be  on  duty  on  the 
count  day.  The  permission  of  a  parent  or 
guardian  to  take  part  in  the  count  was  also 
required,  and  the  Scout  was  required  to  re- 
port the  permission  to  his  school  teacher  the 
day  before  and  get  leave  of  absence  for  the 
count  day.  This  scheme  placed  the  responsibil- 
ity for  taking  part  in  the  work  directly  on  the 
parent  and  obviated  any  cause  for  complaints. 
The  parents  and  school  teachers  almost  as  a 
unit  displayed  hearty  civic  cooperation. 

In  the  meantime,  directions  for  taking  the 
count  had  been  prepared  and  printed,  cards 
for  taking  the  count  made,  badges  provided 
and  pencils  cut  into  convenient  lengths. 
Enough  supplies  for  a  corner  were  assembled 
in  a  stout  manila  envelope,  together  with  a 
directed  envelope  for  returning  the  cards  to 
Scout  Headquarters.  Each  Scout  had  a  badge, 
a  pencil,  a  copy  of  the  directions  and  the 
leader  took  charge  of  the  supply  of  cards  and 
was,  in  fact,  in  command  of  that  particular 
corner  to  which  he  was  assigned.  Each  leader 
was  required  to  have  a  watch. 

Talks  were  given  to  the  boys  about  the  way 
of  taking  the  count,  time  having  previously 
been  given  them  to  study  the  directions.  A 
large  wall  chart  had  been  prepared  to  show 
the  diagram  of  a  corner  and  the  possible  varia- 
tions from  a  four-way  corner.  Special  dia- 
grams had  been  prepared  for  places  where  the 
count  was  to  be  made  on  a  straight-away 
stretch  or  on  a  three-way,  five-way  or  six-way 
corner. 

The  boys,  averaging  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  showed  a  keen  grasp  of  the  directions  and 
called  for  the  elucidation  of  many  points  not 
apparent  on  a  first  reading  of  the  directions. 
Boys  asked  what  to  do  about  counting  taxi- 
cabs,  asked  wnether  a  commercial  number 
plate  should  be  considered  a  truck,  and  asked 
how  a  car  turning  the  corner  and  returning 
on  the  same  street  should  be  reckoned. 

The  morning  of  the  count  dawned  clear  and 
warm.  The  Scout  office  was  open  before  day- 
light and  calls  began  to  come  in  at  once.  Some 
squads  reported  that  their  crews  were  not  full 
or  that  boys  could  only  give  part  time.  All 
Scouts  not  otherwise  assigned  had  been  asked 
to  report  to  headquarters,  and  by  7  o'clock  a 
hundred  reserve  scouts  were  waiting.  All 
deficiencies  were  filled  by  dispatching  Scouts 
by  car-line  or  auto.  A  systematic  inspection 
was  made  by  the  headquarters  staff  of  all  sta- 
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tions  twice  during  the  day.  The  inspectors  car- 
ried extra  cards,  extra  printed  directions  and 
extra  Scouts. 

An  examination  of  the  cards  naturally 
showed  a  great  variation  in  workmanship. 
Few  had  failed  to  make  their  records  clear 
and  those  that  were  obscure  were  cleared  up  by 
a  study  of  the  corner  and  the  cards.  Only  two 
or  three  corners  were  rejected  entirely  as  too 
incomplete  to  use. 

As  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  count, 
adjacent  corners  were  carefully  compared  and 
in  case  of  any  discrepancy  the  cards  were  care- 
fully gone  over.  In  this  way  mistakes  in  sort- 
ing and  tabulating  were  in  several  cases 
detected  and  the  boys'  work  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

The  tabulation  was  done  on  large  sheets, 
with  a  ruling  for  each  fifteen  minutes  during 
the  counting  time  and  vertical  columns  for 
each  of  the  four  stations  and  for  passenger 
automobiles  and  trucks  separately.  This  made 
a  total  of  twenty-four  columns  for  a  standard 
corner. 

The  columns  were  totaled  separately  and  the 
traffic  in  every  direction  from  the  corner  for 
both  trucks  and  passenger  automobiles  was 
figured  separately.  Cross  footings  gave  the 
number  of  vehicles  passing  a  station  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  and  ver- 
tical footings  gave  the  total  ve- 
hicles passing  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  The  sum  of 
the  two  gave  the  total  traffic 
flow  on  the  street  and  was  en- 
tered on  the  traffic  flow  map. 
This  map  was  constructed  by 
plotting  the  corner  counts  as  a 
cross  on  a  map  of  the  city 
drawn  to  a  scale  of  i,6oo  feet 
to  the  inch.  Each  arm  of  the 
cross  was  made  a  width  to  cor- 
respond to  the  traffic  flow,  al- 
lowing 50,000  vehicles  to  the 
inch  in  width.  The  adjacent 
corners  were  connected.  The 
resulting  diagram  showed 
clearly  the  concentration  points 
of  traffic  and  indicated  where 
relief  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  abnormal  flow,  either  by 
diverting  into  other  channels 
or  by  widening  and  straighten- 
ing existing  streets. 

The  traffic  flow  map  must 
needs  be  studied  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  street  paving 
widths.      The    heaviest    traffic 


flow  is  not  always  where  it  would  naturally  be, 
but  where  it  is  forced  by  street  widths,  by 
street-car  routes,  by  sub-business  centers  and 
other  factors  that  reduce  effective  traffic 
width.  As  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Johnson  has  so 
well  pointed  out  in  his  studies  on  traffic  capaci- 
ties of  the  Baltimore- Washington  road,  an  un- 
interrupted flow  can  pass  one  thousand  ve- 
hicles per  hour  on  each  line  of  traffic  and  this 
number,  owing  to  wider  spacing,  varying 
roughly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  does  not 
change  within  rather  wide  limits  of  speed. 

The  limiting  capacity  of  streets  lies  largely 
in  the  interruptions  to  traffic  flow.  The  traffic 
flow  map  shows  the  points  where  it  is  most 
necessary  to  study  the  interruptions  and  to 
provide  for  traffic  control. 

The  data  collected  do  not  furnish  a  com- 
plete traffic  survey,  as  it  was  thought  inexpe- 
dient to  burden  the  Boy  Scouts  with  more  than 
a  rough  classification  of  trucks  and  passenger 
cars.  The  ratio  between  trucks  and  passenger 
cars  is  about  i  to  10. 

The  cost  of  the  count  was  substantially  as 
follows:  No  cost  of  overhead  or  supervision 
is  included,,  as  these  costs  were  absorbed  either 
by  the  Boy  Scout  Headquarters  or  the  Con- 
sulting Board  general  office  expense. 
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TRAFFIC  MAP  BASED  ON  COUNTS  BY  THE  BOY  SCOUTS  AND 
THE  PARKING  SURVEY  BOARD 
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Dinner  and  luncheon. 

Tabulating     

Taxies   and    autos.... 


220.00 

428.00 

75.00 


$1,253.00 

The  count  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  studies  of  the  Consulting  Board.  Without 
it,  the  direction  and  volume  of  traffic  would 
have  been  with  difficulty  realized.     The  accu- 


racy and  dependability  of  the  work  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  have  reflected  great  credit  on  the  boys 
and  their  training. 

Acknowledgment. — The  foregoing  statement  is  elabo- 
rated from  a  report  on  "A  Major  Traffic  Street  Plan  for 
Los  Angeles,"  published  July,  1924,  'and  listed  on  page 
275  of  this  issue  of  The  American  City.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Sharpies  for  the  additional  data  and  for 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  two  of  which  do  not  ap- 
pear  in   the  published  report. 


Down-Town  Traffic  Regulations 

Some  Rules  and  Improvements  Which  Have  Helped  to  Reduce  Congestion  in  the  Down- 
Town  Streets  of  Los  Angeles 

By  Cleveland  Heath 

Captain,  Traffic  Division,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 


1.  Parking  is  prohibited  in  certain  streets 
from  4:00  to  6:15  p.  m.,  and  we  favor  a 
similar  provision  from  7:00  to  11:00  a.  m. 

2.  We  have  eliminated  left  turns  at  twelve 
of  our  busiest  intersections  from  9  :oo  a.  m.  to 
6:15  p.  m. 

3.  Loading*  zones  have  been  created  in  each 
block  for  the  use  of  commercial  vehicles. 

4.  No  vehicle  is  allowed  to  back  to  the 
curb  from  9.00  a.  m.  until  6:15  p.  m. 

5.  All  vehicles  must  park  with  right  wheels 
within  one  foot  of  the  curb. 

6.  Alleys  are  restricted  to  one-way  travel 
and  no  parking,  except  while  actually  loading 
and  unloading. 


SYNCHRONIZED   TRAFFIC    SIGNALS 


7.  Parking  is  prohibited  in  front  of  theaters, 
hospitals,  hotels,  police  stations,  fire-houses 
post-offices,  sidewalk  elevators,  private  drive- 
ways, and  street-car  loading  zones. 

8.  We  have  a  45-minute  parking  limit  from 
7:00  a.  ni.  to  6:15  p.  m. 

9.  We  have  a  synchronized  traffic  signal  on 
thirty-one  corners,  which  is  operating  success- 
fully. These  signals  are  a  combination  of 
semaphore,  lights,  and  bells,  and  are  con- 
trolled from  one  station.  They  are  very 
flexible,  and  the  intervals  may  be  made  to  suit 
almost  any  condition;  they  may  be  operated 
manually,  or  any  part  of  the  system  may  be 
cut   out.     We   are   contemplating  eliminating 

the  lights  during  the  day  and 
the  semaphores  at  night.  The 
signals  are  in  use  from  7:00 
a.  m.  to  9  :oo  p.  m.  The  cost  of 
operation  is  small.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  Acme 
Traffic  Signal  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles. 

10.  We  are  also  getting  re- 
lief through  the  city's  program 
of  opening  and  widening  streets. 
Within  the  past  few  months, 
Fifth  Street  has  been  cut 
through  the  hill  on  the  west. 
Xew  arteries  to  the  south  have 
been  provided  by  the  opening 
of  Hill  Street.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  cut  Broadway  through 
to  the  south.  Work  will  start 
soon  on  new  viaducts  over  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Union  Pacific 
tracks  and  the  river  on  the  east. 
Tenth  Street  is  now  being 
opened  and  widened  to  100  feet, 
and  will  extend  entirely  across 
the  city. 


^1 


City  of  Cohoes  to  Build  Houses  for  Sale 

to  Its  Citizens 


By  Daniel  J.  Cosgro 

Mayor,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


THE  city  of  Cohoes  is  about  to  erect  a 
number  of  houses  for  sale  to  residents 
of  the  city.  The  program  was  entered 
upon  because  of  the  serious  shortage  of  houses 
in  this  neighborhood.  The  crowding  of  fami- 
lies, it  seems  to  us,  will  inevitably  result  in  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  the  people  and  might 
cause  the  spread  of  disease;  therefore,  under 
the  police  power  and  by  virtue  of  our  interpre- 
tation of  the  new  home  rule  act,  we  believe  we 
have  authority  to  erect  a  sufficient  number  of 
houses  to  relieve  the  emergency. 

We  have  to  meet  the  local  problem  of  get- 
ting the  price  of  the  houses  down  within  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  average  wage-earner 
in  this  city.  The  cost  of  the  houses  should  be 
from  $2,000  to  $3,500.  Above  that  the  figures 
would  be  prohibitive  to  the  average  wage- 
earner  who  makes  from  $25  to  $35  per  week. 

The  city  has  taken  an  option  on  thirty  acres 
of  land  in  an  accessible  part  of  the  city  and 
proposes  to  develop  it  into  a  community  with 
ideal  arrangements.  The  lots  will  be  40  x  90 
feet,  and  for  every  thirty  or  forty  families  we 
have  provided  a  community  recreation  center, 
with  playgrounds,  tennis  courts,  etc.  The 
price  we  are  to  pay  for  the  land  will  enable 
us  to  deliver  the  40-  x  90- foot  lots  at  about  $50 
each.  The  soil  is  soft  loam.  It  is  all  level 
ground  and  close  by  the  termination  of  the 
present  sewer  and  water  systems.  The  cellars 
can  be  excavated  at  a  cost  of  from  $25  to  $50. 
The  cost  of  installing  water-mains  and  sewer 
systems  will  be  minimized  by  the  short  dis- 
tance of  the  extension.  Water  should  cost  $30 
per  lot  and  sewers  also  $30  per  lot.  The  houses, 
the  plans  of  which  we  have  already  selected, 
range  from  a  modest  bungalow  with  living 
room,  bath  and  two  bedrooms,  to  a  house  with 
living  and  dining  room  and  bath  on  the  first 
floor  and  four  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor. 
The  smaller  houses  can  be  sold  to  the  pur- 
chasers for  $2,000  and  the  larger  ones  for 
$3,500. 

The  city  does  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
real  estate  business,  nor  to  loan  money  on 
bond  and  mortgage.  The  prospective  purchaser 
will  apply  to  a  bank  or  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciation and  arrange  for  a  loan  with  which  he 
can  purchase  the  building  from  the  city  at  cost. 


Inasmuch  as  the  average  cost  of  house  build- 
ing in  the  customary  way  in  this  locality  is 
from  $5,000  to  $7,000,  we  expect  no  difficulty 
in  closing  out  the  houses  above  described  at 
the  low  figures  mentioned  above.  The  city  has 
authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $150,000  to  finance 
the  enterprise.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  to 
have  to  actually  sell  the  bonds.  We  expect  to 
borrow  from  the  banks  on  temporary  certifi- 
cates, and  pay  back  the  certificates  from  the 
sale  of  the  houses.  If  we  decide  to  sell  any 
of  the  bonds,  we  shall  use  the  proceeds  only 
as  a  means  of  putting  up  the  houses  and  turn- 
ing the  money  over.  That  is,  as  we  sell  the 
first  $50,000  worth  of  houses  and  receive  the 
cash,  we  shall  build  another  $50,000  worth  of 
houses,  and  so  on  in  a  continuous  turnover, 
until  the  emergency  is  relieved. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  keep  our  costs 
down   in   several  ways:     First,   by  buying  a 
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large  plot  of  ground  and  charging  up  the  lots 
at  cost  we  ehminate  the  land  speculator's  value. 
Second,  by  picking  a  site  made  up  of  soft 
loam,  we  reach  a  very  low  cost  for  excava- 
tion. Third,  by  letting  contracts  for  a  num- 
ber of  houses,  we  get  a  lower  figure.  Fourth, 
by  having  the  city  supply  the  money  at  cost, 
we  eliminate  entirely  the  profit  of  financing 
by  outside  investors,  which  is  usually  a  sub- 
stantial sum.  Another  advantage  will  be  that 
these  houses,  when  erected  and  sold,  will  be- 


come tax-paying  property;  thus,  instead  of  the 
project  being  a  burden  or  expense  to  the  city, 
it  will  help  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  and 
will  be  at  the  same  time  a  revenue  producing 
project  of  benefit  to  every  taxpayer. 

In  all  this  work  we  have  had  great  assist- 
ance from  our  young  City  Engineer,  Andrew 
H.  Thompson,  without  whose  skilled  knowledge 
and  devotion  to  the  project  perhaps  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  favor- 
able consummation. 


A  Civic  Association's  ^ICnow  Your 
Town''  Exhibit 

By  Leroy  A.  Mershon 

President,  Westfield  Civic  Association 


THE  "Know  Your  Town"  exhibit,  recently 
conducted  in  Westfield,  N.  J.,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Westfield  Civic  Associa- 
tion, brought  before  the  people  in  an  impres- 
sive way  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of 
the  various  municipal  departments  in  their  ef- 
forts to  serve  the  community.     The  Fire  De- 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  BOABB  OF  HEALTH'S  EXHIBIT 

The  photographs  reproduced  on  this  and  the  next  page  are 
by   courtesy   of    Tlieo.   J.   Hints 


partment  headquarters  were  chosen  as  the  best 
location  for  the  exhibit,  and  during  the  six 
days  that  it  remained  open,  about  10,000 
visitors  were  recorded. 

Charts  were  displayed  which  showed  the  or- 
ganization of  the  town  government,  the  growth 
of  the  town  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles  owned 
by  the  people  of  Westfield.  Money  bags  of 
various  sizes  depicted  the  relative  amounts  of 
money  taken  in  by  the  Collector  each  year 
from  1913  to  1923,  and  diagrams  visualized 
the  comparison  between  the  expenditures  of 
ten  years  ago  and  those  of  the  present  time. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  booth  stood  an  obelisk, 
painted  in  various  colors  to  show  how  West- 
field's  tax  rate  of  $3.41  per  $100  valuation 
will  be  divided  to  meet  the  1924  town  expenses. 

In  the  Roads  and  Sewers  exhibit,  prepared 
l)y  the  Town  Engineering  Department,  were 
displayed  a  model  of  the  Inihoff  settling  tank 
in  use  by  the  town,  a  section  of  sewer  pipe 
showing  the  comparison  between  old  and  new 
methods  of  making  sewer  connections,  and 
such  other  samples  of  the  materials  and 
equipment  used  by  the  department  as  the 
limited  space  of  the  booth  allowed.  The  steps 
necessary  to  secure  road  and  sewer  improve- 
ments were  shown  by  diagrams  and  a  map  of 
the  existing  sewer  system  was  also  on  dis- 
play. 

The  large  booth  of  the  Police  Department 
attracted  a  steady  throng  of  visitors  through- 
out the  week.  Realizing  that  working  models 
add  considerably  to  the  popular  interest,  an 
elaborate  model  of  the  Gamewell  police  signal 
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THE   POLICE   DEPARTIMENT'S  EXHIBIT 
A  special  feature  was  a  working  model  of  the  recently  installed  police  signal  system 


DIAGRAMS    PREPARED    BY    THE    TOWN    ENGINEERING     DEPARTMENT     SHOWING    WHY     SANITARY 
SEWERS  ARE  OVERLOADED  AND  THE  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  PLANT  INADEQUATE 

The  central  diagram  shows  the  normal  sewage  flow  in  white  at  the  bottom;  the  middle  gray  section  is  additional 

flow  during  storms,  caused  by  house  drains  that  are  connected  to  sewers  and  by  infiltration  into  sewer  mains  and 

connections  after  storms;  and  the  two  black  peaks  show  the  storm  flow  increase  caused  by  house  leader  drains 

connected  to  sewers  and  through  open  pipe  clean-out  plugs  in  bouses  under  construction 
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system  recently  installed  by  the  town,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  regulation  police  telegraph 
boxes  used  in  the  system,  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. Officers  were  on  hand  to  explain  the 
details  of  the  apparatus,  and  many  visitors 
were  shown  just  how  patrolmen  could  be 
summoned  to  their  particular  localities  in 
time  of  need.  The  Police  Department  finger- 
print   equipment   was   also    put    in    operation. 
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OLABK'S   POND   AND    PECKHAM'S    DUMP    (BEFORE) 

and  a  number  of  people  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
have  their  identification  record 
made  by  this  method. 

The  educational  exhibit,  cov- 
ering all  phases  of  the  public 
school  activities  in  Westfield, 
proved  one  of  the  main  points 
of  interest,  particularly  to  the 
parents  and  children  visiting  the 
exhibition.  The  walls  of  the 
booth  were  lined  with  photo- 
graphs of  school  buildings  and 
classes,  specimens  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupils,  and  dia- 
grams showing  the  growth  and 
developments  of  the  various 
school  departments  in  recent 
years.  The  manual  training 
classes  put  on  exhibition  samples  of  their  work 
in  carpentry,  wood  turning,  bench  work,  ham- 
mered copper  work,  mechanical  drawing  and 
printing. 

The  District  Nurse  in  uniform  explained 
her  work  and  displayed  some  of  the  useful 
things  which  she  loans  to  those  in  temporary 
need,  such  as  crutches  and  carrying  and 
wheel  chairs,  as  well  as  the  dressings  she  has 
obtained  for  her  use. 

Next  to  her  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Chil- 


dren's Country  Home,  a  Westfield  charity, 
which  provides  a  convalescent  home  for 
tubercular  bone  condition  after  operation. 
Casts  and  braces  formerly  used,  but  discarded 
by  recovery,  made  an  interesting  exhibit — 
with  pictures  of  the  children  at  work  and 
play  during   their   convalescence. 

The  parks  and  recreational  facilities  of 
Westfield  were  shown  to  good  advantage  by 
a  fine  collection  of  photographs 
and  maps.  Several  photographs 
of  Clark's  Pond  and  Peckham's 
dump  as  they  were  less  than  ten 
years  ago  displayed  beside  views 
of  the  same  spots  as  they  now 
appear  in  Mindowaskin  Park, 
were  convincing  illustrations  of 
what  this  community  has  accom- 
plished along  the  line  of  city 
beautification.  f..  > 

The  Exhibit  Committee  was 
fortunate  in  securing  an  excel- 
lent model  of  a  section  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Vehicu- 
lar Tunnel,  now  under  con- 
struction. The  model,  which 
was  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
electrically  illuminated  to  show 


MINDOWASKIN  PARK    (AFTER) 

the  interior  of  the  tunnel,  demonstrated  thq 
kinds  of  material  used  in  the  work  and  also 
showed  the  details  of  the  ventilation  system 
which  is  being  installed.  To  present  a  clear 
idea  of  the  actual  size  of  the  tunnel,  several 
miniature  automobiles,  made  to  scale,  were 
placed  in  the  driveways  of  the  model. 

The  activities  of  the  Board  of  Health  were 
interestingly  outlined  by  charts  showing  the 
results  of  milk  inspection,  inspection  and  care 
of     dumps,    vital     statistics    and    contagious 
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diseases  in  Westfield  covering  the  past  five 
years,  etc.  A  model  of  plumbing  underneath 
a  bathroom  floor  was  on  view,  and  also  sam- 
ples of  cellar  clean-outs  demonstrating  how 
they  should  be  cared  for.  Motion  pictures 
of  a  model  dairy  in  operation  were  presented. 
In  the  historical  display  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, Westfield's  first  fire  engine,  "The 
Little  Giant,"  and  other  relics  of  earlier  days, 
standing  beside  the  modern  motor   apparatus 


with  which  the  Department  is  now  equipped, 
showed  clearly  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  fire-fighting  apparatus. 

A  municipal  exhibit  of  this  kind  cannot 
fail  to  give  the  people  of  the  community  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  scope  and  function 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  city's  work, 
and  through  this  broader  knowledge  of  what 
is  actually  being  accomplished  will  be  aroused 
a  greater  pride  and   interest  in  civic  affairs. 


Visualizing  a  City's  Service  to  Its  Citizens 


THE  accompanying  chart,  in  considerably 
larger  size,  occupies  two  facing  pages  in  the 
recently  published  Report  of  the  Business 
Affairs  of  the  City  of  Indianapolis,  by  City  At- 
torney James  M.  Ogden.  In  addition  to  this  visual- 
ization of  the  city's  principal  services  to  its  citi- 
zens, the  pamphlet  goes  into  some  detail  as  to  the 
activities  of  the  city  government  and  presents  the 
following  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  the  tax 
dollar  for  the  year  1923 : 

Track    Elevation    $  .007 

Park    General 062 

Recreation     .Oil 

Health    General     082 

School   Health    003 

Park    District    Bond    Fund 034 

War   Memoiial    Bonds .011 

Street    Resurfacing     .004 

Improvement    Sinking    Fund .003 


Sanitary     Maintenance     . . . 
Sanitary     Construction     .  .  . 

Sanitary    Bonds     

Fire    Pension     

Police    Pension    

General    City    Sinking 

Flood    Prevention    Sinking. 

Tuberculosis     

Erecting    Hospital     

Board    of    Public    Safety.. 

General    Fund — 
Board  of  Public  Works... 
Purchasing  Department   .  . . 
City    Plan    Commission .  . .  . 

Law    Department     

F'inance    Department    


.050 
.097 
.011 
.008 
.009 
.026 
.017 
.005 
.036 
.255 

.163 

.005 
.002 
.004 
.098 


$1,000 


A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any 
reader  of  The  American  City  on  application  to 
Mr.  Ogden. 


CHART  REPRESENTING  SOME  OF  THE  SERVICES    RECEIVED  FOR  TAXES 


iMkk'iiAA''' 


(KEY  TO  CHART  1  Fire  Protection.  2.  Plumbing  Inspection.  3.  Building,  Wiring  and  Sanitary  Inspection.  4.  Street  Lighting.  5.  Dog  Pound.  6.  Street  Repairing. 
7.  Ash  and  Garbage  Collection.  8.  Protection  from  Disease.  9.  Pleasure  Parks.  10.  Boulevards.  II.  Flood  Prevention.  12.  Playgrounds  and  Recreation.  13. 
Schools.  14.  Track  Elevation.  16.  Hospitals.  16.  Sewer  Maintenance.  17.  Street  Resurfacing.  18.  Weights  and  -Measures  and  Meat  Inspection.  19.  Street 
Cleaning.    20.  Civil  Engineering.    21.  Police  Protection. 
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Trolley  or  Bus  in  the  Small  City? 

A  Problem  Largely  Dependent  on  Paving  Charges 

By  Walter  Jackson 

Fare  and  Bus  Consultant,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  every  week  brings  the  news  of 
another  small-city  electric  railway,  or 
at  least  a  portion  thereof,  abandoned 
in  favor  of  the  motor-bus,  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  laymen's  impression  that  the  trolley  car 
is  becoming  "as  one  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre." 

Is  this  all  true,  partly  true,  or  not  true  at 
all? 

A  blanket  answer  cannot  be  given,  but  we 
can  discuss  particular  instances  and  draw  a 
fairly  clear  conclusion  from  each,  to  enable 
the  reader  to  analyze  his  own  situation  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  pros  and  cons. 

Before  taking  up  individual  cases,  let  us 
consider  a  few  general  features  that  apply 
more  or  less  to  any  car  vs.  bus  problem. 

The  Permanent  Advantages  of  the  Bus 

1.  It  is  not  confined  to  a  track  and  therefore 

may  go  around  a  slower  or  stalled  ve- 
hicle. 

2.  Its  freedom  from  a  fixed  route  permits  the 

still  greater  flexibility  of  using  other 
streets,  whether  to  escape  a  parade  or 
a  fire,  or  serve  an  off-side  traffic  magnet 
like  a  circus. 

3.  Its  ability  to  take  on  and  discharge  pas- 

sengers at  the  curb  draws  patronage  by 
relieving  the  patron  from  the  hazard  of 
waiting  in  the  street. 

4.  Its    low    first   cost    and   transferability  to 

other  places  permit  the  transportation 
concern  to  test  out  different  streets  and 
any  desired  length  along  them  as  feel- 
ers for  new  business. 

5.  It  uses  the  same  highway  as  other  vehicles, 

with  no  demand  for  a  special  roadway 
nor  obstructive  poles  and  wires. 

6.  It  affords   greater   safety  and  punctuality 

as  contrasted  with  the  single-track  op- 
eration common  in  cities  of  below  50,- 
000  inhabitants. 

7.  A  much   smaller  staff   is  needed  than   in 

small  cities  with  railways  requiring 
power,  track  and  line  engineers  beside 
car  equipment  men. 

The  Temporary  Advantages  of  the  Bus 

1.  It  is  a  novelty — and  the  American  people 

like  new  things. 

2.  Communities   encourage   its   coming,   even 

to  the  point  of  free  waiting-rooms,  while 
opposing  railway  improvements. 

3.  The  bus   operators,   as  a  class,   have  any 

misdeeds  in  public  relations  ahead  of  in- 
stead of  behind  them. 

4.  The  bus  operator  does  not  pay  as  heavy 

a  tax  as  the  longer-established  utility. 


Present  Disadvantages  of  the  Bus 

I. .  It  is  not  as  spacious  as  the  electric  car, 
particularly  in  aisle  and  seat  widths  and 
in  headroom. 

2.  It  cannot  carry  a  standing  load  twice  a 

day  without  materially  shortening  its 
useful  life,  so  is  not  satisfactory  for  a 
vehicle-for-vehicle  replacement  on  lines 
with  heavy  peaks. 

3.  It    is    not    so    well    ventilated,    heated    or 

lighted  as  the  odorless  trolley  with  un- 
limited power  supply. 

4.  It   is   not   so   comfortable  and   free   from 

anti-reading  vibrations  as  a  good  car 
on  smooth  track. 

5.  It  offers  less  assurance  of  unbroken  service 

to  the  public  in  the  event  of  poor 
revenue  than  does  an  electric  railway, 
which  cannot  fold  its  tents  in  the  night 
and  silently  steal  away. 

First  Case  Points  to  Retention  of  Trolley 

The  foregoing  classifications  do  not  attempt 
to  cover  all  of  the  possibilities,  but  enough  are 
given  to  show  what  one  must  consider  in  a 
general  survey.  Our  next  purpose  is  to  ex- 
amine actual  cases  where  the  bus  is  being  con- 
sidered or  has  already  been  installed.  The 
upshot  of  these  specific  examples  will  tend  to 
prove  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to 
the  motor-bus  operator  in  city  service  is  the 
temporary  one  of  freedom  from  paving 
charges  and  other  special  taxes  that  have 
grown  onto  the  trolley  as  barnacles  on  an  idle 
hull. 

Case  No.  i  is  a  trolley  route  which  passes 
through  two  adjoining  communities.  The  line 
is  well  patronized  in  the  larger  community, 
but  does  much  less  business  in  the  smaller  and 
less-developed  place  of  7,000  inhabitants.  The 
smaller  town  is  now  entering  upon  a  paving 
program  which  would  cost  the  railway  pos- 
sibly $50,000  for  paving  assessment  alone, 
regardless  of  the  cost  of  new  track  structure 
and  rail. 

The  easiest  way  out  of  the  situation  would 
be  to  substitute  a  shuttle  bus  under  state  li- 
cense and  to  charge  even  a  higher  rate  of 
fare  than  that  permitted  at  present.  The 
change  from  through  service,  however,  would 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  passengers  and 
an  undoubted  injury  to  the  town.  It  would 
also  be  an  injury  to  the  transportation  com- 
pany in  the  expected  event  of  an  extension  of 
the  present  trackway  to  a  third  community. 
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ONE  OF  rOITRTEEN  GMC  BUSSES  PURCHASED  BY 
THE  WATERTOWN  (N.  Y.)  TRANSPORTATION  COM- 
PANY OVER  A  PERIOD  OF  SIX  YEARS 

Now  the  obvious  thing  here  is  for  the  town 
to  waive  the  paving  charge.  It  certainly 
would  not  receive  an  equivalent  amount  from 
the  bus  operator,  whoever  he  might  be;  and 
just  as  certainly  the  railway  has  no  intention 
of  continuing  to  pay  for  "everybody's  high- 
way." 

Second  Case  Shows  Place  for  Bus  and  Car 

Case  No.  2  is  a  railway  in  a  city  of  30,000 
inhabitants.  The  municipality  is  anxious  to 
go  through  with  a  paving  program  which,  for 
its  first  portion,  would  extract  a  mere  $120,- 
000  from  the  railway.  In  this  case,  the  city 
railway  forms  part  of  a  larger  system,  so  that 
it  has  no  such  high  salary  overhead  as  would 
be  the  case  if  it  were  an  independent  road  with 
a  diversity  of  engineering  talent,  small,  in- 
efficient power-plant  and  so  on. 

An  analysis  of  the  routes  showed  that  on 
the  basis  of  equal  taxation,  it  would  be  better 
to  run  busses  on  two  thin-traffic  lines  because 
of  the  desirability  of  change  in  routing  and 
extensions.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  in- 
stall busses  on  an  entirely  new  route  to  develop 
the  traffic  possibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  route  does  such  good 
business  that  the  most  desirable  solution  would 
be  to  substitute  double-truck  one-man  cars  in 
place  of  antiquated  single-truck  two-man  cars. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  handle  the  peaks  on 
this  route  without  using  twice  as  many  busses 
as  cars  of  the  proposed  type.  Furthermore. 
a  portion  of  the  present  route  is  on  right  of 
way  with  an  attractive  waiting-platform  in 
place,  whereas  the  busses  would  not  be  acces- 
sible at  this  locality  unless  the  city  most  oblig- 
ingly would  pave  the  still-theoretical  high- 
ways. 

Here  is  another  example  where  the  waiving 
of  the  paving  charge  would  enable  the  trans- 
portation company  to  give  the  public  whatever 


was  the  best  for  all  concerned.  Conceive  the 
disappointment  of  the  municipality  when  it 
learns  that  it  will  be  "dished"  out  of  the  $120,- 
000.  Why  not  make  the  best  of  it,  so  long  as 
the  railway  can  now  escape  the  anachronism 
of  paying  for  something  which  others,  not 
itself,  wear  out. 

One   Company   Finds    a    5-Cent  Bus   Fare    Im- 
possible  for  a    Scattered    Population 

Case  No.  3  is  of  exceptional  interest  because 
of  its  relation  to  the  fare  question.  In  a  scat- 
tered city  of  30,000  the  original  trolley  routes 
had  been  laid  out  by  a  land  development  com- 
pany. The  desire  to  escape  excessive  prices 
for  real  estate  along  these  routes  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  town  chose  to 
grow  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  this  ten- 
dency was  promoted,  of  course,  by  the  per- 
sonal automobile.  The  present  owners  of  the 
property,  a  syndicate  which  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  bus  operators,  decided  to  rebuild 
almost  all  of  the  system  and  reroute  with 
motor-busses. 

One  condition  imposed  by  the  city  was  that 
the  operators  should  try  a  5-cent  fare  in  place 
of  the  average  6^  cent  fare  on  the. trolleys. 
Although  the  average  length  of  haul  in  this 
city  is  less  than  i^  miles,  the  company  after 
a  year's  trial  was  forced  to  return  to  the  trolley 
fare.  The  cost  of  operation  and  return  on 
investment  could  not  be  met  on  a  5-cent  fare 
by  an  organized  company  compelled  to  operate 
unfailingly  and  to  high  standards  of  service, 
although  independent  jitneurs  working  12 
hours  a  day  for  themselves  and  with  any  kind 
of  vehicle  might  have  made  a  go  of  it.  While 
the  bus  substitution  was  the  right  policy,  the 
city  was  wrong  in  expecting  that  the  increase 
in  traffic  and  decrease  in  costs  would  justify 
a  5-cent  fare. 


ONE  OF  SIX  AUTOCAR  BUSSES  USED  BY  THE 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  OF  LOWER  MEBION 
TOWNSHIP,  PA.,  FOR  CARRYING  ABOUT  150 
CHILDREN  TO  AND  FROM  SCHOOL  EVEBT  DAT 
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One  Modern  Bus  System  That  Costs  Less  and 
Earns  More  Than  the  Trolley 

Case  No.  4  deals  with  a  city  of  33,000  where 
all  the  local  trolley  routes  have  been  super- 
seded by  busses  under  the  same  control.  In 
this  instance  the  gain  has  been  twofold.  First, 
the  novelty  and  easier  accessibility  of  the 
busses  appear  to  account  for  a  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  patronage.  Second,  the  simpler  or- 
ganization (substation  shut  down,  for  ex- 
ample) has  permitted  a  lower  operating  ex- 
pense. In  this  example  of  an  independent 
company,  we  have  one  where  the  "bussifica- 
lion"  was  100  per  cent  justified. 

Motor  Bus  Charges  More  Fare  While  City  Gets 
Practically  No  Taxes 

Case  No.  6  was  that  of  a  community  of 
22,000  which  lost  its  electric  railway  service 
because  it  would  not  meet  the  then  deficit  of 
$20,000  a  year.  The  haphazard  jitney  suc- 
cessors were  soon  followed  by  an  organized 
bus  company.  This  company  undoubtedly 
gives  better  service  than  did  the  electric  rail- 
way in  the  first  year  of  its  reorganization.  It 
is  to  be  observed/  however,  that  the  only  fees 
which  the  operator  pays  are  nominal  property 
taxes  and  $10  per  bus  per  annum.  Nowadays 
the  community  does  all  the  paving  at  its  own 
expense. 

At  the  time  the  electric  railway  quit,  the 
fare  was  10  cents  flat,  with  no  cheaper  tickets. 
To-day  the  same  railway  on  other  divisions 
has  ticket  rates  varying  from  12  to  20  for  a 
dollar,  according  to  the  cost  of  service  in  each 
district.  The  successor  bus  company  in  the 
abandoned  territory  charges  the  same  basic 
fare  of  10  cents,  and  has  lately  had  to  answer 
a  complaint  as  to  excessive  fares  oh  a  cross- 
country extension  which  never  paid  any  of  its 
bus  predecessors  at  either  higher  or  lower 
rates. 

Had  this  particular  community  shown  the 
same    patience    during    the    reorganization    as 


A     25-PASSENGER    PAY-ENTER     GARFORD    BUS, 

OPERATED       BETWEEN      WILLIAMSPORT      AND 

BLOSSBURG,    PA. 

Others,  it  would  doubtless  have  received  better 
trolley  service  and  probably  enjoyed  a  some- 
what lower  scale  of  fares  than  is  given  under 
a  bus  company  which  goes  almost  scot-free 
as  to  taxes. 

Municipality    May    Regret   Present 
Discrimination 

The  foregoing  cases  may  be  numerous  and 
diversified  enough  to  show  what  points  the 
municipal  official  must  consider  in  this  ques- 
tion of  car  vs.  bus.  The  time  is  almost  by 
when  electric  railways  refuse  to  recognize  that 
the  bus  should  he  an  integral  part  of  their 
operation.  When  an  electric  railway  can 
show  that  it  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  taxes  de- 
manded, the  wise  city  official  will  approve 
whatever  form  of  propulsion  offers  the  most 
service  for  the  money  with  the  least  annoyance 
to  the  public.  One  thing  is  certain — that  if  a 
municipality  must  have  the  amounts  that 
formerly  came  from  the  electric  railway,  it 
will  seek  to  get  them  out  of  the  successor  bus 
company.  After  all,  the  paving  and  bridge 
charges  paid  by  many  railways  are  not  really 
an  equivalent  for  some  expense  made  by  the 
community  but  are,  frankly,  a  tax  on  the 
privilege  of  a  monopoly  in  pub- 
lic utility  transportation. 

Therefore,  the  time  must  come 
when  both  forms  of  propulsion 
will  be  judged  on  the  same  basis. 
In  the  end,  the  Tax  Collector, 
like  Time,  will  l)e  served! 


SEVEN  OF  THESE  liATEST   TYPE  MACK  LOW  CITY  BUSSES   ARB 

HANDLING    THE     TRANSPORTATION    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    THE 

CIXT  OF  anDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


For  an  authoritative  dis- 
cussion of  Public  Utility 
Ownership  and  Regulation, 
see  article  under  that  title, 
by  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  in  the 
1924  Municipal  Index. 


Thirty  Towns  Unite  in  Cooperative 
Fire-Fighting  Program 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  well-organized  system  of  co- 
operation between  the  large  city  and  the  surround- 
ing smaller  communities  in  the  matter  of  fire  pro- 
tection service  has  been  worked  out  in  District 
17,  Dallas.  In  December,  1921,  the  fire  chiefs  of 
all  towns  in  this  District,  which  covers  all  of 
Dallas  County  in  addition  to  some  communities 
in  adjoining  counties — about  thirty  towns  in  all — 
organized  a  mutual  association  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  a  cooperative  fire-fighting  program. 
Since  that  time,  meetings  of  this  body  have  been 
held  once  every  three  months  in  some  town  in 
the  district,  with  the  fire  chief  of  the  convention 
town  presiding.  In  connection  with  these  meetings 
a  thorough  inspection  is  made  of  fire  protection 
conditions  in  the  convention  town,  and  at  regular 
intervals  fire  prevention  lectures  are  given  in  the 
public  schools. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Fire  Chief  of  the 
city  of  Dallas,  an  arrangement  was  made  between 
the  city  and  the  county  whereby  the  county  bought 
a  750-gallon  LaFrance  pumping  engine,  to  be 
manned  and  operated  by  the  Dallas  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  sent  out  in  response  to  calls  from  any 
community  in  the  District.  The  installation  of 
interchangeable  hose  couplings  has  been  perfected 
throughout  the  District,  and  a  running  card 
schedule,  specifying  the  calls  to  which  each  town 
shall  respond,  has  been  adopted.  This  schedule 
has  been  so  planned  that  each  town  goes  to  the 
assistance  of  its  nearest  neighbor,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  town  which  has  but  one  piece  of  apparatus, 
additional  departments  are  scheduled  to  assist. 
The  city  of  Dallas  is  ready  to  respond  in  all 
cases. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  system  of  co- 
operation, it  has  been  gratifying  to  note  the  in- 
creased interest  in  fire  protection  on  the  part  of 
the  smaller  towns.  Many  of  them  have  installed 
water-supply  systems. 

One  of  our  aims  is  to  secure  the  passage  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  bill  controlling  the  over-insurance 
problem  now  existing  in  Texas,  and  to  this  end 
a  committee  of  the  association  of  District  17  has 
been  appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  State  Firemen's  Association  in 
the  matter. 

T.    A.    MYERS, 
Chief,    Dallas   Fire   Department. 

A  Ten  Per  Cent  Tax  Refund 

Knoxville,  Tenn. — A  ten  per  cent  tax  refund 
has  been  voted  by  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Knox- 
ville to  taxpayers  on  account  of  the  tax  levy  of 
the  current  year.  This  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  tax  rate  from  $2.44  to  $2,196. 

When  the  city  manager  charter  came  into  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  Knoxville's  fiscal  year,  October 
I,  1923,  the  Council  was  faced  with  the  immediate 
task  of  preparing  a  budget.  It  had  only  the  ex- 
perience of  former  administrations  to  guide  it. 
Taking  the  expenditures  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year  as   a  basis,  the  Council  made  up  a  budget 


which    involved   a    reduction    of    $500,000    in    ox- 
penditures.     Then  they  estimated  the  revenues  and 

To  the  Taxpayers  of  Knoxville:      I 

The  Council  finds  that  partly  by  reason  ' 
of  underestimating  the  revenues  to  be 
expected  and  by  reason  of  the  efficient 
management  of  our  administration  officers 
and  their  diligent  development  of  our 
various  sources  of  revenue,  the  city  has  a 
surplus  in  its  revenue  assets.  What  the 
exact  amount  of  this  surplus  will  be  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  cannot  now  be 
accurately  determined,  and  the  Council 
would  prefer  to  deal  with  facts  as  they 
are  now  ascertained,  and  not  base  any 
action  upon  an  estimate,  however  care- 
fully made,  of  the  operations  of  the  re- 
maining two  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  Council  has  ascertained 
from  the  City  Manager  and  the  Director 
of  Finance  that  additional  revenues  are 
accruing  and  that  the  expenditures  will 
be  less  than  was  provided  by  the  budget. 
It  also  finds  from  the  certificate  of  the 
Director  of  Finance  that  there  is  at  this 
time  a  surplus  in  accrued  revenues  of 
$300,000  m  round  numbers,  already 
accrued,  over  and  above  all  of  the  require- 
ments to  meet  the  budget  in  full,  should 
every  dollar  be  expended. 

The  Council  had  nothing  to  guide  it 
when  It  took  office  except  the  exoerience 
ot  the  previous  fiscal  years  and  it  made 
Its  estimates  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
accordingly,  substantially  reducing  the 
expenditures  at  the  outset  and  basing  its 
estimate  of  the  revenues  upon  the  best 
obtainable  information.  Now  that  a  mod- 
em system  of  municipal  accounting  has 
been  installed  and  we  are  able  to  learn 
from  day  to  day  the  exact  financial  status 
of  the  city,  we  find  that  we  are  able  at 
this  time  to  refund  to  the  taxpayers  ten 
per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  levied. 
10  those  taxpayers  who  have  already  paid 
their  taxes,  this  will  be  refunded  by 
check;  and  those  who  have  not  vet  paid 
will  have  ten  per  cent  deducted  fVom  the 
amount  of  the  tax  bill 

r.wT  ^'^^  *°  ^^  ^^^^  t°  ^'^ake  this 
refund  because  we  believe  it  to  be  our 
duty  so  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city 
that  no  more  money  will  be  taken  from 

?.fii  F^^^""^  *^^"  ^^  necessary  econom- 
ically to  operate  the  business  of  the 
municipality,  just  as  we  believe  that  it 
is   equally   our   obligation   to   levy  a   tax 

ot  each  fiscal  year  without  piling  up  a 
deficit  m  the  form  of  floating  debt. 


ANNOUNCING   THE   TEN  PER   CENT   TAX   MfttwJ 
TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  KNOXVILLE  ^^^^ 
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levied  a  tax  rate  of  $2.44  to  balance  the  budget. 

When  I  assumed  the  duties  of  City  Manager 
in  the  middle  of  December,  I  began  immediately 
the  installation  of  an  improved  accounting  system. 
As  the  units  of  this  system  were  installed,  im- 
provements in  collections  began  to  be  manifest, 
and  the  assessments  of  new  buildings  and  of  per- 
sonal property  as  well  as  of  mercantile  stocks 
began  to  increase.  There  was  no  general  assess- 
ment of  land  values  this  year. 

By  the  middle  of  June  the  new  financial  system 
began  to  produce  daily  reports  which  clearly  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  a  surplus  in  revenues. 
On  the  26th  of  July  this  surplus,  after  setting  up 
adequate  reserves  for  errors  in  assessments,  slow 
collections  and  the  like,  amounted  to  more  than 
$300,000. 

Thereupon,  I  recommended  to  the  Council  that 
a  ten  per  cent  refund  in  taxes  be  ordered,  which 
was  done. 

Revenues  to  accrue  during  the  remaining  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  savings  on  account 
of  under-expenditures  in  the  budget,  will  bring 
the  city  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  with  a  sur- 
plus of  approximately  $300,000  in  its  current 
realizable  revenue  assets. 

Last  year  the  tax  rate  was  $1.90,  but,  based  on 
the  existing  assessment,  the  tax  rate  should  have 
been  $2.93  to  meet  the  expenditures  actually  made, 
which  produced  a  deficit  in  round  numbers  of  $1,- 
000,000.  This  year,  the  tax  rate  was  fixed  at  $2.44 
to  balance  a  reduced  budget  (which  included  $160,- 
000  to  apply  on  interest  on  funding  deficits  from 
the  former  administration)  and  now  we  find  that 
by  reason  of  underestimated  revenues  and  over- 
estimated expenditures,  we  can  close  the  year  with 
a  surplus  with  a  tax  rate  of  $2.20.  Tt  would  have 
been  easy,  of  course,  to  have  retained  all  the  sur- 
plus,  but    this   probably   would   have    encouraged 


extravagant  expenditures,  and  the  Council  agreed 
with  me  that  it  was  better  to  make  the  refund 
direct   to   the   taxpayers. 

LOUIS  BROWNLOW, 

City  Manager. 

^'Pill-Box'^  Patrol  System  Recommended 
for  Cities  of  25,000  to  200,000 
Population 

Omaha,  Nebr. — The  "pill-box"  patrol  system 
installed  by  the  Omaha  Police  Department  in 
May,  1923,  has  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  police  protection  of  our  residential  districts. 
Unlike  most  cities  of  similar  size,  Omaha  has  but 
one  permanent  police  substation.  We  have  38 
square  miles  of  territory  within  our  limits,  and, 
necessarily  a  large  portion  of  the  suburbs  is  quite 
a  considerable  distance  from  either  the  central 
station  or  the   substation. 

Ten  pill-box  patrols  have  been  established  at  ad- 
vantageous locations  in  outlying  districts.  Each 
station  is  manned  by  two  officers,  equipped  with 
a  motor-cycle  and  side-car,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
side-arms  carried  by  the  men,  is  supplied  with  a 
repeating  shotgun  and  a  box  of  shells  loaded  with 
buckshot  for  use  in  emergencies.  During  the  first 
twelve  months  of  their  operation,  the  total  num- 
ber of  calls  answered  from  the  ten  stations  was 
10,558;  the  number  of  arrests  made,  3,951.  Sev- 
eral hold-up  bandits  were  captured  by  the  pill-box 
squad  before  they  were  able  to  get  out  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. Many  thieves  were  caught  while  in  the 
act  of  burglarizing  outlying  business  houses,  the 
officers  having  been  notified  by  persons  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  buildings  where  the  crimes  were 
being  committed.. 

The  use  of  the  automobile  by  criminals  has  so 
completely  revolutionized  the  police  system  in  the 
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FROM 


large  cities,  that  unless  we  get  quick  action  on 
calls  and  have  fast-moving  vehicles  ready  to  take 
up  the  trail,  it  is  impossible  to  cope  w^ith  the  situa- 
tion. Since  the  establishment  of  the  pill-box  pa- 
trol system  in  Omaha,  the  average  time  taken  to 
answer  a  hurry-call  has  been  about  four  minutes. 
The  call  comes  to  the  central  station  and  is  imme- 
diately relayed  to  the  nearest  patrol.  If  the  call 
is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  two 
patrols  are  simultaneously  notified,  so  that  four 
men  are  on  the  ground  within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  call  has  been  received. 

In  the  writer's  judgment,  this  system  should 
prove  especially  valuable  in  cities  ranging  in  popu- 
lation from  25,000  to  about  200,000.  In  cities 
attaining  a  larger  growth,  permanent  substations 
are  usually  installed,  but  even  in  these  cities,  the 
pill-box  patrol  could  no  doubt  be 
used  to  good  advantage  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  substations. 

H.  W.  DUNN, 

Superintendent,     Department    of     Po- 
lice,   Sanitation  and   Public   Safety. 


Gift  of  Fifteen-Acre  Tract 
Provides  Summer  and 
Winter  Playground 

Claremont,  N.  H. — The  fifteen- 
acre  site  of  Claremont's  popular 
playground,  Monadnock  Park, 
which  was  presented  to  the  city  by 
George  A.  Tenney,  Treasurer  of 
the  Monadnock  Mills,  was  origi- 
nally a  swampy  tract  of  land  en- 
tirely unfit  for  recreation  purposes. 
When  work  on  the  playground  was 
started  in  191 7,  it  was  the  thought 
of  the  local  committee  that  the 
ground  could  be  drained  by  means 
of  ditches  and  land  tile.  Before 
any  steps  were  taken  in  this  direc- 
tion, however,  the  city  secured  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Charles  E. 
Putnam,  at  that  time  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Department  of  Boston,  who  made 
it  clear  that  the  problem  was  one 
of  raising  the  level  of  the  ground 
rather  than  one  of  drainage,  since 
the   flooded  condition  was  due  to 


the  fact  that  the  land  level  was  too  close  to  the 
normal  level  of  the  adjacent  river. 

It  so  happened  that  at  that  time  one  of  the  large 
manufacturers  here  had  under  way  construction 
work  requiring  the  removal  of  several  thousand 
loads  of  dirt.  As  their  contribution  to  the  play- 
ground project,  they  agreed  to  unload  the  dirt 
onto  the  playground,  at  their  own  expense,  instead 
of  disposing  of  it  at  a  near-by  dump  at  about  one- 
third  the  cost.  In  the  middle  of  April,  when  the 
dumping  was  commenced,  parts  of  the  ground 
were  so  completely  under  water  that  a  load  of 
dirt  would  entirely  disappear  when  dumped,  but 
by  July  an  area  of  about  four  acres  had  been 
raised  and  graded.  This  was  promptly  put  to 
use  as  a  baseball  field. 

That  same  year  a  children's  corner  was  installed 
and  this  has  since  been  added  to  as  necessity  re- 
quired. Two  years  later  a  grand  stand  was  built, 
with  an  indoor  rifle-range  and  shower-baths  be- 
neath it.  Five  tennis  courts  have  been  laid  out 
and  these  are  in  almost  constant  use  throughout 
the  season.  The  field  is  also  used  for  football 
and  hockey.  During  the  winter  months  part  of 
the  ground  is  flooded  and  a  skating  rink  operated 
under  supervision,  the  water  for  this  being  sup- 
plied by  a  brook  whose  natural  course  lies  across 
the  park  but  which  during  the  summer  is  diverted 
to  a  more  distant  point  and  carried  to  the  river. 

The  attendances  at  special  activities  on  the  play- 
ground last  year  included :  football,  10,350 ; 
shower-baths,  1,368;  hockey-  and  skating-rinks, 
8,400 ;  tennis,  3,500 ;  Stevens  and  Sunset  League 
baseball  games,  7,000;   indoor  rifle-range,   1,600. 

The  average  daily  attendance  on  the  playground 
throughout  the  year  is  close  to  500,  and  in  the 
summer  season  about  150  children  use  their  corner 
each  day.  R.  G.  BLANC, 

Chairman,    Monadnock    Park    Commission. 


RECREATION    GROUND,    CLAREMONT,    N.    H.,    IN    SUMMER    AND 

WINTER 
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MEMORIAL  CIVIC  AUDITOEIUM  FOR  WHICH  CONTRACT  HAS  BEEN  LET  BY  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Memorial  Civic  Auditorium 

Stockton,  Calif. — On  July  23  a  contract  was 
let  by  the  city  of  Stockton  for  the  erection  of 
a  Memorial  Civic  Auditorium,  dedicated  "to  the 
heroic  men  and  women  from  this  city  who  nobly 
served  this  country  and  especially  to  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  liberty  and  justice  might  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  The  cost  of  the  structure, 
exclusive  of  the  land  on  which  it  stands,  will  be 
$482,338. 

The  arena  will  be  circular  in  shape,  with  a  stage 
adequate  for  the  largest  grand  operas  or  spectac- 
ular plays.  A  total  seating  capacity  of  5,oco  can 
be  secured  by  throwing  the  small  lecture  hall  and 
the  banquet  room  into  the  main  auditorium  when 
the  full  capacity  of  the  building  is  required.  These 
smaller  rooms  are  closed  by  rolling  partitions  when 
desired  for  separate  use. 

The  main  front  of  the  building  is  to  the  east, 
but  all  four  sides  are  treated  as  fronts,  so  that 
the  building  will  have  a  pleasing  appearance  when 
viewed  from  any  direction.  The  architecture  is  in 
the  Roman  Doric  style,  with  massive  columns  and 
pilasters  on  all  fronts.  In  the  coMmodious  lol)by 
at  the  main  entrance  there  will  be  four  large 
bronze  memorial  tablets,  two  at  each  end.  These 
are  to  bear  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  different 
patriotic  societies.  The  main  lobby  opens  directly 
upon  the  foyer  at  the  rear  of  the  main  auditorium, 
which  extends  entirely  across  the  building  with 
exits  at  the  north  and  south  sides.  From  the, main 
lobby  two  inclines  lead  to  the  balcony  and  mez- 
zanine floor.  The  foyer  opens  directly  to  the 
arena  of  the  main  auditorium.  The  arena  has  a 
level  floor  of  hard  maple,  120  feet  in  diameter.  At 
the  right  of  the  arena  is  the  lecture  room,  ^2  x  65 
feet  in  size,  with  a  separate  outside  entrance,  ticket 
offices  and  motion  picture  projection  room ;  also 
a  stage  with  equipment  for  small  theatricals,  lec- 
tures, motion  picture  exhibits,  etc.  At  the  left  of 
the  main  auditorium  is  the  banquet  room,  32  x  86 
feet  in  size,  provided  with  kitchens,  service  rooms, 
etc. 


From  the  arena  two  inclines  lead  to  the  west 
side  of  the  building,  so  that  parades  may  enter 
from  the  street,  drive  around  the  arena  and  leave 
at  the  opposite  side,  and  the  balcony  of  the  audi- 
torium may  be  used  as  a  reviewing  stand  for 
parades,  pageants,  etc. 

On  the  south  of  the  main  lobby  provision  is 
made  for  the  club  and  lodge  rooms  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  and  on  the  north  side  for  other 
patriotic  societies.  On  the  east  side  of  the  building 
is  provided  a  beautifully  finished  memorial  hall 
and  museums,  25  x  65  feet  in  size,  for  war  relics. 

The  entire  building  is  to  be  heated  and  venti- 
lated by  a  low-pressure  mechanical  system  of 
steam  heat,  fresh  air  being  brought  in  through 
supply  fans  and  taken  out  by  exhaust  fans  so  as 
to  change  the  air  in  the  auditorium  every  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  building  will  have  exterior  walls  of  brick 
with  an  interior  steel  frame  for  all  floors  and 
roof.  Partitions  will  be  of  steel  studding  and 
metal  lath.  The  floors  will  be  of  concrete,  finished 
with  linoleum  or  tile,  and  with  a  maple  floor  for 
the  main  arena,  banquet  room  and  lecture  hall. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  Stockton  auditorium 
compares  with  those  of  other  cities  as  follows : 

Auditorium  Capacity       Population  (1920) 

Atlanta,    Ga 5,000  200,616 

Buffalo,    N.   Y 7,000  506,775 

Cleveland,    Ohio 12,000  796,841 

Forth   Worth,   Tex 1,800  106,482 

Houston,    Tex 5,000  138,276 

I^well,     Mass 4,500  112,759 

Oakland,     Calif 10,000  216,261 

Savannah,    Ga 2,000  83,252 

Springfield,    Mass 4,000  129,614 

Stockton,     Calif 5,000  40,296 

According  to  present  prospects  the  work  should 
be  far  enough  advanced  so  that  the  cornerstone 
can  be  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on  Ad- 
mission Day,  November  11.  It  is  hoped  to  com- 
plete the  structure  by  August,   192s. 

CHARLES  E.  ASHRURNER, 

City    Manager, 
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The  Relation  of  the  Condition   of  a  Pavement  to 
the  Methods   of   Cleaning 

Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  Association 

of  Street  Sanitation  Officials 


THE  cleaning  of  a  smooth,  uniform  pave- 
ment is  not  difficult,  for  all  of  the  me- 
chanical means  of  street  cleaning  may 
be  used  effectively  and  hand-cleaning,  al- 
though expensive,  is  not  difficult.  In  the  case 
of  rough  pavements  or  those  having  street- 
railway  tracks,  the  difficulties  multiply  rapidly. 
They  have  been  discussed  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  representatives  of  various  cities  at- 
tending the  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
International  Association  of  Street  Sanitation 
Officials. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clinton  H.  Fisk,  Director  of  Streets  and 
Sewers,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brought  out  the  fact 
that  St.  Louis  has  practically  every  kind  of 
street-cleaning  equipment  and  method.  The 
asphalt  pavements  are  cleaned  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  brick,  granite  block  and  other 
pavements  are  cleaned  by  flushing  and  by 
broom  methods.  A  street  that  is  rough  can- 
not be  cleaned  satisfactorily  with  the  vacuum 
cleaner  or  by  flushing.  In  St.  Louis,  they  do 
not  try  to  clean  streets  with  irregular  sur- 
faces or  depressions  by  vacuum  or  by  flush- 
ing, but  go  over  them  with  the  machine 
sweepers  and  then  clean  out  the  low  or  irreg- 
ular spots  with  white  wing  laborers.  It  costs 
two  or  three  times  as  much  to  clean  an  ir- 
regular street  or  a  street  in  bad  condition  as 
to  clean  a  street  with  a  good  surface.  Be- 
lieving that  it  is  cheaper  to  renew  the  pave- 
ment, this  is  usually  resorted  to  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  cleaning  of  irregular  block  streets  by 
the  brooming  method  has  been  found  most 
successful.  The  vacuum  cleaner  tended  to 
suck  out  everything  that  was  between  the 
blocks,  and  flushing  drives  the  filler  from  be- 
tween them.  They  are  taking  up  the  old 
blocks  from  the  granite  block  streets  and  re- 
paving  with  re-cut  granite  blocks,  which  with 
a  grout  filler  gives  a  smooth  granite  surface. 
These  streets  can  be  cleaned  readily  with  a 
flusher.  The  city  has  no  trouble  with  the 
granite  blocks. 

Racine,  Wis. 

George  A.  Gregory,  Street  Commissioner, 
Racine,  Wis.,  reported  that  they  have  granite 


block,  asphalt,  brick,  reinforced  concrete  and 
asphaltic  concrete,  as  well  as  water-bound 
macadam  streets.  Sojne  of  the  streets  which 
are  very  irregular  require  two  trips  with  an 
Elgin  sweeper  to  make  a  good  job.  In  the 
down-town  district,  six  white  wings  are  em- 
ployed. Heretofore  they  have  always  had 
about  twenty-four  white  wings  on  asphalt 
streets.  Last  year  these  were  displaced  with 
the  sweeper.  In  all,  there  are  51  miles  of 
pavement  in  Racine.  After  heavy  rains  the 
men  and  teams  are  sent  around  to  the  catch- 
basins  to  clean  up,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
sweeper  for  one  or  two  days. 

Chicago,   III. 

W.  J.  Galligan,  Bureau  of  Streets,  Chicago, 
111.,  reported  that  the  methods  of  street  clean- 
ing in  Chicago  have  not  undergone  any  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  as 
they  use  mechanical  apparatus  where  pos- 
sible. A  few  years  ago,  the  street  cleaning 
was  done  entirely  by  hand,  but  certain 
changes,  such  as  the  restriction  of  immigra- 
tion, have  made  it  necessary  to  look  to  me- 
chanical apparatus  to  do  practically  all  of  the 
work  of  hand  sweepers.  Chicago,  like  other 
large  cities,  employs  hand  brooms,  machine 
brooms  and  flushers.  Street  cleaning  is  gen- 
erally a  question  of  standards  of  cleanliness 
set  by  the  people  themselves.  A  city  is  as 
clean  as  its  inhabitants.  If  they  want  a  clean 
city,  they  will  demand  it  and  furnish  the 
necessary  funds  to  secure  it. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Surface  Lines' 
charter  in  Chicago  which  provides  that  the 
street-railways  shall  pay  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago $60  per  month  per  mile  of  double  track 
cleaned.  This  amounts  to  about  $280,000  per 
year  in  Chicago,  which  is  considerable  in- 
come for  the  Street  Cleaning  Department. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  F.  Murphy,  Sanitary  Division  En- 
gineer, Boston,  Mass.,  reported  that  Boston 
takes  charge  of  and  cleans  all  the  street- 
car lines  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other,  except  in  the  snow  season,  when  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  railway  company  to  do  its 
own  cleaning.  Any  snow  removed  from  the 
tracks  is  removed  by  the  street-car  lines.    But 
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the  street  cleaning,  other  than  snow  removal, 
is  done  by  the  city. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  D.  Furlong,  Street  Commissioner,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  reported  that  there  are  13 
miles  of  double-track  street-railways  in  his 
ward,  and  the  street-railway  company  pays 
into  the  street  fund  for  the  cleaning  of  this 
track  $2,600  every  year.  They  pay  $1,600  into 
the  sprinkling  fund  for  the  extra  sprinkling, 
and  for  the  removal  of  snow  they  pay  for  19 
feet  of  the  street.  In  other  words,  if  the 
street  was  38  feet  wide,  they  would  pay  half 
of  the  expense  of  removing  the  snow  on  that 
street.  The  street  cleaning  on  the  car  lines, 
the  sprinkling,  and  the  removal  of  snow  are 
handled  in  this  way  in  every  ward  in  Minnea- 
polis. The  Minneapolis  form  of  municipal 
government  is  slightly  different  from  that  of 
other  cities,  as  each  ward  is  a  unit  in  itself. 
The  aldermen  and  street  commissioner  in 
each  ward  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
as  to  the  methods  and  equipment  used  in 
street  cleaning. 

Evanston,  III. 

Hal  W.  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Streets, 
Evanston,  111.,  reported  that  they  have  prac- 
tically every  class  of  pavement  common  to 
other  cities,  totaling  about  115  miles  of  paved 
streets,  of  which  80  miles  are  Tarvia  surface 
water-bound  macadam,  30  are  brick,  and  the 
remainder  asphalt  and  concrete.  They  do 
not  do  any  flushing,  but  perform  most  of  their 


work  with  a  motor  pick-up  sweeper.  The 
residence  streets  are  cleaned  only  seven  times 
during  the  summer.  Considerable  time  was 
lost  last  season  by  reason  of  rains.  There  is 
a  high  percentage  of  dirt,  running  a  trifle 
over  6  cubic  yards  per  mile  of  street  cleaned. 
The  motor  pick-up  sweeper  works  as  well  on 
the  macadam  streets  as  on  the  other  type  of 
pavement,  and  leaves  them  in  good  condition. 
The  business  section  of  the  city  is  swept  three 
times  a  week. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Goline  Doremus,  Engineer  of  Street 
Cleaning,  Newark,  N.  J.,  reported  that  New- 
ark has  a  considerable  mileage  of  tracks,  but 
has  never  asked  the  surface  lines  to  pay  for 
anything,  so  far  as  the  cleaning  is  concerned, 
except  in  the  matter  of  snow  removal,  for 
which  the  street-car  lines  are  expected  to  pay 
the  cost  of  cleaning  between  the  tracks  and 
about  one  foot  outside.  It  has  been  so  difficult 
to  get  them  to  pay  their  proportionate  share 
that  certain  streetv  have  been  set  aside  which 
must  be  cleaned  by  the  street-car  lines,  while 
the  city  cares  for  the  entire  business  district 
where  there  are  other  tracks. 

Newark  cleans  its  streets  mechanically, 
chiefly  by  flushing.  They  have  one  mechani- 
cal sweeper  and  use  block  men  and  gangs  for 
pavements.  There  are  about  287  miles  of 
pavement  in  Newark,  most  of  the  pavement 
being  smooth  asphalt,  brick,  or  improved 
granite  block  pavement  with  an  asphalt  or  a 
gravel  filler. 


Relief  of  Street-Railway  Companies  from  Paving  Charges 


Forty-six  cases  in  which  street-railway  com- 
panies have  been  either  wholly  or  partly  relieved 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  pavement  are  cited 
in  the  August,  1924,  issue  of  Aera,  by  J.  F.  Bick- 
more,  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electric  Railway  Association.  In  addition, 
the  article  reports  that  two  states  have  enacted 
state-wide  relief.     To  quote  in  part: 

"In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  relief  has 
been  of  a  permanent  character,  having  been  ob- 
tained by  new  franchises  and  by  ordinance  amend- 
ments. Two  important  decisions  granting  relief 
to  street-railways  have  been  decided  recently  by 
Public  Utility  Commissions.  The  beneficiaries  in 
these  two  cases  were  the  Virginia  Railway  & 
Power  Co.  and  the  New  York  &  Queens  County 
Railway.  In  each  of  these  two  cases  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  railway  was  critical  and  the 
imposition  of  heavy  paving  taxes  made  the  situa- 
tion unbearable.  The  decision  in  each  case  pre- 
vented suspension  of  service  and  its  consequent 
injurious  results.  In  many  cases  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  courts  or  Commissions 
for  relief,  since  either  the  voters  were  made  to 


see  the  situation  in  its  true  aspect  with  a  con- 
sequent ordinance  amendment  providing  relief,  or 
an  amicable  settlement  was  contrived  with  city 
officials  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the  city 
and  the  railway. 

"The  relief  provided  has  ranged  between  com- 
plete exemption  from  the  franchise  requirement 
calling  for  original  paving,  repaying  and  main- 
tenance of  pavement  by  the  company,  and  the  re- 
linquishment in  part  only  of  the  cost  of  original 
paving.  Novel  aid  was  given  the  Youngstown 
Municipal  Railway  by  the  city  of  Youngstown  in 
1921.  The  railway  was  required  to  pave  approx- 
imately six  miles  of  its  single-track  right  of  way, 
and  at  that  time  was  without  sufficient  funds  to 
do  so.  The  city  loaned  the  company  the  neces- 
sary money  which  it  raised  by  the  sale  of  its 
general  bonds.  The  company  in  turn  gave  the 
city  its  note  amortizing  the  debt  over  a  period  of 
nineteen  years.  The  company  was  thus  assisted 
by  the  city's  credit  in  raising  money  which  it 
could  not  have  otherwise  obtained  and  was  fur- 
thermore enabled  to  obtain  it  at  advantageous 
rates." 
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A  Unique  Method  of  Cleaning  Filter 

Sand 

By  C.  H.  Capen 

Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Engineering,   State   Department  of   Health,   New   Jersey 


THE  city  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  secures  some 
of  its  water  from  Quinton  Poi  d,  and 
the  remainder  is  obtained  from  deep 
wells.  The  surface  supply  is  treated  by  aera- 
tion, coagulation,  rapid  sand  filtration,  and 
chlorination.  The  raw  water  has  a  normal 
alkalinity  of  I  to  21  parts  per  million,  color 
from  35  to  120,  and  a  turbidity  ranging  from 
15  to  170.  The  use  of  soda  ash  is  necessary 
at  practically  all  times,  but,  even  with  care- 
ful adjustment  of  this  and  the  alum,  the  very 
finely  divided  suspended  solids  of  a  colloidal 
nature  cannot  be  settled  out. 
The  turbidity  increases  after  a 
heavy  rain-storm,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  large  quantities  of 
the  suspended  solids  are  car- 
ried over  to  the  filters.  The 
filtered  effluent  is  satisfactory 
from  a  bacteriological  and 
chemical  standpoint,  but  be- 
cause of  the  accumulation  of 
mud  the  filters  were  not  able 
to  maintain  their  rated  ca- 
pacity for  as  long  a  period  as 
when  they  were  clean,  even 
though  they  were  washed  more 
frequently  than  was  necessary 
when  they  were  first  installed. 
The  filters,  three  in  number, 
are  rectangular,  with  perfo- 
rated laterals  of  the  Harris- 
burg  type.  They  have  been  in 
operation  since  January,  1920. 
Serious  clogging,  which 
doubled  the  amount  of  wash 
water  used,  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion by  the  State  Department 
of  Health  that  the  filter  sand 
be  thoroughly  cleaned. 


Experience    at    Little    Falls 

In  the  autumn  of  1922,  the 
rapid  sand  filters  of  the  Pas- 
saic Consolidated  Water  Com- 
pany's plant  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  J.,  had  become  clogged 
with  oil  which  it  is  believed 
had  been  applied  to  the  sur- 
face  of  the   water   up-stream 


by  the  various  county  mosquito  extermination 
commissions.  Immediate  washing  of  the  fil- 
ter sand  was  necessary  and,  as  a  result,  Frank 
Green,  the  superintendent  of  filtration  at  the 
Little  Falls  plant,  developed  the  use  of  a  com- 
bination of  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  to  wash 
the  sand  without  removal.  The  results  were 
very  gratifying  and  his  description  of  the  pro- 
cess led  the  Department  to  believe  that  the 
same  general  method  could  be  applied  at 
Salem  to  restore  the  mechanical  filters  to 
normal  efficiency. 
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Difficulties  Encountered  at  Salem 

The  operators  at  the  Salem  plant  did  not 
exercise  sufficient  care  in  washing  the  filters, 
and  the  very  fine  mud  accumulated  in  the 
beds  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  not  be 
removed  by  the  usual  methods  of  filter  wash- 
ing. The  wash  water  has  an  available  pres- 
sure up  to  15  pounds  per  square  inch,  which 
is  more  than  is  usually  required.  The  over- 
flow edges  of  the  wash-water  troughs  are 
about  18  inches  above  the  sand,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  present  standards  of  design.  The 
finely  divided  solid  materials  could  not  be 
raised  or  moved  up  into  these  troughs,  even 
when  so  great  a  wash-water  pressure  was 
applied  that  the  sand  was  raised  beyond  a 
safe  amount. 

The  accumulation  of  this  finely  divided  mud 
formed  a  definitely  clogged  film  of  sand  and 
mud  about  Yi  to  Ya  inches  deep  on  all  the 
filters.  Below  this  the  presence  of  mud 
tapered  ofif,  but  numerous  mud  balls  were 
found  at  depths  of  a  foot  or  more  below  the 
surface.  Before  treatment  by  the  chemicals, 
the  filters,  even  after  a  wash,  were  so  clogged 
with  mud  that  when  the  filter  water  was  al- 
lowed to  drain  down  below  the  surface  of 
the  sand,  small  pools  of  water  remained  on 
the  surface  on  account  of  its  inability  to 
penetrate  the  mud  layer. 

When  the  filters  were  first  installed,  a  sam- 
ple of  filter  sand  was  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Health  Department.  This 
sand  was  used  to  fill  filters  No.  i  and  3  and 
part  of  No.  2.  The  remainder  of  the  sand 
supplied  for  filter  No.  2  was  not  submitted 
and  was  much  finer  than  the  first  lot.  This 
filter,  therefore,  clogged  more  rapidly  than 
the  others.  It  was  selected  as  the  one  on 
which  the  washing  experiment  should  first  be 
tried.  The  area  of  each  filter  is  190  square 
feet.  For  this  amount,  Mr.  Green  at  Little 
Falls  had  found  that  about  175  pounds  of 
caustic  soda  and  about  four  times  that  amount 
of  soda  ash  were  required  at  his  plant.  In 
the  work  at  Salem,  about  175  pounds  of  caus- 
tic soda  and  from  250  to  300  pounds  of 
soda  ash  were  used.  Laboratory  tests  might 
have  shown  that  a  greater  ratio  would  have 
been  desirable,  but  facilities  for  making  the 
necessary  tests  were  not  available. 

Procedure 

Prior  to  the  time  of  starting  the  washing 
process,  a  grid  of  ^-inch  pipes  with  small 
perforations  at  6-inch  intervals  was  placed 
over  the  surface  of  the  sand,  resting  on  the 
wash-water  troughs.    A  barrel  with  the  bung 


removed  was  placed  on  the  concrete  sidewall 
of  the  filter  for  use  in  dissolving  the  caustic 
soda  and  soda  ash.  A  i-inch  steam  line  was 
connected  to  the  filter  effluent  manifold,  the 
grid  above  the  filter  and  the  barrel.  The 
connections  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram.  The  filter  had  been  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  and  then  water  was  al- 
lowed to  flow  over  it  to  a  depth  of  about  4 
inches  above  the  grid.  The  steam  was  then 
turned  on.  The  entire  amount  of  commercial, 
fused  caustic  soda  was  placed  in  the  barrel, 
and  water  was  added  until  the  level  of  the 
bung-hole  was  reached.  Then  the  water  was 
cut  down  so  that  just  a  trickle  was  coming 
out  steadily,  and  the  steam  was  turned  on. 
As  the  caustic  was  taken  into  solution,  it 
was  carried  down  into  the  water  on  top  of 
the  filter;  about  one  hour  was  required  to 
complete  the  process.  Soda  ash  was  added 
in  the  same  way,  except  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  stirring  it.  The  dissolving  and 
addition  of  soda  ash  required  about  two 
hours. 

When  the  addition  of  the  solutions  had  been 
completed,  the  water  on  top  of  the  filter  was 
thoroughly  stirred  with  paddles.  After  this, 
the  filter-to-waste  valve  was  opened  and  the 
water  was  drawn  down  about  a  foot  so  as 
to  obtain  contact  of  the  chemicals  with  the 
sand  in  the  filter.  Later  in  the  process,  it 
was  drawn  down  about  a  foot  more.  After 
each  period  of  withdrawal,  water  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  surface  of  the  filter  to  cover  the 
grid  to  a  depth  of  4  inches.  After  12  hours 
of  heating,  the  water  in  the  filter  had  reached 
a  temperature  of  about  175  degrees  F. 

Air  Agitation  Is  Tried 

During  the  washing  process,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  an  agitation  of  the  entire  sand 
and  water  mass,  such  as  obtained  by  an  air 
wash,  would  be  beneficial.  The  Superinten- 
dent mentioned  that  an  air-compressor  owned 
by  the  municipality  could  be  set  up  at  the 
plant,  and  he  was  asked  to  install  it.  The 
air-compressor  was  of  the  gasoline  motor- 
driven  type  used  by  contractors  for  work  re- 
quiring a  semi-portable  machine.  Its  lYi- 
inch  discharge  was  connected  to  the  filter 
effluent  manifold  and  it  was  operated  at  a 
pressure  of  from  5  to  10  pounds  for  a  period 
of  about  15  minutes.  It  was  noted  that  the 
agitation  was  very  complete  near  the  outlet 
end  of  the  manifold  but  was  practically  negli- 
gible at  the  far  end  of  the  filter.  This  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  holes  in 
the  manifold  were  too  large  for  the  air  pres- 
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sure  and  permitted  escape  over 
too  small  an  area.  This  air 
agitation  was  given  about  20 
hours  after  the  start  of  the 
treatment  and  again  just  before 
the  end  of  the  process. 

Results 

After  the  solution  had  been 
kept  in  the  filter  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  175  degrees  F.  for  about 
40  hours,  the  filter  w^as  thor- 
oughly washed  several  times, 
over  50,000  gallons  of  filtered 
water  being  used.  Careful  ob- 
servation showed  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  sand,  and  the  operators 
have  since  stated  that  the  filter 
could  be  run  longer  after  this  treatment  than 
at  any  other  time  since  it  was  first  placed  in 
operation.  The  results  were  encouraging,  and 
it  was  decided  to  wash  another  filter  by  the 
same  method. 

Accurate  Observations  on  Second  Trial 

Filter  No.  3  was  next  selected  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  wash  were  made  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  for  No.  2.  In  collecting 
samples  of  the  sand,  a  very  prominent  line  of 
demarcation  of  the  mud  layer  on  top  was 
noticed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  be 
removed  by  hand  before  starting  the  washing 
process.  Accordingly,  about  J^-  to  ^-inch 
of  the  top  layers,  including  both  mud  and 
sand,  was  removed  with  a  shovel.  The  total 
amount  of  material  removed  weighed  about  400 
pounds,  of  which  about  250  pounds  was  mud. 
The  moisture  content  of  the  material  was 
about  50  per  cent. 

The  washing  process  and  the  amount  of 
chemicals  used  were  similar  to  those  de- 
scried above,  except  that  the  air-compressor 
was  not  available.  After  the  sand  had  be- 
come heated,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  with 
the  chemicals  on  it  for  a  period  of  about  80 
hours,  after  which  it  was  thoroughly  washed 
several  times,  using  over  100,000  gallons  of 
filtered  water. 

Samples  of  sand  were  taken  after  the  wash- 
ing process,  and  found  to  be  remarkably  clean. 
It  was  noted,  however,  that  in  the  sections 
of  the  filter  where  the  least  wash-water  ve- 
locity existed,  the  mud  piled  up   in   well-de- 


SAMPLES  SHOWING  SAND  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CI^SANING 


fined  areas  to  a  depth  of  about  i  inch.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  this  by  washing 
the  filter  with  a  high-velocity  wash  water, 
but  this  method  was  unsuccessful.  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  remove  the  mud  by 
hand,  which  was  relatively  easy,  as  it  existed 
only  in  sections  and  could  be  readily  taken 
up  with  a  shovel. 

The  picture  accompanying  this  article 
shows  the  condition  of  the  sand, before  and 
after  washing.  In  each  cylinder  a  sample 
of  100  grams  of  dry  material  was  taken  and 
made  up  to  250  c.c.  with  distilled  water.  The 
mixtures  were  shaken  thoroughly  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  mud  content  is  shown  by  the 
lines  separating  the  water,  mud  and  sand. 

Sample  No.  i  from  the  top  of  the  sand  to 
a  depth  of  25^  inches  taken  before  cleaning 
contained  10.4  per  cent  of  mud,  dry  weight. 
Sample  No.  2  taken  from  a  muddy  section 
at  the  top  of  the  sand  after  cleaning  showed 
2.15  per  cent  mud.  Sample  No.  3  from  a  clean 
section  at  the  top  of  the  sand  after  cleaning 
showed  0.5  per  cent  mud.  Sample  No.  4 
taken  4  inches  below  the  surface  before  clean- 
ing showed  3.2  per  cent,  and  sample  No.  5, 
similarly  taken  after  cleaning,  showed  0.65 
per  cent. 

Conclusion 

It  is  doubtful  if  better  results  could  be 
obtained  by  removing  the  sand  and  cleaning 
it  by  the  more  common  methods  of  washing. 
It  is  also  probable  that  the  chemical  method 
is  less  expensive  and  easier,  as  it  requires 
less  labor  and  less  time. 


Liquid  chlorine,  the  universal  protector  of  municipal  water-supplies,  is  now  administered  for  cur- 
ing colds  and  influenza  by  inhaling  minute  quantities  under  suitable   control. 
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Safeguarding  Night  Traffic  by  Proper 

Street  Lighting 

The    Community    Must    Hold    Itself    Directly   Responsible   for   Accidents    Caused   by 

Inadequately  Lighted  Streets 

O.  F.  Haas 


By 

HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  the 
coming  of  night  virtually  places  blind- 
folds on  automobile  drivers  and  pedes- 
trians? Not  only  is  it  more  difficult  to  see  ob- 
jects after  dark,  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  actually  requires  an  appreciably  longer 
time  to  see  under  a  dim  light  than  under  bright 
illumination.  When  viewed  from  this  angle, 
it  can  readily  be  understood  why  over  17  per 
cent  of  night  traffic  accidents  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  lack  of  adequate  street  illumina- 
tion. The  following  discussion  takes  up  the 
various  types  of  common  accidents  which  may 
be  prevented  by  good  street  "lighting : 

Driver  runs  into  obstruction  or  break  in 
pavement.— Street  lighting,  especially  on  the 
thoroughfares,  should  reveal  all  small  breaks 
in  the  pavement  or  obstructions  in  the  street. 
These  requirements  necessitate  a  fairly  uni- 
form distribution  of  light  on  the  street  surface, 
against  which  the  obstructions  and  dangerous 
faults  are  seen  either  as  shadows,  or  breaks  in 
the  sheen  of  streets  with  a  polished  surface 
or  of  pavements  which  are  wet. 

Driver  strikes  pedestrian  stepping  into 
street  or  waiting  in  street  for  street-car. — 
The  spacing  of  lamps  should  be  close  enough 
so  that  there  will  be  no  dark  areas  between 
units.  On  wide  streets  satisfactory  results  can 
be  obtained  by  locating  lamps  on  both  sides 
of  the  street. 

Driver  collides  with  another  machine  or 
street-car  on  entering  thoroughfare  from  side 
street. — On  account  of  the  additional  traffic, 
the  lighting  requirements  of  thoroughfares  are 
more  rigid  than  those  of  the  side  streets  lead- 
ing into  the  thoroughfares.  The  thoroughfare 
system  should  be  so  designed  that  the  crossings 
are  especially  well  illuminated  through  a  judi- 
cious placement  of  lamps.  This  increased 
amount  of  illumination  at  once  indicates  to 
the  driver  that  he  is  nearing  a  main  artery 
of  travel  and  warns  him  to  be  cautious. 

Driver  coming  into  thoroughfare  from  side 
street  strikes  pedestrian  crossing  side  street. — 
The  likelihood  of  this  type  of  accident  is 
avoided  by  the^  same  treatment  of  the  lightin<^" 
system  as  outlined  in  the  paragraph  above.  A 
high-powered  lamp  at  the  head  of  the  street 


not  only  warns  the  driver  to  proceed  cautiously, 
but  furnishes  a  bright  spot  of  light  underneath 
the  lamp  against  which  a  pedestrian  is  seen 
in  silhouette. 

Driver  overruns  at  dead-end  or  turn. — A 
lamp  of  adequate  power  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  dead-end  street  or  on  the  outside  of  the 
turn  indicates  the  curb  and  surroundings.  At 
particularly  dangerous  spots  where  the  traffic 
is  heavy,  warning  beacons  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. It  seems  logical  that  a  community 
must  hold  itself  directly  responsible  for  night 
accidents  such  as  the  one  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  recent  newspaper. 

Struck  by  Four  Cars,  Finally  Picked 

Up  Dead 

An  unidentified  man  between  65  and 

68  was   struck  by  the   fender   of   an 

automobile  as  he  attempted  to  cross 

Ave.    N.E.    at    East    33rd 

.Street.  The  driver  pulled  up  to  the 
curb  to  give  aid.  Before  he  reached 
the  victim,  three  automobiles  had 
passed  over  the  figure  lying  on  the 
pavement,  apparently  without  seeing 
it. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience,  particu- 
larly on  a  dark,  rainy  night,  for  an  automo- 
bile driver  on  a  heavy-traffic  street  to  discover 
a  pedestrian  within  a  few  inches  of  his  auto- 
mobile fender;  a  slight  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  car  would  have  caused  an  accident.  All 
too  frequently  the  pedestrian  fails  to  realize 
the  danger,  because  he  thinks  that  he  is  as 
clearly  visible  to  the  driver  as  the  approaching 
car  is  to  him.  Bright  automobile  headlights 
against  a  dark  background  cannot  be  mistaken, 
but  such  is  not  the  case  with  dark  clothing 
against  an  equally  dark  background. 

Automobile  accidents  exceeded  a  toll  of  16,- 
000  lives  in  1923.  The  effectiveness  of  police 
regulations  is  doubtless  increasing,  but  these 
can  only  take  conditions  as  they  are  and,  by 
education  and  punishment,  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  situation.  Adequate  street  lighting,  how- 
ever, strikes  directly  at  the  cause — the  condi- 
tion which  creates  the  hazards  of  night  driv- 
ing. Street  lighting  may  be  likened  to  the 
widening  of  pavements  or  the  construction  of 
new  thoroughfares,  for  it  allows  traffic  to  flow 
forward  with  speed  and  increased  safety. 
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The  Work  of  a  Suburban  Sanitary 

Commission 


By  Robert  B.  Morse 

Chief  Engineer,  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  District,  Hyattsville,  Md. 


M 


'ANY  things  may  be  accomplished  more 
readily  and  economically  by  coopera- 
tion and  a  pooling  of  resources — a 
statement  no  less  true  when  applied  to  the 
public  service  than  to  private  endeavor.  Espe- 
cially advantageous  is  joint  action  of  com- 
munities with  respect  to  water-supply,  sew- 
age disposal,  street  planning  and  other  matters 
that  affect  broad  areas  and  whose  proper  solu- 
tion often  must  depend  upon  natural  and  devel- 
opmental considerations  rather  than  political 
boundaries. 

Near  large  cities,   smaller  communities  are 


generally  grouped.  Sometimes  much  of  a 
suburban  area  is  under  county  government 
alone.  This  is  the  case  in  those  sections  of 
Maryland  bordering  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Here  we  find  small  towns,  so-called  tax- 
ing districts,  and  unincorporated  villages,  here 
huddled  together,  there  separated  by  stretches 
of  rural  territory  at  any  moment  subject  to 
real  estate  operations. 

Only  if  natural  conditions  happen  to  be 
decidedly  favorable  can  municipalities  in  such 
a  neighborhood  maintain  satisfactory  individ- 
ual water  and  sewerage  systems;  but  not  even 
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this  may  be  said  of  the  unincorporated  areas. 
Rare  indeed  is  the  county  government  that  can 
or  will  provide  these  systems. 

More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  the  need  for 
collective  action  near  Washington  was  becom- 
ing manifest.  Sanitation  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Growing  towns  were  having  difficulty  in  devel- 
oping adequate  and  safe  sources  of  water-sup- 
ply; real  estate  operators  in  unincorporated 
areas  were  constructing  hopelessly  inferior 
community  water  and  sewerage  systems; 
streams  were  becoming  fouled.  Just  one  hope 
appeared— that  of  developing  comprehensive 
projects  for  the  whole  suburban  section. 

No  large  water  company  was  operating  in 
the  vicinity.     So  it  became  evident  that  the 
desired  water-supply  as  well  as  the  sewerage 
project  could  be  put  into  effect  only  by  a  cen- 
tral public  body.    This  alone  appeared  definite. 
Other  questions  were  not  so  easy  to  answer. 
Should  this  body  build  and  operate  the  supply 
and  purification  works,  deliver  water  through 
its  own  main  feeders  to  the  various  municipal 
systems    and    construct    general    distributing 
mains  only  in  unincorporated  sections  ?    Ought 
it  to  install  only  the  trunk  sewers  and  treat- 
ment works,  together  with  the  minor  collect- 
ing sewers  in  communities  outside  of  munic- 
ipal boundaries?     Or  might  it  not  be  simpler 
and  more  economical  to  take  over  all  munic- 
ipal and  private  water  and  sewerage  systems, 
merging  them   into   a   vast,   coordinate   unit? 
How  might  the  funds  be  provided  for  so  large 
an  undertaking?    Could  a  plan  be  formulated 
under    which,    during   a    period   of   excessive 
costs,  the  great  expense  might  be  met  without 
undue  burden  on  this  area,  none  too  populous 
or  wealthy,  but  with  prospect  of  rapid  growth  ? 
Must   the   founding   and  continuation   of  this 
necessary  public  work  be  subject  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  an  electorate  with,  we  may  assume,  not 
too  broad  a  vision? 

These,  and  many  minor  questions,  were 
thoroughly  considered  by  a  commission  of 
three  citizens  of  the  affected  area  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Prince  George's  Counties.  This 
commission  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  of  191 6  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  problem.  These  same  gentlemen, 
and  others,  appointed  by  a  former  governor, 
had,  in  1914  and  again  in  19 16.  submitted  bills 
to  the  Legislatures  of  those  years  comprehend- 
ing the  establishment  of  an  organized  sanitary 
district.  Apparently,  the  plan  was  ahead  of 
the  times.  In  1918,  however,  the  bill  prepared 
by  the  Commission  of  1916  was  enacted  into 
law,  and  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
District  became  an  established  fact. 


Powers  and   Duties  of   the  Commission 

The  Sanitary  District,  lying  partly  in  Mont- 
gomery and  partly  in  Prince  George's  County, 
Maryland,  has  an  area  of  95  square  miles  and 
a  present  population  of  more  than  40,000.  The 
taxable  basis  is  approximately  $45,000,000. 
The  population  has  doubled  since  1910  and  the 
taxable  basis  since  191 8. 

The  administrative  body  consists  of  a  com- 
mission of  three  members,  one  appointed  by 
the  County  Commissioners  of  each  county, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  oue  by  the  Governor  of  the  state. 
The  term  of  office  is  four  years.  The  Commis- 
sion is  a  body  corporate,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  and  operating  water  and  sewer- 
age systems  throughout  the  Sanitary  District. 
It  has  power  of  condemnation.  It  issues  its 
own  bonds,  prescribes  the  amount  of  annual 
tax  to  be  collected  by  the  two  boards  of  county 
commissioners,  and  levies  and  collects  its  own 
front-foot  assessments,  said  tax  and  assess- 
ment covering  fixed  charges  on  the  bonds.  It 
fixes  and  collects  service  rates  to  meet  main- 
tenance and  operating  costs. 

The  Commission  also  is  required  to  issue 
permits  for  and  to  inspect  all  plumbing.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  extension  of 
the  water  and  sewerage  service  that  inside 
plumbing  has  thus  far  escaped  attention. 
Plumbing  regulations  are,  however,  about  to 
be  issued  and  organized  inspection  undertaken. 
Collection  and  disposal  of  garbage  and 
refuse,  wherever  warranted,  constitute  an- 
other of  the  Commission's  duties.  The  date  of 
beginning,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Commission,  and  inauguration  of  the 
service  has  been  deferred  until  a  more  oppor- 
tune time. 

A  short  period  of  operation  disclosed  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  design  and 
construct  thoroughly  satisfactory  and  eco- 
nomical water  and  sewerage  systems  without 
supervision  over  street  alignment  and  grades. 
Some  of  the  municipalities  had  exercised  con- 
trol of  an  indifferent  sort  over  their  streets. 
but  practically  everywhere  a  developer  could 
do  as  he  pleased.  There  had  resulted  the  utmost 
confusion  in  street  development.  A  section 
having  great  possibilities  was  being  spoiled 
through  lack  of  coordinated  planning.  No 
thought  was  given  to  a  major  street  system, 
parks  or  parkways.  It  was  a  question  only 
of — How  many  lots  of  a  certain  size  can  I 
get  out  of  my  property?  There  was  no  fitting 
of  streets  to  topography,  little  or  no  variation 
of  street  widths,  no  attention  to  what  one's 
neighbor  might  need  in  the  way  of  outlets, 
slight   thought   of   economy   in  the   matter   of 
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drainage  or  grading — just  a  dis- 
mal monotony  of  dead-end, 
broken-back  streets,  many  with 
such  gradients  that  only  a  goat 
could  climb  them  with  ease,  and 
all  30,  40,  sometimes  50,  but 
rarely  60  feet  wide,  depending 
upon  the  whim  of  the  developer. 
Out  of  it  all,  though  opposed 
most  sharply,  there  originated, 
in  1922,  a  system  of  street  con- 
trol. So  it  happens  that  the 
Commission  now  has  to  per- 
form the  additional  work  atten- 
dant upon  mapping  out  a  street 
system,  approving  all  subdivi- 
sion plants  before  being  recorded,  and  estab- 
lishing street  grades  outside  the  boundaries  of 
municipalities. 

Financing  the  Project 

Except  for  the  fundamental  questions 
decided  so  as  to  result  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  unhampered  by  any  form  of  referendum, 
and  in  a  single  ownership  of  all  water  and 
sewer  lines  throughout  the  District,  the  most 
important  matter  before  those  drafting  the 
original  legislation  was  the  evolution  of  a 
feasible  and  equitable  plan  under  which  the 
project  might  be  financed  without  public 
burden. 

If  any  such  plan  could  be  devised,  mani- 
festly it  would  have  to  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  allocating,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  expense  to  the  public  and  to  each  individual 
in  proportion  to  the  benefit  received.  It  is 
hardly  feasible,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  classify 
benefits  with  scientific  precision.  The  most 
technically  accurate  scheme  would  require 
tempering  to  satisfy  local  conditions  and 
prejudices.  We  can  hope  only  for  a  plan  of 
meeting  costs  which  recognizes  the  general 
principles  involved. 

Broadly  speaking,  three  grades  of  economic 
benefit  are  derived  from  the  construction  and 
operation  of  either  a  water  or  a  sewer  system. 
The  man  who  owns  property  in  a  community 
or  district  in  which  there  is  a  system  gains 
some  advantage  even  though  his  land  is  not 
so  located  that  it  can  be  served  at  once.  Prop- 
erty along  a  water-main  or  sewer  is  benefited 
much  more,  whether  improved  or  unimproved. 
The  greatest  advantage,  naturally,  falls  to  the 
person  who  actually  uses  the  service.  The 
owner  of  the  first-mentioned  property,  there- 
fore, should  pay  least,  and  the  user  of  the  ser- 
vice most.  The  problem  is  resolved  into  one 
of  accomplishing  this  end  in  a  logical  manner. 
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Funds  are  obtainable  from  three  sources — 
taxes,  special  assessment,  and  service  rates. 
Unless  a  system  of  zone  taxation  is  employed, 
the  tax  rate  should  bear  only  that  part  of  the 
expenditure  which  represents  benefit  independ- 
ent of  location.  Special  assessments  must 
cover  the  cost  of  providing  those  elements  of 
the  system  giving  locational  benefit.  We  shall 
not  stray  far  from  scientific  accuracy  if  the 
amounts  collected  from  taxes  and  special 
assessments  are  made  sufficient  to  meet  most 
of  the  construction  costs,  that  is,  the  fixed 
charges  on  the  bonds.  Rates  for  service,  then, 
need  not  much  more  than  pay  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  operation. 

It  would  be  theoretically  correct  to  charge 
the  tax  rate  with  at  least  that  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  reservoirs,  pumping-plants,  purifica- 
tion and  treatment  works,  and  main  feeders 
and  collectors,  which  is  made  necessary 
through  provision  for  future  growth  of  the 
territory.  This  sum  is  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  all  property.  The  remainder  of  the  capital 
expenditure  for  the  main  elements  of  water 
and  sewerage  systems  may  be  met,  perhaps 
with  almost  equal  justice,  by  special  assess- 
ments on  the  property  abutting  water  or  sewer 
lines,  or  by  service  rates.  The  tax  levy  should 
include,  also,  much  of  the  cost  of  general 
studies  and  surveys  which  form  a  basis  for 
future  operations. 

The  property  adjacent  to  water-mains  and 
sewers  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  dis- 
tributing system  and  the  lateral  sewers.  There 
appears  to  be  no  more  equitable  way  of  doing 
this  than  by  front-foot  assessment.  This  bene- 
fit charge  should  fall  equally  on  improved  and 
unimproved  lots,  for  it  costs  as  much  per  foot 
to  lay  a  pipe  in  front  of  one  as  the  other.  The 
rate  should  be  uniform  for  a  particular  class 
of  property,  regardless  of  variable  costs  of 
work  in  different  neighborhoods. 
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House  connections  are  equitably  chargeable 
to  the  property  served.  Payments  should  be 
equalized  for  connections  of  a  given  size,  be- 
cause the  owner  has  no  voice  concerning  the 
location  of  the  main  pipe.  He  ought  not  to 
be  penalized  if  his  service  is  longer  than  the 
average,  nor  yet  receive  the  benefit  if  it  is 
shorter. 

The  plan  of  financing  the  operations  of  the 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  District  was 
worked  out  along  these  lines.  With  a  few 
additions  and  modifications  found  advantage- 
ous by  experience,  it  has  proved  a  practical 
scheme  for  executing  the  work  and  has  not 
been  burdensome,  in  spite  of  the  era  of  high 
costs. 

In  a  project  of  this  kind,  ever  growing  and 
spreading,  any  endeavor  to  determine  ahead 
the  cost  of  those  parts  of  the  projected  sys- 
tems properly  chargeable  to  the  tax  rate  would 
have  been  as  futile  as  it  was  unnecessary.  The 
amounts  required  to  pay  interest  and  sinking 
fund  charges  on  the  bonds  issued  from  time 
to  time  were  met  by  the  easier  method  of  fix- 
ing the  front-foot  assessments  first  and  then 
obtaining  the  balance  through  general  taxes. 
The  fundamental  philosophy,  nevertheless, 
was  ever  in  mind.  So  much  of  the  District's 
area  is  still  in  a  rural  state,  and  will  be  so 
far  removed  from  early  extensions  of  the  sys- 
tems, that  it  has  seemed  advisable  and  just  to 
keep  the  tax  down  to  a  low  figure.  However, 
the  supply  mains  and  trunk  sewers  must  be  so 
long,  to  serve  the  many  scattered  communities, 
and  all  main  elements  of  the  systems  require 
such  an  excess  of  capacity,  in  order  to  be  ade- 
quate for  a  large  increase  in  population,  that 
rates  for  service  soon  must  bear  that  part  of 
the  capital  cost  of  the  above  which  is  not 
allocated  to  the  tax  rate.  Front-foot  assess- 
ments will  be  sufficiently  large  if  they  cover 
the  expenditure  for  minor  piping. 

It  is  the  practice  in  most  places  to  make 
front-foot  assessments  for  an  improvement 
payable  in  one  sum,  or  in  several  annual  in- 
stallments, the  number  generally  not  exceeding 
ten.  If  bonds  are  issued  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  work,  this  course  imposes  an  unnecessary 
burden.  Why  not  levy  small  assessments  dur- 
ing the  whole  life  of  the  bonds.?  The  front- 
foot  assessment  thus  becomes  in  fact  a  small 
additional  tax,  but  one  which  is  a  fair  meas- 
ure of  the  benefit  received.  This  plan  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
District.  As  its  bonds  are  issued  for  a  term 
of  50  years,  the  annual  payments  are  very 
small.  This  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
financial  practicability  of  such  a  large  project 
in  an  area  of  comparatively  limited  wealth. 


The  assessment  may  be  met  in  one  sum  when 
the  pipe  line  is  installed,  or  it  may  be 
extinguished  on  the  present  worth  basis  at  any 
later  date.  The  number  so  paid  up,  however, 
is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Under  the  Commission's  financial  plan  it  is 
merely  necessary  at  any  time  to  know  the  tax- 
able basis  of  the  District,  the  number  of  assess- 
able front  feet,  and  the  fixed  charges  for  the 
ensuing  year  on  all  outstanding  bonds.  The 
assessments  and  tax  then  may  be  proportioned 
as  desired. 

The  schedule  of  charges  at  present  is  as 
follows : 

Tax  5  cents  per  $100 

Front-foot    assessment,     annually,     water     10    cents, 

sewer   12   cents 
Water   connection   to   property   line,    ^-incli,   $30 
Sew'er  connection  to  property  line,  $.30 
Service   charge,    5^ -inch    meter,    $4    per   year 
Water    consumption,    first     25.000     gallons     semi-an- 
nually,  15  cents  per  1,000  gallons 

For  the  purpose  of  assessment,  property  is 
classified  into  business,  subdivision,  small  acre- 
age and  agricultural.  The  figures  mentioned 
above  are  the  basic  ones  for  all  except  the  busi- 
ness classification,  which  is  assessed  at  a 
higher  rate.  Small  acreage  and  agricultural 
property  are  subject  to  certain  modifying  rules. 
On  long  frontages  (in  excess  of  150  feet  for 
subdivision  property)  the  unit  price  is  radically 
decreased.  Corner  lots  in  subdivisions  are  as- 
sessed only  on  the  front.  The  depth  of  a  lot 
has  no  influence  on  the  assessment. 

The  charges  for  water  and  sewer  connec- 
tions may  be  paid  in  one  sum,  or  in  four  an- 
nual installments,  the  deferred  payments  bear- 
ing interest  at  6  per  cent.  Water  connections 
larger  than  ->4-inch  in  diameter  are  furnished 
at  increased  cost. 

All  water  connections  are  metered.  The 
service  charge  covers  interest  and  deprecia- 
tion on  the  meter  and  those  elements  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  that  are  independent  of 
the  amount  of  water  furnished,  that  is,  unreg- 
istered water,  reading  and  billing.  The  ser- 
vice charge  for  meters  larger  than  ^-inch  is 
graded  according  to  the  size  of  meter. 

Water  consumption  charges  include  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  sewer- 
age system  as  well  as  all  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  water  system 
except  that  part  appearing  in  the  service 
charge.  This  is  equitable  and  convenient. 
The  charge  is  graded  down  to  8  cents  per  1,000 
gallons  for  large  quantities  of  water. 

Consider,  now,  the  annual  expense  of  the 
following  representative  cases : 

1.  Property  assessed  at  $5,000,  and  not 

on  a  water  or  sewer  line 

2.  Unimproved  lot,  with  50- foot  frontage, 
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assessed   at  $500,   and   on   a    street 
having  a  water  pipe  and  a  sewer 
3.     Residence  on  a  50-foot  lot,  assessed  at 
$5,000,  connected  to  water  and  sewer 
lines,  and  using   50,000  gallons  of 
water  annually 
The    first   property   would    pay   $2.50    each 
year,  the  second  $11.25,  and  the  third  $25.  The 
last  owner  would  expend,  also,  a  total  of  $60 
for  connections. 

Even  if  the  third  property  had  a  frontage 
of  100  feet,  in  which  case  the  charge  would 
be  $36,  the  owner  would  pay  for  complete 
water  and  sewerage  service,  including  fire  pro- 
tection, hardly  more  than  for  either  gas  or 
electricity,  and  perhaps  not  as  much. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Commission's  plan 
grades  payments  in  accordance  with  benefit  re- 
ceived, and  that  it  is  not  burdensome  to  the 
ordinary  holding. 

Difficulties  Encountered 

Established  municipal  governments  are  often 
beset  with  difficulties  when  installing  water 
and  sewerage  systems.  Consider,  then,  a 
brand-new  scheme  of  organization,  an  untried 
financial  plan,  an  area,  more  than  a  third 
larger  than  the  District  of  Columbia,  lying  in 
two  counties  and  comprising  numerous  small 
municipalities  and  a  large  amount  of  unin- 
corporated territory.  Is  there  any  wonder 
that  the  Commission  has  had  other  than  con- 
structional troubles  in  getting  the  project 
firmly  established?  It  was  a  "foreign"  organ- 
ization, so  to  speak.  It  was  "more  powerful 
than  the  king,"  quoting  a  campaign  speech. 
To  incorporate  all  existing  systems  into  one 
covering  the  whole  area  required  broad 
powers,  but  comparison  would  show  that  they 
are  no  more  sumptuary  than  those  possessed 
by  most  municipal  governments. 

As  the  plan  of  operation  has 
become  better  understood  and 
the  stimulation  afforded  to  de- 
velopment becomes  evident,  op- 
position has  diminished.  Pro- 
tests about  street  conditions 
and  taste  of  water  are  still  with 
us,  but  it  augurs  well  that  they 
are  no  more  frequent  than  those 
concerning  the  delay  in  extend- 
ing service  to  one's  property. 

In  addition  to  external  diffi- 
culties produced  by  the  novelty 
of  the  project,  the  Commission 
has  been  compelled  to  overcome 
many  other  obstacles  not  gen- 
erally encountered  by  a  single 


municipality  of  equal  population.  These  re- 
late not  so  much  to  conditions  surrounding 
construction  as  to  procedure  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  situation.  Administratioii  offices  in 
Washington  and  engineering  offices  in  the 
Sanitary  District,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
or  more  apart,  and  lack  of  belt  line  trans- 
portation and  circumferential  highways,  do  not 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission  nor  its 
engineering  staff. 

An  important  problem  has  been  that  of  pro- 
viding here  and  there  an  immediately  neces- 
sary element  or  link  that  would  later  expand 
into  a  coordinated  system  adequate  for  a  popu- 
lation much  greater  than  that  of  to-day.  No 
considerable  mistake  must  be  made.  The  part 
now  built  must  perform  its  function  in  the 
future.  A  pipe  may  be  supplemented  by  a 
larger  one  following  a  different  route  along 
a  highway  not  yet  opened,  a  piece  of  machinery 
may  be  moved  to  another  and  permanent  loca- 
tion, a  dam  may  be  raised,  but  elimination 
must  be  minimized.  Naturally,  however,  many 
of  the  inadequate  municipal  water-supplies, 
pumping-stations,  sewage  treatment  works, 
small  mains  and  improperly  constructed  sewers 
have  been  abandoned,  and  more  of  them  will 
be.  Also,  a  few  small  temporary  water  pipes 
have  been  purposely  laid  in  streets  that  even- 
tually must  be  the  routes  of  main  arteries. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  all  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  insistent  demand 
for  extension  of  service.  The  attempt  to  do 
so,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  capital 
expenditure,  have  delayed  construction  of  the 
permanent  water-supply  and  purification 
works  and  also  the  trunk  sewers.  Temporary 
plants,  progresssively  installed,  are  now  sup- 
plying the  rapidly  increasing  water  consump- 
tion. 
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Work  Completed  and  Projected 

Bonds  issued  or  assumed  by  the  Commission 
now  amount  to  about  $3,200,000.  At  the  end 
of  1923,  the  Commission  owned  approximately 
225  miles  of  water-mains  and  sewers.  Almost 
exactly  half  of  this  mileage  was  built  in  the 
last  four  years.  Lines  purchased  or  otherwise 
acquired  comprise  the  remainder. 

Temporary  water  filtration  plants  and 
pumping-stations  have  been  erected  at  Hyatts- 
ville  and  Burnt  Mills,  with  daily  capacities  of 
1,000,000  and  2,500,000  gallons,  respectively. 
The  small  works  formerly  owned  by  the  town 
of  Takoma  Park  have  been  increased  in 
capacity  from  300,000  to  more  than  1,000,000 
gallons  per  24  hours.  The  supply  systems  at 
Takoma  Park  and  Hyattsville  will  have  soon 
served  their  purpose,  except  for  reserve,  and 
the  Burnt  Mills  plant  will  have  its  place  taken, 
within  a  few  years,  by  permanent  purification 
and  pumping  works  of  much  larger  size. 

An  impounding  reservoir,  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  two  billion  gallons,  and  located 
on  Northwest  Branch,  will  form  the  perma- 
nent source  of  supply  for  the  District,  or  a 
part  of  it.  This  stream  has  a  drainage  area 
of  about  27  square  miles  at  the  site  of  the 
proposed  dam.  Whenever  necessary,  it  will 
be  economically  feasible  to  store  the  water  of 
the  Patuxent  River,  a  much  larger  stream,  and 
convey  it  to  the  Northwest  Branch  reservoir, 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles.  Or,  if  the  Dis- 
trict expands  to  the  northeast,  as  seems  prob- 
able, the  Patuxent  River  water  may  be  filtered 
near  Laurel  and  enter  the  main  distribution 
system  at  that  point.  Already  the  District  has 
been  extended  to  the  northwest  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  town  of  Gaithersburg,  seven  miles 
or  more  from  the  original  boundary.  This 
makes  probable  the  early  use  of  Seneca  Creek 
as  well  as  Northwest  Branch. 

Disposition  of  part  of  the  Sanitary  District's 
sewage  will  be  through  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia trunk  lines,  as  soon  as  these  have  been  ex- 
tended to  the  common  boundary  line.  Sewage 
originating  from  the  easterly  section  of  the 
District,  however,  probably  will  be  treated 
near  Bladensburg  and  discharged  into  the 
Anacostia  River,  although  it  is  possible  that 
this  also  may  enter  the  District  of  Columbia 
system. 

Organization  of  Force 

Accounting,  assessing,  meter  reading,  billing. 


etc.,  are  attended  to  by  the  administrative  office. 
The  engineering  work  is  carried  out  by  three 
departments — those  of  headquarters,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  and  operation.  From  50 
to  60  men,  including  the  chief  engineer,  deputy 
chief  engineer  and  three  department  engineers, 
constitute  the  engineering  personnel.  The  num- 
ber of  plant  attendants,  foremen,  skilled  and 
unskilled  laborers,  varies  with  the  season.  At 
present  it  is  something  over  300. 

It  has  been  found  far  more  satisfactory,  and 
at  least  as  economical,  to  perform  much  of  the 
work  by  day  labor,  particularly  the  installa- 
tion of  water-mains.  The  amount  thus  accom- 
plished is  constantly  increasing.  Out  of  about 
39  miles  of  water  mains  and  sewers  laid  in 
1923,  nearly  24  miles  were  built  by  the  Com- 
mission's forces.  All  house  connections,  which 
average  about  150  per  month,  are  now  in- 
stalled by  day  labor. 

Conclusion 

The  Commission's  work  seems  to  be  of  ever 
widening  scope.  The  main  elements  of  its 
projected  systems  have  not  been  provided  yet, 
nor  even  all  immediate  requirements  satisfied. 
Its  efforts,  nevertheless,  have  made  feasible  a 
development  of  the  area  much  more  rapid  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  them. 

The  plan  under  which  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  District  was  established 
and  is  operating  has  served  as  an  example  for 
the  foundation  of  two  similar  areas  near  Balti- 
more— the  Anne  Arundel  County  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict, organized  in  1922,  and  the  Baltimore 
County  Metropolitan  District,  now  about  to 
start  operation.  Several  others  have  been  un- 
der discussion,  and  a  number  of  towns  in 
Maryland  have  had  legislation  enacted  provid- 
ing for  water-supply  and  sewerage  work  to  be 
done  under  a  similar  financial  plan.  From 
present  indications,  such  districts  as  the  one 
now  existing  near  Washington  will  spring  up 
in  various  sections  of  Maryland,  because  the 
type  of  organization  is  a  feasible  one;  and 
the  Commission's  financial  plan  will  become 
widely  used  by  single  municipalities  in  that 
state,  because  under  it  the  expense  of  water 
and  sewerage  systems  may  be  met  equitably 
and  without  burden  to  the  budget  of  the  dis- 
trict or  to  the  taxpayer. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican  Chemical    Society. 


A   POLICEWOMAN'S   AMBITION 

Every  city  is   cominpr  into  line  with   a  full  quota  of   policewomen.      That  is   as  it  should  be.      There 

wnmpn    f„^    IVL  **'^'"    '"    every    community,    no   matter    how    small.      One    of    the    most    capable    police- 

^^^Vt    'I^-^^^    country    recently    said,     "We    do    not    wish    to    usurp    the    place    of    the    policeman. 

1 «  u  °,^^   aim    and   object   to    become    to   him  what    the   trained   nurse   is    to   the    doctor"      An 

unselfish,    manlike    attitude    that   is    commendable!  u"i->."i.         ah 
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Welfare  Week-Ends— A  Device  in 
Community  Organization 

By  Earl  Kilpatrick 

Deai;,  Extension  Division,  University  of  Oregon 


TWO  "Welfare  Week-End"  programsy  one 
in  Oregon  City  in  January  of  this  year 
and  one  at  Pendleton  in  March,  are  not 
enough  from  which  to  judge  the  full  possi- 
bilities of  the  device.  The  cordial  cooperation 
of  eight  state  agencies  in  a  joint  educational 
efifort  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a  distinct 
achievement.  The  enthusiastic  repetition  of 
that  educational  endeavor  in  a  second  commu- 
nity seems  still  more  significant.  Eagerness 
on  the  part  of  all  these 
agencies  to  continue  the 
cooperative  experiment 
in  still  other  communi- 
ties next  fall  encour- 
ages us  to  believe  that 
there  is  much  vitality 
and  value  in  the  idea. 
The  same  impression 
comes  from  the  citizens 
of  Oregon  City  and 
Pendleton  who  attended 
the  sessions. 

The  state  agencies 
participating  in  this 
new  type  of  community 
institute  are  the  Ore- 
gon State  Board  of 
Health,  the  Oregon 
Child  Welfare  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Indus- 
trial Accident  Commission,  the  Tuberculosis 
Association  of  Oregon,  the  Medical  School  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  the  Industrial  Wel- 
fare Commission  of  Oregon,  the  Oregon  Board 
of  Inspectors  of  Child  Labor  and  the  Oregon 
Social  Hygiene  Society. 

At  Oregon  City  these  state  agencies  had  the 
local  cooperation  of  the  city  and  county 
schools,  the  city  and  county  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  the  Woman's  Club,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  County 
Health  Association,  and  the  newspapers.  At 
Pendleton  the  cooperating  local  agencies  in- 
cluded the  County  Public  Health  Association, 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  city  and  county 
schools,  the  city  and  county  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  the  Council  of  Women's  Clubs, 
the  Pendleton  Commercial  Association,  the 
County    Dental    Association,    the    Ministerial 


A  New  Type  of  Community 
Institute 

The  "Welfare  Week-End,"  as  it  is 
being  developed  in  Oregon,  has  for  its 
chief  purpose  the  exposition  in  com- 
munities of  the  facilities  and  services 
available  from  state  agencies.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  intelligent  and  proportionate,  rather 
than  accidental  and  haphazard,  com- 
munity organization.  Briefly  de- 
scribed, it  consists  of  a  series  of  ad- 
dresses, clinics  and  exhibits,  running 
through  two  days,  by  which  the  state 
agencies  for  health  and  welfare,  every 
one  speaking  for  itself,  build  up  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  whole 
problem  of  welfare  in  the  community 
and  indicate  solutions. 


Association,  the  County  Court,  the  Rotary 
Club,  the  Exchange  Club,  the  local  physicians 
and  the  newspapers. 

The  Pendleton  program  opened  on  a  Friday 
noon  with  a  public  luncheon  arranged  by  a 
committee  of  the  Pendleton  Commercial  Asso- 
ciation. On  Friday  afternoon  presentations 
were  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
Social  Hygiene  Society.  Friday  evening  was 
given  over  to  the  Industrial  Welfare,  Child 
Labor  and  Industrial 
Accident  Commissions. 
Saturday  morning  was 
kept  free  for  three 
clinics — well  baby,  tu- 
berculosis and  ortho- 
pedic. Saturday  after- 
noon was  assigned  to 
the  Shepard  -  Towner 
work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the 
hospital  service  for  sick 
and  crippled  children  of 
the  Medical  School, 
and  the  Tuberculosis 
Association.  On  Satur- 
day evening  the  Child 
Welfare  Commission 
explained  the  state's  in- 
terest in  delinquent  and 
dependent  children,  and 
the  director  of  the  School  of  Social  Work 
summarized  the  results  of  the  sessions.  Ex- 
hibits were  installed  in  the  meeting-place  by  all 
of  the  agencies  participating. 

The  idea  of  these  welfare  week-ends  was 
first  proposed  by  Margaret  D.  Creech,  Assis- 
tant Director  of  the  Portland  School  of  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  Oregon.  The  name 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Philip  A.  Parsons, 
Director  of  the  same  school.  Miss  Creech 
asked  that  the  plan  be  tried  through  the  ex- 
tension service  of  the  University,  and  sup- 
ported her  request  with  the  following  argu- 
ment : 

"The  state  of  Oregon  maintains  many  agencies 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  health 
and  welfare  of  its  people.  These  agencies  have 
extensive  programs  and  employ  many  experts. 
Every  community  in  the  state  has  frequent  need 
for  the  services  of  all  of  them,  need  which  at  pres- 
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ent  is  often  imperfectly  realized.  Some  of  these 
agencies  employ  field  representatives  to  make  con- 
tacts with  local  communities.  Frequently  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  work  undertaken  in  a  com- 
munity are  more  directly  dependent  upon  the  activ- 
ity of  such  field  representatives  than  upon  the 
initiative  of  citizens  of  the  community.  This 
makes  for  poorly  proportioned  development  of 
health  and  welfare  work  and  leads  to  neglect  in 
those  fields  of  activity  which  are  not  vigorously 
promoted  by  some  one  from  the  outside.  Clearly 
there  is  need  for  occasional  unified  and  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  problems  of  health  and 
welfare  in  the  light  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
individual  community,  which  will  assist  the  lead- 
ers in  the  community  to  plan  the  best  use  of  state 
agencies  in  meeting  local  needs.  Since  no  opera- 
tive agency  can  well  take  the  lead  in  coordinating 
the  others,  and  since  practically  all  of  these  agen- 
cies are  already  cooperating  through  service  on 
the  faculty  of  our  School  of  Social  Work,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  the  University  might  well  arrange 
such  programs. 

"I  suggest  therefore  that  the  Extension  Divi- 
.sion  undertake  to  promote  week-end  programs, 
perhaps  two  days  in  length,  in  several  communi- 
ties, in  which  the  representatives  of  the  state  agen- 
cies for  health  and  welfare  will  be  asked  to 
participate  through  addresses,  clinics  and  exhibits, 
with  the  understanding  that  their  efforts,  are  to 
be  directed  toward  two  definite  en^s : 

"First,  the  best  possible  statement  to  the  people 
of  each  community  by  the  experts  of  each  agency 
of  the  status  in  that  community  of  the  problems 
for  the  solution  of  which  that  agency  exists,  and 

"Secondly,  a  clear  statement  of  the  facilities 
which  that  agency  can  make  available  to  the  people 
of  that  community  for  dealing  with  those  prob- 
lems." 

Responding  to  this  request,  the  Extension 
Division  outlined  the  plan  to  a  group  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  Oregon  City,  fifteen  miles 
from  Portland,  and  received  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  arrange  the  first  Welfare  Week-End 
program  in  that  community.  The  idea  was 
then  presented  to  the  executive  officers  of  the 
several  state  agencies.  Without  exception  they 
were  interested  at  once  and  expressed  the  wish 
to  cooperate.  The  second  program  in  Pendle- 
ton was  more  than  200  miles  from  the  home 
offices  of  the  agencies  and,  thanks  to  excellent 
local  cooperation,  was  conducted  with  no  more 
difficulty  than  the  first  one,  which  was  only 
half  an  hour  from  Portland.  Invitations  now 
in  hand  for  future  programs  have  come  from 
Bend,  Astoria,  Medford,  Eugene  and  Marsh- 
field. 

Items  of  Encouragement  and  Guidance 

In  the  course  of  the  preparation  and  carry- 
ing out  of  the  first  two  series  of  programs, 
several  points  became  clear  which  serve  to 
encourage  and  guide  further  experimentation. 
They  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Expense. — Such  a  series  of  programs  involves 
practically  no  additional  expense  to  state  or  com- 
munity.    The  several  agencies  are  under  obliga- 


tion to  visit  the  communities,  anyway,  with  ser- 
vice and  promotion.  It  costs  them  no  more  to  do 
so  in  such  cooperative  fashion,  and  the  expense 
is  met  out  of  their  regular  allowances  for  travel. 
Places  for  meetings,  clinics  and  exhibits  are 
readily  secured  without  cost. 

Value  to  Agencies. — Such  an  experience  of  co- 
operation has  much  value  for  the  cooperating 
agencies.  It  has  been  understood  in  the  progress 
of  this  experiment  that  the  representatives  of 
every  state  agency  would  attend  the  meetings  ad- 
dressed by  the  representatives  of  the  other  agen- 
cies.' There  have  been,  as  a  result,  many  striking 
examples  of  improved  understanding  of  the  work 
of  one  agency  by  another,  leading  to  immediate 
and  specific  cooperation.  Luncheon  meetings  of 
agency  representatives  in  Portland  following  each 
program  showed  distinct  development  of  group 
morale  among  persons  who  had  formerly  not  been 
accustomed  to  cooperate  closely  with  one  another. 

Intrinsic  Value  of  Services. — The  addresses 
were  of  excellent  quality  and  would  have  been 
worth  while  quite  aside  from  the  general  plan. 
Some  agencies  made  preliminary  surveys  of  the 
counties  in  order  to  be  able  to  speak  with  more 
authority  as  to  local  conditions.  The  clinics  jus- 
tified themselves.  Many  people  in  both  towns 
were  heard  to  say  that  the  definite  result  of 
securing  hospitalization  of  a  number  of  crippled 
children  for  the  correction  of  their  deformities 
was  enough  to  justify  all  the  time  and  effort  spent 
upon  the  whole  affair.  The  exhibits  would  have 
seemed  worth  while,  in  and  of  themselves.  It  thus 
appears  that  whatever  community  organization 
values  were  attained  may  be  considered  additional 
benefits  derived  from  a  series  of  meetings  which 
carried  their  own  justification  in  specific  service. 

Attendance. — At  none  of  the  sessions  was  at- 
tendance so  large  as  might  conceivably  have  been 
secured  by  comparable  publicity  for  a  single  ses- 
sion by  one  agency  alone.  The  effort  was  to  secure 
attendance  throughout  the  sessions  of  leaders.  This 
effort  was  measurably  successful.  Those  who  at- 
tended were  quite  faithful  in  following  the  meet- 
ings through  from  first  to  last  and  seemed  to 
catch  the  central  idea  of  the  desirability  of  a  uni- 
fied, comprehensive  community  program.  They 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  members  of  boards 
of  directors  and  persons  otherwise  influential  in 
determining   the   policies    of   community   agencies. 

Rural  Cooperation. — Through  the  county  press 
and  through  county-wide  organizations  like  the 
rural  schools,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  county  organization  of  the 
Tuberculosis  Association,  news  of  the  meeting  was 
diffused  throughout  the  counties  and  there  was 
representative  attendance,  even  from  remote  parts 
of  the  counties. 

Local  Auspices. — No  formal  local  auspices  were 
thought  necessary  or  desirable,  but  all  the  local 
persons  and  agencies  interested  cooperated  actively 
in  promoting  interest  and  attendance.  An  informal 
and  temporary  local  committee  cooperated  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  meeting-places,  in  securing 
local  publicity  and  in  arranging  local  participa- 
tion on  the  program.  Thus  the  community  was 
left  with  much  information  but  without  any  formal 
attempt  at  comprehensive  organization  for  pur- 
poses of  coordination.  To  some,  this  may  seem 
unduly  conservative  procedure,  but  we  felt  that 
lack  of  demonstration  up  to  the  present  time  of 
the  uniform  utility  of  any  set  device  for  local 
community  organization   dictated   the  wisdom   of 
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leaving  initiative  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
community. 

The  University's  Function. — The  function  of 
the  Extension  Division  and  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  was  conceived  to  be  to  suggest  the  plan,  to 
arrange  the  program,  to  assist  with  the  publicity 
and  to  make  occasional  speeches  showing  transi- 
tions and  relationships,  but  in  no  way  to  make 
specific  suggestions  to  any  agency  as  to  the  matter 
which  its  representatives  should  present.  Each 
agency  therefore  stated  the  community  need  from 
the  point  of  view  of  its  own  contacts  and  its  own 
facilities.  The  result  was  surprisingly  unified. 
Various  representatives  of  participating  agencies 
helped  in  the  advance  work  for  the  second  meet- 
ing, but  all  were  agreed  that  the  coordinated  pro- 
gram could  hardly  have  been  suggested  or  pro- 
moted by  any  one  of  the  operative  agencies.  We 
agree,  but  we  believe  that  such  meetings  might 
well  be  arranged  in  this  or  other  states  by  any 
other  detached  state  agency  of  education  or  social 
service  or  in  any  community  by  a  committee  of 
interested  citizens. 


Closer  Coordination. — At  the  beginning  there 
was  some  thought  of  carrying  a  single  coordinat- 
ing thread,  such  as  the  discussion  of  a  hypo- 
thetical problem  family,  throughout  the  sessions, 
but  this  was  abandoned  as  impracticable.  We  are 
still  searching  for  some  such  simple  unifying  idea, 
which  will  enable  us  to  dramatize,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  presentation.  We  are,  however,  encour- 
aged by  the  extent  to  which  the  abstract  idea  at 
the  basis  of  the  plan  has  been  apprehended,  both 
by  agencies  and  by  citizens. 

The  University  of  Oregon  and  all  of  the 
agencies  which  are  cooperating  in  this  experi- 
ment will  be  mMch  pleased  to  hear  of  similar 
ventures  elsewhere,  especially  if  the  reports 
may  indicate  the  degree  of  success  attained  in 
comprehensive  presentation  of  local  problems 
and  of  state  facilities,  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly any  indication  that  the  local  communi- 
ties have  profited  by  such  presentation  to  im- 
prove their  intelligent  use  of  such  facilities. 


Survey  of  Social  and  Living   Conditions  Essential 
to   Wise    City   Planning 


WHAT  has  a  survey  of  social  and  living 
conditions  to  do  with  a  city  or 
regional  plan?  This  question  was  an- 
swered at  the  recent  Town  Hall  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Regional  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs,  by  Lawson  Purdy,  General 
Director  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
of  New  York,  in  a  paper  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  abstracted : 

"City  planning  means  the  public  regulation  of 
land,  public  and  private.  For  the  lack  of  such 
regulation  we  have  wasted  public  money  on  build- 
ing streets  and  sewers  before  they  were  needed, 
on  making  many  streets  too  wide  and  others  too 
narrow,  on  widening  streets  at  great  expense  and 
destroying  valuable  buildings  in  the  process.  After 
population  was  congested,  we  have  spent  great 
sums  on  the  acquisition  of  land  for  parks  and 
recreation  grounds  and  schools,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  devote  sufficient  land  to  such  purposes.  Be- 
cause of  the  invasion  of  residential  areas  by  in- 
dustry and  trade,  we  have  destroyed  good  dwell- 
ing houses  and  rendered  good  school  buildings 
useless.  All  this  waste  of  property,  public  and 
private,  is  due  to  failure  to  plan  in  advance  and 
to  regulate  the  use  of  land  by  appropriate  govern- 
mental action. 

"However  desirable  some  regulation  might  ap- 
pear, it  cannot  be  arbitrary,  but  must  take  account 
of  the  habits  and  desires  of  the  people;  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  study  of  the  trend  of  housing  de- 
velopment in  the  past  in  order  to  determine  a  plan 
for  the  future. 

"By  the  use  of  public  records,  checked  by  per- 
sonal inspection,  55  sections  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  been  studied  to  determine  the  trend  of 
housing  development  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Such  complete  public  records  were  not  available 
in  the  region  outside  the  city  of  New  York.and 
public  records  have  been  supplemented  by  private 


records,  interviews  with  well-informed  persons, 
and  personal  inspection  in  the  case  of  242  govern- 
mental units  in  the  region  around  New  York. 

"The  records  made  show  where  dwellings  are 
being  erected,  where  single-family  houses  pre- 
dominate, where  two- family  houses  are  numerous, 
and  where  multi-family  houses  are  in  demand. 
Certain  tendencies  are  apparent.  Apartment  build- 
ings are  growing  larger  and  apartments  are  grow- 
ing smaller.  The  guest  room  is  no  more.  The 
same  tendency  appears  in  the  building  of  single- 
family  dwellings  in  outlying  boroughs  and  in  sub- 
urban towns.  Houses  are  smaller;  the  demand 
to-day  is  for  houses  of  five,  six,  or  seven  rooms. 
The  small  house  and  a  garage  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  large  house  and  a  maid.  The  advent  of  the 
car  has  made  necessary  space  for  a  driveway,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  use  larger  lots  for  small  houses. 
These  records  will  help  to  determine  where 
through  thoroughfares  shall  be  and  where  the 
residential  streets ;  where  playgrounds  shall  be 
bought  in  advance  of  the  need,  and  space  for  parks 
and  public  schools  and  all  public  buildings.  The 
city  planner  can  make  provision  for  all  the  public 
needs  of  the  future  and  thev  can  be  met  at  a  small 
fraction  of  what  they  would  cost  when  population 
has  become  dense. 

"City  planning  can  make  future  conditions  far 
better  than  the  past,  so  that  the  many  millions  who 
will  live  in  this  area  in  the  next  generation  may 
have  far  better  opportunity  to  develop  all  their 
powers  of  mind  and  soul.  City  planning  by  city 
planners  will  never  accomplish  this  unless^  in  the 
process  the  public  generally  acquires  a  seeing  eye 
and  a  willing  mind.  The  eye  must  be  able  to  see 
in  imagination  a  wholesome,  useful  community 
where  each  one  so  uses  his  own  land  as  not  to  in- 
fringe the  equal  right  of  his  neighbors  to  the  full- 
est use  of  theirs.  They  must  have  minds  willing 
to  seek  their  own  advantage  without  injury  to 
others,  to  protect  their  neighbors'  rights  and  so 
protect  their  own." 
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A  Complete  and  Well-planned  Paving 

Program 

Abstract  of  Local  Publicity  to  Acquaint  Taxpayers  with  Plans 


By  C.  A.  Bingham 

City  Manager,  Lima,  Ohio 


OF  the  $2,000,000  worth»of  street  paving 
built  by  the  city  of  Lima,  Ohio,  since 
the  inception  of  commission-manager 
government  in  January,  1922,  the  Main  Street 
improvement  stands  foremost  as  a  particularly 
well-planned  piece  of  work  in  which  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  preliminary  work 
than  is  customary  in  most  cities.  This  city  of 
55,000  population  has  3,000  feet  of  its  main 
business  thoroughfare  so  paved  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  underground  and  surface  struc- 
tures as  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  utilities, 
which  paid  over  $400,000  to  help  the  city  in 
this  endeavor.  There  has  been  considerable 
dissension  in  the  last  six  years  as  to  what 
material  should  be  used  in  paving  the  streets. 
To  instruct  the  citizens  in  the  numerous  de- 
tails which  have  been  worked  out,  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  were  prepared  for  local  pub- 
lication and  are  reproduced  here  not  only  to 
show  the  excellent  manner  in  which  this 
street  work  has  been  planned,  but  also  to 
show  municipal  oflficials  how  one  city  is 
reaching  its  taxpayers  with  complete,  truth- 
ful details  of  proposed  construction. 

"As  the  foundation  is  the  most  important 
part  of  any  street,  it  is  well  to  state  first  that 
this  is  to  be  of  the  best  concrete  and  8  inches 
thick.  All  backfilling  is  specially  tamped 
around  and  over  the  structures  and  all 
trenches  flooded  three  times  at  intervals  of 
several  weeks,  but  regardless  of  whether  the 
trenches  have  stood  one  or  two  winter  set- 
tlings or  whether  they  were  recently  installed, 
a  special  concrete  base  will  be  laid,  to  a  width 
of  2  feet  beyond  the  edge  of  the  trench,  to 
give  support  on  solid  ground.  This  portion 
of  the  foundation  will  be  12  inches  of  con- 
crete and  will  be  reinforced  and  ^-inch  steel 
rods  placed  every  6  inches  apart.  Additional 
protection  will  be  secured  by  sloping  this  ex- 
tra depth  beyond  the  2-foot  limits  in  wedge 
shape,  not  only  to  prevent  a  crack  at  its 
junction  with  the  regular  foundation,  but  also 
to  preclude  any  settlement.  It  is  also  well  to 
mention  here  that  in  all  trenches  over  8  feet 
deep,  heavy  side  sheathing  was  left  in  the 
trenches  and  the  sides  braced  with  4-  x  6-inch 


cross-pieces.  To  the  stranger,  this  may  seem 
extravagant,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
while  the  southerly  end  of  this  rtreet  has 
gravel  and  sand  subsoil  in  which  very  little 
settlement  may  be  expected,  the  remainder  of 
the  work  was  in  a  clay  which  has  been  found 
by  experience  to  continue  settling  for  an  un- 
usual time  unless  every  precaution  is  taken. 

"Over  trenches  which  were  back-filled  im- 
mediately ahead  of  the  pavement  special  re- 
inforcement was  used,  as  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying photograph,  consisting  of  72- 
pound  steel  rails  8  feet  long,  placed  every  6 
feet  across  the  trench,  and  a  mat  of  ^-inch 
steel  rods  wired  together  6  inches  apart  in 
both  directions  placed  on  the  base  of  these 
rails,  and  the  entire  reinforcement  encased 
in   16  inches  of  concrete. 

"This  city,  in  common  with  many  others, 
had  never  planned  its  sewers  ahead;  and  as 
the  city  grew,  the  shallow  and  inadequate 
sewers  were  continually  flooding  homes  and 
business    properties.      A    comprehensive    plan 


KOEHRING    PAVER    WORKING    ON    MAIN    ST. 
LIMA,    OHIO 
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of  relief  and  intercepting  sewers  was  made, 
and  already  about  $3,000,000  has  been  spent 
in  this  section  of  Main  Street,  starting  at  the 
north  end  with  an  18-inch  and  ending  at  the 
river  with  a  48-inch  pipe.  At  first,  we  be- 
lieved the  present  sewer,  which  covered  a 
large  portion  of  the  street  and  varied  from  18 
to  36  inches  in  size,  would  suffice,  but  upon 
close  inspection  it  was  found  that  the  old 
sewer  was  too  shallow  for  deep  basements, 
as  would  be  required  in  the  new  type  of  busi- 
ness buildings,  and  furthermore  it  ran  only 
half-way  up  the  street,  thus  leaving  the  north 
end  without  any  real  sewer  outlet,  and  this 
condition  would  have  been  made  worse  by  the 
many  new  catch-basins  installed  for  the  new 
paving.  This  additional  sewer  has  now  been 
laid  at  a  cost  of  about  $90,000.  It  is  from 
16  to  20  feet  deep  and  has  had  all  existing 
cross-street  sewers  connected  into  it.  Much 
of  the  work  has  been  done  in  tunnel.  The 
almost  impossible  conditions  under  which  the 
work  had  to  be  done,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous existing  lines  of  various  utilities,  may 
be  appreciated  when  we  say  that  over  400  ob- 
structions were  encountered  in  2,700  feet  of 
main  sewer  and  included  everything  from  the 
old-fashioned  fire  cistern  to  ancient  corduroy 
roads.  Practicaly  all  buildings  have  been 
connected  to  the  new  sewer. 

"Forty  extra  large  and  direct-connected 
catch-basins  have  been  built  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that,  regardless  of  extreme  rainfall, 
no  flooding  will  be  experienced  and  by  care- 
ful placing  of  the  basins  it  will  be  possible  to 
lay  the  pavement  flush  with  the  sidewalks 
running  lengthways  of  the  street.  In  cross- 
ing the  main  street  itself,  the  usual  6-inch 
face  of  curb  will  of  course  show.  The  curb- 
ing is  6-  X  18-inch  sandstone  set  in  concrete, 
and  all  corners  will  be  of  granite,  and  the 
radii  at  corners  have  been  increased  to  10 
feet,  which  will  greatly  aid  the  turning  of 
traffic  in  or  out  of  side  streets,  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  difficult  and  slow  on  account 
of  the  short  4-foot  corners  formerly  used. 

"The  traction  company  has  laid  new  7-inch 
rail  of  93-pound  section  on  a  12-inch  concrete 
base,  with  special  work  at  the  Square  to  ob- 
viate the  former  switching  on  certain  lines. 
While  this  rail  is  a  T-rail  and  does  not  ac- 
commodate paving  as  well  as  the  girder  rail 
which  we  endeavored  to  have  specified  in  the 
franchise,  yet  by  using  a  filler  block  under 
the  head  of  the  rail  and  a  special  beveled- 
edge  block  along  the  rail,  a  neat  job  should 
be  secured.  On  account  of  the  heavy  trains 
of  freight  cars  using  these  tracks  at  night, 
some    of    the    city    officials    believed    granite 


blocks  should  be  used  in  the  car  tracks,  but 
the  abutting  owners  evidently  believed  vitri- 
fied brick  would  stand  up  under  the  strain, 
and  these  will  be  used.  They  are  now  being 
shipped,  and  every  car-load  is  being  tested 
for  abrasion  and  absorption  tests  before  they 
are  allowed  to  come  to  Lima.  Tests  by  a  pav- 
ing chemist  have  also  been  arranged  for  on 
the  asphalt,  both  for  the  paving  itself  and  for 
the  filler  between  the  bricks.  Likewise,  all 
cement  will  be  tested. 

"At  eight  places  along  this  improvement, 
concrete  safety  islands  will  be  built  next  to 
the  car  tracks  for  passengers.  These  isles 
will  be  7  inches  high,  42  inches  wide  and  25 
feet  long  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  both 
interurbans  loading  at  the  rear  and  city  cars 
loading  at  the  front  may  be  accommodated 
without  making  the  islands  too  long.  A  con- 
crete post  will  be  built  at  the  end  with  a  red 
light  warning  traffic  and  white  light  for  the 
platform.  Mushroom  red  traffic  lights  will 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  all  intersecting 
streets,  and  all  these  lights,  as  well  as  the 
lights  in  the  new  combination  fire  and  police 
signal  boxes,  will  be  operated  from  the  boule- 
vard lights  by  a  small  invisible  transformer. 
All  wooden  poles  are  being  removed  from 
Main  Street,  and  the  trolley  wires  will  have 
small  iron  poles,  which,  with  the  boulevard 
lights,  will  be  the  only  poles  in  this  section. 
All  light  posts  will  be  cleaned  and  repainted. 

"Along  each  curb,  a  6-foot  apron  or  gutter 
will  be  built  of  vitrified  brick.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  oils  and  greases  dropped  from  parked 
automobiles,  as  well  as  surface  water,  from 
rotting  the  asphalt,  which  would  occur  if  it 
were  used  at  the  curb.  While  it  is  hoped 
that  this  apron  will  never  have  to  be  dis- 
turbed, yet  asphaltic  joints  will  be  used,  which, 
should  an  emergency  arise,  could  be  burned 
out  and  the  pavement  removed  without  break- 
ing it,  as  would  be  the  result  if  a  cement 
filler  were  used.  The  roadway  between  these 
gutters  and  the  tracks  will  be  17  feet  wide 
on  each  side.  This  will  be  3-inch  sheet  as- 
phalt, i-inch  binder  and  2-inch  top,  all  of  lake 
asphalt.  The  contract  price  for  the  3-inch 
asphalt  on  8-inch  base  is  $4.05  per  square 
yard  and  for  4-inch  brick  on  same  foundation 
$4.50.  Brick  set  on  existing  base  in  car 
tracks,  $3.15.  This  being  a  repaving  job,  the 
city  at  large  will  pay  one  half  the  cost  and 
the  abutting  owners  the  other  half,  the  money 
being  secured  from  bonds,  and  owners  having 
ten  years  to  pay  in. 

"All  telephone,  telegraph,  power  and  similar 
ducts  have  been  laid  underground  across  in- 
tersecting   streets,    and    properties    will    be 
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served  from  the  alleys  parallel  with  Main 
Street.  The  gas  lines  have  been  renewed  on 
each  side  of  the  street  and  new  services  in- 
stalled, these  lines  being  served  by  a  1 6-inch 
high-pressure  main.  Likewise,  a  new  1 6-inch 
steam  heating  main  has  been  laid  and  all  ser- 
vices renewed. 

"One  of  the  most  thorough  underground 
systems  in  the  street  is  the  city  water  lines. 
This  work  was  part  of  the  $300,000  program 
of  main  extensions  and  valve  and  hydrant 
insertions  carried  on  during  the  past  two  years 
by  this  department.  Formerly,  a  16-inch  main 
on  the  west  side  of  this  street  served  this 
section.  An  8-inch  line  has  now  been  laid 
in  the  east  side  and  in  this  manner  buildings 
are  served  from  each  main,  and  service  lines 
do  not  have  to  cross  under  the  car  tracks 
and  be  eaten  up  by  electrolysis. 

"Furthermore,  27  large  three-way  hydrants 
have  been  placed  in  this  section,  and  by  hav- 
ing hydrants  staggered  on  opposite  sides  con- 
nected to  separate  mains  there  need  be  no  hose 
lines  cut  by  trolleys.     Nearly  every  property 


has  been  connected  with  a  new  4-inch  gated 
service,  and  many  valves  have  been  added  and 
lines  cross-connected.  It  was  found  that  the 
three  16-inch  valves  in  the  Square  had  been 
broken  and  rusted  shut  for  many  years  and 
the  south  side  of  the  river  was  not  being  fed 
from  the  20-inch  main  in  High  Street,  but 
was  actually  fed  by  a  network  of  smaller 
pipes  in  side  streets.  These  have  all  been  re- 
placed with  new  valves,  and  the  main  line 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  Main  Street  has  been 
joined  now  where  it  was  cut  off  and  never  re- 
laid  when  the  bridge  was  built  several  years 
ago. 

"In  all  the  subsurface  work  done  by  the 
various  public  utilities  and  city  departments, 
costing  in  aggregate  more  than  the  paving 
will  cost,  there  has  been  foremost  in  every- 
one's mind  the  fact  that  this  work  was  to  be 
of  the  very  best  and  was  to  be  designed  to 
last  and  to  be  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for 
this  section  of  the  city  for  at  least  20  years, 
when,  based  on  past  growth,  Lima  will  have 
well    over    100,000    population." 


Street  Maintenance  and  Cleaning  in  Pine 

Bluff,  Arkansas 

Street  Department  Very  Active  in  Public  Improvements 


FOR  facility  in  handling  and  convenience 
in  accounting,  the  forces  of  the  Street  De- 
partment of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  are  divided 
into  several  groups.  One  outfit  is  equipped 
with  two  Fordson  tractors,  a  grading  machine 
and  a  street-sweeper.  This  outfit  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  grading  dirt  streets,  main- 
taining the  gravel  and  macadam  streets,  and 
sweeping  the  paved  streets.  The  possibility 
of  covering  all  the  dirt  streets  and  caring 
for  the  graveled  and  macadam  streets  in  any 
one  year  is  beyond  the  limit  of  power  of  the 
machines,  and  when  to  this  the  sweeping  of 
the  paved  streets  is  added,  it  can  be  under- 
stood why  the  Department  feels  that  its  work 
is  never  completed.  Attempt  has  been  made 
to  care  for  the  more  important  dirt  streets 
and  to  sweep  the  pavements  when  it  is  most 
necessary. 

In  regard  to  street  sweeping,  Frank  R. 
Allen,  City  Engineer,  in  charge  of  the  En- 
gineering and  Street  Departments,  says  that 
the  Department  of  Street  Sweeping  is  of  much 
greater  importance  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  dust  begins  to  accumulate  in  greater 
quantity.  There  is  one  very  serious  handi- 
cap   which    precludes    proper    cleaning    and 


causes  a  great  deal  of  delay  and  extra  cost. 
This  is  the  increasing  practice  of  parking 
automobiles  on  the  pavement  over  night.  In 
a  distance  of  20  blocks,  as  many  as  33  parked 
cars  have  been  encountered  between  i  :oo  and 
6:00  A.  M.  In  the  business  section,  the  leav- 
ing of  cars  over  night  is  necessary  and  can  be 
taken  care  of  in  a  special  manner,  but  the 
use  of  the  residence  streets,  especially  along 
thoroughfares,  is  an  actual  nuisance  to  the 
traveling  public,  and  to  the  residents  along 
the  street,  and  an  unnecessary  hazard  and  ob- 
struction in  case  of  fire.  It  is  a  subject  need- 
ing correction  and  is  worthy  of  serious 
thought. 

Early  in  1924,  the  new  "rolling  hose  line" 
was  placed  in  service.  This  is  an  auxiliary 
to  sweepers  and  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
street-cleaning  crew.  In  large  measure  it 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  flusher. 

During  1923,  the  city  teams  and  trucks 
have  hauled  over  3,600  loads,  or  approxi- 
mately 5,500  cubic  yards,  of  refuse  from  the 
paved  streets. 

A  second  crew  is  known  as  the  "sewer 
crew"  and  it  spends  practically  all  of  its  time 
working   on  the    sewers.     During    1923,    an 
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PINE  STREET,  PINE  BLUFF,  ARK.,  PAVED  WITH  2-INCH  TEXACO  ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE  BY  THE  KAW 
PAVING  COBEPANY,  OF  TOPEKA,  KANSAS,  IN  1915 


average  of  1%  estoppels  per  day  were  reported 
and  cared  for.  One  of  the  extraordinary 
causes  for  trouble  was  eliminated  early  in  the 
fall  when  the  wash  racks  from  automobile 
garages  were  disconnected  from  the  sanitary 
sewers.  In  one  case  in  the  up-town  section, 
there  were  as  many  as  four  estoppels  per 
week  before  the  racks  were  disconnected. 
Since  this  has  been  done,  a  period  of  about 
four  months,  there  has  been  but  one  stoppage 
for  the  entire  period.  The  others  are  favor- 
ably changed  proportionately  to  their  impor- 
tance. The  sewer  crew  works  on  repairs  to 
brick  pavements  and  manholes  during  periods 
of  rise  in  the  river,  when  the  high  water 
makes  work  in  the  sewers  impossible. 

A  third  outfit,  known  as  the  "asphalt  crew," 
devotes  all  of  its  time,  when  the  weather  is 
suitable,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  asphalt  and 
other  pavements  that  are  patched  with  as- 
phalt. When  the  weather  is  not  suitable  for 
this  work,  this  gang  is  used  with  the  teams 


for  grading  work  or  any  construction  that 
may  be  necessary, 

A  fourth  outfit  is  the  combination  of  haul- 
ing-equipment,  consisting  of  teams  and  wag- 
ons and  motor  trucks.  The  work  of  this 
outfit  is  very  scattered  and  is  principally  tem- 
porary maintenance.  When  the  weather  is 
suitable,  the  outfit  is  used  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  making  grades  for  sidewalk  construc- 
tion, cutting  approaches  to  newly  improved 
streets  and  picking  up  refuse  after  the  street 
cleaners. 

The  Shop  and  Repair  Department  has  func- 
tioned in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It 
handles  practically  all  the  repairs  of  the 
street  department  along  every  line.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Shop  and  Repair  Depart- 
ment, there  is  storeroom,  and  during  the  last 
year  very  few  purchases  were  necessary  other 
than  the  wholesale  purchases  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  In  nearly  every  instance, 
the  supplies  held  out  and  were  adequate. 


Preparing  a  New  City  Map 


ABOUT  sixty  years  ago  a  local  land  develop- 
ment company  in  Fernandina,  Fla.,  prepared 
a  map  of  the  entire  city  on  a  scale  of  i  inch 
to  400  feet.  This  map  was  revised  from  time  to 
time,  and  accepted  and  approved  by  the  manager 
of  the  development  company  as  the  official  map 
of  the  city  and  so  recorded  in  the  county  records, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  maps  of  any  ac- 
ceptance or  other  action  by  any  city  officials.  All 
the  city  had  for  its  information  and  guidance  was 
a  well-worn  lithograph  copy. 

In  the  last  year  new  maps  have  been  made  by 
the  city,  one  on  a  scale  of  i  to  4,000,  and  another, 
in  8  sheets,  on  a  scale  of  i  inch  to  100  feet.  These 
are  available  for  official  use  by  all  departments, 


and  are  sold  to  the  public  at  cost.  On  blue-line 
cloth  prints  of  the  single  sheet  map,  all  houses 
and  business  buildings  have  been  spotted  and  a 
separate  mounted  drawing  prepared  showing  the 
relation  thereto  of  sidewalks,  improved  streets, 
street  lights,  water-mains,  fire-hydrants,  fire-alarm 
boxes,  garbage  and  trash  collection  customers, 
night-soil  collection  customers,  electric  light  and 
power  and  water  consumers  and  house  numbers. 

The  different  materials  used  in  sidewalk  and 
street  construction,  and  the  various  sizes  of  street 
lights,  water-mains,  etc.,  are  shown  in  colored 
ink.  These  drawings  are  the  official  eyes  of  the 
administration.  Without  them  systematic  and  in- 
telligent planning  would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 
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An  Exceptionally  Planned  Rural 
Community 

By  Lee  Shippey 


THE  heartbreaking  problem  of  many  a  city 
planner  has  been  the  mischief  done  be- 
fore he  was  called  in,  the  jumble  of 
streets  and  houses  which  "just  grew"  when 
the  community  was  young  and  which  prove 
that  "as  the  lane  is  inclined  so  the  town  is 
bent."  Therefore  it  was  with  real  satisfaction 
that  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning  in  Los  Angeles  recently  stopped 
ofif  a  day  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  in  northern  San 
Diego  County,  California.  For  there  the  Santa 
Fe  Land  Improvement  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  creating  a  harmoniously  beautiful  and 
artistic  community — one  which  will  have 
nothing  to  undo. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe  is  something  new  in 
America.  It  is  not  a  town,  yet  has  the  mod- 
ern advantages  of  a  city.  It  is  designed  to 
accommodate  only  400  families  and  their  em- 
ployees, yet  it  covers  an  area  of  15  square 
miles  and  contains  53  miles  of  beautiful  parked 
driveways.  Its  residents  not  only  have  the 
best  of  roads  to  drive  over,  but  electric  ranges 
to  cook  on;  water  piped  to  their  doors  with 
which  to  sprinkle  their  lawns  and  irrigate  their 
orange  and  avocado  trees;  a  well-planned 
civic  center;  and  on  every  side  surroundings 
which  charm  and  invite  and  promise. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  millionaires'  colony.  It  is 
self-supporting;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  example 


of  what  planning  can  do  when  it  is  called  into 
service  at  the  very  beginning. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe  is  a  historic  spot  of  much 
natural  beauty.  Conceiving  the  injustice  of 
developing  such  an  area  in  an  ordinary  way, 
W.  E.  Hodges  of  Santa  Barbara,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Fe,  urged  that  it  be  made 
"the  most  perfectly  planned  community  in 
America."  Before  any  construction  work  was 
done,  the  possibilities  of  the  area  were  studied 
by  L.  G.  Sinnard,  directing  a  staff  of  hydraulic 
engineers,  soil  experts,  horticulturists,  land- 
scape engineers,  community  planners  and 
architects.  Every  view  of  the  sea,  of  the 
mountains,  of  sweeping  upland  or  flowing  val- 
ley was  studied.  Every  commanding  building 
site  which  would  give  the  completed  com- 
munity somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  beautiful 
chateau  district  along  the  northern  Mediter- 
ranean coast  was  noted.  A  highway  system 
was  worked  out  with  due  regard  for  these  con- 
siderations, and  then  the  land  was  subdivided 
into  tracts  ranging  from  five  to  forty  acres, 
in  such  ways  as  to  inake  the  most  of  every 
natural  beauty  and  asset. 

The  next  step  was  the  preservation  of  that 
beauty.  Architects  noted  as  successful 
adapters  of  Spanish  architecture  were  added 
to  the  expert  staff,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
exteriors  of  all  buildings  erected — outbuildings 
as  well  as  residences,  shops  and  filling-stations 
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in  the  civic  center  as  well  as 
homes — must  meet  the  approval 
of  those  architects.  Not  one  in- 
harmonious structure  was  to  be 
allowed  in  an  area  of  15  square 
miles,  designed  to  have  about 
2,000  inhabitants ! 

But  the  real  aim  of  the  Santa 
Fe  was  to  work  out  a  problem 
ip  rural  life — to  create  a  com- 
munity   which    would    demon- 
strate   that    rural    life    can    be 
made  more  attractive  than  ur- 
ban  life.     The    Santa   Fe   also 
desired  production.    It  was  will- 
ing to  spend  a  couple  of  million 
dollars  on  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect, but  no  matter  how  beautiful 
this  project   was   at  the   begin- 
ning, it  would  grow  shabby  if  it  did  not  pros- 
per.    It  might  be  attractive  to  men  of  wealth 
who   wished   country  places,   but  that   would 
not  be  solving  a  problem  of  rural  life.     The 
Santa  Fe  set   its   experts   to  work  to  assure 
community  prosperity. 

The  Santa  Fe  was  in  no  hurry.  It  spent 
several  years  in  experiments  and  study  and 
the  coordination  of  plans.  That  was  before 
the  first  road  work  was  done,  the  first  tract 
plotted.  Before  the  building  of  the  community 
actually  began,  the  company  was  assured  from 
demonstrations  and  studies  that  if  only  the 
fruits  best  suited  to  each  tract  were  planted, 
and  the  care  most  certain  to  make  them  pro- 
duce were  given  them,  each  of  the  four  hun- 
dred tracts  should  yield  an  "annual  safe  in- 
come" that  would  mean  a  community  of  in- 


GARAGE,  WITH  SPANISH  CORNER  GARDEN,  AT  THE  OIVIO 
CENTEK.  OF  RANCHO  SANTA  FE 

Commercialism   is    disguised   and    beauty   incorporated    with    safety   for 
traffic   in   this  manner 

creasing,  not  waning,  beauty  and  prosperity; 
of  progress,  not  of  idleness;  of  homes,  not  of 
mere  retreats.  And,  incidentally,  the  Santa 
Fe  would  have  thousands  of  car-loads  of  prod- 
ucts to  haul  to  market  annually. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  foremost  horticultu- 
rists on  the  coast  was  made  a  member  of  the 
expert  staff,  and  those  who  will  not  agree  to 
develop  their  land  in  the  manner  surest  to  pro- 
vide prosperity  are  discouraged  from  buying. 

Rancho  Santa  Fe  is  a  community  whose 
development  requires  the  backing  of  some  such 
great  organization  as  the  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
Yet  it  is  a  community  of  real  producers,  open 
to  the  man  of  moderate  means,  as  well  as  to 
the  rich.  Its  residents  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing attracted  to  it  by  a  high  ideal,  and  its 
community   spirit   already   commands  the   re- 


THIS  GASOLINE   FILLING   STATION  AT   THE    CIVIC    CENTER   OF   RANCHO    SANTA  FE   IS  ADMIRED   BY 
MOTORISTS  BECAUSE  OF  ITS  CHARM  AND  DISTINCTION 
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spect  of  all  southern  California. 

John  Nolen,  the  well-known  city  planner, 
declared  on  the  occasion  of  the  city  planners' 
visit  to  Rancho  Santa  Fe  that  the  project  in- 
spired him  with  a  great  hope.  "There  is  a 
real  need  in  this  country,"  said  Mr.  Nolen, 
"for  the  community  which  does  not  dream  of 
becoming  a  great  city,  but  intends  to  be  always 
a  small  but  ever  progressing  rural  community; 
within  easy  reach  of  city  life,  but  forever 
aloof  from  it  in  the  healthfulness  and  peace 


of  the  country,  with  the  inspiration  of  grow- 
ing things,  fulfilling  instinctive  human  yearn- 
ing to  make  two  blades  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  This  community,  with  certain  modi- 
fications to  suit  other  climatic  and  environ- 
mental conditions,  may  well  become  a  model 
for  a  better,  happier,  lovelier  rural  America." 

[Editorial  Note. — The  American  City  hopes  that  the 
foregoing  account  of  aims  and  achievements  in  Rancho 
Santa  Fc  may  serve  to  impress  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations and  organizations  elsewhere  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  modern  "farmer  city"  idea  as  a  combination  of 
good  business  and  good  civics.] 


Cooperation  Available  in  Rural  Public 

Health  Work 


By  L.  L.  Lumsden 

Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 


THE  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924,  has 
witnessed  continued  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  in 
demonstration  projects  in  rural  health  work. 
During  the  twelve  months  cooperation  in  such 
projects  has  been  rendered  in  70  counties,  or 
districts  comparable  to  counties,  in  16  states. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  the  same  as  that 
followed  in  each  of  the  four  preceding  fiscal 
years.  The  appropriation  for  the  srupport  of 
this  activity  is  "for  special  studies  of  and 
demonstration  work  in  rural  sanitation."  In 
each  demonstration  project  the  rural  sanita- 
tion work  is  made  a  part  of  a  well-balanced, 
comprehensive  program  of  health  work  and  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and 
local  health  authorities.  The  cooperation  is 
oflfered  upon  the  condition  that  whole-time 
local  (county  or  district)  health  service  be 
established.  Part  of  the  money  (usually  over 
50  per  cent)  for  the  support  of  the  work  must 
be  furnished  from  local  governmental  sources. 
The  whole-time  local  (county  or  district) 
health  officer,  or  sanitary  officer,  is  given  a 
status  of  field  agent  in  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, and  in  some  of  the  states  a  status  of 
deputy  state  health  officer,  and  serves  as 
director  of  the  demonstration  project.  He 
must  present  qualifications  for  the  work  ac- 
ceptable to  each  of  the  cooperating  agencies. 
The  sanitary  inspectors,  health  nurses,  and 
any  other  assistants  in  the  county  health  ser- 
vice, work  under  his  direction. 

By  having  the  work  conducted  on  such  co- 
operative basis  unnecessary  overhead  expense, 
friction,  and  lost  motion  are  prevented.  The 
average  project  presents  a  remarkable  example 
of  economy  with  efficiency  in  public  business. 


All  salient  branches  of  health  work,  such  as 
acute  communicable  disease-control  measures, 
general  sanitation  of  private  homes  and  pub- 
lic places,)  malaria  prevention,  tuberculosis 
control,  goiter  prevention,  infant  and  mater- 
nity hygiene,  venereal-disease  prevention, 
school  hygiene,  etc.,  are  carried  out.  Attention 
is  concentrated  upon  the  different  branches  of 
the  work  in  what  appears  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous sequence.  The  various  activities 
are  dovetailed  with  one  another  so  that  every 
dollar  invested  and  every  unit  of  energy  ex- 
pended may  yield  the  biggest  possible  dividend 
in  disease  prevention  and  health  promotion. 
By  having  the  different  branches  of  health 
work  needed  in  the  locality  carried  out  under 
one  director,  with  only  one  overhead  expense, 
the  cost  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  would  be 
for  equally  effective  work  if  performed  by 
specialized  field  forces  operating  separately 
in  each  of  the  branches. 

County  or  local  authorities  desirous  of 
securing  cooperation  along  these  lines  should 
make  their  requests  to  the  Surgeon  General, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C, ;  but  before  being  forwarded  to  the 
Surgeon  General,  these  local  requests  should 
be  sent  to  the  State  Health  Departments  for 
approval. 

Editorial  Note. — Available  reports  of  special  value  on 
rural   health    wotk   include: 

Rural  Health. — A  242-page  symposium.  Apply  to 
American  Country  Life  Association,  Grand  Central  Ter- 
minal Building,  New  York   City. 

Fundamentals  of  Rural  Health  Work. — By  W.  F. 
Draper.  1924.  8  pp.  Apply  to  Government  Printing 
Office,   Washington,    D.    C. 

Health  Administration  in  Rural  Districts. — By  Allen 
W.  Freeman,  M.D.  11  pp.  In  "Health  News,"  New 
York    State   Department    of    Health,    September,    1923. 

Cooperative  Rural  Health  Work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1923. — By  L.  L.  Lumsden, 
Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  22  pp.  In  Pub- 
lic Health  Repoits,  December  14,  1923. 
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Syphon  Increases  Available    Reservoir 

Capacity 


By  Henry  W.  Taylor 

Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City 


THERE  are  only  one  or  two  instances 
of  reservoirs  being  drained  by  syphons 
operating  under  true  negative  pressure, 
lifting  the  water  from  the  lower  levels  of  a 
reservoir  over  a  summit  and  discharging  it 
into  a  ravine  below.  Because  of  this  fact, 
readers  of  The  American  City  will  undoubt- 
edly be  interested  in  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  new  outlet  for  Reservoir  No.  2  of 
the  system  of  the  Port  Jervis  Water  Com- 
pany, Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  which  was  con- 
structed last  year  and  tested  last  fall. 

The  original  outlet  from  the  reservoir  was 
constructed   of  standard  cast  iron   pipe   with 


the  other  hand,  to  pump  an  equivalent  volume 
of  water  represented  an  expenditure  for  power 
alone  of  not  less  than  $2,500  per  year. 

The  writer  was  first  consulted  with  refer- 
ence to  a  tunnel  outlet  which  would  extend 
under  the  shallow  section  of  the  reservoir  and 
reach  the  lower  areas  at  a  depth  to  allow 
a  gravity  flow  of  water  to  drain  the  reser- 
voir. The  character  of  the  rock  that  would 
be  encountered  suggested  that  great  difficulty 
might  arise  from  opening  seams  in  the  rock 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  and  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  leakage  which  would  be  difficult 
to    discover    and    repair.      Comparative    esti- 
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PROFILE  OF  SYPHON  AT  BESEBVOIE  NO.  2  OF  THE  PORT  JERVIS  WATER  COMPANY 


lead  joints.  After  entering  the  reservoir 
through  a  low  dam,  the  line  dropped  to  the 
bottom  of  a  gate-house  which  extended  to  the 
low  area  of  the  reservoir,  some  15  feet  below 
the  summit  of  the  pipe.  When  full,  the  reser- 
voir water-level  flooded  the  original  summit 
by  about  9  feet  of  water.  The  old  outlet  op- 
erated successfully  until  the  water  had  been 
drawn  down  to  an  elevation  of  approximately 
3  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  pipe  line,  and 
then  failed  by  reason  of  air  leakage  through 
the  loosened  lead  joints  or  by  taking  air  at 
the  unsealed  outlet.  Repeated  calking  of 
these  joints  had  only  a  temporary  effect,  and 
the  result  was  that  a  volume  of  water  about 
14  feet  deep  and  representing  about  75,000,- 
000  gallons  was  never  available  for  use.     On 


mates  also  indicated  that  a  syphon  would  be 
far  cheaper  if  one  could  be  installed  which 
would  involve  no  distant  machinery  to  insure 
its  continued  operation. 

The  accompanying  plans  show  in  line  form 
the  general  layout  of  the  syphon  as  installed. 
Minor  changes  were  made  at  the  crest,  and 
elaborate  masonry  structures  were  installed 
at  the  crest  and  the  outlet  of  the  pipe  line. 
The  syphon  consists  of  lo-inch  genuine 
wrought  iron  pipe  with  threaded  joints  up 
to  the  crest,  where  the  size  is  reduced  to  8 
inches  for  the  remaining  150  feet  of  the  drop 
leg  of  the  syphon.  The  crest  was  kept  as 
close  to  the  outlet  as  practicable  and  the  drop 
leg  made  as  short  as  might  be  and  of  a  size 
to  increase  velocities  and  carry  away  as  much 
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DETAILS  OF  EDUCTOR  AND  SYPHON  OUTLETS 


air  collecting  at  the  crest  from  leakage  or 
suspension  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the 
head  required  to  overcome  friction  losses  in 
the  pipe  for  the  required  flow  of  about  2,000,- 
000  gallons  per  day,  there  was  excess  head 
available  for  the  installation  of  a  Schutte- 
Koerting  air  ejector  operated  by  water  flow- 
ing from  the  outlet  of  the  syphon.  The  sy- 
phon discharge  is,  in  other  words,  sent  through 
a  second  drop  to  operate  an  air  ejector,  which 
maintains  a  vacuum  of  about  19  inches  at 
the  crest  of  the  syphon. 

The  new  outlet  is  also  flooded  when  the 
reservoir  is  full,  and  the  syphon  starts  itself 
without  priming.  The  complete  cycle  of  a 
year's  operation  of  the  syphon  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  The  reservoir  fills  in  the 
spring  and  floods  the  outlet  by  9  feet  at  the 
crest.  When  water  from  storage  is  required, 
the  outlet  valve  of  the  syphon  is  opened  and 
gravity  flow  takes  place.  Part  of  the  flow 
from  the  outlet  passes  through  a  screen  and 
into  a  4-inch  pipe  leading  to  the  ejector  be- 
low. Should  subsequent  rains  render  the  use 
of  stored  water  unnecessary,  the  outlet  valve 
is  shut  down,  but  not  completely  closed,  un- 
less the  water-level  is  still  above  the  crest  of 
the  outlet  pipe,  and  sufficient  water  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  through  the  syphon  to  supply 
the  ejector  and  maintain  the  negative  pres- 
sure at  the  crest.  The  outlet  is  then  always 
ready  for  full  use  without  priming  and  with- 
out machinery  of  any  kind.  Late  in  the  fall 
and  just  before  the  closing  in  of  the  winter 
season,  the  syphon  is  used  to  draw  all  of  the 
water  available  from  the  reservoir  and  is  al- 
lowed  to   break    from    the    inlet   end   of   the 


pipe.    The  pipe  line  is  then  drained  and  vented 
at  the  crest  and  left  for  the  winter. 

Construction 

In  laying  the  pipe,  all  joints  were  made  up 
so  that  no  thread  was  exposed  at  the  coup- 
lings. At  minor  angles  in  the  line,  adjustable 
couplings,  made  on  the  order  of  a  dutchman 
flange,  were  used.  By  rolling  these  flanges 
on  themselves,  a  deflection  of  the  desired 
amount  could  be  obtained  up  to  16  degrees. 
Two  expansion  joints  were  set  in  the  line,  and 
the  pipe  was  anchored  at  several  points.  Out- 
side the  reservoir,  the  pipe  line  is  above 
ground  for  some  distance  and  is  supported 
on  concrete  piers  and  anchors.  A  quick- 
opening  valve  was  provided  at  each  end  of 
the  syphon  to  facilitate  the  first  starting  of 
syphonage,  when  the  syphon  was  pumped  full 
of  water  and  the  valves  opened  simultaneously. 
The  lower  end  of  the  syphon  was  water- 
sealed,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  orig- 
inal outlet  pipe.  All  of  the  piping  was  given 
two  coats  of  asphalt  roofing  paint. 

In  the  course  of  construction,  a  14-foot  cut 
was  made  through  the  old  dam  in  zero 
weather,  the  banks  being  allowed  to  freeze 
as  the  work  progressed,  so  that  no  bracing  or 
sheathing  was  necessary.  The  frost  was  re- 
moved as  the  backfilling  started,  and  the  re- 
moved dirt  was  kept  under  straw,  so  that  only 
a  thin  layer  of  it  was  not  usable  as  back-fill. 
The  line  was  tested  out  with  practically  no 
leakage,  and  the  ejector  does  very  little  actual 
work  but  is  a  surety  against  accumulating 
trouble  at  the  crest  with  eventual  breakage 
of  the  syphon. 
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Road-Maintenance  Problems 

Results  of  an  Investigation  and  Study  of  Seven  Different  Road-Maintenance  Problems 


THE  Maintenance  Committee  of  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Highway  Research, 
Division  of  Engineering,  National  Re- 
search Council,  during  1923  made  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  seven  different  road-mainte- 
nance problems,  some  of  which  are  reported 
in  abstract  below: 

Gravel  Corrugations 

Dr.  George  E.  Ladd,  Economic  Geologist 
for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  has 
made  a  study  of  gravel  corrugations.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  to  all  the  highway  de- 
partments in  the  United  States,  and  replies 
were  received  from  32  states.  The  consensus 
of  these  replies  was  that  corrugations  form  in 
all  gravel  roads  when  the  traffic  becomes  500 
to  600  vehicles  per  day. 
The  formation  of  cor- 
rugations is  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  con- 
struction or  mainte- 
nance methods.  Cor- 
rugations are  most  apt 
to  occur  on  flat  grades. 
Two  general  reasons 
were  assigned  for  the 
formation  of  corruga- 
tions :  first,  actual  kick- 
back of  material  due 
to  the  spin  of  the  drive- 
wheel  returning  to  the  road  surface  after  a 
bounce  caused  by  an  unevenness  in  the  surface 
of  the  road;  second,  displacement  of  material 
due  to  impact  of  the  wheels,  both  front  and 
rear,  after  the  bounce.  This  displacement  is 
accentuated  in  rainy  weather  by  the  splashing 
of  water,  which  carries  away  the  binder  and 
fine  material  from  the  corrugations. 

Any  slight  unevenness  of  the  road  which  re- 
acts on  the  springs  of  passing  cars  may  cause 
a  series  of  corrugations.  When  the  uneven- 
ness is  hit  by  a  passing  car,  the  springs  are  at 
first  depressed ;  they  then  expand  and  virtually 
lift  the  weight  of  the  car  from  the  road.  In 
some  cases  the  wheels  of  the  car  actually  leave 
the  road  surface;  then  the  springs  come  back  to 
normal,  and  the  weight  of  the  car  is  impacted 
on  the  road  surface.  If  the  road  is  wet.  a 
slight  indentation  is  made;  also,  as  the  drive- 
wheels  are  spinning,  material  is  kicked  back 
from  the  point  of  contact,  and  a  depression 
is  thus  started.  After  this  depression  has 
started,  it  grows  rapidly  and  other  depressions 
are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  until  we  have 


Do  Your  Problems  Include : 

Gravel  Corrugations? 

Surface  Treatment  of  Gravel  Roads 
with  Refined  Tar? 

Dust  Prevention  with  Calcium 
Chloride? 

Sizes  of  Mulch  Gravel  for  Mainte- 
nance? 

Crack-Fillers  for  Concrete  Pave- 
ment? 

Maintenance  Accounting? 

If  so,  read  this  article. 


a  complete  series.  On  flat  grades  during  rains 
the  depressions  collect  the  water  which  is 
splashed  out  by  passing  vehicles,  taking  with 
it  quantities  of  road  binder  and  fine  material. 
The  states  were  almost  universally  agreed  as 
to  the  method  of  cure  of  corrugations :  blading 
or  dragging  with  heavy  equipment  soon  after 
rains,  while  the  gravel  is  still  moist,  supple- 
mented by  occasional  scarifyings,  seems  to 
have  produced  the  best  results.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  cure  is  not  permanent,  but  lasts 
only  until  the  next  rain. 

Surface  Treatment  of  Gravel  Roads  with 
Refined  Tar 

The  Michigan  Highway  Department  has 
continued  its  research  in  this  subject  through 
the  year  and  has  sur- 
face-treated with  re- 
fined tar  approximately 
45  miles  of  well-con- 
structed gravel  roads 
carrying  a  traffic  of 
from  800  to  1,500  ve- 
hicles a  day.  The 
method  of  surface 
treatment  which  they 
have  adopted  is,  briefly, 
as  follows :  The  work 
is  started  early  in  the 
spring,  when  the  frost 
is  coming  out  of  the  ground.  The  road  is  first 
shaped  up  and  the  gravel  allowed  to  consoli- 
date. As  soon  as  it  is  fairly  well  dried  out, 
it  is  swept  and  an  application  ol  i/6-gallon 
of  a  refined  tar  per  square  yard  is  applied  and 
allowed  to  penetrate  into  the  surface.  As  soon  as 
the  surface  takes  on  a  brown  appearance,  ap- 
proximately ^-gallon  per  square  yard  of  the 
same  cold  material  is  applied  and  immediately 
given  a  top  dressing  of  pea  gravel  or  slag 
screenings.  The  Michigan  Highway  Depart- 
ment emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
this  kind  of  work  depends  largely  upon  the 
maintenance  given  the  road,  both  before  and 
after  the  treatment.  Surface  breaks  are  taken 
care  of  as  fast  as  they  occur.  They  are  filled 
with  a  cold  mixture  of  refined  tar  and  coarse 
gravel.  These  patches  are  struck  off  and 
smoothed  with  a  flat-bottom  shovel. 

The  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission  has 
also  treated  a  large  mileage  of  gravel  roads 
with  refined  tar,  and  reports  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  Wisconsin  method  of  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  Michigan.    The  road  is 
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first  scarified  and  smoothed  and  allowed  to 
compact.  It  is  then  swept  and  an  application 
of  cold  tar  applied  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
i/6-gallon  per  square  yard.  The  road  is  then 
opened  to  traffic  for  24  hours  and  ^-gallon  of 
cold  tar  per  square  yard  applied  and  lightly 
sanded,  using  about  15  cubic  yards  of  sand 
per  mile  for  a  20-inch  width.  The  travel  is 
then  allowed  to  use  the  road  and  in  a  few 
days  a  second  sand  coat  is  applied,  using  about 
35  cubic  yards  per  mile  for  a  20-inch  width. 

For  patching,  a  tar  mastic  is  prepared  and 
allowed  to  stand  in  piles  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  About  17  gallons  of  cold  tar  per  cubic 
yard  of  sand  is  used  in  preparing  this  mastic. 

Dust  Prevention  with  Calcium  Chloride 

The  Michigan  Highway  Department  has 
experimented  with  calcium  chloride  and  light 
oils  for  dust  prevention  on  gravel  roads.  The 
results  with  both  have  been  satisfactory.  They 
report  the  following  points  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  calcium-chloride  treatment :  The 
chloride  should  be  applied  while  there  is  still 
some  moisture  in  the  gravel,  and  the  applica- 
tion should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  J/2- 
to  I  pound  per  square  yard,  giving  a  light 
treatment  which  will  help  avoid  future  trouble. 
The  application  should  be  uniform  over  the 
surface.  The  road  should  be  left  free  from 
all  lumps  or  piles  of  chloride.  Ordinarily, 
three  applications  during  the  season  is  suffi- 
cient, but  the  second  or  third  application  should 
be  made  before  the  former  application  of  mate- 
rial is  entirely  gone.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  a  little  overlap  rather  than  a  dust 
interval.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  varying 
the  amount  to  be  applied  to  the  different  roads 
or  sections  of  roads,  inasmuch  as  shaded  por- 
tions as  well  as  sand  or  clay  gravel  have  much 
to  do  with  the  quantity  of  chloride  that  should 
be  used. 

Sizes  of  Mulch  Gravel  for  Maintenance 

Nearly  every  state  is  now  maintaining  most 
of  its  gravel  road  mileage  with  a  mulch  treat- 
ment of  gravel.  Various  sizes  and  amounts 
are  used.  Little  published  information  is  avail- 
able on  this  subject.  The  Michigan  Depart- 
ment recommends  the  following:  Replacement 
material  should  be  limited  to  not  exceeding  i 
inch  in  size,  preferably  ^-inch,  with  about  60 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  material  being  retained 
on  J^-inch  mesh.  The  clay  content  should  be 
held  down  to  not  over  5  per  cent,  and  the  filler 
should  be  substantial  material  which  will  help 
get  away  from  the  dust  nuisance.  The  mulch 
should  be  applied  in  very  light  courses,  not 


exceeding  one  inch  in  depth  at  any  time,  and 
should  be  applied  preferably  late  in  the  season 
or  during  the,  spring  months. 

Crack-Fillers  for  Concrete  Pavement 

Nearly  every  state  and  numerous  municipali- 
ties are  experimenting  more  or  less  with  vari- 
ous tars  and  asphaltic  fillers  for  the  repair  of 
cracks  in  concrete  pavements.  A  few  years 
ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  demand  for  a  light- 
colored  filler  which  would  harmonize  with  the 
color  of  concrete  pavement  and  thus  be  less 
noticeable  than  the  black  tars  and  asphalts.  A 
satisfactory  light-colored  filler  at  a  reasonable 
price  has  not  been  developed.  The  Committee 
of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Highway  Research 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  public  sentiment  on 
this  question  is  changing.  As  the  mileage  of 
concrete  roads  increases,  the  public  becomes 
familiar  with  maintenance  methods  and  does 
not  look  upon  the  black  streaks  with  the  hor- 
ror that  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  Furthermore, 
on  heavily  traveled  pavements  the  oil  and 
grease  droppings  from  cars  soon  stain  the 
pavement  until  the  black  crack-fillers  are  not 
conspicuous. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  tests  of  crack- 
fillers  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Iowa  High- 
way Commission  on  a  concrete  road  imme- 
diately outside  the  city  of  Des  Moines.  On 
this  experiment  three  tars,  nine  asphalts  and 
blown  oils,  one  emulsified  asphalt  and  one  light- 
colored  material  were  used.  The  experiment 
has  only  recently  been  started.  One  barrel  of 
each  material  has  been  applied  and  is  now  be- 
ing tried  out  in  service. 

Maintenance  Accounting 

The  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  have 
committees  at  work  undertaking  to  develop  a 
feasible  uniform  system  of  maintenance  ac- 
counts, so  that  maintenance  reports  of  various 
states  may  be  put  on  a  comparable  basis.  The 
following  report  was  adopted  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Association,  and  these  states  are 
attempting  to  make  their  accounting  conform 
to  the  general  classification. 

"Expenditures  by  the  states,  through  their 
maintenance  organizations,  shall  be  classified 
in   their  annual   reports   as   follows: 

1.  Maintenance  administration 

2.  Maintenance  proper 

3.  Additions  and  betterments 

4.  Parks,     camping-grounds     and     roadside 

beautification 

"The  last  three  classifications  shall  be 
changed  to  a  specific  section  of  road. 

"Additions  and  betterments  shall  include  ex- 
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penditures  for  the  increased  permanent  value 
of  the  road  to  accommodate  traffic.  This  will 
include  the  cost  of 

1.  Increased  width  of  surface  or  road-bed 

2.  Increased   depth  of  wearing  surface  over 

any  previous  maximum  depth 

3.  New  guard-rails 

4.  New  walls 

5.  New  drainage  structures  and  watercourses 

6.  New  subdrains 

7.  Improving  grades,  alignment  and  vision" 

Wisconsin  has  adopted  the  following  classi- 
fication : 

1.  Maintenance  administration,  covering  gen- 

eral office  overhead 

2.  Maintenance  supervision,  covering  district 

office  overhead 

3.  General  maintenance,  covering  patrol  and 

repair  work.    This  cost  is  kept  by  patrol 
sections 

4.  Reconstruction ;  covers  replacement  to  re- 

store  to  original   condition.     Cost  kept 
by  patrol  sections 

5.  Additions  and  betterments ;  covers  expendi- 

tures  which  change   the   section  of  the 


road  and  produce  increased  capital  in- 
vestment 
6.     Marking  and  signing;  covers  maintenance 
of  all  traffic  guides  on  the  state  system 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  classifications  can 
be  consolidated  to  conform  to  the  four  main 
divisions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  State  High- 
way Officials  report. 

When  maintenance  costs  are  kept  in  a  uni- 
form manner  by  the  various  states,  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  comparisons  of  such  costs. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  first  step  toward 
uniform  maintenance  reports.  Maintenance 
reports,  even  though  summarized  from  uniform 
records,  are  not  of  the  greatest  value  as  long 
as  they  are  based  on  a  per-mile  cost.  The  next 
step  is  to  reduce  such  costs  to  a  ton-mile  unit; 
then  useful  comparisons  between  states  and 
between  types  can  be  undertaken.  This,  of 
course,  involves  traffic  census  data,  which  must 
be  secured  at  regular  intervals  and  in  a  uni- 
form manner. 


Parking  Facilities   for   Industrial   Employees 


REALIZING  that  city  governments  cannot  be 
expected  to  furnish  parking  space  in  the 
streets  for  the  increasing  number  of  auto- 
mobiles used  by  employees  of  large  industrial 
plants  in  getting  to  and  from  their  daily  work,  the 
heads  of  such  industries  are  giving  more  attention 
than  heretofore  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  A 
plan  just  instituted  by  the  C.  L.  Best  Tractor 
Company,  of  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  is  of  interest 
in  this  connection. 

This  company  has  purchased  property  adjacent 
to  its_  plant  and  has  constructed  a  private  parking 
station  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  employees.  The 
parking  station  has  an  area  of  35,000  square  feet 
and  will  accommodate  150  machines.  Stalls  for 
80  machines  have  been  erected  and  wash-racks 
installed     where     employees     may     clean     their 


machines.  The  structure  to  house  machines  in- 
closes the  station  on  three  sides,  and  an  iron  fence 
and  gateway  are  built  on  the  fourth  side. 

An  attendant  is  in  charge  of  the  station  for  \he 
purpose  of  directing  car  owners  to  their  proper 
stalls  and  protecting  machines  against  possible 
automobile  thieves. 

It  has  been  figured  that  the  station  will  save 
from  $50  to  $100  per  year  for  each  car  owner, 
as  annual  depreciation  on  automobiles  standing  out 
of  doors  in  all  kinds  of  weather  ranges  between 
these  amounts. 

Heretofore  machines  have  been  parked  on  both 
sides  of  streets  surrounding  the  plant,  adding  to 
the  danger  of  automobile  travel  through  the  dis- 
trict and  making  more  difficult  ingress  and  egress 
at  the  factory. 


PARKING  SPACE  FTTKNISHED  FOB  EMPLOYEES  BY  A  I.ABOE  INDTJSTBIAL  PLANT  IN  SAN  LEANDBO. 
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Play  Space  on  New  York's  Water-Front 

By  Charles  J.  Storey 


NEW  YORK  has  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  water-front  on  its  rivers,  bays,  ocean 
and  sound.  No  other  city  in  the  coun- 
try has  as  great  a  water-front,  and  possibly  no 
other  city  has  as  great  a  need  for  utilizing  a 
reasonable  amount  of  it  for  the  recreation  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Of  this  water-front,  25  miles  have  been  de- 
voted to  public  parks.  About  44  miles  are  in 
factories,  docks  and  other  commercial  uses. 
With  the  increased  use  of  the  water-front  for 
commercial  purposes,  it  is  also  becoming  more 
and  more  recognized  that  the  benefits  to  the 
city  of  water-front  parks,  boulevards,  beaches 
and  playgrounds  are  tangible  and  concrete. 

The  Recreation  Survey  of  the  Regional  Plan 
of  New  York  and  Its  Environs  undertook  to 
discover  how  the  water-front  of  Greater  New 
York  was  being  utilized.  The  following  map 
and  table  give  a  bald  idea  of  what  was  found. 
They  do  not  tell  of  the  crowded  commercial 
parks  and  beaches,  as  those  on  Staten  Island, 
where  not  a  foot  of  the  water-front  as  yet 
belongs  to  the  people.  And  from  59th  Street 
on  the  East  River  and  all  along  the  Harlem 
River  are  thousands  of  pleasure  launches  be- 


longing to  boating  enthusiasts,  anchored  along 
the  wharves  and  by  improvised  shacks,  and 
boat-houses.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
launch  owners  belong  to  boat  clubs,  and  every 
cove  and  bay,  no  matter  how  small  and  how 
covered  with  refuse  its  shores  are,  is  eagerly 
utilized  as  an  anchorage.  Nor  does  the  table 
tell  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who  live  in 
shacks  and  tents  and  on  house-boats  in  the 
summer,  around  the  water-front.  Even  Man- 
hattan has  these  campers  along  its  crowded 
waterside.  This  is  the  human  side  of  the 
water-front  which  we  are  apt  to  forget  when 
we  think  of  it  only  as  a  commercial  asset  to 
the  city. 

It  is  through  the  parks  that  most  of  New 
York's  citizens  enjoy  its  waterside.  Manhat- 
tan has  already  been  more  generous  in  saving 
its  water-front  for  park  space  than  other 
boroughs.  Nearly  one-third  of  its  entire 
frontage  on  the  East,  Harlem  and  Hudson 
Rivers  is  in  parks.  Riverside  Park  on  the 
Hudson  and  High  Bridge  Park  on  the  Harlem 
are  the  longest  stretches,  although  there  are 
a  number  of  smaller  and  more  intensively 
used  parks  on  the  East  River.    Riverside  Park 


THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD  ALONG  THE  MANHATTAN  WATEIUrRONT 

1.  Battery  Park,  one  of  the  most  intensively  used  parks  on  the,  Manhattan  water-front.    2.  John  Jay  Park,  East  River 

at  77th  Street,   one  of  New  York's  beautiful  small  riverside  parks.    3.  Shacks  and  boat-houses  on  the  East  River 

at  122nd  Street.    4.  Hudson  River  at  West  47th  Street— off  the  dock 
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has  always  been  separated  from  the  water's 
edge  by  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central 
freight  line,  but  plans  are  under  way  to  cover 
these  tracks  and  extend  the  park  actually  to 
the  river's  edge.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
New  York  will  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  riverside  parks  in  the  world. 

The  Bronx  has  nearly  as  much  park  land 
on  the  water-front  as  Manhattan,  except  that 
most  of  it  is  in  one  park,  the  extensive  Pel- 
ham  Bay  Park  on  the  Sound.  The  borough 
of   Queens,   with   the   longest   water-front   of 


any  borough,  has  3^  miles  of  park  on  the 
water,  or  about  7  per  cent  of  its  length. 
Brooklyn's  large  parks  are  almost  all  inland, 
so  that  only  4  miles  out  of  a  water-front  of 
36  miles  is  park  property.  But  Brooklyn  has 
rescued  several  miles  of  beach  at  Coney  Island 
by  erecting  a  boardwalk  and  building  a  wide 
beach  beneath  it,  so  that  its  play  space  is  really 
larger  than  just  that  allotted  to  parks.  The 
city  is  also  about  to  acquire  50  acres  on  Plum 
Island  in  Jamaica  Bay  for  a  bathing-beach 
and   park.     This  will   be  the   first  municipal 
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bathing-beach  on  this  beautiful  bay. 

Staten  Island,  with  only  about  half  its 
water-front  built  on,  still  has  no  public  parks, 
or  any  land  reserved  on  the  water  for  the  use 
of  its  citizens.  It  has  nearly  15  miles  of  beau- 
tiful beach,  but  at  present  there  is  not  one 
place  where  the  general  public  has  free  access 
to  it,  as  it  is  entirely  in  private  hands. 

Until  recently  New  York  had  for  the  rec- 
reation of  its  5/^  million  inhabitants  about  2 
miles  of  public  beaches.  With  the  taking  of 
the  beach  at  Coney  Island  from  private  hands 
and  with  the  expected  improvement  of  the 
beach  at  Jacob  Riis  Park  at  Rockaway,  ajid 
also  with  the  building  of  a  boardwalk  along 
the  rest  of  the  Rockaway  shore  front,  we  shall 
have  nearly  9  miles  of  bathing-beaches.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  who  overcrowd 
the  existing  beaches  on  any  warm  Sunday  or 
holiday  in  summer,  will  realize  that  even  9 
miles  of  ocean  beach  is  not  too  much. 

One  indication  of  the  recreation  value  set 
upon  the  shore  front  by  the  citizens  of  New 
York  is  shown  by  the  11  or  more  miles  of 
summer  bungalow  colonies  which  have  sprung 


up  on  the  two  bays  and  the  ocean  in  the  last 
few  years.  These  colonies  are  often  located 
on  leased  land  and  are  temporary  in  character. 
Numerous  families  migrate  each  summer  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  including  the  East  Side 
and  the  poorer  sections  of  all  boroughs.  Many 
of  the  bungalow  colonies  are  nothing  more 
than  camps  where  everybody  lives  all  day  out 
of  doors  on  the  beach  in  a  bathing-suit. 

Tent  camps  are  to  be  found  all  along  the 
water-fronts  outside  of  Manhattan.  These 
are,  of  course,  temporary  and  many  are  simply 
"squatters"  who  pitch  a  tent  for  a  few  weeks. 
In  Pelham  Bay  Park,  the  Park  Department 
has  assigned  some  acres  by  a  beach  for  camp- 
ers who  come  year  after  year.  At  Rockaway 
private  camp  sites  are  rented  near  the  water. 
Most  of  these  are  very  crowded,  having 
dozens  of  tents  on  small  plots  closely  placed 
together.  Although  bath-houses  are  prohibited 
on  the  East  River  because  of  the  pollution  of 
the  water,  one  may  see  any  surnmer  day,  along 
the  wharves  of  Manhattan,  swarms  of  boys, 
and  in  some  places  girls  and  women,  bathing 
in  water  so  dirty  that  the  only  favorable  thing 
to  be  said  about  it  is  that  it  is  cool  and  wet. 


Baltimore's  Civic  Opera  Experiment 

By  Amalie  Sonneborn 


INTEREST  in  opera  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
has  reached  that  state  of  importance  where 
every  city  of  any  size  and  cultural  signif- 
icance can  boast  of  a  local  opera  company.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  opera  has  been 
largely  an  imported  affair,  and  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions the  casts  of  the  big  opera  companies 
are  made  up  of  singers  gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  who  have  received  their 
formal  training  on  some  foreign  stage  and 
have  emerged  into  the  realm  of  stardom  abroad 
before  being  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the 
American  public.  There  is  small  field  for  the 
development  and  training  of  opera  singers  in 
America  at  present.  It  was  in  recognition  of 
this  lack  that  a  plan  was  put  into  execution  in 
Baltimore  during  the  past  season  that  is 
capable  of  great  development  in  the  direction 
of  the  establishment  of  a  local  opera  company, 
which  will  give  local  talent  a  chance  to  be 
heard  and  to  receive  something  of  the  formal 
discipline  that  appearance  as  a  professional 
carries  with  it. 

The  plan  for  the  Baltimore  Civic  Opera  was 
originated  by  Baltimore's  Municipal  Director 
of  Music,  Frederick  R.  Huber,  whose  able  lead- 


ership in  local  musical  matters  has  the  hearty 
support  of  Mayor  Howard  W.  Jackson,  and 
the  city  administration.  Through  Mr.  Ruber's 
efforts  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
came  into  being,  which,  because  of  the  low 
price  of  its  tickets,  makes  good  music  available 
to  all.  During  the  past  season  he  arranged 
for  the  Orchestra  to  give  two  Children's  Con- 
certs, and  this  experiment  proved  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful that  these  concerts  will  become  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra's  yearly 
program.  For  next  season  Mr.  Huber  is  lay- 
ing plans  for  a  civic  chorus,  which  will  con- 
sist of  an  amalgamation  of  all  the  different 
choral  societies  of  the  city,  for  two  or  three 
great  performances;  and  at  some  future  time, 
when  the  interest  in  music  shall  have  become 
more  sophisticated,  he  feels  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Manuscript  Society  for  the  encour- 
agement of  original  composition  will  be 
possible.  So,  in  January,  when  George  De 
Feo  made  it  known  that  he  was  going  to  bring 
his  opera  company  to  Baltimore  for  two  weeks 
in  May,  Mr.  Huber  suggested  that  on  one 
night  each  week  Mr.  De  Feo  substitute  local 
singers  for  the  singers  in  his  company  in  the 
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principal  roles,  and  the  New  York  impresario, 
seeing  the  possibilities  of  the  plan,  decided  to 
adopt  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Ruber's  plan,  the  singers 
were  to  be  chosen  by  a  Casting  Committee, 
which  was  also  to  choose  the  operas  to  be 
given  on  the  Civic  Opera  nights.  A  commit- 
tee was  therefore  appointed,  so  selected  that 
each  member  would  represent  a  different 
musical  group.  It  consisted  of  Harold  Ran- 
dolph, Director  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory 
of  Music;  Mabel  Garrison,  formerly  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company ;  George  Castelle, 
cantor  at  one  of  the  leading  synagogues  and 
Director  of  the  Meyerbeer  Chorus;  Frederick 
M.  Supplee,  representing  the  Metropolitan 
Club;  and  George  De  Feo.  Mr.  Huber,  feel- 
ing that  the  opera  was  a  civic  rather  than  a 
municipal  project,  promised  his  support,  but 
withdrew  from  active  participation,  and  the 
plan  also  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  Mayor, 
who  has  been  ever  willing  to  aid  all  cultural 
movements  that  will  enrich  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Measuring  the  Amateurs  Against  the 
Professionals 

The  committee  decided  that  on  the  first  night 
of  Civic  Opera  "La  Boheme"  would  be  per- 
formed, and  for  the  following  week  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana"  and  "Pagliacci"  were  selected 
for  production.  On  the  first  night  of  Civic 
Opera  only  the  principal  roles  were  to  be  per- 
formed by  local  singers,  and  the  supporting 
cast  was  to  be  recruited  from  the  professional 
company.  This  would  force  the  amateurs  to 
measure  themselves  against  professionals,  but 
it  might  lead  to  a  somewhat  uneven  perform- 
ance. This  drawback  would  be  obviated  on 
the  second  Civic  Opera  night,  when  the  entire 
cast  was  to  be  made  up  of  local  singers,  and 
only  the  chorus  was  to  be  professional.  Each 
plan  had  its  merits  and  demerits,  and  each 
deserved  a  trial. 

The  rules  drawn  up  for  the  audition,  at 
which  the  singers  were  to  be  selected  and 
cast  in  their  parts,  were  designed  to  insure 
strict  impartiality,  and  were  published  in 
newspapers  and  posted  in  places  where  they 
would  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  competing.  The  singers  who  wished 
to  be  heard  at  the  audition,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, March  i,  were  to  send  in  their  names  to 
Mr,  Huber  in  advance,  stating  whether  they 
would  bring  their  own  accompanists  or  whether 
they  wished  to  make  use  of  the  accompanist 
appointed  by  the  committee.     The  names  of 


the  contestants  were  not  revealed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Casting  Committee. 

The  audition  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting 
affair.  The  contestants,  who  were  relegated 
to  the  back-stage,  each  drew  from  a  hat,  gal- 
lantly lent  for  the  occasion,  a  number  which 
indicated  the  singer's  place  in  the  audition; 
while  the  members  of  the  committee,  each 
armed  with  a  set  of  numbered  cards  and  a 
pencil,  disposed  themselves  in  different  parts 
of  the  auditorium  to  listen  and  make  notes. 
The  accompanist  announced  "Number  One!" 
and  the  audition  was  on.  Then  in  rapid  suc- 
cession the  singers  followed  one  another,  some 
alone,  and  some  singing  duets,  each  perform- 
ing an  aria  from  an  opera,  using  the  proper 
gestures,  and  singing  until  the  committee  sig- 
naled the  contestant  to  stop.  In  an  hour  and 
a  half  all  the  eligible  singers,  numbering  over 
thirty,  had  been  heard,  and  the  committee 
withdrew  to  make  its  selection.  In  cases  where 
opinion  was  divided  the  singers  were  called 
by  number  to  perform  once  more.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  casts  for  the  Civic  Opera,  as 
decided  upon  by  the  committee,  were  made 
public. 

Ten  weeks  later  the  Civic  Opera  cast  with 
the  De  Feo   Opera  Company  performed  "La 
Boheme"  and  the  following  week  gave  "Pag- 
liacci" and  "Cavalleria  Rusticana."     The  per- 
formances    were     highly     creditable.       The 
singers  had  been  coached  by  George  Castelle, 
and  Mabel   Garrison  had   kindly   offered   the 
use  of  her  studio  for  frequent  rehearsals  and 
stood  by  to  make  pertinent  suggestions.  When 
the  De  Feo   Opera  Company  came  to   Balti- 
more,   the    orchestra    leader    went    over    the 
operas  with  the  local  singers,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a 
full-dress  rehearsal  with  orchestra,  chorus  and 
costumes.     In  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  the 
operas  were  very  well  done,  and  the  singers, 
appreciating  the  value  of  this  rare  opportunity, 
made  the  most  of  it.    It  gave  them  a  taste  of 
professional    discipline    which    showed    itself 
most   clearly    in   the   unfaltering  tempo   with 
which  the  performances  were  carried  through, 
a   decided   contrast  to   the   tendency  to   drag 
which  is  the  most  frequent  characteristic  of 
the  amateur  production.       A  fine  cooperative 
spirit    among   the   singers   was   noticeable    in 
these  performances,  which  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  such  joint  efforts.     The  audience, 
on  the   other   hand,   enjoyed   the   opportunity 
of  hearing  what  Baltimore  singers  could  do 
in  a  professional  way. 

The  Baltimore  Civic  Opera  was  a  modest 
effort,  but  a  highly  significant  one,  and  the 
fact  that  the  plan  was  immediately  cot)ied  in 
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Winston-Salem  is  an  indication  of  its  fruit- 
fulness.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  a  more 
permanent  structure  whereby  American  sing- 
ers can  get  operatic  discipline  and  experience 
without  having  to  go  abroad,  and  it  gives  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  hear  opera  creditablj 


performed  at  a  low  price,  which  elaborate  pro- 
ductions presenting  "stars"  make  quite  out  of 
the  question.  This  experiment,  though  car- 
ried through  on  a  small  scale,  very  surely 
writes  Baltimore's  name  into  future  histories 
of  the  progress  of  American  culture. 


Municipal  Band  Concerts  in  Pittsburgh 


By  H.  Marie  Dermitt 

Secretary,  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County 


FOR  the  eighth  year  band  concerts  are  be- 
ing held  this  summer  in  the  parks  of 
Pittsburgh  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County.  Two  bands 
are  employed.  One,  composed  of  30  men  play- 
ing under  the  baton  of  D.  V.  Nirella,  presents 
37  concerts  in  the  large  parks  from  July  6  till 
August  17.  The  program  is  changed  twice  a 
week.  The  other  band,  of  16  men  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  Passetti,  gives  25  con- 
certs in  smaller  parks,  making  a  total  of  62 
concerts  presented  in  25  districts. 

Municipal  band  concerts  are  given  in  a 
greater  number  of  districts  in  Pittsburgh  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  country.  An  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  for  actual  band  expenses 
and  $1,000  for  miscellaneous  expenses  is  made 
by  Council.  Miscellaneous  expenditures  include 
the  salary  of  the  choral  leader,  lantern,  lantern 
slides,  song  sheets,  transportation  of  the  port- 
able band-stand,  and  various  other  items.  The 
Civic  Club  donates  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  executive  and  assistant  secretary,  the  ser- 
vices of  a  stenographer  for  eight  weeks,  post- 
age, stationery,  telephone  messages  and  super- 
visors' badges. 

A  high  standard  of  music  is  maintained. 
Jazz  is  strictly  prohibited.  Politics  do  not 
enter  into  the  careful  selection  of  bands.  Com- 
munity   singing,    especially    in    the    smaller 


parks,  is  one  of  the  most  animated  parts  of 
the  evening  concerts.  Foster  melodies,  folk, 
sacred,  patriotic  and  the  better  popular  songs 
make  up  the  programs. 

Each  concert  is  attended  by  a  representative 
of  the  Civic  Club,  who  reports  on  the  perform- 
ance of  the  band  and  the  effect  of  the  music 
on  the  audience.  A  "good  order"  squad  is 
made  up  of  local  boards  of  trade  and  other 
prominent  citizens. 

The  Civic  Club  has  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  all  local  newspapers  in  spreading  the  mes- 
sage of  the  municipal  concerts.  The  five  large 
dailies  print  the  program  in  full  on  the  front 
page,  and  editorial  and  supplementary  articles 
give  splendid  prominence  to  this  municipal  un- 
dertaking. The  twenty  or  more  weeklies  and 
dailies  issued  in  all  sections  of  the  city  and 
outlying  districts  are  also  most  generous  in 
their  support  of  the  municipal  concerts. 
Libraries  use  programs  on  their  display  boards 
and  accentuate  the  announcements  by  special 
notices  placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  main 
entrance,  calling  the  concerts  to  the  attention 
of  new  borrowers  and  visitors  from  out-of- 
town. 

The  large  attendance  and  the  wholesouled, 
rapt  attention  of  the  audience  is  a  daily  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  to  the  city  for  the 
free  municipal  concerts. 


Community  Advertising  Has  a  Setback  in  England 


COMMUNITY  advertising  received  an  un- 
fortunate setback  in  England  recently.  The 
Corporation  of  Kingstovi-on-HuU  made  ap- 
plication to  Parliament  for  power  to  levy  a  two- 
cent  rate  on  the  ratable  value  of  the  city.  This 
was  estimated  to  produce  $12,500  annually.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  however,  threw  cold  water  on 
the  idea  like  this.  He  said  he  "submitted  that 
the  proposal  that  local  authorities  should  have 
powers  to  spend  money  on  advertising  the  indus- 
trial advantages  of  their  districts  is  much  to  be 
deprecated,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  to 
one  authority  a  power  of  advertising  which  had 
been  granted  to  another,  and  the  competitive  ad- 
vertising which   would  result   would  give   no  ad- 


vantage to  the  country  at  large,  while  it  would 
involve  a  considerable  and  needless  expense  of 
public   money." 

To  put  it  mildly  this  view-point  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  modern  advertising  is  amazing  and  more 
is  likely  to  be  heard  of  it.  The  Rt.  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Hull,  a  keen  advocate  for  judi- 
cious publicity,  is  expected  to  address  the  con- 
vention on  the  subject.  The  Health  Resorts  and 
Watering  Places  Act,  1921,  gives  powers  to 
pleasure  resorts  to  use  profits  from  municipal 
ventures  up  to  four  cents  in  pounds  on  ratable 
value,  but  this  privilege  for  industrial  centers  is 
taboo. 

— Associated  Advertising,  July,    1924. 
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SOME     or     THE     1,525    CHILDREN     WHO     ATTENDED     A     SATURDAY     MORNING    MATINEE     AT     THE 

IMPERIAL  THEATER,  JACKSONVILLE 

Children  and  the  Movies 

By  Jason  S.  Joy 

Executive   Secretary,  Committee   on   Public   Relations 


ALMOST  since  the  very  establishment  of 
the  motion  picture  as  a  means  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  we  have  all  heard  the 
question : 

"What  about  the  movies  and  our  children?" 

Likewise  we  have  all  heard  the  assertion: 

"There  are  a  great  many  pictures  that  our 
boys  and  girls  should  not  see." 

The  question  is  important.  The  assertion 
is  true.  What,  then,  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it? 

The  first  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face.  It  is 
worthy  of  serious  thought,  and  should  have 
an  altogether  fair  consideration. 

It  is  a  simple  thing  (perhaps  it  is  simple 
in  both  senses  of  the  word)  to  say:  "Make 
all  pictures  of  such  a  character  that  we  need 
feel  no  hesitation  in  allowing  our  youngsters 
to  view  them."  That,  of  course,  can't  be  done, 
if  the  making  and  showing  of  movies  is  to  go 
on — and  certainly  we  don't  want  them  to  cease. 
For  if  every  picture  were  fitted  to  the  adoles- 
cent mentality,  if  no  picture  contained  those 
phases  of  life  which  interest  us  grown-ups 
though  they  may  not  be  entirely  fitting  for 
juvenile  thought,  we  of  more  mature  age  and 
experience  would  quickly  stop  our  visits  to 
the  picture  houses.  And  if  the  producers  and 
exhibitors  had  to  depend  upon  children  for 
their  patronage  they  would  not  long  remain 
in  business. 

There  must  always  be  pictures  which  are 
not  intended  for  adolescent  observation,  and 
every  thoughtful  person  will  accept  that  situa- 
tion. So  let's  stop  urging  that  the  fault  in  the 
matter   of   "children   and   the    movies"    rests 


wholly  with  those  who  make  and  show  the 
movies. 

I  contend  that  we  parents,  we  teachers,  we 
custodians  of  the  welfare  of  children,  have  a 
much  more  distinct  and  definite  responsibility 
than  many  of  us  have  chosen  to  admit.  There 
are  innumerable  novels  which  we  read,  but  do 
not  place  in  the  hands  of  our  children.  There 
are  many  stage-plays  which  we  might  hear, 
but  to  which  we  would  scarcely  take  the  afore- 
said youngsters. 

What  do  we  do  in  these  matters  ?  We  exer- 
cise some  supervision  over  what  they  read  or 
hear.  Why,  then,  shouldn't  we  do  the  same 
thing  in  respect  to  the  motion  pictures  which 
they  go  to  see?  That  is  a  much  more  difficult 
matter,  I  will  admit.  The  movies  are  more 
accessible,  more  easily  within  the  reach  of  the 
juvenile  spending-allowance,  than  the  novel  or 
the  stage  play.  And,  it  might  be  added,  they 
are  more  appealing  to  the  youngsters  than 
either  of  the  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

But  the  difficulty  of  the  task  does  not  lessen 
our  responsibility.  Parents  and  civic  leaders 
can,  at  least,  learn  from  our  children  the  fre- 
quency of  their  attendance  upon  motion  pic- 
tures, and  the  type  of  pictures  they  care  best 
to  see,  rather  than  sit  by  in  idle  ignorance  of 
their  habits  in  this  regard.  The  children  can 
be  taken,  or  sent,  to  the  higher  type  of  picture, 
of  which  there  have  been  developed  within  the 
past  few  years  a  really  large  number.  And  as 
these  better  pictures  receive  better  support 
from  the  public — from  adults  and  children 
both — more  and  more  of  them  are  being  made, 
for  the  producers  are  learning  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  picture  the  public  wants. 
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Legislative  Attempts  to  Solve  the  Problem 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  efforts  have 
been  made  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
juvenile  movie-attendance  upon  the  state.  That 
is  to  say,  laws  have  been  passed  setting  age- 
limits,  under  which  unaccompanied  children 
might  not  be  admitted  to  picture  houses.  In 
New  York  State,  no  child  under  16  may  enter 
without  parent  or  guardian;  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania,  no  child 
under  14;  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
no  girl  under  16  or  boy  under  14. 

But  this  hasn't  worked  out  with  any  degree 
of  success. 

The  New  York  law  has  been  a  distinct  fail- 
ure. In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  easy  for 
a  child  under  the  legal  age-limit  to  hail  a  good- 
natured  adult,  hand  over  a  coin  and  say: 
"Take  me  in.  Mister?"  or  "Take  me  in,  Lady?" 
Worse  yet,  some  of  the  cheaper  and  smaller 
houses  have  actually  employed  adults  for  this 
very  purpose;  and  others  have  admitted  chil- 
dren without  question  and  then  simply 
"squared"  the  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  for  violations  of  this  law.  It  has  been 
more  or  less  easy,  again,  for  the  youngsters  to 
misrepresent  their  ages. 

There  is  still  another  angle  to  this  attempt 
at  having  the  state  solve  what  problem  may 
exist  as  to  the  child  and  the  movies.  It  is  a 
definite  shirking  of  parental  duty,  just  as  cen- 
sorship is  a  shirking  of  individual  duty  by 
placing  the  responsibility  for  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture we  see  in  the  hands  of  a  few  political 
appointees. 

An  Organized  Effort  to  Raise  Motion  Picture 
Standards 

A  splendid  organization  of  men  and  women 
is  now  engaged,  in  this  country,  in  an  effort 
not  only  to  improve  the  general  standard  of 
motion  pictures,  but  to  do  whatever  is  possible 
toward  looking  after  the  relationship  between 
the  child  and  the  movie. 

This  is  the  Committee  on  Public  Relations, 
which  cooperates  with  twenty  great  concerns 
making  and  circulating  films,  guided  by  Will 
H,  Hays,  as  president  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Producers  and  Distributors  of  America.  These 
firms  make  about  90  per  cent  of  all  pictures 
created  in  this  country,  and  this  country  makes 
90  per  cent  of  all  the  world's  films. 

The  Committee,  formed  at  Mr.  Hays'  invita- 
tion, includes  representatives  of  sixty-odd  bet- 
terment organizations  with  nation-wide  mem- 
bership. Its  activities  reach  out  to  some  30,- 
000,000  citizens.  It  includes  such  organiza- 
tions   as    the    Mothers    and    Parent-Teachers 


Associations,  the.  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
American  Legion  and  others.  The  American 
City  Bureau  is  also  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Relations. 

With  regard  to  children  and  the  movies,  the 
Committee  is  trying  an  extremely  interesting 
experiment.  This  is  the  Saturday  morning 
matinee  for  young  people.  It  operates  in  this 
fashion : 

A  program  is  arranged,  not  of  babyish  fairy- 
tales nor  goody-goody  stuff  which  long  ago 
used  to  be  considered  the  only  style  of  mate- 
rial suitable  for  youngsters,  but  of  live,  active, 
amusing,  entertaining  pictures — some  of  them, 
indeed,  which  have  proved  successful  when 
shown  before  adult  gatherings.  Parents  are 
informed  that  their  children  may  see  such  pro- 
grams as  arranged  by  the  Committee,  without 
harm  of  any  sort,  and,  indeed  with  actual  bene- 
fit. The  admission-prices  are  low,  generally 
being  set  at  ten  cents.  The  theater-owner  co- 
operates, because  he  realizes  that  here  is  his 
next  generation  of  patrons.  For  him  these 
matinees  are  not  intended  as  money-making 
enterprises.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little  profit 
over  the  actual  operating  cost. 

Now,  there  are  several  excellent  reactions 
from  this  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  young 
people,  having  seen  one  program,  are  not  so 
likely  to  demand  that  their  elders  take  them 
to  night  performances  during  the  rest  of  the 
week.  That  pleases  the  parents.  Next,  the 
young  people  are  being  made  into  "movie-fans" 
— which  pleases  the  theater-owner.  But  best 
of  all,  the  young  people  are  taught  to  appre- 
ciate the  really  high-class  sort  of  picture — and 
having  acquired  that  taste  in  their  youth  will 
continue  it  as  they  grow  up.  And  this  should 
please  all  of  us  who  not  only  have  our  chil- 
dren's welfare  at  heart,  but  who  are  desirous 
also  of  seeing  the  motion-picture,  wonderful 
instrument  of  enlightenment  as  well  as  of  en- 
tertainment, move  steadily  forward  in  achiev- 
ing its  limitless  possibilities. 

Saturday  Morning  Matinees  in  the  Southeast 

The  most  ambitious  experimentation  along 
this  line — and  one  which  shows  clearly  that 
civic  organizations  may  participate  helpfully 
in  the  plan — is  being  conducted  in  the  South- 
east under  the  guidance  of  the  Atlanta  repre- 
sentative of  the  Committee  of  Public  Relations, 
De  Sales  Harrison. 

Saturday  morning  matinees  have  been  con- 
ducted in  that  region  for  about  two  years. 
The  "key  cities"  where  they  are  given  include 
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the  following:  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Mem- 
phis, Jacksonville,  Birmingham,  Montgomery, 
Charlotte  and  Columbia.  These  showings  are 
a  permanent  part  of  the  community  life  of 
those  cities  and  of  many  smaller  towns. 

In  many  instances  such  organizations  as  the 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  Lions  Clubs  gladly  take 
a  share  in  the  entertainment  of  the  youngsters 
by  sending  to  the  theater  their  quartettes,  their 
minstrel  men  and  the  like.  Also,  they  assist 
toward  the  success  of  the  morning  showings 
by  spreading  word  of  them  throughout  their 
membership. 

In  twenty-three  southeastern  communities 
the  Saturday  matinees  are  operating  with  regu- 
larity and  in  as  many  others  occasionally.  The 
children  who  attend  them  are  usually  between 
twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  They  are  not 
shown  "baby  pictures,"  by  any  means.  The 
Committee  places  before  them  good  action 
stories  which  at  the  same  time  are  free  from 
the  sometimes  questionable  problems  of  matu- 
rity. The  pictures  of  Thomas  Meighan,  for 
example,  are  shown  with  great  success,  also 
those  of  Harold  Lloyd.  Whatever  the  main 
feature  may  be,  it  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  two-reel  comedy. 


The  plan  has  received  splendid  support  from 
municipal  officials  in  the  southeastern  com- 
munities, and  likewise  from  the  newspapers, 
which  in  many  places  print  in  advance  the 
program  to  be  presented. 

The  motion  picture  exhibitor,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  have  a  really  definite  place  in  com- 
munity life,  just  as  the  clergyman  or  the  news- 
paper editor  has,  since  he,  like  they,  is  called 
upon  for  something  which  the  people  need  and 
want.  Through  the  Saturday  morning  matinees 
many  exhibitors  in  the  Southeast  are  going  far 
toward  achieving  such  a  place  because  of  their 
intimate  contacts  with  the  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  the  performances  and  with 
the  civic  and  business  organizations. 

This  plan  of  Saturday  morning  matinees 
might  be  used  successfully  in  almost  any  com- 
munity, under  the  guidance  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Relations.  The  most  important 
thing,  of  course,  is  the  selection  of  a  program 
which  shall  be  entirely  fitting.  The  Committee 
takes  the  greatest  care  that  only  such  programs 
are  shown,  and  its  members  will  be  glad  always 
to  cooperate  with  municipal  officials  or  other 
good  citizens  who  may  wish  to  make  the 
experiment. 


A  City  of  Dreams  Coining  True 

An  Editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  July  16,  1924 


ONE  of  the  greatest  acts  of  municipal  states- 
manship in  our  history,  or  the  history  of 
any  other  city,  was  the  device  which  is  now 
to  be  adopted  or  rather  extended  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  north  shore.  That  device  was  the  ex- 
.change  of  riparian  rights  for  the  right  to  fill  in 
submerged  lands  up  to  a  given  line.  The  riparian 
rights  were  of  little  or  no  use  or  value,  the  made 
land  was  of  great  value,  and  the  Park  Board  was 
thus  able  to  create  upon  its  own  plans  the  won- 
derful park  which  is  the  pride  and  resource  of 
the  city.  Rights  which  were  in  most  cases  merely 
negative  and  obstructive  were  extinguished,  new 
property  and  property  values  were  created,  and 
the  community  was  put  in  possession  of  a  price- 
less possession. 

The  latest  application  of  this  plan  is  the  new 
project  for  creating  what  will  be  a  remarkable 
chain  of  bathing  beaches  from  Ohio  Street  to 
Devon  Avenue.  The  city  will  surrender  to  the 
Lincoln  Park  Board  its  riparian  rights  in  front  of 
Clarendon  Beach,  the  pumping  station,  and  all 
street  ends  between  Diversey  Avenue  and  Devon 
Avenue.  In  return  the  board  will  permit  the  city 
to  fill  in  the  submerged  lands  between  the  present 
water  line  and  a  proposed  outer  drive,  and  will 
provide,  equip  and  maintain  seven  large  bathing 
beaches  which  it  is  estimated  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  200,000.  And  these  facilities  can  be  ex- 
tended as  required.  The  filled-in  lands  which 
the  city  acquires  will  have  a  value  of  six  million 
dollars. 

On   the    south   side   a   similar   development   is 


under  way  and  Alderman  Wallace  is  not  exag- 
gerating when  he  says  that  when  this  lake-front 
development  is  completed  Chicago  will  be  the 
greatest  summer  resort  in  the  country.  There  is 
no  great  city  with  a  summer  climate  surpassing 
Chicago  and  no  city  in  the  world  with  a  water- 
front like  ours.  For  we  have  a  beach  the  whole 
extent  of  the  city.  We  lack  the  spectacular  back- 
ground of  San  Francisco  or  Naples,  but  our 
water-front  is  longer  and  more  practicable  for 
enjoyment.  When,  to  the  resources  of  a  water- 
ing place  on  an  equal  scale,  are  added  admirable 
hotels,  theatres,  concerts,  the  Ravinia  opera,  golf 
courses  and  tennis  grounds,  yacht  harbors,  boat 
lines  for  excursions,  roads  for  motoring,  and,  in 
short,  all  the  resources  of  a  great  city,  we  can 
fairly  claim  an   unrivaled   position. 

We  think  the  Lincoln  Park  Board,  the  Council 
and  its  special  committee,  and  also  the  South  Parks 
Board,  for  its  projects,  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
city  for  their  enterprise  and  foresight.  They  are 
building  on  magnificent  lines.  We  would  also 
have  the  people  of  Chicago  pay  tribute  to  the 
service  of  Daniel  Hudson  Burnham,  the  initiator 
of  the  City  Plan,  and  of  the  late  Bryan  Lathrop 
and  Francis  Tolles  Simmons,  who  as  members  of 
the  Lincoln  Park  Board  planned  and  initiated  the 
modern  Lincoln  Park,  especially  devising  the  plan 
for  exchange  of  riparian  rights  which  has  made 
riparian  park  development  not  merely  cheap  but 
actually  productive  of  enormous  new  values.  All 
these  men  were  municipal  statesmen,  dreamers 
and  practical  doers,  citizens  of  the  rare  breed 
which  makes  a  city  great 
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The  Problem  of  Pool-Room  Regulation 


By   Henry   Miller 


Field  Representative,  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  Cincinnati 


DURING  the  last  year  or  two  the  pool- 
room has  become  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous problem.  It  appears  to  have  in- 
herited all  the  vices  formerly  associated  with 
the  now  defunct  saloon.  All  too  often  the 
pool-room  is  merely  a  blind  conducted  by  a 
person  of  questionable  character,  to  conceal 
what  is  in  reality  a  gambling  den,  bar-room, 
or  gathering  place  for  the  undesirables  of  a 
neighborhood.  The  business  of  conducting  a 
pool-room  is  one  that  is  licensed  by  the  city, 
and  in  connection  with  which,  therefore,  the 
city  assumes  a  certain  obligation  and  the 
owner  exercises  a  certain  privilege.  The 
young  man  entering  a  pool-room  should  be  en- 
titled to  expect  the  protection  involved  in  the 
fact  that  the  premises  are  operated  under  au- 
thorization of  the  city  authorities. 

An  interesting  and  significant  aspect  of  the 
pool-room  problem  was  revealed  in  the  Cleve- 
land survey  of  commercial  recreation  made  in 
1919.  The  survey  studies  the  price  of  pool- 
room equipment.  It  found  that  the  average 
pool-room  table  cost  about  $400,  and  that  $700 
was  the  average  price  for  equipping  a  pool- 
parlor  with  three  second-hand  tables.  The 
average  profit  of  a  three-table  room,  after  in- 
vestment, labor  and  up-keep  were  deducted, 
was  found  to  be  $12  a  week.  The  survey 
found  that  equipment  houses,  city  officials,  and 
patrons  of  pool-rooms  were  agreed  in  declar- 
ing that  a  pool-room  of  less  than  six  tables 
could  not  furnish  its  owner  a  living  wage  from 
legitimate  sources.  This  meant  that  in  Cleve- 
land at  that  time  four-fifths  of  the  existing 
pool-rooms  were  not  yielding  a  living  wage 
from  legitimate  income. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  is  in- 
terested in  the  constructive  and  not  the  de- 
structive side  of  the  problem.  There  is  a 
movement  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
eliminate  the  pool-room  entirely,  as  an  evil 
which  defies  any  remedial  measures.  The  state 
of  Texas  has  already  banned  all  pool-rooms 
from  its  domain.  We  recognize  that  the  play- 
ing of  billiards  is  in  itself  a  wholesome  and 
desirable  form  of  recreation,  which  unfortu- 
nately has  been  tied  up  with  extremely  bad 
associations.  Our  aim  is  to  separate  the  ;^ame 
from  its  bad  associations,  and  make  it  the 
clean  sport  that  it  can  and  should  be.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  billiard-hall  so  proper 


and  respectable  an  establishment  that  a  woman 
would  feel  free  to  enter  its  premises. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  municipal 
regulations  pertaining  to  pool-rooms  in  Cin- 
cinnati compared  with  the  regulations  existing 
in  other  cities,  a  questionnaire  was  drafted 
which  was  sent  to  fifty  of  the  largest  cities  in 
the  country.  The  following  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  thirty-eight  replies  received. 

During  the  last  few  years,  laws  regulating 
pool-rooms  in  various  cities  appear  to  have  be- 
come almost  without  exception  more  numerous 
and  severe.  In  many  cities,  the  progress  in 
municipal  administration  is  reflected  in  the 
effective  methods  of  handling  the  pool-room 
problem.  In  three  large  cities,  control  over 
pool-rooms  is  exercised  by  a  licensing  board, 
which  has  power  to  issue,  refuse  and  revoke 
licenses,  and  exercises  supervision  over  the 
licensees.  In  the  city  of  Detroit,  pool-rooms 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Recreation 
Commission.  By  this  method  of  control,  the 
pool-room  is  handled  from  the  recreational 
point  of  view,  and  everything  else  is  subordi- 
nated to  the  recreational  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

In  fourteen  cities,  the  minimum  age  at 
which  minors  are  admitted  to  pool-rooms  is 
twenty-one  years.  In  nineteen  of  the  cities, 
the  screening  of  pool-rooms  from  street  view- 
is  prohibited.  Seventeen  of  the  cities  prohibit 
all  other  games  from  being  played  in  a  pool- 
room. This  prohibition  includes  any  card 
game,  and  is  made  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  pool-table  is  very  often  an  excuse  for 
conducting  a  gambling  establishment.  A 
typical  city  statute  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  card  games  of  any  kind  shall  be  permitted 
in  any  place  at  or  in  which  any  billiard-  or  pool- 
table  ...  is  kept,  used  or  operated,  or  in  the 
room  in  which  said  tables  .  .  .  are  located, 
whether  or  not  said  room  is  divided  by  a  wall  or 
partition." 

The  majority  of  the  cities  provide  for  in- 
vestigation of  the  character  of  the  applicant 
for  pool-room  license.  The  cities  of  St.  Paul, 
Scranton  and  Philadelphia  require  that  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  license  be  vouched  for  by  a  group 
of  citizens,  and  also  that  a  public  notice  of  the 
application  be  filed,  to  give  persons  who  ob- 
ject to  the  granting  of  the  license  a  chance  to 
be  heard.    In  addition,  these  cities  do  not  allow 
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pool-rooms  in  the  vicinity  of  a  school. 
In  nine  of  the  large  cities,  provision  is  made 
for  special  license  inspectors,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  investigate  and  turn  in  reports  concerning 
the  pool-room  licensees.  The  Cleveland  city 
ordinance  which  authorizes  the  appointment  of 
a  special  pool-room  inspector  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Director  of  Finance  shall  appoint  an  In- 
spector of  Billiard-Rooms,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  obtain  information  pertaining  to  all  applicants 
for  licenses,  concerning  their  character,  the  physical 
condition  of  the  place  in  which  said  billiard-room 
is  to  be  located,  and  all  other  information  re- 
quired by  the  Director  of  Finance  in  determining 
the  fitness  of  said  applicants.  .  .  .  He  shall  in- 
vestigate all  complaints,  and  shall  at  intervals  in- 
spect all  billiard-rooms  within  the  city,  and  make 
a  report  of  such  inspection  to  the  Director  of 
Finance.    .    .    ." 

Practically  every  one  of  the  cities  replying 
to  the  questionnaire  has  legal  provision  for  re- 


voking licenses  of  pool-room  owners  who  have 
violated  the  law.  In  some,  revocation  is  op- 
tional, and  in  others  mandatory.  A  number 
of  the  cities  state  that  revocation  of  license  is 
by  far  the  most  effective  way  of  maintaining 
high  standards  in  pool-rooms.  A  typical  regu- 
lation of  this  sort  is  the  Dayton  city  ordinance, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  City  Manager,  upon  being  satisfied  that  the 
statements  contained  in  an  application  for  a 
hcense  are  untrue,  or  that  the  licensee  .  .  .  has 
been  convicted  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,  or  any  ordinance  of  the  city  of 
Dayton,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  or  manner 
of  conducting  the  business  for  which  the  license 
is  granted,  is  hereby  authorized  to  revoke  the 
license  of  such  licensee." 


From  an  article  on  "The  Pool-Room  Problem  in  Cin- 
cinnati," in  The  Bulletin  of  The  Woman's  City  Qub  of 
Cincinnati,   for  June,    1924. 


Salaries  Paid  by  Some  Cities  of  4,000  to  6,000 

Population 

(Yearly  salaries  are  indicated  for  each  column  except  the  last) 


City 
Attorneys 

Police 
Judges 

Police 
Chief 

Police 
Force 

Fire 
Chief 

Paid 
Firemen 

Volunteer  Firemen 

$1,500 

S900 

$2,100 

$1,560 

$1,500 

800 

Court 
costs 

1,080-1,200 

1,800 

1,200  (driver) 

used  ;$  1,50  if  no  waterused 

600  &  fees  for 

work  on  bond 

issues 

200 

1,800 

1,500 

$1  per  fire 

300 

1,200 

1,080 

300 

per  hour  for  drills 

300 

1,080 

1,080 

100 

1,200 

$2  per  fire 

Excelsior  Springs,  Mo .... 

4,000 

300 

1,200 

1,200 

$2  per  water  fire;  $1.60 
per  chemical  fire 

Fredericksburg,  Va 

250 

500 

1,200 

1,140 

1,140-1,200 

2,400 

Fees 

2,800 

1,800 

1,800  (drivers) 

1,800 

1.200-1,500 

1,800 

1.080-1,200 

$4  per  water  fire*  $1  50 

chemical  fire 

600 

600 

2,400 

1,800 

900 

300-1,620 
and  1,800* 

10  volunteers 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich 

500 

Fees 

1.500 

1,500 

1,420 

$200  per  year 

Murfreesboro,  Tenn 

1,000 

1,000 

1,020 

1,020 

1,620 

1,020-1,620 

$1  per  fire  plus  $1  per  hour 

600 

Fees 

2,100 

1,500 

1,680 

1.200 
(Asst.  Chief) 

$3  per  fire 

Pittsburg   Calif 

1,020 

900 

2,400 

1,800 

480 

1.680  (drivers) 

1,800 

1,200 

1,080-1.200 

$1  per  hour 

Royal  Oak,  Mich 

3,500 

Fees 

2,200 

1,950 

1,500 

Sanford,  Fla 

900 

900 

2.100 

1,500 

2,100 

1,200 

San  Mateo,  Calif 

1,500 

900 

2.100 

1,680 

1.800 

$2.50     per"*  fire     when 
water  used 

San  Rafael,  Calif 

900 

900 

1.800 

1.800 

900 

1.500  (drivers) 

Springfield  Vt 

600t 

1.500 

300 

1.300 

$1  per  hotir 

Visalia,  Calif 

1,600 

600 

2.400 

1,800 

2,100 

1.500-1.800 

$1,200      to      volunteer 
company  (30  men) 

•  Horsemen,    Engineers    and    Captains,    respectively. 

t  $300  each  paid  by  Springfield  Village  and  the  Town  of  Springfield. 
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A  PART   OF  WILMINGTON'S 


A  Century  and  a  Half  of  Fire  Depart- 
ment Progress  in  Wilmington 

By  Michael  F.  Mulrooney 

Chief  Clerk,  Bureau  of  Fire,  Wilmington,   Del. 


THE  Wilmington  Fire  Department  was 
organized  on  December  22,  1775,  about 
six  months  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  by  52  young  men  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Wilmington  banding  themselves  to- 
gether to  assist  their  fellow  citizens,  whose 
property  was  involved  in  fire.  They  called 
their  organization  the  Friendship  Fire  Com- 
pany Number  i.  Each  man  pledged  himself 
to  furnish  one  wicker  basket,  and  two  leather 
buckets,  the  former  to  carry  goods  out  of  a 
burning  building,  the  latter  to  carry  water 
with  which  to  extinguish  the  fire.  Soon  after 
organizing,  they  procured  the  use  of  two  old 
hand  pumps  that  the  borough  authorities  had 
purchased  some  time  before  from  a  French 
frigate,  lying  in  the  Delaware  River  off  New 
Castle,  Del.  Leather  hose,  fastened  together 
with  rivets,  was  used  in  those  days  by  the 
firemen. 

As  time  went  on,  more  companies  were 
formed  in  other  sections  of  the  borough,  and 
a  man  was  placed  in  the  Borough  Hall  tower 
to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  fire.  He  struck 
the  borough  bell  a  different  number  of  times 
to  denote  the  direction  in  which  he  saw  a  fire. 
All  members  were  required  to  answer  alarms 
of  fire,  and  failure  to  do  so  resulted  in  a 
fine.  Fines  were  also  imposed  for  failure  to 
wash  off  apparatus  after  a  "run,"  or  for  tak- 
ing the  engines  out  after  dark,  or  on  Sun- 
days, except  in  cases  of  emergency.  As  a 
man  responded  to  a  fire,  he  placed  a  lighted 
p^j^dlp  ii:^  his  window  to  show  that  he  had 


heard  the  alarm  and  had  gone.  A  member 
passing  one's  home  in  which  no  candle  was 
displayed  had  to  stop  and  give  the  alarm. 

Uniforms  were  provided  and  new  appara- 
tus began  to  appear  as  still  more  companies 
joined  the  department.  The  first  hydraulin 
for  furnishing  the  pumps  with  water  appeared 
in  1 819,  the  first  hose  carriage  in  1832,  the 
hand-drawn  steam  pumping  engine  in  1864. 
In  1868,  the  first  chief  engineer  of  the  entire 
department  was  elected,  each  company  here- 
tofore having  a  chief  for  itself.  In  1873,  the 
first  horses  were  used  for  fire  service,  in 
1879  the  telephone,  and  in  1881  the  telegraph 
alarm  system.  Aerial  ladder  trucks  appeared 
also  in  1881,  chemical  and  hose  wagons  in 
1895.  About  this  time  the  city  was  placed 
on  a  district  basis,  so  that  all  companies  would 
not  respond  to  all  alarms  of  fire. 

In  1909,  the  first  automobile  pumping  engine 
was  placed  in  service,  and  shortly  thereafter 
the  entire  department  was  motorized,  with  the 
exception  of  one  company  that  had  horses 
until  the  time  they  disbanded.  On  March  16, 
1921,  Governor  W.  D.  Denney  signed  the  bill 
creating  the  paid  Fire  Department  for  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  and  on  December  i  of  the 
same  year  the  new  organization  began  to  func- 
tion, with  ten  engine  companies,  three  truck 
companies  and  182  officers  and  men.  One  en- 
gine and  one  truck  company  were  dropped 
in  1922  on  account  of  lack  of  appropriations, 
but  the  truck  was  put  back  in  1923. 

The  Fire  Department  now  consists  of  three 
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major  divisions:  the  Fire  Prevention  Division, 
the  School  of  Instruction,  and  the  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishment Division.  A  brief  account  of 
each  of  these  divisions  will  tend  to  show  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  our  Fire  De- 
partment since  the  time  of  organization  in 
1775,  when  the  sole  duty  of  a  fire  department 
was  to  put  out  fires,  up  to  the  present  date, 
when  the  duties  of  a  fire  department  are  to 
prevent  as  well  as  to  extinguish  fires. 

The  Fire   Prevention  Division 

Our  Fire  Prevention  Division  consists  of  a 
fire  marshal  and  two  regular  fire  inspectors. 
All  men  disabled  or  unfit  for  active  fire  ser- 
vice are  put  out  on  inspection  work.  The 
Wilmington  Fire  Prevention  Week  campaign 
plan,  known  throughout  the  country  for  its 
efficiency,  needs  no  mention  here.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  have  a  Clean-up  Week  campaign 
each  spring.  During  these  two  campaigns,  all 
buildings  in  the  city  are  thoroughly  inspected, 
including  alleys,  cellars,  attics,  etc.,  and  haz- 
ards removed.  During  the  rest  of  the  year, 
the  fire  inspectors  and  the  firemen  assigned  to 
inspection  duty  are  continually  making  inspec- 
tions of  all  business  houses,  stores,  manufac- 
turing plants,  apartments,  theaters,  schools 
and  large  buildings,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  buildings  in  the  "fire  belt,"  which 
embraces  about  44  city  blocks. 

Fire-escapes  are  ordered  erected  where 
needed,  and  when  hazards  are  found,  the  in- 
spectors keep  after  the  guilty  parties  until  the 
defect  is  remedied.  A  record  of  all  inspec- 
tions is  kept  for  future  reference.  In  other 
words,  we  are  making  Wilmington  as  safe  as 
possible,  so  far  as  fire  is  concerned.  To  as- 
sist us,  we  have  had  a  city  ordinance  passed 
recently  that  takes  care  of  such  fire  hazards 
as  the  manufacture,  storage,  and  use  of  oil- 
burning  equipment,  explosives,  pyroxilin 
plastics,  carbide,  acetylene,  benzine,  gasoline 


and  kerosene,  and  also  regulates  dry-cleaning 
establishments,  paint  and  varnish  stores,  fire- 
works, fire  exits,  fire-escapes,  bonfires,  rubbish, 
open  flame,  chimneys,  lights  in  stairways,  trap- 
doors, etc.  In  our  campaigns  and  inspections 
we  reach  nearly  every  citizen  of  Wilmington, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  necessity  of  fire  pre- 
vention. Numerous  drills,  exhibitions,  lectures, 
and  publicity  campaigns  are  conducted  by  the 
Fire  Department,  in  the  belief  that  one  ounce 
of  fire  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  fire  ex- 
tinguishment. 

School  of    Instruction 

Our  school  of  instruction  is  divided  into 
four  parts:  the  drill  tower,  drill  yard,  class- 
room, and  smoke  house.  The  drill  tower  is 
a  brick  tower,  12  x  12  x  68  feet,  three  sides 
of  which  are  blank,  the  fourth  side  having  two 
windows  on  each  floor.  One  of  the  blank 
sides  has  false  windows  painted  thereon  for 
ladder  practice.  The  roof  is  so  constructed 
that  men  can  work  on  it.  The  tower  is  equipped 
with  a  stand-pipe  having  inside  and  outside 
connections,  and  connection  on  each  floor. 
One-half  of  the  tower  is  a  well-like  aperture, 
used  for  a  hose  tower,  while  the  other  half  has 
landings  on  each  floor  and  ladder  stairs  con- 
necting the  landings.  The  total  cost  of  this 
tower,  mounted  in  the  rear  of  one  of  our  en- 
gine houses,  was  $3,000.  It  is  used  for  scal- 
ing ladder  work,  inside  hose  work,  stand-pipe 
work,  and  rescue  work  by  both  ladder  and  rope 
methods  and  other  uses  that  arise  at  fires. 

The  smoke  house  is  constructed  of  concrete 
block,  10  X  10  x  12  feet  high,  and  was  built 
by  the  men  in  the  department  at  a  cost  of 
$289.  Its  floor  and  roof  are  of  concrete,  the 
roof  being  equipped  with  ventilator.  Three 
sides  are  blank,  and  the  fourth  has  one  door 
and  one  window.  This  house  is  used  to  show 
the  firemen  the  various  smokes  and  fumes  that 
they  are  likely  to  encounter  at  a  fire.    A  fire 
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is  built  in  the  house,  and  different  fumes  are 
created.  Men  go  into  the  building  under  light 
smoke  or  fume  conditions  without  a  gas  mask, 
and  as  the  concentration  becomes  heavier,  they 
don  their  gas  masks.  This  method  also  teaches 
them  the  proper  use  and  care  of  the  gas  mask. 

The  drill  yard  is  where  all  hose,  ladder 
work,  etc.,  is  done.  In  connection  with  the 
hose  work,  we  have  a  small  wagon,  about  2x6 
i  feet,  mounted  on  iron  wheels,  equipped  with 
"pumper  connections  and  turret  pipe  and  suc- 
tions both  large  and  small.  This  is  used  in- 
stead of  a  large  apparatus,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  apparatus  was 
very  great  when  used  in  drill  work. 

The  classroom  contains  a  duplicate  of  every 
tool  used  in  the  Fire  Department,  a  blackboard 
for  class  work,  and  other  things  necessary  to 
teach  the  prospective  firemen  how  to  fight  fires. 
Large  fires  are  drawn  out,  and  the  men  are 
shown  how  the  fires  were  fought,  and  how  im- 
provements, if  any,  could  have  been  made. 

Wm.   H.   Todd,   shipbuilder   of   New   York 
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A    SPECTACULAR    TKST    OF    FIBE    STREAMS    IN 
WILMINGTON 


City  and  former  member  of  one  of  the  fire 
companies  of  Wilmington,  has  donated  a  large 
solid  silver  loving  cup  for  the  company  making 
the  best  time  in  company  evolutions  at  the 
drill  school.  The  first  half  of  the  year  is  de- 
voted to  fire  work,  stretching  in,  raising  lad- 
ders, ventilating,  and  other  things  that  must 
be  done  when  a  company  rolls  to  a  fire.  The 
latter  part  of  the  course  consists  of  eighteen 
company  evolutions  which  are  of  a  competitive 
nature,  and  the  company  making  the  best  time 
is  presented  with  the  Todd  cup  to  hold  for  one 
year  or  until  another  company  makes  better 
time  at  the  evolutions.  This  rivalry  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  men  participating,  and 
teaches  them  to  "use  their  heads." 

Fire  Extinguishment  and  Salvage  Work 

Our  Fire  Extinguishment  Division  consists 
of  the  following:  4  Ahrens-Fox  triple  com- 
binations, 750  gallons  capacity;  one  Ahrens- 
Fox,  1,000  gallons  capacity;  two  American- 
LaFrance,  750-gallon  triple  combinations;  one 
LaFrance  1,000-gallon  triple  combination;  and 
one  Thomas  6oo-gallon  triple  combination  in 
active  service;  four  steamers,  700  to  900  gal- 
lons capacity  in  reserve.  We  have  nine  com- 
bination hose  and  chemical  wagons,  two  aerial 
trucks,  one  city  service  truck,  two  supply  wa- 
gons, five  officers'  cars,  25,000  feet  of  hose 
(15,000  feet  of  which  is  new),  and  all  the  nec- 
essary tools  and  appliances  required  for  mod- 
ern fire  fighting.  We  have  165  men  and  offi- 
cers working  on  a  two-platoon  basis,  10  and  14 
hours  each  shift.  Each  company  has  twelve 
men,  two  officers,  two  engineers  and  eight 
firemen.  There  are  in  service  120  Gamewell 
non-interfering  fire  alarm  boxes,  and  25  more 
are  to  be  placed  in  service  during  the  com- 
ing year.  There  are  tape  registers  and  two 
gongs  in  each  house,  along  with  the  usual 
equipment  of  poles,  charts,  beds  for  each  of 
the  165  men,  baths,  showers,  etc.  All  houses 
are  in  first-class  condition,  with  hose  towers 
attached,  separate  oil  rooms,  gasoline  tanks 
underground,  etc.,  bunk  rooms,  recreation 
rooms,  and  cellars. 

One  truck,  one  engine  and  an  assistant  chief 
respond  to  all  local  alarms  in  residential  dis- 
tricts; one  truck  and  two  engines  and  an  as- 
sistant chief  in  the  business  district.  One 
truck,  two  chief  officers  and  three  engines 
respond  to  box  alarms  in  residential  districts, 
and  in  the  fire  belt  and  for  schools,  hospitals, 
theaters,  public  institutions,  etc.,  two  trucks, 
two  officers  and  four  engines  respond  on  a 
first  alarm.  We  have  first,  second  and  gen- 
eral alarms,  the  city  being  covered  by  the  fire 
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operator  when  other  companies  are  out.  Each 
house  is  connected  up  to  a  central  switch- 
board, located  in  the  Municipal  Building. 

Our  engine  companies  consist  of  one  triple 
combination  engine,  one  combination  wagon, 
2,500  feet  of  hose,  first  aid  equipment,  one 
salvage  cover,  one  salvage  hose,  and  the  usual 
equipment  of  door  openers,  hydrant  pumps, 
nozzles,  pipe  holders,  gas  masks,  etc.  A  cap- 
tain, a  lieutenant,  two  engineers  and  eight 
firemen  run  the  engine  companies. 

Supply  wagons  are  used  to  carry  gasoline 
and  oil  to  pumpers  while  working  at  fires. 

The  truck  companies  consist  of  one  ladder 
truck,  equipped  with  scaling  ladders,  Browder 
life-saving  machine,  first-aid  equipment  and 
stretchers,    acetylene   cutting   outfits,   portable 


search-lights,  battering  rams,  the  usual  truck 
equipment,  and  salvage  equipment,  consisting 
of  100  feet  of  I -inch  rubber  hose,  the  same 
as  engine  companies,  to  be  used  for  wetting 
down  after  a  fire,  or  for  small  fires;  this  line 
being  equipped  with  a  2^  to  i-inch  reducer. 
Twelve  salvage  covers  are  carried  on  trucks 
to  cover  merchandise,  furniture,  etc.,  beneath 
a  fire;  buckets,  mops,  brooms,  shovels,  augers, 
etc.,  carried  to  clean  up  after  a  fire  and  to 
clear  rooms  of  water  and  debris. 

All  men  are  instructed  in  first  aid  and  res- 
cue work,  and  must  be  efficient  on  salvage 
work.  We  have  saved  the  citizens  of  Wil- 
mington thousands  of  dollars  by  our  salvage 
work  alone,  though  the  cost  of  our  salvage 
equipment  is  negligible. 


Organized  Conservation  of  Vision  a  Social  and  Economic  Need 


Defective  eyesight  in  the  public  schools  is  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  the  nation  at  least  $130,000,- 
000  annually,  it  is  asserted  by  the  E'ye  Sight  Con- 
servation Council  of  America,  which,  in  a  state- 
ment sent  to  directors  of  summer  schools  through- 
out the  country,  urges  organized  conservation  of 
vision  as  a  social  and  economic  need. 

The  Council  points  out  that  poor  eyesight  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  retardation  in 
schools,  and  makes  public  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  back- 
ward children  have  visual  defects. 

Accompanying  the  statement  is  a  report  reveal- 
ing that  heavy  moral  and  financial  losses  arise 
from  this  evil.  Approximately  25  per  cent  of 
all  school  children  in  the  United  States,  the 
Council  finds,  are  retarded  in  their  studies  and 
fully  one-third  of  this  retardation  is  con- 
servatively  estimated   as   due   to   defective  vision. 

If  this  is  a  correct  estimate,  there  are  at  least 
2,000,000  school  children  in  the  United  States  one 
or  more  years  behind  in  their  studies  because  of 
defective  vision,  says   the  Council's   report. 

_0f  7,319  school  children  found  with  defective 
vision  in  the  public  school  eye  clinic  of  one  of 
our  large  cities,  72  per  cent  were  backward  in 
their  studies.  An  examination  of  2,185  rural 
school   children    in   a   mid-western   state   disclosed 


that  of  those  retarded  nearly  60  per  cent  had  vis- 
ual defects,  according  to  the  Council. 

"The  correction  of  visual  defects  results  in  a 
marked  improvement  in  school  progress,"  the  re- 
port continues.  The  records  of  20,000  cases  sent 
to  a  public  school  eye  clinic  for  correction  of  re- 
fractive errors  show  that  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  children  were  classified  as  backward, 
mentally  deficient,  stupid  or  habitually  left  back. 
The  careful  follow-up  system  proved  that  after 
their  defective  vision  had  been  corrected,  70  to 
80  per  cent  of  these  children  progressed  and  took 
their  place  in  the  class  with  the  normal  average 
child.  The  reason  the  remaining  20  to  30  per 
cent  did  not  progress  was  because  their  retarda- 
tion was  due  to  causes  other  than  defective  vision. 

"The  proportion  of  retardation  in  another 
group,  all  v/ith  visual  defects,  was  found  to  be 
85.4  per  cent.  One  year  later,  after  the  defective 
eyes  had  been  corrected  by  glasses,  only  17  pc 
cent  of  those  corrected  continued  to  be  backward 
in  their  studies. 

"Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pro- 
portion of  retardation  increases  with  an  increase 
in  the  degree  of  visual  defect.  Pupils  who  have 
less  than  one-half  normal  vision  are  much  more 
retarded  than  those  with  lowered  vision  of  a 
lesser   degree." 


A  Parade  That  Helped  Get  Playgrounds 


Blue  Island,  111.,  enthusiastically  voted  "Yes" 
when  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  city  should  take  advantage  of  the  state  law 
making  it  possible  to  establish  playgrounds  and 
secure  a  mill  tax. 

The  children  themselves  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  elections,  for  700  of  them 
turned  out  in  a  parade  just  before  the  voting 
took  place  to  show  the  citizens  how  badly  they 
wanted  playgrounds.  VOTE  FOR  PLAY- 
GROUNDS,   WE    WANT     PLAYGROUNDS, 


WE    NEED    PLAYGROUNDS,    were   some   of 
the  slogans  on  the  signs  they  carried. 

With  the  children  were  their  pets,  ranging 
from  a  snail  to  a  team  of  ponies.  The  Mayor 
had  issued  a  proclamation  closing  the  main  street 
during  the  period  of  the  parade,  and  motor  cops, 
city  police  and  Boy  Scouts  were  on  hand  to  see 
that  the  children  and  their  pets  were  well  pro- 
tected. The  city  officials  and  citizens  of  Blue 
Island  were  delighted  with  the  parade  and  plan 
to  make  it  an  annual  event.  .    -      ■ 

— The  Playground,  August,  1924. 
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City  of  18,000  Votes  $1,069,000 
for  Civic  Improvements 

Lakeland,  Fla. — The  bond  issue  of  $1,069,000 
for  civic  improvements,  voted  by  this  city  of  18,- 
000  population  on  June  10,  was  strongly  advocated 
by  the  Lakeland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  or- 
ganization sent  out  communications  to  the  voters 
previous  to  the  election,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  various  proposed  projects, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  election  each  voter  was  called 
by  telephone  and  urged  to  vote.  The  bond  issue 
carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  six  to  one. 

This  decision  of  the  voters  will  give  Lakeland  a 
group  of  municipal  buildings  which  we  believe  will 
be  among  the  finest  in  this  state.  The  plans  for 
these  buildings  were  drawn  by  Franklin  O.  Adams, 
Jr.,  of  Tampa,  in  a  contest  between  a  selected 
number  of  Florida  architects,  conducted  by  the 
city  of  Lakeland  some  time  prior  to  the  election. 
In  announcing  the  contest  the  city  stated  that  the 
drawings  judged  to  be  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
new  public  buildings  would  be  accepted  and  the 
prize  money  awarded  in  the  event  that  the  bond 
issue  carried.  The  prize-winning  drawings  were 
placed  on  exhibition  some  time  ago  and  have  been 
widely  praised  by  visitors  from  all  sections  of 
the  country. 


The  complete  list  of  items  included  in  the  issue 
is  as  follows : 

Site  for  new  City  Hall  and  municipal  auditorium.  $100,000 
Erection  of  City  Hall  and  municipal  auditorium  276,000 
Site  and  equipment  of  80-acre  athletic  field....         87,000 

Erection   of  municipal   library   building 75,000 

Establishment  of  new  fire  station  on  the  north 

side   of  the   city 25,000 

Establishment    of    municipal    abattoir 40,000 

Erection  of  municipal  hospital  for  white  patients       300,000 
Erection   of   municipal   hospital    for   colored   pa- 
tients              25,000 

Construction    of    suitable    stockade    and    other 

buildings  for  the  care  of  prisoners 20,000 

Erection    of    combination    jail    and    central    fire 

station    40,000 

Improvement    and    creation    into    parks    of    the 
shores  of  certain  lakes  within  the  corporate 

limits    of    Lakeland 17,000 

Carrying  out  of  needed   improvements  at   Rose- 
lawn    Cemetery 15,000 

Establishment  of  public  comfort  station  in  Munn 

_      Park    10,000 

Erection  of  fire  station  on  the  south  side  of  the 

„     city   20,000 

Purchase   and    installation    of    modern    type    of 

municipal  incinerator 20,000 

An  announcement  has  been  made  by  city  offi- 
cials that  work  on  these  various  projects  will  be 
started  within  a  short  time. 

T.  J.  APPLEYARD,  Jr., 
Manager,  Lakeland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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OBSERVATION   TRAIN,    WATERBURY   CLEAN-UP    CAMPAIGN 


Observation  Train  Aids 
Clean-up  Campaign 

Waterbury,  Conn. — Acting  upon  a  suggestion 
that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  improve  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  back  yards  along  the  railroad  in 
this  city,  the  Clean-up  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  conducted  a  rather  unique  tour  of 
inspection  in  connection  with  its  spring  clean-up 
campaign  this  year.  Through  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
railroad  company  for  a  special  observation  train 
to  run  for  several  miles  in  either  direction  from 
Waterbury  station,  so  as  to  give  the  members  a 
more  definite  idea  of  actual  conditions.  Follow- 
ing a  luncheon,  over  lOO  members  were  taken  by 
special  trolleys  and  taxicabs  to  the  station  where 
the  train  waited,  and  the  entire  trip  was  covered 
in  less  than  one  hour's  time.  On  the  tour  notes 
were  made  of  those  places  where  conditions  were 
especially  objectionable,  and  the  Committee  later 
got  in  touch  with  the  various  property  owners  and 
secured  their  cooperation  in  making  the  appear- 
ance of  their  premises  more  attractive  to  those 
entering  or  passing  through  the  city  by  rail.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  members 
assembled  for  the  trip. 

Shortly  after  this  event  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  Health  Department  in  organizing  a  general 
clean-up  week.  This  effort  accomplished  some  un- 
usually good  results. 

Another  activity  of  the  Chamber  along  the  line 
of  city  beautification  this  year  was  its  cooperation 
with  the  Park  Department  in  a  tree-planting  cam- 
paign. Over  SCO  trees  were  planted,  including 
Norway  maples,  American  elms,  silver  maples  and 
pin  oaks,  each  from  lo  to  12  feet  high.  These 
were  supplied  by  the  joint  committee  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1  less  per  tree  than  the  usual  retail  prices. 

ALVIN  E.  GILLETT, 
Secretary,  Waterbury  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  Community  ^'Wedding^^ 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — When  Graham,  Va.,  just 
across  the  state  line  from  Bluefield,  W.  Va., 
decided  to  change  its  name  to  Bluefield,  Va.,  the 
Bluefield  Chamber  of  Commerce  initiated  a  big 
community  "wedding"  at  which  the  Governors  of 
both  states  were  present  to  help  celebrate  the 
advent  of  Greater  Bluefield.  The  community  ■  is 
now  officially  known  as  Bluefield,  W.  Va.-Va. 

Not  only  was  the  celebration  the  largest  ever 
held  in  southern  West  Virginia,  and  conducive  to 


a  splendid  spirit  of  good  feeling  and  cooperation 
on  both  sides  of  the  state  lines,  but  it  enabled  the 
Publicity  Committee  of  the  Chamber  to  "cash  in" 
on  the  novelty  of  the  event  by  a  remarkable 
amount  of  excellent  community  publicity.  Pic- 
tures on  the  order  of  the  one  herewith  were  pub- 
lished in  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast.  The 
Universal  Pathe  News  Pictorial  had  a  cameraman 


E.  r.   MORGAN,    GOVERNOR  OF   W.  VA.,    (LEFT) 

AND  E.   IiEE   TRINKLE,   GOVERNOR   OF  VA.,   AT 

THE   CELEBRATION 

on  the  scene,  and  the  moving  pictures  were  shown 
in  several  thousand  theatres.  A  second  cameraman 
was  present  and  took  a  reel  of  pictures  which  are 
now  being  shown  throughout  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia.  Rotogravure  sections  of  many  large 
dailies  were  glad  to  use  pictures. 

Just  38  years  ago  two  blue-grass  farms  occu- 
pied the  area  which  is  now  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  The 
city's  population  is  now  in  excess  of  20,000,  and 
Bluefield,  Va.,  has  6,000.  The  city  manager  type 
of  government  in  the  West  Virginia  city  has  been 
outstandingly  successful. 

CONRAD   BREVICK, 

Secretary-Manager,    Bluefield   Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Municipal  Control  of  Aircraft 

New  Orleans,  La. — Acting  upon  a  suggestion 
submitted  by  the  Civic  Bureau  of  the  New  Orleans 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Commission  Coun- 
cil of  this  city  on  May  13  last  adopted  the  first 
ordinance  regulating  the  conduct  of  airships  while 
flying  over  the  city  of  New  Orleans.     It  is  how 
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Keeping  Winter  Roads  Open 


You  realize  how  serious  the  food 
situation,  how  great  the  fire  risks, 
how  extensive  the  business  losses 
when  a  city  is  crippled  by  snow. 
Hundreds  of  municipalities  have 
found  the  answer  —  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  for  snow  removal. 

Is  your  city  prepared?  Right  now 
is  the  time  to  insure  the  safety  and 
health  of  your  community  against 
next  Winter's  snow  blockades. 
New  York  has  50  "Caterpillars;" 
and  congested  business  streets  are 
quickly  cleared  by  these  powerful 
snow-fighting  machines.  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  with  5-Tons;  Harrison, 
N.    Y.,   with    2.Ton8;    Sheboygan, 


Wisconsin,  with  a  10-Ton;  are  typi- 
cal of  the  many  cities  in  the  north- 
ern states  which  have  found  the 
"Caterpillar"  the  most  dependable 
and  effective  power  for  snow  re- 
moval work,  as  well  as  for  road 
making  and  maintenance  through- 
out the  year. 

Investigate  now  what  "Caterpillar" 
Tractors  have  accomplished  and 
saved  for  many  northern  cities, 
counties  and  townships.  We  can 
give  you  convincing  facts  and  fig- 
ures on  the  "Caterpillar"  for  snow 
removal  and  public  works  of  every 
kind.  Write  us  today. 


"THE  NATION'S   ROAD  MAKER" 

There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar" — Holt  builds  it. 

THE   HOLT   MANUFACTURING    CO.,  Inc. 
PEORIA,     ILLINOIS  STOCKTON,     CALIF. 

Eastern  Division:  250  W.  54th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American  City — Thank  you. 
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Unlawful  for  any  person  to  fly  at  a  height  of  less  is  filed  under  the  occupation  classification,  and  the 

than  1,000  feet  over  the  densely  populated  sections  applicant   is   notified   as   soon   as   an   opportunity 

of    tlae    city    and    less    than    500    feet    above    the  occurs. 

sparsely  settled  areas,  in  accordance  with  the  When  a  request  for  help  is  received,  it  is  re- 
boundaries  set  forth  in  the  ordinance.  These  corded  on  another  4  x  6-inch  card,  giving  name 
heights  have  been  made  as  low  as  is  considered  and  address,  telephone,  occupation,  wages,  hours, 
wise  by  experienced  aviators.  The  need  for  action  probable  duration  of  work,  nationality,  age  limit, 
of  this  kind  has  become  especially  evident  within  married  or  single,  and  place  to  apply.  A  space 
the  last  few  months,  when  aviators  have  been  for  "remarks"  takes  care  of  special  information, 
known  to  fly  as  low  as  200  feet  above  the  ground  If  no  suitable  applicant  is  immediately  available, 
while  passing  over  the  business  section  of  the  the  files  of  the  particular  class  of  worker  wanted 
city.  The  act  further  prohibits  the  operation  of  are  referred  to,  and  the  telephone  or  mail  is  used 
aircraft  at  an  angle  from  engine  to  rudder  in  to  call  them  in,  or  the  application  is  held  until  a 
excess  of  10  degrees  with  the  ground,  or  at  an  suitable  applicant  comes  in.  The  day  workers  and 
angle  at  the  wing  tip  in  excess  of  45  degrees  with  unskilled  workers  make  the  office  their  headquar- 
the  ground.  These  rulings  do  not  apply,  however,  ters,  and  can  usually  be  sent  out  at  once  when 
to  aircraft  flying  over  Audubon  Park,  City  Park  a  call  comes  in. 
and  the  New  Orleans  Fair  Grounds.  It  will  be  understood; what  a  saving  of  time  and 

The    throwing    of    papers,    pamphlets    or    other  energy  is  achieved  where  a;  cojnpetently  operated 

matter  from  planes  while  in  flight  has  also  been  office  of  this  sort  serves  <a§ .a, plearing-house  for 

made  an  offense  by  this  ordinance.     Since    1918,  the  great  mass  of  ernploymeut-in  the  city.     The 

when  a   dummy  was   first  dropped   from  an  air-  figures  given  here  for  the  aelUaJ'siacements  made 

plane  over  the  business  section   of   this  city,  the  in  the  Paterson  office-dr»^pa^?ihirTifst  six  months 

problem  of  how  best  to  regulate  the  throwing  or  of    1924,   will   show   what   a   volume   of .  work   is 

dropping  of  missiles  and  papers  from  the  air  has  handled : 

become    increasingly   serious.      \            ,^^^^^  Skilled:      Unskilled       Total 

LLOYD    ADAMS,  Male    2,309.  2,202  4,506 

Secretary,  Civic  Bureau,   New  Orleans  Association  of  Female 1,843  ■  4,255  6,262 

Commerce.  

Total    4,152  6,457  10,768 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Cooperates  with  j  Relieve  any  city  or  chamber  of  commerce  may 

Free  Employment  Office  count  on  hearty  cooperation  from  the  Federal  and 

Paterson,  N.  J. — Any  city  will  be  well  repaid  State  Departments  of   Labor  in   furthering  plans 

for  developing  a  well-run,  free  employment  office.  for  a  free  employment  office. 

In  those  cities  where  there  is  a  State  or  Federal  ^           .  .•       ^  ."*^^^^  ^V  TRECARTIN, 

Free  Employment  Office,  the  active  cooperation  of  Representative,    Paterson   Chamber    of   Commerce. 

the  city  will  often  greatly  increase  the  efficient  ^^y  Scouts^  Civic  Service  Medals 

functioning  of  the  office. 

I  have  been  engaged  for  two  and  a  half  years 
by  the  Paterson  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  cooper- 
ate in  the  work  of  the  State  Free  Employment  f^^^tm^s^-^^^-mm*^  ^^^-  .  ^.^^-*«w«r-^>.»B-^.^.»:>r 
Office  in  this  city.    In  that  time  the  records  show 
that  this  office  has  consistently  been  among  the  first 

few  of   the    170   cities   having   state   employment  — i^y  nr    1  .n   irm  1    mimi 
offices. 

No  matter  how  well  managed  these  employment 
offices  are,  they  must  have  cooperation  from  the 
industries  in  their  locality,  including  both  the 
employers  and  the  workers.  Active  representation 
in  these  offices  by  the  city  government  or,  perhaps 
better,  by  the  chamber  of  commerce,  will  almost 
insure  this. 

A  brief  description  of  the  methods  used  and 
the   results   accomplished   by   the   Paterson   office 

will  give  a  good  idea  of   the  significance  to  the 

city  of  this  work.  ^^^^^^^B   ^  >    ^  i 

The  work  is  divided  into  the  two  large  divisions  ■H^^BBR  $'***#      ^ 

of   male   and   female   workers.     A  woman   is   in  mSK^^^B^m.^1        ^-^  3- 

charge    of    the    female    placements,    handling    all  ^          JMB«1^^^B»»^  \ 

classes ;  while  the  men's  division  is  separated  into  ,^^^^SSS^^^^\ 

two    departments,    "skilled"    and    "unskilled,"    in  -*"    ^'^'■iSiifrffi^-l. — Ji 

charge  of  two  men.     The  "unskilled"  department  1 

handles  laborers,  farm  hands,  hotel  and  restaurant  ^-                                                         -I 

men,  and  day  workers,  and  the  other  department  ^,j,  j^g  ^^jjuUAL  MEETING  ON  JUNE  17  LAST, 

places  all  classes  of  skilled  men.  ,j,jjj,    pQRx   WATNE    CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE 

When  men  or  women  havmg  a  trade  or  profes-  presented     BRONZE     MEDALS     TO     TWENTY 

sion   apply    for   work,    they   are    registered   on   a  LOCAL  BOY  SCOUTS  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THEIR 

4  X  6-inch  card.    This  records  their  name  and  ad-  PERFORMANCE  OF  CIVIC  SERVICE  DURING  THE 

dress,  telephone,  occupation,  age,  race,  birthplace,  past  YEAR.    THIS  AWARD,  WHICH  WAS  FIRST 

whether  married  or  single,  and  number  of  depen-  made  IN  1923,  IS  BASED  ON  SUCH  SERVICES 

dents.     It  also  includes  their  last  three  employers,  as  VOLUNTARY  POLICE  DUTY,  FIRE  PREVEN- 

the  kind  of  work  done,   and  the  length  of  em-  tion  work,   aid   in   CONVENTION   parades, 

ployment.    If  no  suitable  position  is  open,  the  card  "BETTER  YARDS"  ACTIVITIES,  ETC. 
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Autocars  to  Build  Illinois  Roads 


Fleet  of  12  Autocar  Trucks  Delivered 
to  Illinois  Highway  Department 


A  fleet  of  twelve  four-cylinder  2-  to 
3-ton  Autocar  trucks  was  recently 
delivered  by  the  Autocar  Sales  & 
Service  Company  of  Missouri,  the 
St.  Louis  branch  of  The  Autocar 
Company,  Ardmore,  Pa.,  to  the 
Division  of  Highways  of  the  Illinois 
State  Highway  Department. 

These  trucks  are  to  be  used  in  build- 
ing concrete  roads  at  Grant  Park, 


111.,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago. Previously  the  State  High- 
way Department  had  used  a  fleet  of 
nine  Autocar  trucks  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  from  Carbondale  to 
Bosky  Dell,  111.  The  trucks  have 
pneumatic  tires  and  rotary  dump 
steel  bodies,  with  partition  gates 
that  permit  the  hauling  by  each 
truck  of  two  batches  of  concrete 
mixture. 


Autocar  motor  trucks,  because  of  their  short  wheelbase 
handiness  and  their  tremendous  power  and  stamina,  are 
regarded  by  contractors  and  city  officials  as  the  standard 
equipment  for  modern  municipal  highway  construction 
work. 


The  Autocar  Company 

eSTABLISHCO  l»97 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

I  Br&nclies  in  46  Cities 

Autocar 

gas  and  electric  trucks 

EITHER  OR  BOTH  -  AS  YOUR  WORK  REQUIRES 


Send  with  your  Letterhead 


The  Autocar  Company 

Box  2000,  Ardmore,  Fa. 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
more  information  regarding  econ- 
omies resulting  from  combined  use 
of  gas  and  electric  trucks. 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


// 
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Changing    the    Use    of    Public   Property 


FREQUENTLY,  the  courts  are  called  upon 
to  determine  the  right  o£  municipalities 
to   alter  the  use   of  property  previously 
dedicated  to  a  special  object. 

It  seems  that  the  narrowest  limitation  of 
municipal  power  in  this  regard  applies  to  gifts 
by  individuals  to  cities  for  specific  purposes. 

Where  land  was  dedicated  for  use  as  a 
"plaza,"  the  dedicator  intending  that  the  land 
should  be  used  as  a  public  square,  a  town  had 
no  right  to  construct  on  the  tract  a  town  hall 
containing  a  jail,  according  to  the  holding  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Kelly  V.  Town  of  Hay  ward,  219  Pacific  Re- 
porter, 749.    The  court  said,  in  passing: 

"It  might  be  suggested  at  this  point  that  it  would 
seem  that  the  intention  of  the  dedicator  and  the 
terms  of  the  dedication  as  interpreted  by  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  present  town  authorities,  by  leav- 
ing this  land  unoccupied  by  any  edifice  for  a  period 
of  45  years,  would  be  an  almost  conclusive  argu- 
ment upon  the  question  of  such  intention;  also, 
that  if  the  present  board  of  trustees  has  discretion 
to  utilize  a  portion  of  this  block  for  town  build- 
ings, some  future  board  might  claim  that  under 
their  discretion  a  corporation  yard  and  rock  pile 
for  the  employment  of  prisoners,  and  other  very 
useful  adjuncts  to  the  administration  of  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  town,  might  be  located  there- 
upon, until  the  entire  space  was  fully  so  occupied." 

But  that  adherence  strictly  to  the  dedicated 
purpose  will  not  be  enforced  where  adherence 
would  be  unreasonable,  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  (89  Northeastern  Reporter,  177),  deal- 
ing with  Boston  Common.  It  was  held  that 
there  was  no  invalid  diversion  of  the  use  of 
the  Common  in  constructing  a  subway  under 
it  and  in  providing  approaches  to  a  subway  sta- 
tion ;  there  being  no  material  interference  with 
the  surface.    The  court  said: 

"What  are  the  uses  to  which  the  property  may 
be  put?  Only  two  are  specifically  mentioned,  one 
for  a  training  field  and  the  other  for  a  cow  pasture. 
The  inhabitants  are  to  use  it  in  common.  .  .  . 
This  dedication  was  very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  first  colonists  in  this  part  of  New  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  The  words  chosen  to  designate  the 
use  indicate  an  intention  that  the  place  should  be 
kept  for  occupation  by  the  public  as  a  common, 
in  ways  of  which  the  two  specified  are  only  typical. 
As  years  have  gone  by,  there  is  no  longer  any 


occasion  for  common  occupation  of  this  land  as  a 
cow  pasture,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words 
'training  field'  were  then  used,  this  is  almost  true 
of  this  kind  of  use.  The  proper  execution  of  the 
public  trust  requires  that  the  property  be  still  kept 
open  as  a  common  for  occupation  by  all  the  people, 
in  ways  that  are  kindred  to  those  in  which  a  com- 
mon would  ordinarily  be  used  under  such  a  dedica- 
tion in  the  early  years  of  the  colony.  In  general, 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  and  the  endeavor 
of  the  public  autliorities,  for  almost  three  centuries, 
to  preserve  the  common  for  uses,  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  changing  conditions,  like  those  in- 
dicated bv  the  original  dedication.  Not  only  have 
grass  and  trees  been  cultivated  and  spaces  set  apart 
for  games  and  for  the  evolutions  of  soldiers,  but 
walks  have  been  laid  out,  monuments  erected,  foun- 
tains set  up,  and  other  provisions  made  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  public  in  their  use  of 
the  place. 

"As  against  the  donors  and  the  interest  which 
they  undertook  to  serve,  it  is  plain  that,  except  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  the 
common  could  not  be  appropriated  to  a  public 
use  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  general  character 
of  the  use  originally  intended.  Whether  it  could 
be  taken  in  this  right  [under  the  power  of  eminent 
domain]  it  is  unnecessary  in  this  case  to  decide, 
as  the  statute  does  not  purport  to  take  prop- 
erty in  the  common  under  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  ...  It  is  possible  that  there  has  been 
such  an  acceptance  of  the  dedication  of  the  original 
donors  by  the  town  and  city  of  Boston  and  by  the 
legislature  under  different  statutes,  and  such  a 
creation  of  a  public  trust  in  this  particular,  as  to 
deprive  the  public  authorities  of  the  right,  that 
they  otherwise  would  have,  to  devote  the  property 
to  a  public  use  of  an  entirely  different  kind." 

The  right  of  defendant  city  to  change  the 
location  of  a  statue  representing  an  Indian 
group,  from  one  site  to  another  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Newark,  was  recognized  by  the  New 
Jersey  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  case  of  Coles 
vs.  City  of  Newark,  121  Atlantic  Reporter,  782. 

The  statue  was  given  in  1895  t>y  Coles  to  the 
city.  He  selected  the  site,  but  there  was  no 
condition  against  removal.  When  the  city  pro- 
ceeded toward  replacing  the  statue  on  a  slightly 
less  prominent  site  in  the  same  park,  a  short 
distance  from  the  original  site,  Coles  sued  to 
restrain  execution  of  the  plan.  Denying  the 
injunction  sought,  the  court  said: 

"The  claim  of  the  complainant  that  the  mutual 
selection  of  the  site  by  him  and  the  city  before 
the  completion  of  the  gift  implied  a  condition  of 
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that  get  through 


Baker  Auto  Truck  Snow  Plow 
on     Ohio     County     Highway. 

WALinAIVl,  IVIAOO.  chase  more  snow 
plows  they  will  certainly  be  Bakers. 

MIIWAIIIfrr  U/IC  say  their  street 
miLnHUrXLL,  niO.  departmentlsweU 
pleased  with  Baker  Snow  Flows. 

ULSTER  COUNTY,  N.Y.  "^i'l'llTr 

Plows — very  satisfactory. 

RnPMr^TPR  M  Y  say  they  are  well 
nuuncoitn,  n.  I.  pleased  with  their 
Baker  Snow  Plows. 


Send  for  List  of  Owners 


'  1  ^^BEWflHi^BHwilBMBJV^n'MiU 
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Baker   Tractor   Snow   Plow  operating   on 
City  street. 


It  is  time  to  select  your  snow  moving 
equipment  for  the  coming  winter.  Be 
sure  you  choose  snow  plows  that  have 
weathered  the  storm  and  have  been 
proved  dependable.  Baker  Snow  Plows 
have  performed  the  bulk  of  the  snow  mov- 
ing in  the  snow  regions  in  the  past.  They 
were  chosen  because  they  did  a  thorough 
job  and  stood  up  under  the  load.  That  is 
why  they  were  selected  to  do  the  snow 
moving  for  the  leading  State  Highway 
Departments,  Counties  and  Cities  as  well 
as  small  cities  and  villages. 

Baker  Snow  Plows  are  built  for  both 
motor  trucks  and  tractors.  The  Baker 
Auto  Truck  Snow  Plow  with  the  well 
known  Patent  Tripping  Blades  is  still  the 
leading  truck  plow.  Then  there  are  the 
Baker  Tractor  Snow  Plows  built  for 
tractors  from  the  heaviest  to  the  lightest 
— all  made  especially  for  the  power  used. 
All  dependable  Baker  Snow  Plows. 

Provide  for  your  Snow  Plow  requirements  now. 
Send  for  48-page  catalog. 

THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

503  Stanford  Avenue 
Springfield  Illinois 


SNOW  PLOWS 

For  Motor  TrucKs 
and      Tractors 
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irremovability  is  not  apparent.  The  gift  had  no 
strings  to  it ;  it  was  outright,  for  public  purposes — 
the  ornamentation  and  embellishment  of  the  city, 
and  possibly,  but  remotely,  for  charity.  The  city 
became  trustee  for  the  public,  forever  and  always, 
so  long  as  the  monument  endures  and  serves  the 
public  interest.  I  quite  agree  with  the  contention 
of  the  city  that  the  gift  worked  a  change  of  title 
and  that  the  donor  lost  all  property  rights  therein, 
but  I  cannot  give  assent  to  its  assertion  that  'if 
that  is  so,  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  city  to  do 
what  it  will  with  the  monument,  even  so  far  as  to 
dispose  of  it  by  sale  or  demolish  it,  if  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  officials  of  the  city  of  Newark 
such  disposition  of  it  is  advisable.'  Not  so  long 
as  the  monument  serves  the  public  use.  To  sell 
or  demolish  it,  arbitrarily,  would  be  an  abuse  of 
the  trust  the  city  owes  the  public,  and  would  be 
enjoined  upon  the  application  of  the  cestui  que 
trust — the  public;  or  the  donor  could  inter- 
vene  Only  when  it  ceases  to  serve  the 

public  will   the  trust  end. 

"As  long  as  the  city  acts  in  good  faith  in  the 
execution  of  its  trust,  i.  e.,  uses  the  monument  in 
a  reasonable  manner  to  beautify  the  city,  equity 
cannot  interfere  with  its  discretion.  If  it  is  kept 
in  mind  that  the  real  trust  of  the  city  is  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  town,  and  that  the  monument  is  only 
an  instrument  to  that  end,  the  case  is  simple. 
When  the  monument  was  erected,  the  city  trustee 
selected  the  present  site  as  the  one  then  most  suit- 
able for  carrying  out  the  trust.  The  donor  ap- 
proved. Now  if,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  Lincoln 
Park,  the  city  sees  fit  to  remove  the  'Indian  Group' 
to  another  point  in  the  park,  not  remote  or  ob- 
scure, but,  as  I  understand,  in  close  proximity  to 
other  monuments  of  as  great  or  even  greater 
artistic  value,  to  make  room  for  an  imposing 
and  inspiring  war  hero  monument,  and  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  has  the  call  of  the  day,  I  fail  to 
see  how,  reasonably,  it  can  be  said  that  the  city 


is  not  discharging  its  trust  in  letter  and  spirit;  or, 
to  put  it  more  closely,  how  can  it  be  said  that  it  is 
abusing  its  trust  ?  That  the  city  at  one  time  thought 
that  the  present  site  of  the  'Indian  Group'  was 
then  the  appropriate  place  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  trust  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the  selection  of  an- 
other, and  the  donor's  acquiescence  in  the  earlier 
location  does  not  imply  a  privilege  to  obstruct  the 
choice  of  a  new  one.  Suppose  the  site  had  since 
been  surrounded  by  factories,  would  it  not  have 
been  within  the  discretion — yes,  would  it  not  have 
been  the  duty — of  the  city  to  choose  another  and 
a  fit  place  for  the  monument?  And  could  the 
donor  object?" 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  following  uses 
constituted  illegal  diversions :  Construction  of 
a  railroad  across  a  public  square  {6y  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  540).  (But  in  a 
Philadelphia  case  [175  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  28]  it  was  held  that  a  passen- 
ger railway  might  be  extended  within  a  park 
to  enable  persons  of  moderate  means  to  visit 
the  place.)  Establishment  of  a  public  highway 
through  a  park  where  it  does  not  constitute  a 
pleasure  driveway  (210  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
Reports,  308).  Maintenance  of  a  pumping 
station  on  land  dedicated  as  a  "common,  park, 
or  boulevard,  and  for  no  other  purpose"  (171 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Reports, 
575). 

But  it  has  been  decided  that  erection  of  a 
building  for  a  public  library,  with  rooms  for 
the  library  directors,  did  not  violate  a  dedica- 
tion of  land  for  park  purposes  (150  California 
Supreme  Court  Reports,  64). 


Sundry    Items    of    Municipal    Law 


City  Held  to  Have  Power  to  Use  Public  Money 
and  Vote  Bonds  for  Municipal  Auditorium  and 
Community  Center  Building 

The  power  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  use 
public  money  and  vote  bonds  for  a  proposed 
municipal  auditorium  and  community  center 
building  was  upheld  By  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Halbruegger  vs.  City  of  St. 
Louis,  262  Southwestern  Reporter,  379.  The  court 
said : 

"In  many  matters  of  local,  and  even  more  gen- 
eral concern,  the  need  of  the  citizens  of  a  muni- 
cipality for  a  convenient  and  adequate  place  of 
assemblage  is  too  obvious  to  require  particular- 
ization.  The  arts  and  sciences  require  places  for 
display  of  their  works.  The  cause  of  education 
can  be  served  in  many  ways  by  such  a  structure. 
When  all  these  things  are  considered,  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  holding  that,  under  the  generally 
approved  rule  .  .  .  the  court  cannot  say  the 
purpose,  evidenced  by  the  proposal  in  question,  is 
not  a  public  one.    .    .    . 

"It  is  urged  that  there  is  an  intent  to  use  the 
proposed  structure,  in  some  instances,  for  pur- 
poses not  strictly  public,  in  the  proper  sense.  A 
secret  intent  of  certain  individuals,  if  such  an 
intent  exists,  cannot  be  invoked  to  render  illegal 


a  purpose  which  in  itself  is  legal.  It  is  not  to  be 
assumed  that  a  building  adapted  for  public  pur- 
poses will  be  used  for  others  which  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  be  unlawful.  ...  In  case 
any  illegal  use  of  the  building  is  attempted,  the 
■  courts  will  be  open  for  proper  proceedings  to 
prevent  it." 

Anti-Peddler  Ordinance  Held 
to  Be  Unconstitutional 

An  ordinance  of  defendant  city  purported  to 
forbid  peddlers  and  solicitors  to  call  at  dwelling- 
houses  bearing  the  sign  "No  Peddlers."  The  or- 
dinance was  declared  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia to  be  unconstitutional,  in  the  recent  case 
of  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills  vs.  City  of  Rich- 
mond, Calif.,  298  Federal  Reporter,  126.  The 
ordinance  was  held  to  be  specially  objectionable 
as  applied  to  solicitors  for  orders  to  be  filled  in 
interstate  commerce.     The  court  said : 

"The  ordinance  aims  at  prevention  of  trespass, 
annoyance,  conflict,  disorder,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  otherwise  of  reasonable  apprehension.  In 
principle  it  is  legitimate  exercise  of  local  self- 
government  or  police  power,  in  no  wise  encroach- 
ing upon  interstate  commerce;  for  the  latter  does 
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Stop  Time  Waste 
in  Tapping 

Keep  tab  on  your 
tappers  time.  When 
the  job  takes  too  much 
time  —  examine  both 
machine  and  tools.  You 
will  probably  find  them 
old  and  worn.  A  small 
investment  in  new 
equipment  will  likely 
save  much  more  in 
labor  costs. 

The  New 

Mueller 

"B''  Machine 

is  used  by  practically  every 
Water  Works  in  the 
United  States,  because  it 
lowers  tapping  costs  and 
will  safely  tap  and  insert 
a  corporation  stop  from 
V/  to  1"— and  will  tap 
only  up  to  2". 

Used  in  connection  with 
Mueller  Corporation  Stops 
with  genuine  Mueller 
Thread,  it  insures  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  joint  at 
the  main. 

Detailed    descriptions 
and  prices  on  request. 

Mueller  Co., 

Decatur,  111.,  U.S.  A. 

Branches:  145-149  W.  30th  St.. 
NewYorkCity;1072-76  Howard 
Stn  San  Francisco;  2468  Hunter 
St.,  Los  Angeles 
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not  license  the  offensive  conduct  by  the  ordinance 
denounced  nor  confer  immunity  against  conse- 
quent punishment. 

"But  though  the  ordinance,  even  as  the  house- 
holder's sign,  recognizes  the  legal  and  populai 
distinction  between  peddlers  and  solicitors  oi 
agents,  it  undertakes  to  extend  its  ban  beyond 
the  householder's.  It  would  visit  the  consequence 
of  trespass  upon  solicitors  guiltless  of  any  of- 
fending. A  householder's  ban  upon  peddlers  is 
none  to  solicitors,  and  so  the  latter  may  there 
lawfully  enter  and  solicit  contracts,  though  the 
former  are  excluded  from  trade.  Where  the 
householder  permits  solicitors,  the  city  cannot 
forbid. 

"Hence  application  of  the  ordinance  to  plain- 
tiff's solicitors  is  unwarranted  interference  with 
interstate  commerce,  and  deprivation  of  liberty 
of  contract  and  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law." 

Municipal  Power  to  Supply 
Lighting  Facilities 

Authority  to  a  municipality  to  provide  for 
lighting  its  streets  and  supplying  light  to  its  in- 
habitants implies,  in  the  absence  of  special  re- 
striction, power  to  make  proper  contract  with  an 
individual  or  corporation  therefor,  held  the  Flor- 
ida Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  State  vs.  Pin- 
ellas County  Power  Company,  loo  Southern  Re- 
porter, 504.  In  the  same  case  it  is  held  that 
power  "to  provide  for  the  lighting  of  streets  of 
the  city,"  and  to  do  such  other  "acts  as  shall 
seem  necessary  and  best  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment and  general  interest  of  the  city,"  and  to 
raise  by  tax  and  assessment  upon  all  real  and 
personal  property  all  sums  of  money  needed  for 
the  improvement  and  good  government  of  the 
city,  etc.,  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  municipality 
to  erect  and  maintain  an  adequate  plant  for 
supplying  electric  lights  and  power  to  the  city 
and  its  inhabitants,  or  to  make  a  proper  contract 
with  an  individual  or  corporation  to  do  so. 

Statute  Requiring  Operators  of  a  Certain  Class 
of  Motor  Vehicles  to  Furnish  Bonds — Upheld 

The  right  of  a  state  to  single  out  a  class  of 
motor  vehicles  operated  for  hire  and  to  require 
their  operators  to  give  bond  or  carry  insurance 
to  idemnify  against  liability  for  injuries  caused 
in  the  operation  of  such  vehicles  was  sustained  by 
the  highest  court  of  the  land  in  the  recent  case 
of  Packard  vs.  Banton,  44  Supreme  Court  Re- 
porter, 257.  Overruling  a  contention  that  such  a 
law  in  force  in  New  York  cities  of  the  first  class 
was  unconstitutional  as  being  unjustly  discrim- 
inatory, the  Court  said : 

"If  the  state  determines  that  the  use  of  streets 
for  private  purposes  in  the  usual  and  ordinary 
manner  shall  be  preferred  over  their  use  by  com- 
mon carriers  for  hire,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  prevent.  The  streets 
belong  to  the  nublic  and  are  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  public  in  the  ordinary  way.  Their  use 
for  the  purpose  of  gain  is  special  and  extraor- 
dinary, and  generally,  at  least,  may  be  pro- 
hibited or  conditioned  as  the  Legislature  deems 
proper.  Neither  is  there  substance  in  the  com- 
plaint that  street  cars  and  omnibuses  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  The 
reason,  appearing  in  the  statute  itself,  for  ex- 
cluding them,   is  that  they  are  regulated   by  the 


Public  Service  Commission  Laws,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, if  there  were  nothing  more,  would 
preclude  us  from  saying  that  their  non-inclusion 
renders  the  classification  so  arbitrary  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  equal  protection  clause." 

Obstructions  for  Private  Purposes  Upon  Public 
Sidewalks  and  Streets  Cannot  Be  Licensed  by 
City 

That  cities  are  powerless  to  license  the  obstruc- 
tion of  public  sidewalks  and  streets  for  private 
business  purposes  is  a  proposition  of  law  re- 
affirmed lately  by  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Kahab- 
la  vs.  Schwab,  199  New  York  Supplement,  551. 
Although  the  particular  obstructions  dealt  with 
in  this  case  were  gasoline  pumps  located  near 
curbs,  the  opinion  shows  that  the  legal  principle 
involved  extends  to  all  kindred  obstructions,  in- 
cluding news-stands.  The  Court  quotes  from  an 
earlier  decision  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  conclusions 
reached : 

"It  is  elementary  law  that  the  public  is  entitled 
to  the  free  and  unobstructed  use  of  city  streets, 
and  that  any  obstruction  of  such  streets  for 
private  use  interferes  with  the  public  right,  con- 
stitutes a  nuisance,  and  may  be  removed  at  the 
suit  of  any  interested  citizen.  There  are  certain 
exceptions  to  this  general  statement,  as  where 
there  are  temporary  obstructions,  or  obstructions 
which  the  courts  have  considered  as  not  amount- 
ing to  a  substantial  interference  with  traffic,  and 
as  permissible  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  streets  and  highways  are  main- 
tained. .  .  .  The  primary  purpose  of  streets 
is  for  the  use  of  the  public  for  travel  and  trans- 
portation, and  any  private  obstruction  or  en- 
croachment which  interferes  with  such  use  is  a 
nuisance.  Under  these  general  rules,  it  has  been 
held  repeatedly  that  storekeepers  cannot  use  any 
part  of  the  sidewalk  for  their  show-cases,  show- 
windows,  and  other  like  purposes,  as  the  right  of 
the  public  is  absolute  and  paramount,  and  the 
public  has  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  entire 
street." 

Court  Enjoins  Amusement  Park  as  Nuisance  in 
Residential  District 

Owners  of  property  in  a  residential  district 
were  held  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  to 
be  entitled  to  enjoin  establishment  of  an  amuse- 
ment park  in  the  district,  in  the  recent  case  of 
Edmunds  vs.  Duff,  124  Atlantic  Reporter,  489. 
In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  it  was  said: 

"No  man  has  a  right  to  take  from  another  the 
enjoyment  of  the  reasonable  and  essential  com- 
forts of  life  and,  consequently,  cannot  commit 
acts  on  his  own  premises  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  reasonable  enjoyment  by  others  of  their 
homes.  Even  music,  however  elevating  and  en- 
joyable at  times,  and  depending,  of  course,  on  its 
character,  may  be  continued  so  long  as  to  become 
an  annoyance  to  those  compelled  to  remain  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  In  fact,  the  general  trend  of 
decision  has  been  to  hold  that  any  noise,  whether 
of  musical  instruments  or  the  human  voice,  or 
by  mechanical  means,  or  however  produced,  may 
be  a  nuisance,  especially  if  its  tendency  is  to 
draw  together  in  the  vicinity  of  a  person's  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business  large  crowds  of  noisy 
and  disorderly  people." 
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Fight  snow  as  you  fight  fire 


Whenever  a  city  allows  a  heavy  snowfall  to 
lie  on  its  streets,  that  city  pays  heavily  in 
business  losses.  And  every  hour  multiplies 
these  losses.  In  one  New  York  snow  storm 
alone,  it  is  estimated  that  the  merchants 
suffered  a  trade  loss  of  sixty  million  dollars. 

And  more  important  than  this,  the  fire 
menace  is  greatly  increased. 

Fire-fighting  apparatus  is  stalled,  or  delayed 
long  enough  to  allow  small  blazes  to  grow 
into  big,  dangerous  and  costly  fires. 

Our  largest  cities,  and  a  great  many  smaller 
ones,  are  now^  fighting  snow^  as  they  fight 
fire — as  one  of  a  city's  greatest  menaces. 
They  are  clearing  their  streets  with  the 
Barber-Greene  Snow  Loader — which  has 
proved  beyond  question  to  be  the  swiftest, 
most  efficient  and  economical  method  of 
snow  removal  known. 

No  other  method  has  ever  approached  the 
record   made   in   Albany,    where   a   Barber- 


Greene  loaded  more  than  2,000  cubic  yards 
of  snow^  into  trucks  in  10  hours.  In  Milwau- 
kee a  side-discharge  Barber-Greene  loaded 
a3-trailer  train  with  21  cubic  yards  of  snow  in 
3  minutes.  In  Boston  a  Barber-Greene  oper- 
ated for  112  consecutive  hours,  and  could 
have  continued  indefinitely.  Hand  labor — 
could  it  have  endured  such  grilling  and  pro- 
tracted work — could  have  attained  only  a 
fraction  of  the  Barber-Greene  speed. 

The  Barber-Greene  that  saves  its  cost  in  a 
single  snow  storm,  will  pay  for  itself  again 
in  one  summer's  road  work.  When  the  snow 
boom  is  replaced  with  a  bucket  loader  boom, 
the  machine  is  ready  to  handle  stone,  sand, 
or  any  other  bulk  material. 

Our  new  booklet,  "Snow  Insurance,"  pic- 
tures and  describes  how  many  of  our  cities 
are  successfully  combatting  the  winter's 
worst  menace.  Send  for  it  now,  for  now  is 
the  time  to  plan  your  coming  snow  battle. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY -Representatives  in  Fifty  Cities— 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Auro-a,  Illinois 
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Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 

From  data  collected  by  tbe  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (233  Broadway),  and  from  other  sources 
For  further   information,    Mr.  Williams   may   be  addressed   in   care   of 
The  American   City  Magazine,   443  Fourth  Avenue,   New   York 
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Recent  Zoning  Ordinances 

San   Buenaventura,  Calif. — Ordinance,  June  9, 

1924 
Wilmington,  Del. — Ordinance,  July  29,  1924 
New  Brunswick,  N.   J. — Ordinance,   August   19, 

1924 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Amendment  of  Ordinance,  July 

23,  1924  (use,  height  and  area) 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,  May  22,  1923 

The  San  Buenaventura  ordinance  defines  a 
"single  family  dwelling"  as  follows :  "A  detached 
house  designed  for  the  use  of  a  single  household, 
including  two  or  more  people  living  as  a  family 
and  wherein  not  more  than  five  people  are  shel- 
tered for  hire." 

The  Wilmington  Zoning  Ordinance  seems  to  be 
the  first  ordinance  of  this  sort  passed  in  the  State 
of  Delaware.  The  "Proposed  Ordinance"  printed 
in  February,  1924,  contains  valuable  notes  and  dia- 
grams. 

The  New  Brunswick  ordinance  seems  to  be  the 
first  zoning  ordinance  passed  in  New  Jersey  since 
the  enactment  of  the  new  zoning  law  (1924,  ch. 
146)  already  noted  and  commented  on  in  these 
columns,  both  in  connection  with  the  well-known 
Nutley  case,  and  otherwise. 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

New  Jersey. — In  the  six  New  Jersey  Supren^e 
Court  cases  noted  below,  all  applications  for 
mandamus,  the  well-known  Nutley  case  (Igna- 
ciunas  v.  Risley,  i  N.  J.  Adv.  R.  1023)  is  cited  by 
the  applicant  as  conclusive  in  his  favor.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases,  that  case  is  distinguished;  in 
the   others   it   is    followed. 

Hench  v.  City  of  East  Orange,  2  N.  J.  Adv.  R. 
No.  26,  p.  510  (June  28,  1924).  Mandamus  to 
compel  the  building  inspector  to  issue  a  permit  for 
the  erection  of  two  garages,  contrary  to  the  zon- 
ing ordinance  of  the  city,  refused.  It  was  con- 
tended that,  under  the  New  Jersey  decisions  the 
ordinance  was  invalid.  But  the  validity  of  the 
entire  ordinance  is  not  involved.  The  statute  im- 
der  which  the  zoning  ordinance  Was  passed  author- 
izes municipalities  to  pass  ordinances  reasonably 
required  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  the  general  welfare;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  purpose  of  the  municipality 
in  passing  the  portion  of  the  ordinance  in  ques- 
tion was  that  indicated  in  the  statute. 

Hiippert^  and  Teitelbaum  v.  Hapue  et  al,  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Jersey  City,  2 
N.  J.  Adv.  R.  No.  20,  p.  348  (May  17,  1924). 
Conversion  of  garages  into  stores  and  erection  of 
stores. 

King  v.  Vavier.  Building  Inspector  of  Township 
of  Lyndhurst,  2  N.  J,  Adv.  R.  No.  21,  p.  358  (May 
24,  1924).  Alteration  of  building  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  a  store. 

Plymouth   Co.   v.   Bigelow,   Superintendent   of 


Buildings,  Newark,  N.  J.,  reported  in  The  Sun, 
July  22,  1924,  p.  I.  Erection  of  four-story  apart- 
ment and  store  building. 

R.  and  B.  Realty  and  Construction  Co.,  Inc., 
V.  Jelleme,  Building  Inspector  of  City  of  Passaic, 
2  N.  J.  Adv.  R.  No.  21,  p.  356  (May  24,  1924). 
Erection  of  three  two-family  houses. 

White  V.  Bower,  Building  Inspector  of  Borough 
of  Ridgeiield,  and  the  Borough  of  Ridgeiield,  2 
N.  J.  Adv.  R.  No.  21,  p.  357  (May  24,  1924).  Erec- 
tion of  office  building. 

In  these  five  cases  mandamus  to  compel  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  the  struc- 
ture in  the  district  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  zoning  ordinance,  was  granted,  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Nutley  case. 

New  York.  City  of  New  York  v.  Holsman,  re- 
ported in  New  York  Law  Journal,  August  7,  1924, 
p.  1523  (Supreme  Court,  Special  Term).  Suit  to 
enjoin  the  removal  of  sand  from  lands  owned  by 
defendants,  and  situated  in  a  residential  district. 
The  defendants  are  not  erecting  any  building  on 
the  lands,  nor  are  they  using  them  for  business 
purposes,  except  in  so  far  as  is  involved  in  the 
removal  of  the  sand.  Held  that  it  does  not  come 
within  the  uses  prohibited  in  a  residence  district 
by  the  New  York  City  zoning  resolution.  That 
the  use  is  but  temporary  is  conceded  by  the  city 
and  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  as  fast  as  excava- 
tions are  made  and  the  sand  carted  away  the 
openings  in  the  ground  are  filled  up  with  earth 
hauled  in  the  same  carts  as  are  used  to  remove 
the  sand.  Assuming,  however,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  zoning  resolution  to  prevent  such 
use  of  vacant  premises,  such  resolution  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  invalid.  Sand  is  valuable 
property,  and  the  owner  of  land  upon  which  there 
is  sand  or  other  valuable  property  cannot  con- 
stitutionally T)e  prevented  from  severing  and  sell- 
ing it.  No  authorities  on  the  question  were  cited 
by  either  party  or  discovered  by  the  court.  Mo- 
tion for  injunction  denied. 

People  ex  rel.  Smith  v.  Walsh,  reported  in  New 
York  Law  Journal,  July  12,  1924,  p.  1335.  Cer- 
tiorari from  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Standards 
and  Appeals  permitting  the  erection  of  a  garage 
for  more  than  five  cars  in  a  residence  district  cre- 
ated by  the  New  Yok  City  zoning  resolution.  Held 
that  the  board  could  have  taken  this  action  under 
its  authority  to  vary  the  provisions  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  avoid  practical  difficulties  or  unnecessary 
hardships ;  in  which  case  this  court  would  have 
been  limited  to  the  inquiry  whether  it  had  juris- 
diction. Instead,  it  granted  the  application  on  the 
ground  that  the  community  interest  would  best 
be  served  and  the  integrity  of  the  zoning  resolu- 
tion be  best  maintained  by  permitting  the  garage. 
The  case  is  therefore  before  this  court  on  its 
merits,  and  is  referred  to  a  referee  for  the  taking 
of  further  testimony. 

Ohio.    Kahn  Bros.  Co.  v.  City  of  Youngstown, 
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Bellflower  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Tarvia-built  1905. 


Both  were  new  in  1905 — 

Today  the  Tarvia  Street  is  Still  Good 

CLEVELAND,  1905!  Bellflower  Avenue  paved 
with  Tarvia !  Traffic  in  those  days  was  almost 
entirely  "horse-and-carriage."  Occasionally  a  motor 
car  passed  —  a  puffing,  high-seated  affair. 

Time  brings  its  changes.  The  old-time  cars  are 
junk.  But  the  Tarvia  pavement  on  Bellflower 
Avenue,  after  nearly  20  years  of  constant  traffic, 
is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  laid. 

Nor  is  this  exceptional.  At  remarkably  small 
cost,  Tarvia  streets  can  be  kept  good  for  many 
years.  And  in  addition:  Tarvia  pavements  will  not 
wave,  roll  or  rut.  Tarvia  pavements  are  skid-proof 
because  of  their  granular  surface. 

Thousands  of  Tarvia  streets  and  roads  have 
proved  that — for  the  money  spent — Tarvia  gives 
more  mileage  and  the  most  years  of  satisfactory 
pavement  service. 

On  request,  we  will  gladly  send  you  descriptive 
booklet,  construction  data  and  specifications. 


For  Road  Construction 
Rppair  and  Maintenance 


Company 


New  York 
St.  Louis 

Detroit  Kansas  Uity       liirmlnirl 

Minneapolis   Salt  Lake  City  Bethlehem       Lebanon 
Younffstown  Milwaukee  Toledo  Columbus 

Baltimore        Syracuse  New  Orleans  Rochester 

In  Canada : 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Umlted 
Montreal  Toronto  St.  John    N.  B. 

WinnipeK  VancouTer  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Common  Pleas  Court  of  Mahoning  County,  re- 
ported in  25  Ohio  Nisi  Prius  Reports.  New 
Series,  p.  31 ;  also  in  22  Ohio  Law  Bulletin,  June 
16,  1924,  No.  13.  The  provision  of  the  Youngs- 
town  Zoning  Ordinance  forbidding  the  erection  of 
an  apartment  house  in  a  given  district  is  valid, 
and  the  ordinance  constitutional.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  ordinance  will  not  be  enjoined  on  the 
ground  that  the  restriction  is  for  the  benefit  of 
adjacent  property  owners  and  for  purely  aesthetic 
purposes.  On  the  contrary,  the  erection  of  such 
a  house  in  the  locality  in  question  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  health,  safety,  convenience  and 
general  welfare.  The  decision  discusses  the  entire 
subject  exhaustively  and  cites  numerous  authori- 
ties. 

Santangelo  v.  City  of  Cincinnati,  Superior  Court 
of  Cincinnati,  June  18,  1924.  The  official  syllabus 
of  this  case,  briefly  referred  to  in  the  August 
"Notes,"  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  building  permit  does  not  constitute  a  contract  or 
create   any  vested   interest. 

2.  The  Building  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Cincin- 
nati has  jurisdiction  and  discretion  to  revoke  a  building 
permit  granted  by  him  when  the  application  contains 
material  misrepresentation  or  the  work  authorized_  there- 
under is  proceeding  in  violation  of  law,  including  the 
Occupational  Tax  Law. 

'  3.  Where  a  building  permit  fs  granted  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Zoning  Law  and  is  revoked  bf 
Building  Commissioner  after  said  law  goes  into  effect, 
subsequent  permission  to  proceed  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Zoning  Law  when  substantial  construc- 
tion  has   not   already    commenced. 

4.  The  Cincinnati  Zonine  Law  (Ordinance  No.  71-1924, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio)  is  a  valid  and  constitutional  ordinance. 

5.  The  provisions  of  the  Cincinnati  Zoning  Ordinance 
are    independent    and    the    provisions    thereof    restricting 


residential  property  from  invasion  by  business  enter- 
prises is  a  reasonable  regulation  well  within  the  police 
power  of  the  municipality. 

The  court  in  its  opinion  considers  the  entire 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  zoning  at 
length  and  from  many  points  of  view. 

Recent  Zoning  Literature 

The  National  Municipal  Review  for  September, 
1924,  will  contain  a  paper  by  Edward  M.  Bassett, 
Esq.,  Counsel  of  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York 
and  Director  of  Legal  Division  of  Regional  Plan 
of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  entitled  "Constitu- 
tionality of  Zoning  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Court 
Decisions."  The  same  author  has  contributed  to 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  July  13,  1924,  a  more 
popular  article  on  "How  Zoning  Halted  Exodus 
of  Residents  from  New  York  City." 

In  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal  of 
March,  1924,  p.  185,  will  be  found  a  contribution 
from  J.  P.  Chamberlain  and  Sterling  Pierson  upon 
"Zoning  Laws  and  Ordinances." 

A  "Statement  and  Evidence  Submitted  on  Pend- 
ing Zoning  Ordinance,  to  City  Council  of  Cincin- 
nati on  the  24th  day  of  January,  1924,"  has  been 
issued  by  the  United  City  Planning  Committee  of 
Cincinnati.  In  this  sixty-page  pamphlet  will  be 
found  the  statements  of  experts  and  the  reports 
of  leading  authorities  with  regard  to  zoning  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health,  recreation,  housing, 
social  welfare,  real  estate  values,  engineering,  con- 
stitutionality, experience  in  other  cities,  etc.  The 
pamphlet  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject. 


The  Municipal  Bond  Market 


By  Sanders  Shanks,  Jr. 

Editor,   The  Bond  Buyer 


THE  ever  advancing  and  seemingly  impreg- 
nable strength  of  the  municipal  bond  market 
has  withstood  surprisingly  the  heat  of  the 
summer  and  the  absence  of  many  investors  and 
bond  men.  The  summer  is  usually  the  dullest  sea- 
son of  the  year,  but  this  year  the  market  continues 
to  advance  with  the  year. 

During  the  early  part  of  August,  it  seemed  as 
though  there  was  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  new 
issues,  and  consequently  when  Baltimore,  Md., 
offered  $8,510,000  4s  and  5s,  a  group  of  New  York 
and  Baltimore  bankers,  headed  by  Kountze  Broth- 
ers, purchased  the  issue  at  an  approximate  yield 
of  4.08  per  cent. 

Later  in  the  month  the  City  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
offered  for  sale  various  issues  of  4  per  cent  bonds 
which  were  taken  by  a  syndicate,  which  paid  3.99 
per  cent. 

The  greatest  demand  at  present  is  for  short- 
term  investments,  owing  to  depressed  business  con- 
ditions and  the  resultant  abundance  of  idle  funds. 
The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  just  borrowed 
$2,000,000  at  2  per  cent  for  three  months. 

Another  interesting  bond  sale  was  that  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  which  sold  $9,000,000  Highway 
4S  and  $3,000,000  Soldiers'  Compensation  454s  at 
a  net  interest  cost  to  the  state  of  4.08  per  cent  and 
-4.11  per  cent  respectively.  In  June  of  this  year, 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  market  was  ex- 
ceptionally good   ($280,000,000  bonds  were  under- 


written at  that  time),  Illinois  sold  a  similar  issue 
of  Highway  bonds  at  4.29  per  cent,  a  difference 
of  i/s  of  I  per  cent  interest  cost. 

Every  attractive  bond  issue  that  has  been 
floated  this  month  has  been  sought  by  a  great  list 
of  eager  bidders,  each  having  figured  his  profit 
on  the  smallest  margin  justifiable  to  handle  the 
issue.  The  result  was,  in  one  particular  case,  that 
the  purchaser  of  the  bonds  only  covered  his  near- 
est competitor  by  one  cent  o^n  a  thousand  dollar 
bond. 

Municipalities  which  have  had  the  good  fortune 
or  good  judgment  to  have  profited  by  this  market 
have  saved  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  per  cent 
in  interest  over  borrowing  done  a  year  ago. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  a  few  of  the 
most  important  issues  floated  during  the  month: 

Coupon      Net 

Rate       Yield 

.A.mount  Borrower  Maturity       (%)        (%) 

$708,000  State  of   Maryland...  1927-39  4'/^  4.05 

8,510,000     Baltimore,    Md 1926-42  5  &  4  4.08 

1,624,000     Trenton,    N.    J 1926-60  414  <12 

411,297     Utica,    N.    Y 1925-44  4  S.99 

776,750     Minneapolis,   Minn 1925-44  4J4  4.18 

3.330,000     Cincinnati,    Ohio 1925-43  iyi  4.22 

4,000,000     Denver,   Colo 1943-62  4li  4.31 

2,000,000     Los    Angeles 1925-64  4J4  4.45 

1,750,000     Charlotte,    N.   C. 1926-65  i'A  4.45 

1,035,000     Greensboro,  N.  C 1926-45  4J^  4.57 

500,000    Tampa,    Fla. 1929-48  5  4.73 

950,000     Miami,    Fla. 1986-54  4J4  4.84 

4,350,000  San  Antonio,   Tex....  1026-64  5  4.00 
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Photograph  shown   above  taken   in   1904 


Pounded  21  Years  by  Traffic 

and  still  in  splendid  condition 

Laid  in  1903 — twenty-one  years  ago — the  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt  paving  on  Cadillac  Square,  Detroit,  is  still  carrying 
heavy  traffic  with  but  little  signs  of  wear. 

What  other  bituminous  paving  material  could  equal  this 
record?  Yet  it  is  just  one  of  hundreds  proving  the  remarkable 
durability  and  economy  of  Trinidad — a  native-lake  asphalt. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  pavements  not  only  hold  world's 
records  for  long-life,  but  for  low  cost  per  year  of  service.  They 
are  attractive,  resilient  and  noiseless. 

We  have  some  interesting  data  regarding  this  nature-made 
paving  material.   Write  for  it  at  once. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  St.  Louis  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Kansas  City 

TRINIDAD  As^iS^LT 
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City  Managership  as  an 
Established  Profession 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that  city 
managership  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
professions  in  America,  the  following  table, 
compiled  by  The  American  City  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  City  Managers'  Association,  in- 
dicates that  it  is  already  offering  a  real  career  for 
men  of  ability  who  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to 
municipal  administration.  The  table  lists  only 
the  men — 59  of  them — who  have  already  had  ser- 
vice of  five  years  or  more  in  this  new  profession : 
A  complete  list  of  city  manager  cities,  corrected 
to  March,  1924,  with  a  record  of  the  number  of 
cities  which  have  adopted  the  plan  each  year,  will 
be  found  on  page  14  of  the  1924  Municipal  Index. 


Name 


Now  City  Manager  of 


C.  Arrasmith Fillmore,  Calif 

C.  R.  Ashbumer Stockton,  Calif 

W.  E.  Baumgartner Alpena,  Mich 

Philip  H.  Beauvais Royal  Oak,  Mich 

Edw.  A.  Beck Lynchburg,  Va 

C.  A.  Bingham Lima,  Ohio 

E.  P.  Bridges Griffin,  Ga 

R.  H.  Brinkley Suffolk,  Va 

0.  E.  Carr Dubuque,  la 

F.  G.  Connelly Estherville,  la 

Abram  Cook Waycross,  Ga 

W.  M.  Cotton Ashtabula,  Ohio 

J.  J.  Curie Cynthiana,  Ky 

Oscar  Dobbs Palatka,  Fla 

J.  H.  Duchastel Outremont,  Que 

0.  J.  S.  Ellingson Sherman,  Tex 

1.  R.  Ellison Muskegon,  Mich 

H.  J.  Graeser Temple,  Tex 

J.  0.  Gregg Iowa  Falls,  la 

W.  P.  Hammersley Norwood,  Mass 

H.  V  Hennen Denton,  Tex 

L.  J.  Houston,  Jr Fredericksburg,  Va.. . . 

Wm.  T.  Howie Towanda,  Pa 

V.  J.  Hultquist Alcoa,  Tenn 

W.  P.  Hunter Roanoke,  Va 

A.  V.  Hyde Taylor,  Tex 

F.  L.  Jenkins Portland,  Mich 

0.  0.  Johnson Sturgis,  Mich 

George  Johnston Cadillac,  Mich 

8.  S.  King Rome,  Ga 

W.  D.  Kochersperger. . . .  Mifflinburg,  Pa 

Fred  H.  Locke Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 

G.  J.  Long Webster  City,  la 

T.  W.  McMillan Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. . 

Eugene  Masters St.  Augustine,  Fh. . . 

B.  I.  Miller West  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  K  Mitchell Glasgow,  Mont 

C.  M.  Osbom Kenosha,  Wis 

Harrison  G.  Otis Clarksburg,  W.  Va 

W.  J.  OWatt ViUesca,  la 

R.L.  Pickett High  Point.N.  C 

W.  E.  Reynolds Abna,  Mich 

E.  A.  Rolison Redding,  Calif 

Wilder  M.  Rich Alexandria,  Va 

Kenyon  Riddle Kelsey  City,  Fla 

R.  W.  Rigsby Durham,  N  .  C 

Martin  S.  Ruby Lubbock,  Tex 

L.  L.  Ryan McCracken,  Kans 

J.  H.  Sanders Crystal  Falls,  Mich. . 

C.  C.  Schult* Wilmette,  111 

H.  H.  Sherer Glencoe,  111 

J.  E.  Smith Clark,  S.  Dak 

Geo.  W.  Thompson Westmount,  Que. . . . 

Theo.  H.  Townsend St.  Johns,  Mich 

H.  F.  Traxler Janesville,  Wis 

Dan  H.  Vincent Big  Rapids,  Mich — 

Bert  C.  Welb Atchison,  Kans 

W.  H.  Wigglesworth ....  Durango,  Colo 

H.  L.  Woolhiser Winnetka,  111 


Date  of  First 
No.    Appointment  as 
Cities     a  City  Man- 
Served  ager 
October,  1918 
September,  1908 
May,  1918 
May,  1918 
March,  1914 
April,  1915 
December,  1918 
August,  1919 
March,  1914 
May,  1919 
January,  1917 
October,  1917 
January,  1918 
June,  1919 
July,  1918 
April,  1916 
April,  1916 
August,  1918 
March,  1917 
March,  1918 
May,  1919 
October,  1918 
April,  1918 
July,  1919 
September,  1918 
April,  1918 
January,  1919 
May,  1918 
April,  1918 
April,  1919 
January,  1919 
May,  1918 
April,  1917 
April,  1916 
April,  1918 
July,  1919 
February,  1919 
January,  1918 
August,  1915 
May,  1919 
March,  1919 
May,  1919 
August,  1918 
August,  1918 
July,  1914 
May.  1919 
December,  1917 
May,  1919 
April,  1917 
August,  1917 
January,  1914 
May,  1912 
AprU,  1913 
July,  1919 
August,  1918 
July,  1918 
July,  1917 
April,  1919 
I^y,  1917 


Preparing  for  Fire  Prevention  Week 

NEW  campaign  literature,  distributed  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  has  been  issued  by  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  Boston, 
Mass.,  for  use  in  connection  with  the  1924  Fire 
Prevention  Week  campaign.  This  includes  the 
striking  poster  here  reproduced,  the  original  be- 
ing in  two  colors,  and  measuring  12  x  16  inches. 


FIBE  PREVENTION  WEEK  POSTER 

The  new  Fire  Prevention  Week  Handbook  is  a 
50-page  manual  for  the  guidance  of  committees 
planning  Fire  Prevention  Week  observances  and 
of  teachers  and  school  officials  interested  in  school 
fire  prevention  exercises.  It  is  available  at  15 
cents  per  copy.  Other  material  now  ready  for 
distribution  includes  a  4-page  leaflet,  "The  Story 
of  Fire  Prevention  Week,"  Fire  Prevention  Week 
stickers  and  speech  texts,  and  a  poster  prize  con- 
test   announcement. 

Growth  of  the  Safety  Council 
Movement 

THAT  the  promotion  of  human  safety  is  funda- 
mentally a  community  problem  is  evidenced 
by  the  mobilization  of  civic  interests  in  25 
cities  of  the  country  to  combat  industrial  and  pub- 
lic accidents  within  the  last  six  months.  The 
number  of  communities  now  engaged  in  organ- 
ized safety  work  is  60,  with  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  more  than  20,000,000  and  a  registration  of 
2,500,000  motor  vehicles. 


fttE    AMERICAN    ClfV 


A  SPEEDY  TRUCK 

20%  MORE  POWER 
17  MILES  TO  THE  GALLON 

WILLYS-KNIGHT  MOTOR 


$ 


1095 


Chassis  f.o.b.  Detroit 


The  advent  of  the  new  FEDERAL- 
KNIGHT  marks  a  new  era  in  truck 
transportation. 

One  hundred  million  dollars  worth 
of  Federal  trucks  in  service  testify  to 
Federal  efficiency  and  durability.  The 
world-famous  Willys-Knight  motor 
adds  new  economies  and  satisfaction 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  motor  truck 
field. 

No  valves  to  grind.  No  carbon-clean- 


ing.   Upkeep  costs  are  cut  50%. 

Long  life  is  an  attribute  common  to 
all  Federal  trucks.  And  long  life  has 
won  international  fame  for  the  Willys- 
Knight  motor.  How  long,  no  one 
knows.  No  IVillys-Knight  motor 
has  ever  been  k.nown  to  wear  out. 

The  amazingly  low  first  cost,  and 
matchless  economy  in  service,  make 
this  new  Federal  the  greatest  value 
ever  offered  in  a  high-speed  truck. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

rElJCIfML  fiNllllTl 

A  SPEEDY  BUSINESS    TRUCK 
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As  defined  by  the  National  Safety  Council,  a 
Class  A  community  safety  council  is  an  indepen- 
dent organization  directed  by  a  paid  and  full-time 
secretary-manager  and  operating  on  a  yearly 
budget  of  approximately  $10,000.  Forty-two  cities 
now  have  Class  A  councils,  as  follows : 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Bellingham,  Wash. 
Buffalo,  N.   Y. 
Charleston,   VV.    Va. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colo. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Everett,  Wash. 
Flint,   Mich. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Louisville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Va. 
Paterson,  N.  J. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Reading-Berks,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.   Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.   Paul,  Minn. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


More  than  5,000  men  and  women  influential  in 
business,  civic,  social  and  educational  circles  are 
volunteer  workers  in  local  safety  councils.  These 
people  are  giving  freely  of  their  time  and  money 
in  the  work  of  preventing  public  accidents.  A  re- 
cent survey  of  schools  shows  that  more  than  2,- 
000,000  school  children  are  taking  part  in  the  com- 
munity safety  work  as  a  part  of  their  regular  class- 
room work. 

Government  Aid  to  Housing 
in  Canada 

From  a  statement  dated  July  22,  1924,  of  the 
Department  of  Health  of  Canada,  it  is  learned 
that  up  to  March  31,  1924,  6,244  houses  had  been 
erected  in  179  municipalities  with  the  aid  of  gov- 
ernment loans  under  the  provisions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Project  for  Housing,  enacted  December  3, 
1918.  This  law  provides  for  the  loan  of  moneys 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  Canada  to  the 
Provincial  Governments,  the  latter  to  loan  said 
moneys  to  housing  societies,  companies  or  indi- 
vidual owners  of  lots.  The  total  amounts  loaned 
to  the  provinces  up  to  the  date  mentioned  were : 

Manitoba     $1,975,000.00 

New    Brunswick 1,525,000.00 

Ontario      9,350,000.00 

British    Columbia 1,701,500.00 

Quebec      7,369,689.62 

Nova     Scotia 1,537,000.00 

Prince    Edward    Island 50,000.00 

$23,508,189.62 

Real  Estate  Boards  Adopt  Advance 
Code  of  Ethics 

COMPLETE  revision  of  the  code  of  business 
ethics  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  was  voted  at  the  closing  gen- 
eral session  of  the  Association's  annual  conven- 
tion last  month.  "Underlying  all  is  the  land. 
Upon  its  wide  utilization  and  widely  allocated 
ownership  depend  the  survival  and  growth  of 
free  institutions  and  of  our  civilization,"  the  pre- 
amble of  the  new  code  states,  setting  forth  the 
social  responsibility  of  the  Association  and  of 
the  local  real  estate  boards  that  make  up  its 
membership.  "The  realtor  is  the  instrumentality 
through   which   the   land    resource  of   the   nation 


reaches  its  highest  use  and  through  which  land 
ownership  attains  its  widest  distribution.  He  is  a 
creator  of  homes,  a  builder  of  cities,  a  developer 
of  industries  and  productive  farms.  Such  functions 
impose  obligations  beyond  those  of  ordinary  com- 
merce." 

The  Busy  Bee  and  the  Traffic  Lamp 


A  swarm  of  bees 
that  clustered  on  the 
red  globe  of  a  traffic 
lamp  on  Main  Street, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  one 
afternoon  recently, 
attracted  the  attention 
of  a  large  crowd  of 
passers-by.  While 
traffic  officers  and 
others  debated  on  how 
best  to  dispose  of  the 
visitors,  the  problem 
was  solved  by  an  old 
colored  man,  who, 
seeing  in  the  swarm  a 
worth-while  prize, 
gathered  the  bees  into 
a  small  wooden  box 
and   departed. 


The  Legal  Aspects  of  Milk  Control 

In  Public  Health  Reports  for  July  18,  1924, 
James  A.  Tobey  of  the  National  Health  Council, 
New  York,  has  assembled  a  list  of  121  court  de- 
cisions of  the  highest  courts  of  appeal  in  31 
states  and  the  Federal  Government  which  deal 
with  some  phase  of  milk  regulation.  In  com- 
menting on  these  decisions  Mr.  Tobey  says,  in 
part: 

"On  few  public  health  subjects  is  there  such  a 
unanimity  of  opinion  by  courts  of  last  resort  as 
on  milk  control.  The  regulation  of  milk  and  milk 
supplies  has  been  repeatedly  upheld  as  a  valid  ex- 
ercise of  the  police  power.  The  police  power  is 
the  inherent  power  of  the  state  to  enact  laws, 
within  constitutional  limitations,  to  promote  pub- 
lic safety,  health,  morals,  comfort,  and  welfare. 
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The  Worlds  Greatest  Iron  lence  Builders 

Experience  Makes  Peifect 


Safeguard   Your  Reservoir   With  a 
STEWART  Iron  Fence— 

a  fence  that  is  BEAUTIFTTIi — 

and  PEBMAmSNT — 

and  STBONO  against  unlawful  invaders. 

Our  long  experience  of  forty  years  qualifies  us — 

to  advise  you  as  to  the  tjrpe  of  fence  best  adapted  to  your  particular  needs, 

to  submit  designs  from  our  own  draughtsmen  or  to  use  your  specifications,   and 

to  give  PROMPT  SERVICE  AT  PROPER  PRICES. 

Protect  the  Children's   Playgrounds,  Too. 

A  practical  fence  for  parks  and  playgrounds,  as  well  as  for  municipal  waterworks, 
sewage  disposal  plants,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  etc.,  is  the  STEWART  Chainliuk 
Wire  Fence,  made  of  genuine  open-hearth  galvanized  fabric  with  interlocking  mesh, 
with  fittings  of  pressed  or  forged  steel. 

Are  Your  City's   Park  and  Cemetery 
Entrances  Beautiful? 

The  world's  most  beautiful  designs  in  ornamental  iron  fences  and  gates  are  available 
for  your  city's  nse  in  our  "Book  of  Designs  C."    Hundreds  of  these  fences  and 

fates  have  been  installed  by  municipal  cemeteries, 
let  us  know  your  requirements  in  either  Iron  or  Chainlink  Wire  Fence,  and  we  will 
submit   designs  and  estimates  of  cost. 

THE  STEWART  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY,  INC. 

216  STEWART  BLOCK  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

^'The  World's  Greatest  Iron  Fence  Builders'' 
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It  was  a  power  possessed  by  the  states  before  they 
granted  certain  rights  to  the  Federal  Government, 
as  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  and  it  has 
never  been  relinquished  by  them.  The  police 
power  is  the  basis  of  all  public  health  work  with- 
in the  state.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
final  arbiter  on  all  matters  arising  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  has  held  on  several  occa- 
sions that  milk  regulations  form  a  valid  exercise 
of  this  police  power." 

Among  the  activities  which  have  been  upheld 
in  these  decisions  are : 

Delegation  of  the  power  of  control  over  milk 
to  boards  of  health 

Fixing  of  standards  of  milk 

Regulation  of  the  inspection  of  dairies  and  of 
cattle 

The  tuberculin  test 

Prevention  of  adulteration  of  milk,  and  pen- 
alties for  it 

Licensing  of  milk  dealers,  dairies  and  sellers 

Destroying  impure  milk  or  that  handled  con- 
trary to  regulations 

Pasteurization   or   certification   requirements. 

Food  Handlers  Regulated 

THE  California  State  Board  of  Health  Bulletin 
reports  that  Santa  Ana  has  adopted  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  the  physical  examination  of 
food  handlers,  and  that  Orange  will  take  similar 
action.  Ordinances  requiring  the  supervision  and 
medical  examination  of  food  handlers  are  in  force 
in  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach,  and  Bakersfield  is 
considering  a  similar  measure. 


Per  Capita  Costs  of  Police  Service 
in  Twenty-Seven  Cities 

THERE  are  Z2,  cities  in  the  United  States  with 
over  200,000  population.  The  Kansas  City 
Public  Service  Institute  has  secured  police 
statistics  for  1923  from  27  of  them  and  has  com- 
piled the  following  table  from  statistics  received. 
The  populations  and  areas  used  in  the  calcula- 
tions are  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census : 

Per  Capita 
Expend!-       Population 

tures  for  per 
City                                                 Police  Service  Square  Miles 

Boston $5 .  60  17,850 

Philadelphia 5.16  15,020 

New  York 4 .90  19,850 

Newark 4.68  18,840 

Providence 4 .  58  13,640 

Detroit 4.43  15,180 

St.  Louis 4 .  33  13,190 

San  Francisco 4 .  30  12,840 

Buffalo 4.20  13,800 

Los  Angeles 4.00  1,830 

Washington 3 .90  7,910 

Baltimore 3.54  9,790 

Kansas  City 3 .45  6,020 

Seattle 3 .24  5,840 

Rochester 3 .20  9,900 

Cleveland 3 .08  15,770 

Indianapolis 3 .07  7,850 

Milwaukee 3 .05  19,080 

Portland 2 .92  4,330 

St.  Paul 2 .70  4,640 

Minneapolis 2 .  50  8,220 

Atlanta 2 .48  8,320 

Louisville 2 .45  11,500 

Denver 2.43  4,690 

Cincinnati 2 .  36  5,720 

Columbus 2.13  11,560 

Akron 1.40  10,210 


County  and  Municipal  Expenditures,  1917  and  1923 

A  COMPILATION   of   total   and   per   capita  per  cent  of  the  total   in   1924.     Fire  department 

costs    of    government   in   the   counties   and  costs  are  12.2  per  cent  of  the  total, 
municipalities  of  New  Jersey  has  been  made  In   a  statement   accompanying   the   report,    Mr. 

by    Sedley    H.    Phinney,    Secretary    of    the    New  Phinney   pointed   out   that   figures    recently   made 

Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities,  and  is  be-  public  by   the    United    States    Census    Bureau   in- 

ing  sent  to  mayors  and  finance  directors  through-  dicate  that  per  capita  costs  of  government  in  cities 

out  the  state.    The  costs  (exclusive  of  school  sys-  all   over   the   country  have  about  doubled   in  the 

tems)   are  summarized  in  the  following  table:  last  ten  years.     He  said  that  the  public  expects 

Expenditures  in  1917 Expenditures  in  1923 

Number  Governmental  Units  Total  Per  Capita*  Total  Per  Capita* 

21     Counties    $18,442,806.09  $6.14  $32,642,119.16  $9  70 

47     Cities     32,090,427.50  18.10  56,201,206.10  28  20 

24     Towns      4,598,624.03  13.50  7,468,847.29  18  70 

208     Boroughs     4,000,420.06  11.85  8,673,119.89  16  80 

234     Townships   and    3    villages 3,503,582.13  6.96  6,597,140.45  13!75 

Per  capita  costs  have  been  used  instead  of  tax  and  demands  a  better  scale  of  municipal  services 
rates  because  they  are  thought  to  be  a  more  re-  than  even  a  few  years  ago.  These  include  munic- 
liable  criterion  by  which  to  compare.  Tax  rates  ipal  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  swimming  pools 
are  affected  by  the  percentage  of  true  to  assessed  and  golf  links,  better  police  regulation  of  traffic, 
valuations  and  these  are  very  irregular  throughout  municipal  clinics  for  tuberculosis,  dentistry,  and 
the  state.  Per  capita  costs,  on  the  other  hand,  give  other  services ;  public  water-supplies,  with  larger 
a  good  basis  for  comparison  except  in  the  case  quantity,  better  quality  and  higher  pressure,  and 
of  shore  resort  cities,  in  which  the  presence  of  many  other  services  too  numerous  to  mention, 
large  floating  populations  not  counted  in  the  census  The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  automobiles 
figures  increases  per  capita  costs.  For  example,  the  and  the  building  of  skyscrapers  are  factors  that 
present  average  per  capita  cost  in  the  shore  cities  have  added  materially  to  costs  of  municipal  gov- 
's $77-50  and  in  the  non-resort  cities  the  average  is  ernment. 

^^a53'-*-       1  *  ui       t,       ^u    A-  ^  -u  .•         r  ^u  "^^^  complete  report,  a  document  of  34  mimeo- 

Additional  tables  show  the  distribution  of  these  graphed  pages,  can  be  had  from  Mr    Phinnev  at 

costs    between   various    functions    of    government.  ^j  pgr  copy, 
namely,  police,  fire,  cleaning  and  maintenance  of 
streets,   collection   and   disposal   of   refuse,    street 

lighting,  public  health  and  parks  and  recreation.  r^,   ^^'^^  °"   estimated   population   for  1917   and  i92s. 

■c        iiT  i-  •   •      f  •      1    J-  -i-  Ihese  per  capita  figures  apply  to  the  39  lareest  cities  and 

For   the   entire   municipal   group,   including   cities,  37  largest  boroughs^  and  to  all  the  counties?  towns. 1o^ 

towns  and  boroughs,  police  expenditures  are  15.5  ships,  and  villages. 
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The  Consumers  Gas  Co.  of  Reading,  Pa.,  recently  compared  the  reading  of  their 
Venturi  Station  Gas  Meter  and  a  drum  type  meter  by  two  two-hour  tests.  The  Two 
Meters  Agreed  Within   One  Percent. 

Incidentally,  the  Venturi  Tube  at  this  plant  is  only  lo  inches  diameter,  but  through  it 
160,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  can  be  measured  accurately. 

The  purchase  and  installation  cost  of  a  Venturi  is  remarkably  low. 

The  Venturi  Register  not  only  gives  the  total  "cubic  feet"  (middle  dial)  but  also 
continuously  indicates  (lower  dial)  and  records  (upper  chart)  the  rate  of  flow  in  "cubic 
feet  per  hour." 


Ask  for 
Bulletin  No.  86 


BUILDERS    IRON   FOUNDRY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
"Builders  of  the  Venturi  for  33  Years" 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices  do  not  include   postage  unless  so   stated 


Elements  of  Forestry. — By  Franklin  Moon,  B.  A., 
M.  F.,  Dean,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  University;  and  Nelson  Courtlandt  Brown, 
B.  A.,  M.  P.,  Professor  of  Forest  Utilization,  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University. 
1924.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  reset.  XVII  +  409  pp.  Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

The  new  edition  of  this  text-book  has  been  entirely 
brought  up  to  date  with  special  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress of  forestry  in  the  last  ten  years.  There  are 
two  new  chapters,  on  State  Forest  Activities  and 
National  Forest  Activities.  Others  besides  students 
in  the  classroom  will  find  of  value  the  material  it 
contains,  and  will  be  directed  by  its  use  to  sources 
of  information  on  ji  subject  which  either  directly  or 
indirectly    affects    every    individual. 

Forestry  Almanac. — Compiled  and  edited  by  The 
American  Tree  Association,  1214  16th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  0.  1924.  VIII  +  225  pp.  Illus- 
trated.     $2.00. 

Thi-s  is  the  first  and  only  book  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  It  contains  in  almanac  form  all  the  important 
available  information  regarding  the  forestry  move- 
ment, showing  simply  and  directly  what  has  been  done 
through  organized  agencies  and  what  may  yet  be 
accomplished.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  President  of 
the  Association,  says,  "We  must  put  81  million  acres 
of  idle  land  to  work  growing  trees."  This  volume 
presents  the  means  by  which  such  a  goal  may  be 
approached. 

Facts  on  the  Public  School  Curriculum. — In  the 
Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, Vol.  1,  No.  5.  48  pp.  Tables.  Containing 
material  under  the  following  heads:  Shaping  the 
Nation's  Growth  Through  the  Public  School  Curricu- 
lum; Statutory  and  State  Board  of  Education  Require- 
ments Relative  to  Elementary  Schools  Curricula;  Facts 
on  Time  Allotments  for  Subjects  in  Elementary  Schools 
and  Junior  High  Schools;  Vote  of  Expert  Opinion  on 
Most  Helpful  Books  Dealing  With  Curriculum  Prob- 
lems, together  with  Selected  Annotated  Bibliography; 
New  Courses  of  Study  for  Old.  (Apply  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, 1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.   C.) 

Suggested  Tests  for  Patrolman. — By  Fred  Telford 
and  P.  A.  Moss.  12  quarto  pp.  In  Public  Personnel 
Studies,  July,  1924.  The  preliminary  subject  matter 
deals  with  the  causes  for  the  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  police  administration,  and  the  qualifications 
of  a  patrolman.  The  tests  suggested  for  use  in  select- 
ing patrolmen  represent  the  authors'  best  judgment, 
based  on  existing  civil  service  and  psychological  prac- 
tice, and  both  the  form  and  content  of  the  tests  have 
been  tried  out,  although  not  technically  standardized. 
35  cents.  (Apply  to  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel 
Administration,  Institute  for  Government  Research,  26 
Jackson   Place,    Washington,   D.   C.) 

City  Managership  as  a  Profession. — By  Joseph  A. 
Cohen,  Harvard  College.  21  pp.  as  supplement  of  the 
National  Municipal  Review  for  July,  1924.  Setting 
forth  the  qualifications,  training,  tenure,  salary,  pro- 
motion, and  public  relationships  of  the  city  manager. 
(Apply  to  the  National  Municipal  League,  261  Broad- 
way,   New  York,    N.   Y.) 

Tovm  Planning  Institute  of  Canada. — The  Annual 
Conference  Niimber  (June,  1924)  of  The  Journal  of 
the  Town  Planning  Institute  of  Canada,  giving  the 
major  portion  of  the  transactions,  together  with  reports 
from  the  provinces  which  may  be  taken  to  reflect  the 
status  of  town  planning  throughout  the  Dominion.  24 
quarto  pp.  Map.  (Apply  to  John  M.  Kitchen, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Institute,  Ottawa,  Ontario.) 

Transportation  of  IHilk  by  Motor  Truck. — 18  quarto 
pp.  in  Public  Roads,  a  journal  of  highway  research 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  July,  1924.  Illustrated. 
Giving  the  results  of  a  survey  of  milk  transportation 
for  Philadelphia.,  Detroit,  Baltimore,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis, Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis. 
Prepared  by  Henry  R.  Trumbower,  Economist,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  10  cents.  (Apply  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Diesel  and  Oil  Engineering  Hand  Book. — By  Julius 
Rosbloom.  1924.  Technical  Publishing  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.    Second  Enlarged  Edition,  780  pages.   $5. 

A  very  complete  and  practical  book  of  instructions 
and  ready  reference  on  oil  engines  of  the  high-com- 
pression type,  describing  also  compressors,  pumps, 
and  such  equipment  as  is  necessary  in  oil  engine 
installation,  and  Diesel  electric  drives.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
questions  and  answers,  tables,  formulae,  etc.  The  text 
includes  the  general  discussion  of  the  leading  types  of 
Diesel  engines ;  a  detailed  description  of  the  various 
types  of  Diesel  machinery  with  operating  instructions, 
emergency  repairs,  etc. ;  a  chapter  on  Diesel  electrical 
drives ;  a  chapter  on  technical  terms  and  formulae 
for  the  practical  operation  of  thi-s  type  of  prime  mover; 
a  discussion  of  Wixiliary  machinery,  fuels  and  lubri- 
cants, and  other  text  particularly  useful  to  the  munici- 
pal power-plant  engineer. 

Municipal  Street  Cleaning  in  Philadelphia. — An 
analysis  of  the  problem  of  street  cleaning  and  refuse 
collection  and  disposal,  with  an  evaluation  of  the 
results  attained  during  the  first  year  of  city-wide 
municipal  operation.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  of  Philadelphia.  June,  1924.  109 
pp.      Chart,   tables.      (Apply  to   the   Bureau.) 

The  Relation  of  Sewage  Disposal  to  Water  Supply. — 
By  Jack  J.  Hinman,  Jr.  Presented  at  the  Fifth  Con- 
ference on  Sewage  Treatment,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  October 
22-24,  1923.  Bulletin  64  of  the  Engineering  Extension 
Department,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  May 
7,  1924.  12  pp.  Illustrated.  One  of  the  general 
papers  presented  at  the  Conference.  (Apply  to 
author.  Post  Office  Box  313,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.) 

A  Major  Traffic  Street  Plan  for  Los  Angeles. — Pre- 
pared for  the  Committee  on  Los  Angeles  Plan  of 
Major  Highways  of  the  Traffic  Commission  of  the  City 
and  County  of  Los  Angeles,  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
Harland  Bartholomew,  and  Charles  Henry  Cheney,  Con- 
sulting Board.  P.  P.  Sharpies  is  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
1924.  72  quarto  pp  Maps,  diagrams,  charts, 
tables.  A  close  study  of  the  main  body  of  the  city, 
with  a  consideration  of  thoroughfare  planning  through- 
out the  metropolitain  district,  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding a  broad,  practical,  well-balanced  scheme  for 
handling  traffic,  to  which  the  city  may  gradually 
adjust  itself.  (Apply  to  the  Committee,  215  Wright- 
Callender  Bldg.,    Los   Angeles,   Calif.) 

Prejudice  or  Foreigners. — By  Charles  P.  Weller,  of 
the  League  of  Neighbors,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  An  8-page 
folder,  pleading  for  good-will  and  the  spirit  of  service 
in  overcoming  prejudice  towards  foreigners,  in  order 
that  unity  of  community  life  may  be  secured. 
"America's  fundamental  error  is  in  thinking  of  her 
immigrants  as  liabilities  rather  than  assets."  A  stir- 
ring presentation  of  the  principles  of  democracy  on 
which  the  League  of  Neighbors  in  Elizabeth  is  based. 
(Apply  to  the  author.) 

Licensing  Transient  Merchants  and  Peddlers. — A 
model  ordinance.  By  Ambrose  Fuller,  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Bar,  with  the  St,  Paul  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  Publication  No.  4  of  the  League  of  Min- 
nesota Municipalities.  June,  1924.  10  pp.  Discussing 
some  main  phases  of  the  problem,  which  is  "as  old 
as  civic  life  itself,"  (Apply  to  the  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  University  of  Minnesota  Library,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn.) 

New  Haven  Council  of  Social  Agencies. — Report  of 
the  Survey  Committee  to  the  Executive  Committee,  Part 
I:  Child  Welfare  Work;  Family  Welfare  Work;  Work 
for  Homeless  and  Transient  Men.  1924.  24  pp.  The 
survey  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  Community  Chest  for  fuller  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  measures  that  would  tend  towards  economy,  effi- 
ciency and  greater  helpfulness.  Each  recommendation 
of  the  Survey  Committee  is  coupled  with  the  analysis  of 
the  particular  problem  to  which  it  applies.  The  report 
is  thus  essentially  frank  and  practical.  (Apply  to  Otto 
Davis,  Executive  Secretary,  The  New  Haven  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  82  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.) 
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Alundum    Tile    and    Treads 


For  the  Entrance 

There  are  two  good,  sound  reasons  why  Norton  Floors 
are  recommended  for  the  entrance  to  schools  and  other 
municipal  buildings.  They  have  a  slip-proof  surface  and 
they  are  durable.  Both  are  the  result  of  the  use  of  Alundum 
abrasive. 

The  various  types  and  colors  of  Norton  Floors  make  it 
possible  to  bring  them  into  any  decorative  scheme  and  to 
use  them  in  association  with  the  finest  of  building  materials. 

In  the  entrance  above  Alundum  Aggregates  are  combined  with 
marble  chips  producing  a  beautiful  terrazzo  with  the  added  qualities 
of  durability  and  safety  resulting  from  a  non-slip  surface.  Other 
types  of  Norton  Floors  are  Alundum  Floor  smd  Stair  Tile,  Alundvun 
Ceramic  Mosaic  Tile,  and  Alundum  Aggregate  Tile  and  Treads. 
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Selecting  Employees  for  Public  Service. — Methods 
of  Selecting  Employees  to  Fill  High  Grade  Positions  in 
the  Public  Service.  The  March-April,  1924,  issue  of 
Public  Personnel  Studies,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Personnel  Administration,  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research,  26  .Tackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C.  59  pp.  Explaining  the  theoretical  and  practical 
considerations  involved  in  making  the  selection  through 
competitive  tests  conducted  by  the  central  employment 
agency,  showing  the  extent  to  which  such  agencies 
have  conducted  tests  to  fill  vacancies  in  high-grade 
public  service  positions,  and  the  kind  of  tests  used,  and 
stating  opinions  as  to  the  success  attained.  (Apply  to 
W.   F.  Willoughby,  Director  of  the  Bureau.) 

Thames  Valley  Regional  Plan. — Preliminary  Report 
of  the-  Joint  Town  Planning  Committee  upon  the  Re- 
gional Survey.  By  Thomas  Adams  and  Longstreth 
Thompson,  town  planning  consultants,  121,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  S.  W.  1,  England.  September,  1923. 
53  quarto  pp.  Maps,  diagrams,  tables.  The  land  in 
the  Thames  region  is  mainly  used  for  residence  and 
recreation,  manufacturing  being  of  secondary  impor- 
tance and  considered  in  this  survey  principally^  from 
the  view-point  of  preventing  industries  from  injuring 
other  uses  of  the  land.  The  scope  of  the  survey  and 
plan  includes;  main  .transport  routes;  zoning  proposals; 
density  provisions  and  proposals  as  to  building  linos 
and  heights;  open  spaces;  sites  for  civic  centers; 
places  for  shopping  centers.  The  plan  aims,  not  to 
eliminate  local  town  planning  schemes,  but  to  bring 
about  voluntary  local  collaboration  in  an  acceptable 
general  plan.     (Apply   to   the  consultants.) 

Sanitary  Engineering  in  Virginia. — Report  of  Divi- 
sion of  Sanitary  Engineering,  reprinted  from  the  Bien- 
nial Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  for  1921- 
1923,  in  the  April,  1924,  issue  of  the  Virginia  Health 
Bulletin,  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
37  pp.  Diagrams,  tables.  This  report  covers  the  prog- 
ress made  in  water  and  sewerage  improvements,  with 
especial  consideration  of  filtration  and  chlorination. 
The  tables  give  details  regarding  chlorination  plants 
throughout  the  state,  the  ownership  of  the  water-works, 
and  the  purity  of  the  supplies.  Valuable  information 
about  the  principal  investigations  in  certain  towns  is 
given,  also  important  details  of  the  methods  used  in 
the  sterilization  of  swimming  pools.  (Apply  to  Richard 
Messer,  Chief  Engineer,  State  Board  of  Health,  Rich- 
mond, Va.) 

A  Fuel  Program  for  the  City  of  Buffalo,   N.  Y. — By 

G.  S.  Brewer,  Assistant  Fuel  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  Benjamin  Joy  Hatmaker,  Consulting  Geolo- 
gist, Department  of  Public  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Published  by  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  city  of 
Buffalo.  88  pp.  Map,  charts,  tables.  This  report 
has  been  formulated  with  the  idea  of  attaining  the 
ultimate  elimination  of  smoke,  and  of  guarding  the 
people  of  Bulfalo  against  the  current  annoyances  due 
to  a  chaotic  fuel  situation,  especially  a  shortage  of  gas 
Bupply  at  times  when  it  is  most  needed.  (Apply  to 
Department  of   Public   Works,   Buffalo,    N.    Y.) 

Books  for  Social  Workers. — A  selected  list  com- 
piled and  annotated  by  the  St.  Loiiis  Library  School, 
Class  of  1924,  at  the  request  of  the  Community 
Council  of  St.  Louis.  43  pp.  in  the  Library  School 
Number  (June,  1924)  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
Monthly  Bulletin.  (Apply  to  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
Librarian,   St.   Louis,  Mo.) 

Regulation  of  Plumbing. — Recommended  Minimum 
Requirements  for  Plumbing  in  Dwellings  and  Similar 
Buildings.  Final  report  of  Subcommittee  on  Plumbing 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Building  Code  Com- 
mittee, submitted  July  3,  1923.  In  the  Elimination  of 
Waste  Series  published  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Published  1924.  XV  -f  260  pp. 
Drawings,  charts,  tables.  The  subject  is  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sanitarian,  manufacturer, 
plumber,  and  inspector,  but  first  of  all  in  relation  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  house  dweller.  The  Sub- 
committee, appointed  by  Secretary  Hoover  in  1921, 
was  as  follows :  George  C.  Whipple,  Chairman,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Harvard  University; 
Harry  Y.  Carson,  research  engineer,  American  Cast 
Iron  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  William  C.  Groeni- 
ger,  consulting  engineer,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Thomas  F. 
Hanley,  of  Hanley  &  Company,  mechanical  engineers 
ajid  contractors,  Chicago;  A.  E.  Hansen,  hydraulic  and 
sanitary  engineer.  New  York  City;  James  A.  Messer, 
President,  James  A.  Messer  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  William  J.  Spencer,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Build- 
ing Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Albert  L.  Webster,  consulting  engineer,  New  York 
City.  35  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office,    Washington,   D.    C.) 


Tractive  Resistance  and  Related  Characteristics  of 
Roadway  Surfaces. — By  T.  R.  Agg.  An  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Iowa  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  PuIjHc  Roads 
and  tlie  Iowa  Highway  Commission.  Bulletin  67  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station.  February  6,  1924. 
62  pp.  Views,  charts,  tables.  (Apply  to  Iowa  Engji- 
neering  Experiment    Station,    Ames,    Iowa.) 

The  President's  Conference  on  Outdoor  Recreation. — 
The  Conference  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
22-24,  1924.  Addresses,  resolutions,  etc.,  reported  in 
the  July  number  of  The  Playground.  80  pp.  40  cents. 
(Apply  to  The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association 
of  America,   315  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Municipal  Drug  Control. — By  Charles  V.  Craster, 
M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J.  4  pp.  in  the  May,  1924,  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Newark,  N.  J.  An  address  read  before  the  Central 
Atlantic  States  Association  of  American  Dairy  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  at  New  York,  April  28,  1924,  setting 
forth  the  need  of  control  of  the  purity  and  strength  of 
drugs,  and  the  standards  of  their  manufacture,  showing 
what  the  legal  requirements  are,  and  giving  incidents 
illustrative  of  the  benefit  of  drug  supervision.  (Apply 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Newark,  N.  J.) 

Relieving  Congestion  on  Atlanta's  Streets. — Reprinted 
from  Electric  Railway  Journal  of  March  15,  1924. 
3  quarto  pp.  A  review  of  the  preliminary  report  made 
to  the  City  Council  of  Atlanta  by  John  A.  Beeler, 
consulting  engineer,  of  New  York  City.  This  report 
recommends  making  changes  in  Atlanta's  downtown 
district,  relocation  and  wider  spacing  of  car  stops, 
double  berthing,  additional  raised  safety  loading  plat- 
forms, more  street  collectors,  parking  restrictions,  and 
coordinating  the  movement  of  other  traffic  with  those 
of  the  street  cars.  (Apply  to  The  Beeler  Organization, 
52   Vanderbilt   Avenue,    New   York,    N.   Y.) 

What  Planning  Has  Done  for  Cities. — By  George  B. 
Ford,  President,  National  Conference  on  City  Planning. 
1924.  21  pp.  An  analysis  of  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  by  the  Conference  to  about  200  cities 
known  for  their  planning  activity.  The  various  kinds 
of  planning  are  shown  and  typical  projects  are  con- 
sidered, with  effective  methods  of  getting  the  plans 
authorized  and  paid  for,  and  statements  of  saving  in 
money  or  convenience,  safety  and  beauty.  (Apply  to 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  130  East 
22nd   Street,    New  York,   N.   Y.) 

City  Planning  in  Somerville,  Mass. — Annual  Report 
of  the  Somerville  Planning  Board  for  the  Year  1923, 
together  with  Preliminary  Survey  and  Program  for 
a  City  Plan,  prepared  by  the  Technical  Advisory  Cor- 
poration, consulting  engineers,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  128  pp.  Illustrated.  The  report  of  the 
Planning  Board  summarizes  its  previous  recommenda- 
tions and  outlines  the  present  status  of  the  city 
planning  work  in  Somerville,  with  the  Board's  recom- 
mendations for  the  future.  An  interim  zoning  ordi- 
nance is  given.  Most  of  the  sections  of  the  consultants' 
report  are  followed  by  definite  recommendations,  effec- 
tively displayed,  regarding  town  action  on  the  points 
under  discussion.  'The  Program  is  in  two  sections : 
Matters  Requiring  Immediate  Action ;  Matters  Re- 
quiring Action  in  Near  Future.  (Apply  to  the  con- 
sulting  engineers.) 

American  Association  for  Promoting  Hygiene  and 
Public  Baths. — Journal  of  the  Association,  Volume  VI. 
April,  1924.  117  pp.  Illustrated.  Containing,  be- 
sides notes  and  comment  on  various  matters  connected 
with  the  Association  and  its  work,  the  report  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1923,  with  many 
papers.  Subscription,  $1  per  year.  (Apply  to  Arthur 
Morton  Crane,  Manager  of  the  Journal,  Roselle  Park, 
N.    J.) 

Centralized  Purchasing. — Two  pamphlets  by  Russell 
Forbes,  Research  Secretary,  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents:  "Centralized  Purchasing — A  Means 
of  Tax  Reduction,"  20  pp.,  originally  published  in 
the  Tulsa  Tribune;  "Centralized  Purchasing  in  Gov- 
ernments of  United  States  and  Canada,"  reprinted 
from  "Competency  and  Economy  in  Public  Expendi- 
tures," in  the  May,  1924,  issue  of  the  Annals  of 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  15 
pp.  The  first  is  made  up  of  suggested  charter  pro- 
visions to  establish  central  purchasing  in  Tulsa,  Okla., 
and  a  number  of  articles  in  easy  style  presenting  the 
principles  and  advantages  of  this  method.  Both 
pamphlets  are  illustrated  with  charts.  (Apply  to  W. 
L.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Woolworth 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 
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New  York  State  Commission  of  Housing  and  Eegional 
Planning. — Regional  Planning;  The  Work  of  the  Com- 
mission. News  Bulletin  No.  1  issued  by  the  State  of 
New  York  Bureau  of  Housing  and  Regional  Planning, 
949  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  June,  1924.  6  mimeo- 
graphed pp.  The  article  on  Regional  Planning  is  by 
Clarence  S.  Stein,  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  The 
outline  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  covers  the  period 
since  its  creation  in  May.  1923.  (Apply  to  George 
Grove,    Director   of   Investigations.) 

Service  Relations  of  Town  and  Country. — The  Service 
Organization  of  Town  and  Country. — A  Brief  of  Findings 
and  Principles.  Published,  December,  1923,  as  Research 
Bulletin  No.  58  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  Cooperating.  By  J.  H.  Kolb, 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
University.  78  pp.  Charts,  tables.  All  of  Dane  County 
was  considered  for  certain  parts  of  the  study.  Four 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  were  then  studied  intensively 
and  then  farm  families  living  in  their  service  areas 
were  visited.  Elkhorn,  in  Walworth  County,  and  Wau- 
paca, in  Waupaca  County,  were  studied  to  serve  as 
checks  on  tendencies  discovered  in  the  first  county.  The 
facts  presented  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
are  worth  the  study  of  chamber  of  commerce  secretaries 
who  are  interested  in  the  relations  between  business 
men  and  farmers.  Free  to  residents  of  Wisconsin; 
others  send  25  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Madison,  Wis.) 

Ten  Years  of  the  Merit  System. — How  It  Has  Oper- 
ated in  the  State,  Counties  and  Cities  of  Ohio.  5  quarto 
pp.  in  the  May,  1924,  issue  of  "Greater  Cleveland," 
published  by  The  Citizens  League  of  Cleveland,  1307 
Swetland  Building.  Replying  to  the  question:  "Why 
is  the  law  not  enforced?"     (Apply  to  the  League.) 

Health  for  the  Family. — Three  4-page  leaflets  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association,  10 
East  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  "Health  for  Young 
Men  and  Women";  "Good  Health  in  the  Middle 
Years";  "Comfort  and  Safety  for  the  Older  Polk." 
Each  with  attractive  cover  drawing.  Containing  prac- 
tical advice  on  the  preservation  of  health.  (Apply  to 
the  Association.) 

School  Publicity. — Special  School  Publicity  Num- 
ber of  the  Educational  Research  Bulletin  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education,  of  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  April  16,  1924.  24  i)p.  Containing  the 
following  material:  "Continuous  School  Publicity," 
by  G.  W.  Grill,  Clerk,  Board  of  Education,  Lakewood, 
Ohio;  "The  Schools  and  the  Newspapers,"  by  Clyde 
R.  Miller,  Director  of  Publications,  Cleveland  Public 
Schools;  "Selected  Bibliography  on  School  Publicity," 
by  L.  Belle  Voegelein,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research; 
"Securing  Support  on  the  Basis  of  Value,"  by  the 
Editor,  B.  R.  Buckingham;  and  "A  Cooperative  Study 
of  School  Publicity,"  by  P.  R.  Stevenson,  of  the 
Bureau,  who  compiled  this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
(Apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio 
State    University,    Columbus,    Ohio.) 

Plumbing  Code,  Chicago. — Edition  of  1924.  Pocket 
size.  50  pp.  25  cents.  (Apply  to  Frederick  Rex, 
Librarian,  Municipal  Reference  Library,  1005  City 
Hall,    Chicago,    111. 

The  Bonded  Debt  of  201  Cities  as  at  January  1,  1924. 
— By  C.  E.  Rightor,  Chief  Accountant,  Detroit  Bureau 
of  Governmental  Research.  Reprinted  from  National 
Municipal  Review  for  June,  1924.  9  pp.  Tables.  A 
statement  of  the  total  amount  of  bonds  outstanding 
as  a  liability  against  the  property  in  each  city,  classi- 
fied by  purpose;  the  sinking  fund,  similarly  classified; 
the  net  total  bonded  debt;  and  the  per  capita  net 
bonded  debt.  Within  the  five  population  groups  recog- 
nized by  the  Census  Bureau,  the  cities  reporting  are 
then  ranked  according  to  the  per  capita  net  debt. 
(Apply  to  the  National  Municipal  League,  261  Broad- 
>\-ay,    New    York,    N.    Y.). 

International  Association  of  Street  Sanitation  Officials. 
— Report  of  Proceedings  of  Fourth  Annual  Conference, 
held  in  Chicago  September  27-29,  1923.  28  quarto  pp. 
Illustrated.  (Apply  to  A.  M.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Weights  and  Measures. — Report  of  the  Sixteenth 
Annual  Conference  on  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 
United  States,  held  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  21-24.  1-924.  An  abridged  account, 
retaining  as  much  as  possible  of  the  permanently  useful 
material.  Miscellaneous  Publications  No.  55  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Price,  30  cents.  153  pp. 
Illustrated.  The  purpose  of  the  Conference  is  to 
bring  about  in  the  states  and  municipalities  the  uni- 
formity of  practice  as  to  weights  and  measures  that 
IS  shown  to  be  needed.  George  K.  Burgess,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  is  the  President  of  the 
Conference.    (Apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office.) 


Some  ProMems  In  the  Operation  of  Imlioff  Tanks. — 
By  Earle  L.  Waterman,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanitary 
Engineering,  University  of  Iowa.  Presented  at  the 
Fifth  Conference  on  Sewage  Treatment  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
October  22-24,  1923.  Bulletin  59  of  the  Engineering 
Extension  Department,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
12  pp.  Illustrated.  This  is  one  of  the  more  general 
papers  presented  at  the  Conference,  and  discusses 
briefly  the  principles  on  which  the  Imhoff  tank  is  de- 
signed, with  an  outline  of  operating  procedure  and 
special  emphasis  on  particular  problems.  (Apply  to 
the   Engineering   Extension   Department.) 

Park  Districts  in  Chicago. — A  2-page  mimeographed 
description  of  the  park  administration  in  Chicago, 
which  involves  "an  extraordinary  list  of  separate 
authorities,  unparalleled  in  this  or  any  other  country." 
Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Municipal  Ref- 
erence Library,  1005  City  Hall,  Chicago,  111.  (Apply 
to  Frederick  Rex,  Municipal  Reference  Librarian.) 

American  Foundations. — A  selected  bibliography  on 
American  Foundations  for  Social  Welfare.  Bulletin  No. 
65  of  The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library.  June, 
1924.  Revised  edition.  Giving  not  only  the  official 
publications  relative  to  the  various  Foundations,  but  ex- 
planations of  the  purposes  of  the  Foundations  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  principal  officers.  35  pp. 
(Apply  to  Frederick  Warren  Jenkins,  Librarian,  The 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  Eiast  22nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Statutory  Icimitations  on  Property  TaxatJ4>n  in 
Minnesota. — By  Bryce  E.  Lehman,  Assistant,  Bureau 
of  Research  in  Government,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Publication  No.  5  of  the  League  of  Minnesota  Munici- 
palities. June,  1924.  12  pp.  Tables.  (Apply  to  the 
Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  University  of  Minnesota 
Library,    Minneapolis,    Minn.) 

Official  Directory  of  the  City  of  New  Tork. — The 
1924  edition.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Peter 
J.  Brady,  Supervisor  of  the  City  Record,  and  compiled 
by  William  Viertel,  Editor  of  the  City  Record.  280  pp. 
Containing  the  names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers 
of  city,  county  and  borough  officials  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  names  of  the  state  and  Federal  officials,  with 
additional  important  and  useful  information.  There  is 
a  new  section  giving  "Changes  Since  1923  Directory 
Due  to  Acts  of  State  Legislature  and  Ordinances  of 
Board  of  Aldermen."  Paper,  15  cents;  leather,  30 
cents.  (Apply  to  Board  of  City  Record,  Room  812, 
Municipal    Building.) 

Palisades  Interstate  Park. — Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioners.  January  31,  1924.  Legis- 
lative Document  (1924)  No.  85.  20  pp.  Illustrated. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  recreational  facilities  of 
the  park  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  used 
and  appreciated.  (Apply  to  William  A.  Welch,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Types  of  Streets  in  the  City  of  Chicago. — By  F.  E. 
Sullivan.  A  report  of  a.  thorough  and  intelligent 
investigation  of  the  possible  type  of  pavements  to  be 
used  in  all  areas  of  Chicago.  5  pp.  in  the  .Journal  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  City  Council  of  Chicago  for 
May  28,  1924.  (Apply  to  Frederick  Rex,  Municipal 
Reference  Librarian,   1005  City  Hall,  Chicago,  111.) 

American  Child  Health  Association. — Transactions  of 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  which  was 
formerly  the  American  Child  Hygiene  Association  and 
the  Child  Health  Organization  of  America.  The 
meeting  was  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  15-17, 
1923.  508  pp.  Valuable  papers  and  discussion  on 
many  divisions  of  this  field.  Herbert  Hoover  said  in 
his  presidential  address:  "Our  new  field  is  the 
systematic  determination  of  the  shortcomings  in  child 
health  protection,  community  by  community,  and  the 
demonstration  of  remedy."  (Apply  to  Philip  Van 
Ingen,  M.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Asociation,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

The  Importance  of  Citizens'  Committees  in  Securing 
Public  Support  for  a  City  Planning  Program. — By 
John  Nolen,  town  and  city  planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
26  pp.  Puljlished  by  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning.  1924.  With  a  bibliography  on  city  planning 
publicity.  Showing  the  services  that  citizens'  com- 
mittees can  render,  and  giving  concrete  illustrations 
of  such  services  in  various  cities.  (Apply  to  Flavel 
Shurtleif,  Secretary,  National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning,   130  East   22nd   Street,  New  York,   N.   Y.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — By  Raymond 
Garfield  Gettell,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the 
University  of  California.  VIII  +  213  pp.  A  study  of 
the  fundamental  ideals,  principles  and  institutions  of 
American  government,  intended  primarily  as  a  text- 
book in  high  schools,  academies  and  normal  schools. 
80  cents.    (Apply  to  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Mass.) 
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CITY  PLANNERS 


in  Convention  in  California 


— discovered  the  amazing  achievement  of  a  rural  development 
expressing  the  most  advanced  ideals  of  harmonious  landscaping 
and  architecture — combined  with  practical  provisions  for  income. 

^A  subsidiary  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  directing  qualified  men 
in  every  department,  has  prepared  RANCHO  SANTA  FK  for 
delightful  and  productive  homes. 

— The  choicest  region  of  Southern  California  has  been  reserved 
for  years  for  this  accomplishment.  Scenically  unsurpassed — 
gorgeous  blendings  of  mountains  and  sea — lovely  valleys  and 
slopes  of  fragrant  citrus  groves — the  velvet  verdure  of  avocados — 

— ^And — crowning  all,  a  picturesque  Colonial-Spanish  group  of 
buildings  designed  to  preserve  the  historic  interest  of  this  famous 
region  and  provide  a  social  and  commercial  center  under  wise 
restrictions. 


RANCHO  SANTA  FE 


is  distinctive 


Send  for  "THE  ENDLESS  MIRACLE  OF  CALIFORNIA"— a  story  by  John  Steven 
McGroarty,  author  of  the  famous  "Mission  Play" — mailed  upon  request  with 
our  compliments.     Address 

RANCHO  SANTA  FE,  San  Diego  County,  Calif.;  or  write 

The  Santa  Fe  Land  Improvement  Company, 
408  Security  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 
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From  the   International   Union   of   Cities 

Items  translated  from  "Tablettes  Documentaires  Municipales"  by  Stephen  Child, 
538  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  wlwtn  requests  for  further 
information     regarding     this     sour-ce     of     civic     documentation     should     be     addressed 


City  Planning  an  International  Movement.         71  (063) 

During  the  past  month  (July,  1924),  there  have  been 
held  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  two  meetings  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  -first  of  these  was  an  International 
Congress  of  Cities  organized  by  the  International  Union 
of  Cities.  The  first  session  of  this  organization  was 
held  in  Gand  in  1913.  This,  its  second  regular  meet- 
ing, held  under  the  patronage  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam, 
has  for  its  objects  (1)  the  permanent  cooperation  be- 
tween municipalities  of  the  world  for  the  distribution 
of  their  civic  documentation  data,  and  (2)  discussion  as 
to  how  the  municipalities  of  the  many  countries  of  the 
world  may  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions. Other  reports  were_  submitted  upon  the  various 
phases  of  municipal  life,  notably  in  regard  to  public 
health   and  social  uplift. 

The  International  City  Planning  Conference,  held  also 
at  Amsterdam  at  the  same  time,  was  organized  by  the 
International  Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Federa- 
tion. The  principal  subjects  under  discussion  were:  re- 
gional planning  in  relation  to  the  life  of  our  great  cities; 
and  parks,  systems  of  parks  and  recreation  in  general. 
The  Transformation  of  Home.  71.311  (45.632) 

The  Eternal  City  has  recently  undergone  notable 
changes.  The  growth  in  population  during  and  since  the 
war  has  been  enormous,  resulting  in  intense  traffic  con- 
gestion and  a  serious  shortage  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions, in  spite  of  the  laying  out  of  several  new  quarters 
or  districts.  Complaint  is  made  by  some  that,  in  the 
course  of  these  recent  "improvements,"  numerous  inter- 
esting nooks  and  corners  have  been  rendered  ugly  rather 
than   beautiful. 

The    Belgian   Government's   Aid   to    Housing   in    1924. 

33.332:35.078.5  (493) 

The  Belgian  Government  some  years  ago  autliorizetl 
the  formation  of  the  "Soci#t6  Nationale  des  Habitations 
h  bon  March6,"  for  the  purpose  of  helping  forward  the 
work  of  building  inexpensive  homes.  Each  year  this 
organization  has  received  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
Government — never,  however,  large  enough  to  really  solve 
the  housing  shortage  of  this  thriving  little  nation.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  the  year  1924  the  Belgian 
(iovernmeiit  has  included  in  its  budget  the  following 
items  affecting  the  work  of  this   National  Society: 

1.  Discharging  one-quarter  of  the  66   annuities  previ- 

ously granted   at   2.75   per   cent 

2.  Authorizing     the     participation     by     the     National 

Government,  through  the  means  of  this  Na- 
tional Society,  in  the  formation  of  the  canital 
of  local  building  societies  to  the  extent  of  1,- 
000,000    francs 

3.  Placing   at    the    disoosal    of    the    National    Society. 

for  advances  or  loans  at  2  per  cent  to  the  local 
building  societies,  a  credit  of  100  million   francs 

4.  Authorizing    premiums    to    be    granted    to    individ- 

uals    in     straiten'-d     circumstances     (principally 
those    sufferinsr   from    war   losses)    to    the   extent 
of   lO.nnn.OOn   francs 
A  New  Process  of  MaKing  Brick  in  England.     66.67  (42) 

.\  new  process  has  lately  been  patented  in  England 
for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The  earth  is  dried  and 
pulverized  and  then  ground  up  with  a  denifite  quantity 
of  water  which  is  forced  into  the  mixture  in  small  drops, 
and  just  enough  water  to  produce  the  required  consistency. 
The  mixture  is  then  pressed  into  the  molds  and  after- 
ward baked.  Tlie  process  permits  the  employment  of 
soil  not  heretofore  utilized  by  former  methods.  The 
bricks  thus  formed  are  regular  in  shape  and  show  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  absorption  of  water.  The  process,  if  it 
proves  as  efficirious  as  announced,  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant to  all  brick-using  countries. 
Compressed  Cork  as  a  Means  of  Reducing  the  Cost  of 
Building  Houses.  69.1 

Cork  is  well  known  as  a  cheap  and  light  material.  The 
industry  of  cork-making  has  its  most  important  center 
of  production  in  France  in  the  district  known  as  "Lot- 
et-Garonne"  and  in  the  "Var."  But  this  industry  utilizes 
only  the  cork  bark  of  the  female  species  of  cork-oak. 
■fherc  has  therefore  in  the  past  been  an  immense  amount 


of  unused  cork-bark-oak.  To-day  thfe  manufacture  of 
compressed  cork  bark  is  accomplished  from  both  the  male 
and  female  varieties  of  this  tree  and  has  found  applica- 
tion in  many  ways.  Remembering  the  marvelous  quali- 
ties of  cork  for  repelling  heat,  the  Swiss  have  been  notably 
ingenious  in  making  this  material  play  the  role  of  first 
importance^  in  housing  construction.  As  it  is  easy  to 
prepare  this  material  in  panels,  they  have  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  adapting  these  panels,  which  are  really  very 
fragile  and  easily  broken,  by  framing  them  in  metal, 
cement  or  wood  frames  and  substituting  these  framed 
panels  for  the  cork  pith  formed  into  briquettes  (an  ex- 
pensive and  slow  process).  There  is  economy  in  the  use 
of  this  material,  for,  being  light  weight,  foundations  may 
be  lighter;  and  there  is  economy  also  in  time  of  con- 
struction. The  outside  of  buildings  thus  erected  are 
covered  with  a  coat  of  cement  plaster.  The  cork  mixed 
in  this  way  is  molded  like  artificial  stone.  It  is  quite 
non-inflammable,  and  Swiss  insurance  companies  do  not 
discriminate  in  regard  to  its  use  as  compared  with  other 
materials.  _  This  material,  of  which  an  abundance  may 
be  found  in  France,  offers  interesting  industrial  possibili- 
ties and  a  great  saving  in  the  building  of  inexpensive 
homes  and  therefore  in  solving  the  housing  shortage. 
The  Government  of  Holland  Controls  the  Water  Supply 
of  the  Entire  Country.  35.170  (492) 

After  a  characteristically  thorough  investigation,  Hol- 
land has  decided  that  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the 
community  of  the  proper  supply  and  distribution  of 
water  is  of  such  importance  that  this  problem  must  be 
controlled  by  the  nation  and  not  by  local  interests. 
River  or  Surface  Water  Transformed  into  Underground 
Water.  62.811  (43.58) 

In  the  province  of  Hesse,  Nassau,  Germany,  there  has 
been  proposed  the  possibility  of  producing,  artificially,  sub- 
terranean water  from  surface  water.  A  method  of  this 
sort  has  been  applied  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  where 
surface  water  pumped  from  the  River  Main  is  first 
purified  in  preliminary  filters,  then  in  a  very  fine  filter. 
Following  this  the  water  is  carried  down  underground 
to  a  depth  of  2  metres,  where,  finely  divided,  it  is  filtered 
through  13  meters  and  intimately  mixed  with  underground 
water.  By  this  process  the  problem  of  furnishing  water 
to  the  city  of  Frankfort  has  been  assured  for  several 
generations.  The  water  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  quite 
on  a  par  in  quality  with  pure  underground  water  and 
much  better  than  surface  water  otherwise  purified. 
Special  Separate  Ways  for  Autos  in  Italy  and  England. 
.     ,  62.571.13 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  increase  in  both  weight 
and  speed  of  automobiles,  as  well  as  their  importance  in 
traflic,  the  construction  of  ways  especially  for  autos  has 
become  very  desirable.  For  these  reasons  powerful  asso- 
ciations in  both  Italy  and  Eneland  have  now  proposed 
this  solution,  which  has  received  definite  approval  in  Italy. 
The  cost  will  be  made  good,  thanks  to  the  preparation 
of  special  laws,  through  charces  or  tolls  laid  upon  the 
vehicles    using   these    new    ways. 

The    Problem    of   the    Regulation    of  Traific   in    Buenos 
Aires.  65.611:35.181.11  (82.12) 

The  traffic  problem  in  this  thriving  South  American 
city  is  acute,  on  account  of  the  many  narrow  streets 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  city;  the  great  increase  in 
population  and  in  commerce,  and  the  use  of  these  nar- 
row streets  by  tramways.  The  concentration  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  wholesale  business  and  of  the  public 
administration  offices  within  a  very  limited  area  is  a 
supplementary  cause  of  traffic  coneestion.  Different  means 
of  facilitating  and  ameliorating  the  circulation  have  been 
proposed,  but  have  not  produced  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. What  appears  to  be  inevitable  is  the  widening  and 
extending  of  streets,  the  reduction  of  crossings,  the 
diminution  of  congestion  due  to  the  tramways,  and  the 
decentralization,  as  far  as  possible,  of  business  and  ad 
ministrative  offices.  It  is  realized  that  the  building  of 
subways  would  not  help  the  congested  condition,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
in  circulation.  It  is  believed  necessary  to  replace  the 
tramways  by  motor  busses  in  the  center  of  the  city 
where  streets  arc  narrow. 
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Traffic  RaffuUtion  and  Diractlon  Signs 
A   plain    arrow    with    nece&tary    information    thereon. 
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Ducerou  croning 


Standard  Arrow  Signs  have  been  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of-  PoHce  as  the  logical 
solution  of  universal  traffic  regulation.  These  signs  are 
being  used  by 

NEW  YORK,  GARY,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

and  other  progressive  municipalities — Literature  and 
samples  on  request — No  obligation. 

Manufactured  by 

UNION  IRON  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


EAST  CHICAGO 


INDIANA 
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The  English  Architect  and  City  Planning.  71 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has  decided 
to  create  a  special  diploma  in  City  Planning.  The  Coun- 
cil has  proposed  the  following  general  principles:  (1) 
Each  city  possesses  a  special  individual  character  which 
should  find  its  expression  in  the  plan.  (2)  All  natural 
beauties,  such  as  hills,  forests,  remarkable  trees,  brooks 
and  lakes  should  not  only  be  respected  but  emphasized. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  them,  assume  a  definite  part  in 
the  plan  as  important  and  determining  factors.  (3)  The 
principal  lines  of  transit  should  have  their  direction 
defined  and  always  with  reference  to  the  topography.  (4) 
The  art  of  planning,  this  art  of  combining  with  judgment 
and  with  taste  numerous  elements,  is  quite  as  essential 
to  the  success  of  planning  for  a  district  or  a  suburb  as 
it  is  for  a  project  for  a  great  building.  A  plan  which 
is  only  a  geometric,  technical,  rule-of-thumb  plan  is  not 
sufficient.  (5)  I-ong  straight  streets  when  adopted  should 
have  a  definite  purpose.  (6)  Points  of  view  should  in 
general  be  limited  to  that  which  the  sight  may  readily 
comprehend.  All  panoramas  or  general  views  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  given  an  appropriate  frame.  (7)  The 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  princi])al  buildings  and  of 
open  spaces  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  producing 
happy  architectonic  ensembles  and  no  project  of  city 
planning  may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  that  does  not 
include    sufficient   open    spaces. 

The  Demolition  of  Paris  Fortifications.       71.31  (44.361) 

Of  the  94  bastions  forming  the  fortification  belt  of 
Paris,  79  are  condemned.  39  are  already  torn  down  and  7 
in  course  of  being  removed.  The  expense  already  in- 
curred or  provided  for  amounts  to  28.760,067  francs. 
They  have  salvaged  4,6r)0  cubic  meters  of  cut  stone: 
37,300  cubic  meters  of  "millstone"  and  193,000  cubic 
meters  of  ashlar  masonry.  About  70  acres  of  the  cleared 
ground  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  inexpensive 
homes,   about   18  or  20  acres  to  the  University  of  the  City 


of  Paris,  and  nearly  25  acres  to  multi-family  dwellings  or 
apartments  to  be  rented  at  moderate  rates.  According  to 
a  statement  of  the  different  expenses  already  incurred 
in  the  work  and  in  the  preparation  for  better  planning 
for  this  area,  the  total  amount  to  be  expended  will  be 
something  over  one  hundred  million  francs. 
The  Heating  of  Houses.  66.297 

The  expert  Dr.  K.  Griffiths  has  been  experimenting 
with  regard  to  the  conductability  of  heat  by  various 
types  of  house  walls.  He  claims  that  a  wall  nine  inches 
thick  built  entirely  of  cement  allows  72  per  cent  more 
warmth  to  pass  through  it  than  the  same  thickness  of 
wall  built  of  ordinary  or  "stock"  brick,  and  that  a 
wall  of  cinder  cement  permits  10  per  cent  more  heat  to 
pass  than  a  brick  wall  of  similar  thickness.  A  large  sur- 
face of  glass  renders  a  house  less  warm. 
The  Regulation  of  the  Flow  of  the  Seine.    6.74  (44.361) 

The  eminent  French  engineer,  M.  Henri  Chabal,  has 
been  studying  the  problem  of  regulating  the  flow  of 
water  in  the  Seine  basin.  It  is  now  proposed  to  store 
the  run-off  in  23  large  reservoirs  with  a  capacity  of  2,- 
325,000,000  cubic  meters.  In  1910  the  water  in  the 
Seine  at  Pont  Tournell  reached  an  elevation  of  8.48 
meters.  This  new  project  will  prevent  the  river  ever 
rising  higher  than  4.9  meters  at  this  point.  The  empty- 
ing of  these  great  reservoirs  will  take  place  at  reason- 
able times,  permitting  16,000,000  cubic  meters  a  day 
during  the  five  months  of  the  dry  season.  The  work 
will  be  accomplished  in  two  stages,  the  first  of  which 
will  cost  680,000,000  francs,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
1,700,000,000  francs.  Besides  this,  hydro-electric  power 
will  be  developed  at  the  various  falls  of  the  reservoirs 
and  hydro-electric  works  will  be  combined  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  navigation  dams.  Tlie  water  accumula'ed  will 
be  allowed  to  irrigate  about  8.000  acres.  Navigation  ser- 
vice will  be  aided  as  well  as  the  revenue  of  the  Port 
of  Paris  and  of  other  projected  ports  in  the  neigliborliood. 


On   the   Calendar    of    Conventions 


September  9-11. — Reading,  Pa. 

Pennslyvania   State  Association    of   County    Commission- 
ers.    Annual  conz'Cntion.      Secretary,   L.    C.   Xorris,   Clear- 
field,  Pa. 
September,   10-12. — Montreal,   Qi'e. 

Canadian     Tax     Conference.        Canadian     Cii>il     Service 
Conference.     Annual    convention.       Secretary,    Horace    L. 
Brittain,  189  Church   Street,   Toronto,   Ont. 
September   15-19. — St.    Louis,   Mo. 

National  Tax  Association.  Annual  conference.  .Secre- 
tary, Alfred  E.  Holcomb,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
September  23-25. — Montreal,   Que. 

City  Managers'  Association.  Annual  coni'ention.  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,   John   G.    Stutz,   Lawrence,    Kans. 

September  29-October  2. — Boston,   Mass. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements.      Annual 
coni'ention.      Secretary,  Charles   Carroll   Brown,   P.  O.   Box 
1134,  Lakeland,   Fla. 
September  29-Oct()ber  3. — Louisvil'e,  Ky. 

National    Safety     Council.       National    Safety     Congress. 
Secretary,   W.   IT.   Cameron,   168   North   Michigan   Avenue, 
Chicago,   111. 
September  30-October  3. — Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ne~v  England  Water  IVorhs  Association.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Frank  J.  Gifford,  715  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  Mass. 

October  6. — ^^'oR^ESTER.  Mass. 

Massachusetts   Federation   of   Planning  Boards.      Annual 
conference.      Secretary.    -Arthur    C.    Comey,    Abbot    Build- 
ing, Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
October   6-9. — Washington,   D.   C 

American    Red    Cross.      Annual    convention.      Secretary, 
Mabel    T.     Boardman,     National     Headquarters,     Washing- 
ton, D.   C. 
October  6-9. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer,  Will  O.  Poolittle,  Box 
548,  Minot,   N.    Dak. 

October  6-10. — Monterey,  Calif. 

League  of  California  Municipalities.  Annual  conven- 
tion. Executive  Secretary,  William  J.  I^cke,  Room  707, 
Chancery  Building,    San   Francisco,   Calif. 

October  16-17. — Columbus,   Ohio. 

.  Ohio  State  Conference  on  Citv  Planning.  Annual  con- 
ference. Secretary-Treasurer,  'Charlotte  Rumbold,  201 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


October  8-10. — Washington,  D.   C. 

American   Civic  Association.      Annual   convention.      Sec- 
retary,    Miss     Harlean     James,     Union     Trust     Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
October   8-10. — Emporia,  Kans. 

League    of    Kansas    Municipalities.      Annual    convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer,   John    G.    Stutz,    Lawrence,    Kans. 
October  14-16. — Kansas  City,   Mo. 

.4nierican    Child    Health    Association.      Annual    meeting. 
Secretary,    Dr.    Philip    Van    Ingen,    370    Seventh    Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
October  14-17. — Augusta,  Ga. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians. 
Annual  contention.  Secretary,  W.  R.  .Arbuckle,  Bayonne. 
N.  J. 

October  16-21. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Playground    and    Recreation     Association     of     America. 
.Annual   recreation    congress.      Secretary,    H.    S.    Braucher, 
315   Fourth   Avenue,   New   York.   N.   Y. 
October   20-22. — Washington,    D.    C. 

National    Association    of    Commercial    Organisation    Sec- 
retaries.    Annual  meeting.      Secretary,   Raymond  B.  Gibbs, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
October  20-23. — Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Public  Healthy  Association.  Annual  meeting 
Secretary,  Homer  N.  Calver,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

October  27-31. — Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Illuminating    Engineering    .Society.      Annual    convention. 
General     Secretary,    Samuel     G.     Hibben,     29    West    39th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
November  4-7. — Houston,   Tex. 

Texas  Association  of  Sanitarians.     Annual  Short  School 
for     Sanitarians,     in     cooperation     with     the     Texas    State 
Board  of  Health.      Secretary,   E.   G.    Eggert,   Texas   State 
Board   of  Health,   Austin,   Tex. 
November  7-11. — Columbus,   Ohio. 

American    Country    Life    Association.       Annual    confer- 
ence.     Secretary,    Henry   Israel,    Room    1849,   Grand   Cen- 
tral Terminal,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
November  10-12. — Cambridge,  Mass. 

National  Association  of  Ciinc  Secretaries.     Annual  meet- 
ing.    Secretary,  Robert  E.  Tracy,  313  South  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
November  10-12.— Cambridge,  Mass. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual  meeting.  Secre- 
tary, H.  W.  Dodds,  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Uncle  Sam's  Motorcycle 

ENDORSEMENT  of  the  Harley-Davidson  by  many  depart- 
ments of  the  United  States  Government  confirms  the  wisdom 
of    1 682   cities,   towns   and  states   which  use  this   famous 
motorcycle  for  poHce  work. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C,  just  bought 
29  Harley-Davidsons  and  2 1  sidecars  for  border  patrol  duty. 

U.  S.  Customs  Service,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  just  purchased  12 
Harley-Davidsons  for  patrolling  the  international  boundary. 

U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  recently  bought  1 5  Harley- 
Davidsons  and  sidecars  for  service  in  Hawaii. 

Many  other  Government  departments  have  used  Harley-Davidsons 
for  years.  And  veterans  will  never  forget  the  unfaltering  service 
of  this  sturdy,  dependable,  economical  motorcycle  in  the  World 
War. 

Lei  us  shoiu  })ou  /iol»  YOUR  department  can  use 
one  or  more  Harlex^-Davidsons  profitably.  Write 
for  special  Police  Motorcycle  literature.   It's  FREE. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO.,  Dept.  M,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


When   writing   to    Advertisers   please   mention   The   American    City — Thank    you. 
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News  and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City,  Town  and  County  Officials,  and  Others  Interested 
in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improve- 
ment Undertakings 


=S 
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Model  of  Asphalt  Lake  Displayed 
at  Wembley 

Visitors  to  the  British  lunpire  Exhibition  be- 
ing held  at  Wembley,  England,  have  expressed 
considerable  interest  in  the  exhibit  of  Trinidad, 
a  British  possession  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  where 
the  Trinidad  asphalt  lake  is  located.  This  model 
of  the  asphalt  lake  is  one  of  the  important  fea- 
tures of  Trinidad's  exhibits.  The  model  is  con- 
structed of  balata  gum  except  for  the  lake,  which 
is  made  of  native  asphalt  taken  from  the  Trini- 
dad asphalt  lake. 

In  the  reproduction  of  the  photograph  of  the 
model  below,  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  will 
be  seen  the  village  of  La  Brea,  while  above  at  the 
edge  of  the  lake  is  the  village  of  New  Jersey, 
where  the  laborers  and  their  families  live.  The 
asphalt  refinery  and  barreling  plant  are  to  the 
left  of  the  village.  The  office  of  the  Asphalt 
Company,  bungalows  of  the  employees  of  the 
Company,  hotel  and  clubhouses  are  located  be- 
tween the  refinery  and  the  loading  pier.  At  the 
extreme  left-hand  corner  of  the  photograph  is 
the  jetty  and  end  of  the  aerial  tramway,  where 
vessels   dock   to  be   loaded   with   asphalt. 


Since  1888  approximately  4,500,000  tons  of  as- 
phalt have  been  removed  from  the  lake  in  Trini- 
dad. The  asphalt  lake  is  operated  on  a  lease 
from  the  British  government  by  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Barber  Asphalt  Company,  Land  Title  Build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  royalties  and^  duties 
paid  the  government  since  1888  have  amounted  to 
$7,100,000. 

The  origin  of  this  asphalt  lake  is  attributed  to 
pjgtroleum  springs  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  Scientists  say  that  the  pitch  worked  its  way 
upwards  centuries  ago  and  came  in  contact  with 
a  huge  mass  of  volcanic  matter,  the  chief  com- 
ponent of  which  is  clay  in  a  colloidal  form,  and 
the  asphalt  resulted.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  a 
mystery.  In  1916  borings  were  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  depth,  but  the  drill  which  was  sent  down 
was  bent  and  rendered  useless  by  the  movement 
of  the  asphalt  at  a  depth  of  175  feet,  so  that  the 
actual  depth   of   the  lake  is   unknown. 

The  asphalt  is  dug  from  the  lake  by  West  In- 
dian negroes  by  the  use  of  broad-faced  picks. 
The  asphalt  breaks  in  large  chunks,  weighing 
from  40  to  SO  pounds,  and  is  carried  by  natives 
to  small  cars  and  distributed  on  a  narrow-gage 
railroad   to   the  refinery  near  by  or   to   the  pier, 


MODEL  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  TEINIDAD  SHOW^  AT  WEMBLEY  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXPOSITION 
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This  is  a 
Life  Insurance 
Policy- 
Does  YOUR  City 
Hold  One? 


THE  LEHMAN  TRAFFIC  GUIDE 

may  be  called  a  life  insurance  policy  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  The  City  (policy 
holder)  purchases  the  Guide  to  insure  its  citizens  (beneficiary)  of  absolute  safety,  thereby 
eliminating  worry  and  preserving  life  by  preventing  traffic  accidents. 

To  City  Officials — It  is  your  duty  to  see  that  your  City  has  the  best  protection 
that  money  can  buy.  Insure  your  City  with  the  Lehman  Traffic  Guide,  a  marker  con- 
spicuous by  night  or  day  that  cannot  be  damaged  by  the  heaviest  loaded  truck.  The 
Lehman  Traffic  Guide  is  lighted  by  night  by  two  bulbs  which  shine  through  ten 
35^-inch  ruby  lenses.  It  stands  but  5  inches  high.  It  can  be  built  to  fit  any  size  man- 
hole, thus  doing  double  duty  as  a  traffic  guide  and  manhole  cover. 

Don't  Vl^ait!  Insurance  tomorrow  will  not  be  of  any  assistance  today  in  preventing 
some  terrible  accident. 

ELKHART  FOUNDRY   &   MACHINE   CO. 

SOUTH  ELKHART  AVENUE  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


When  writing  to  AdTcrtiaers  pleate  mention  Thk  Amxkican  City — Thank  you. 
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THIS    PHOTOGRAPH,    TAKEN    JUNE    25,    1924,    SHOWS   JIMBOCHO,   ONE   OF   THE   RECENTLY  REBUILT 

STREETS   IN    THE    BURNED    AREA    OF    TOKIO 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  buildings  were  shaken  to    pieces,   the   only  damage   done  to   this   street,    which   is 
paved   with   Trinidad   Lake   asphalt,   was  a  few   slight    burns  that  resulted  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  flames 

which  followed  the  earthquake 


and  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  railroad  running  over  the  surface  of 
the  lake  is  laid  on  palm-tree  ties  and  because  of 
the  constant  motion  of  the  asphalt  the  tracks  fre- 
quently become  twisted  and  must  be  inspected 
and  straightened  at  regular  intervals.  When  a 
quantity  of  asphalt  is  dug  from  the  lake  the 
cavity  fills  up  within  a  short  time.  It  often  oc- 
curs that  the  natives  in  a  day's  work  will  make  an 
exca\^tion  of  approximately  500  cubic  feet. 
However,  on  their  return  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing they  find  that  the  hole  has  disappeared  and 
the  space  that  was  excavated  has  filled  to  ap- 
proximately the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  lake.  All 
traces  of  the  hole  disappear  in  a  few  days.  At 
first  it  might  seem  as  if  this  phenomenon  might 
be  due  to  new  asphalt  coming  into  the  hole  from 
some  underground  source,  but  geologists  state 
that  the  excavation  is  filled  by  the  very  slow 
settling  or  levelling  of  the  entire  surface  of  the 
lake.  During  the  last  36  years,  4,500,000  tons  of 
asphalt  have  been  removed  from  the  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Lake  and  the  level  of  the  lake  has 
dropped  several  feet. 

Because  of  the  composition  of  the  asphalt,  it 
runs  together  in  a  compact  mass  after  being 
placed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  by  the  time 
the  vessel  has  reached  its  destination  it  is  once 
more  solid  matter.  When  the  vessel  is  to  be  un- 
loaded, laborers  once  again  have  to  dig  it  out  of 
the  hold  just  as  it  was  originally  dug  from  the 
lake.  Crude  asphalt  contains  about  29  per  cent 
water  and  must  be  refined  before  it  can  be  used 
for  commercial  purposes.  This  is  a  simple  proc- 
ess in  which  the  asphalt  is  placed  in  large  rect- 
angular vats  fitted  with  coils  of  steam  pipe. 
Steam  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  pipes,  caus- 
ing the  asphalt  to  melt  and  the  water  to  evaporate. 

Asphalt  from  this  lake  was  first  used  for  street 
paving,  but  a  short  time  after  it  began  to  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  asphalt  shingles  and  roll 
roofing.  Thousands  of  tons  of  asphalt  are  used 
annually  in  the  construction  of  built-up  roofs  and 
asphalt    mastic    floors    for    large    office    buildings 


and  industrial  plants.  A  large  amount  is  also 
used  in  the  waterproofing  of  large  engineering 
projects  such  as  tunnels,  bridge  structures,  dams 
and  reservoirs. 

Extension  of  Street-Lighting  Service 
by  Welsbach  Company 

The  Welsbach  Street  Lighting  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  which  for  over  25  years  specialized 
in  gas  street  lighting,  has  announced  that  it  will 
extend  its  services  to  include  electric  street  light- 
ing. Through  cooperation  with  the  principal  elec- 
tric industries  and  central  stations,  it  will  under- 
take the  development  and  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
isting as  well  as  the  construction  of  the  most 
modern  street-lighting  systems.  The  aim  of  the 
organization,  which  is  national  in  scope,  is  to  give 
municipalities  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
street-lighting    service    possible. 

The  Company  has  secured  the  services  of 
Walter  C.  Allen,  formerly  Electrical  Engineer  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  w^ho  had  charge  of  the 
street-lighting  system  in  the  District  for  over  22 
years,  and  under  whose  direction  most  of  the 
lighting  in  that  city  has  been  installed.  Mr.  Allen 
will  have  immediate  charge  of  the  new  branch  of 
the  Welsbach  Company's  operations  and  will 
bring  to  his  new  duties  his  extended  experience 
in  this  special  line  of  work,  as  well  as  the  added 
experience  in  municipal  and  public  utility  activi- 
ties gained  during  the  last  eight  years  as  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Allen  is  a 
graduate  in  civil  engineering  of  the  University 
of  California  and  is  a  member  of  the  Illuminat- 
ing Engineering  Society  and  an  associate  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers. 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Pennsylvania  Highways  Guarded  By 

150  <!^fidi4Mi 


Besides  Pennsylvania  and  many  other  states 
there  are  over  1000  cities  and  towns  that  use 
Indian  Motocycles  in  maintaining  law  and 
order.  And  in  nearly  every  case  the  Indian 
Scout  is  the  favorite.  It  is  ideal  for  patrol 
work,    escort   duty   and    for    catching   speeders 


and  criminals.  100  pounds  lighter  than  ordinary 
motorcycles  yet  powerful  and  sturdy.  Goes  60- 
75  miles  per  gallon.  Has  left-hand  throttle 
control.  Write  for  our  free  booklet  "Maintain- 
ing Law  and  Order.'' 


DEPT  A-9  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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INSTALLING  A  15-lNCH  JOHNSON  WELL  SCEEEN 


Types  of  Wells 

The  dug  well  is  the  oldest  form  in  use  to-day. 
In  fact,  until  very  recent  years  the  so-called 
"tube  well"  was  unknown.  As  long  as  the  dug 
well  was  the  only  thing  known  there  was  every 
reason  for  using  it.  A  dug  well  is  expensive, 
being  many  times  as  costly  as  a  tube  well,  or  wells, 
of  the  same  capacity.  This  has  frequently  raised 
the  proposition  that  a  large-diameter  well  will 
yield  a  greater  guantity  than  one  of  small 
diameter.  This  is  true,  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  size  and  cost.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  cost  of  a  dug  well  is  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  value  received.  Not  only  is  the  ex- 
pense of  sinking  an  open  well  burdensome,  but 
the  excavation  may  cause  the  whole  surrounding 
neighborhood  to  settle,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
sand  which  cannot  be  re- 
placed. 

To  justify  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  dug  well  at 
the  present  time  one  must 
have  a  shallow  water-bear- 
ing sand  stratum  and  that 
lying  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  surface.  Even 
problems  of  this  kind  are 
generally  better  solved  by 
a  battery  of  six-inch  tube 
wells.  The  reason  is  log- 
ical and  very  obvious — a 
greatly  increased  drainage 
area  is  obtained.  Fine 
sand  is  sometimes  given  as 
a  reason  for  spending 
large  sums  of  money  on 
an  open  or  dug  well.  For 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  the 
tube  well  can  be  gravel- 
packed  to  give  the  same 
SECTION  OF  JOHNSON    effect. 

WELL  SCREEN  The  tube  well  is  by  far 


the  least  expensive  of  all  wells,  because  of  its 
adaptability  to  all  conditions.  The  material  can 
be  purchased  in  all  markets,  the  local  driller  can 
install  it,  and  it  can  be  made  in  all  sizes  from  2 
inches  up.  A  screen  with  an  inlet  slot  suitable 
to  the  sand  may  be  installed  after  the  well  is  sunk 
and  the  size  of  sand  determined.  The  Johnson 
well  screen,  made  by  Edward  E.  Johnson,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  has,  rather  than  many  short  and  in- 
terrupted slots,  one  slot  continuous  from  end  to 
end  of  the  tube.  This  intake  slot  runs  spirally 
around  the  screen  and  is  pitched  5^  to  the  inch. 
The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  intake  slot  is 
30  to  50  per  cent  longer  than  the  sum  total  of  the 
slots  in  other  brass  screens.  This  increased  intake 
slot  length  per  foot  of  screen  naturally  gives  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  water  admitted  to  the 
well,  makes  pumping  easier  and  gives  longer  life 
to  the  well. 

The  sand  protection  of  this  screen  is  par- 
ticularly good.  One  of  the  duties  of  a  well 
screen  is  to  keep  the  sand  out  of  the  well.  This 
does  not,  however,  mean  all  of  the  sand,  because 
it  is  well  at  first  to  pump  out  all  of  the  finest 
sand.  A  screen  with  a  slot  to  hold  back  all  of 
the  sand  about  the  well  end  from  the  time  the 
well  is  first  pumped  would,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  make  the  well  practically  useless.  The 
slot  would  be  so  narrow  as  to  greatly  impede  the 
flow  of  water  into  the  well.  The  screen  must 
be  made  to  admit  a  large  percentage  of  the  sand 
immediately  surrounding  the  well  end.  The  in- 
take slot  of  the  Johnson  well  screen  is  designed 
to  allow  this  development  with  ease.  Not  only 
is  the  slot  larger  on  the  inside  than  on  the  out- 
side, but  no  parts  of  the  slot  are  parallel,  a  fea- 
ture in  the  brass  well  screen  field  which  is 
claimed  to  be  absolutely  unique  in  the  Johnson 
well  screen.  All  sand  passing  the  lips  of  the 
slot  can  go  without  hindrance  into  the  well  and 
thence  be  pumped  out,  preventing  rapid  clogging 
of  the  well. 
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PAVING  BRICK  AND 
POCKETBOOKS 


^HE  town,  county  or 
state  that  consist- 
ently paves  with  vit- 
rified brick  lightens 
the  strain  on  every  citizen's 
pocketbook  for  years  to  come. 

A  properly-designed, well-built 
vitrified  brick  pavement  can 
be  counted  on  for  a  quarter- 
century  or  more  of  service  at  a 
minimum  of  repair  and  up- 
keep cost.  Many  communities 
are  enjoying  brick  pavements 
laid  thirty  and  thirty-five  years 
ago  and  look  forward  to  get- 
ting fifty  years  of  service  before 
they  need  replace- 
ment! 

Profit  by  the  experi- 
ence, for  instance,of 
Buc57rus,  O.,  where 
Walnut  Street,  a 
main  traffic  route, 


VITRIFIED 


PAVEMENTS 


National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association 

Engineers  BIdg.       Cleveland,  O. 


is  Still  paved  with  the  brick 
originally  laid  in  1891, 33  years 
ago,  and  relaid  in  1922,  other 
side  up,  for  another  genera 
tion  of  service.  Or  of  Clinton, 
Iowa,  which  has  yet  to  need  a 
major  repair  for  brick-paved 
Seventh  Ave.,  between  2nd 
and  5th  Sts.,  laid  32  years  ago. 

Do  you  know  of  any  other 
pavement  at  a  comparable  cost 
which  can  hope  to  equal  these 
records?  Is  there  a  pavement, 
other  than  brick,  in  your 
locality  which  can  show  any 
such  record? 

Be  led  by  experi- 
ence —  advocate 
vitrified  brick  pave- 
ments  and  keep 
taxes  down.  Get 
the  pavement  that 
outlasts  the  bonds. 


OUTLAST        THE        BONDS 
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A  Factory-made  Rail  Filler 

Municipal  officials  and  street  railway  engineers 
have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from 
the  vibration  of  street  railway  tracks,  causing 
pulverization,  resulting  in  voids  which  permit 
water  to  percolate  and  injure  the  structure.  Ce- 
ment, plaster,  clay,  tile  and  other  similar  brittle 
materials  have  been  used  as  rail  fillers  without 
much  success. 

The  Philip  Carey  Company,  54  Wayne  Ave., 
Lockland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  developed  the 
Carey  Elastite  rail  filler,  which  is  made  to  con- 
form  to   the    particular   section   of    rail    used.      It 


PLACING  ELASTITE 
RAIL  FILLER 

is  designed  to  give  a  complete  vertical  separation 
for  the  rail  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  adjacent  pavement,  thus 
eliminating  much  of  the  pavement  maintenance 
which  has  been  so  costly  along  street-car  rails. 

The  rail  filler  is  an  asphaltic  compound  fur- 
nished in  strips  from  3  to  5  feet  long,  which  are 
fitted  against  the  web  of  the  rail  by  placing  and 
light  driving.  The  filler  extends  slightly  beyond 
the  head  of  the  rail,  serving  as  an  expansion 
joint  for  the  pavement.  The  joint  is  factory 
made,  uniform  in  dimensions  and  area,  and  is  de- 
livered ready  for  use.  The  labor  cost  for  instal- 
lation is  a  minimum  and  there  is  practically  no 
loss  or  waste  of  material.  This  rail  filler,  which 
is  unaffected  by  moisture  or  temperature  changes, 
is  readily  shaped  on  the  job  tafit  any  track  curve. 

Large  Purchase  of  Playground 
Apparatus 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  recently  placed  a  very  large 
order  for  playground  apparatus.  The  order 
amounts  to  $25,000  and  includes  apparatus  for 
equipping  thirty-three  of  the  St.  Louis  school 
yards,  so  that  each  child  may  enjoy  his  recess  in 
his  own  particular  way  and  receive  physical  bene- 
fit  from  his  play. 

R.  M.  Milligan,  Commissioner  of  Schools,  made 
a  rigid  examination  of  the  equipment  submitted 
by  various  manufacturers  and  then  placed  the 
order  with  the  Kverwear  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Ohio. 

New  Transmission  for  Ford  Trucks 

An  auxiliary  transmission  for  Ford  i-ton  trucks 
has  been  developed  by  the  Warford  Corporation, 
44  Whitehall  Street,  New  York  City.  This  trans- 
mission is  a  selective  type  gear  shaft,  which  is  in- 
stalled directly  behind  the  Ford  transmission  and 


makes    no    change    in    the    original    design    or 
engineering  features  of  the  truck. 

Chrome  nickel  gears  are  used  in  this  transmis- 
sion, mounted  on  vanadium  steel  shafts  which 
revolve  in  tapered  roller  bearings  adjustable  for 
wear.  The  assembly  is  housed  in  a  heavy  cast 
aluminum  case  to  protect  it  from  dust.  This 
transmission  gives  the  Ford  six  speeds  forward 
and  three  reverse,  with  gear  ratios  ranging  from 
36.54  to  I  in  the  first  speed,  to  5.31  in  the  sixth 
speed.  This  invention  makes  the  F'ord  i-ton  truck 
more  adaptable  to  municipal  hauling,  as  it  de- 
creases maintenance  costs,  increases  speed  and  in- 
creases the  pulling  power. 

A  New  Amusement  Device 

The  "Merry-Go-Bob"  is  a  new  recreational 
and  amusement  device  which  is  a  combination  of 
the  merry-go-round,  teeter  and  rowing  machine, 
all  built  into  a  single  unit  for  children.  This  de- 
vice is  Ixiing  sold  by  the  W.  H.  Day  Company, 
131  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  or- 
ganizer of  this  company  is  W.  H.  Day,  who  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the  Gas  Engine 
Works  of  the  Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery 
Corporation,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

The  4-passenger  size  of  the  "Merry-Go-Bob" 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  This 
machine  is  also  made  for  the  use  of  two  children. 
The  device  has  shown  itself  to  be  popular  in 
home  play  rooms  and  nurseries,  on  the  porch  or 
lawn,  in  schools,  on  playgrounds,  in  parks, 
camps,  resorts,  neightorhood  centers,  clubs, 
hotels     and     institutions.       It    provides     healthful 


A      COMBINATION      M  E  R  R  Y-G  O- 

ROUND,      TEETER     AND      ROWING 

MACHINE  FOR  PLAYGROUNDS 

amusement  and  exercise  for  youngsters  and  is  ab- 
solutely safe.  It  has  no  gears,  chains  or  belts. 
Seated  comfortably  on  the  machine,  the  children, 
by  alternately  pushing  with  the  feet  and  pulling 
with  the  hands,  propel  themselves  in  an  inclined 
circular  plane  around  an  inclined  axis,  so  that  with 
each  revolution  each  child  rises  and  falls  six 
inches. 

Additions  to  Gamewell  Staff 

The  Gamewell  Company,  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
Mass.,  has  anounced  that  R.  G.  McLaughlin  and 
J.  S.  McGehee  have  been  added  to  its  sales  staflf. 
Mr.  McLaughlin  has  been  assigned  to  assist  A.  L. 
Tinker,  District  Sales  Manager  of  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States.  Mr.  McGehee  is  assisting  Charles 
Berst,  District  Sales  Manager  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta, 
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Will  you  let  Wnter^ 
Wreck  your  Roads  ? 


'/ 


/ 


W! 


'HAT  about  your  roads  next  winter?  This  is  a  question  call- 
ing for  an  immediate  answer.   If  you  intend  putting  your 
roads  in  the  condition  they  should  be  in  when  winter  comes, 
you  will  have  to  act  promptly. 

i  Every  road  engineer  knows  that  roads  suffer  greatly  in  the  winter, 

\  if  they  are  not  in  condition  to  meet  the  severe  tests  which  winter  im- 

poses. A  weak  point  or  hole  which  would  have  been  a  minor  repair 
in  the  fall,  will  grow  greatly  during  the  winter.  A  dollar  spent  in  maintenance 
now  may  forestall  the  necessity  of  spending  two  dollars  on  the  same  job  in  the 
spring — and  the  road  will  be  in  better  condition  throughout  the  winter. 

At  this  season  we  particularly  call  attention  to  the  advantages  Standard 
Asphalt  Road  Oils  have  to  offer  and  to  the  excellent  roads  which  are  being 
built  by  the  penetration  method. 

At  a  comparatively  small  per  mile  cost  you  can  put  your  roads 
in  excellent  condition  to  go  through  the  winter.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  neglect  your  roads  now,  they  may  be  damaged  to 
the  extent  of  thousands  of  dollars  before  spring. 

This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  engineers  in  our  asphalt  depart- 
ment have  devoted  much  study.  They  wil  1  gladly  co-operatewith 
you  and  their  recommendations  will  be  based  on  years  of  prac- 
tical experience,  as  a  result  you  will  be  certain  of  deriving  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  possible  from  the  money  expended. 


Ask  for  this  free  booklet. 


Their  services,  which  are  free,  are  always 
available  to  you.  Wire  or  phone  us  today. 


Standard  Oil  Company 


9tO  8.  Michigan  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
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THE  CLEVELAND  AUDITOETUM  EQUIPPED  WITH  SLIP-PROOF  RAMPS  AND 

FLOORS 


Safety  Treads  in  an  Auditorium 

It  is  claimed  that  the  great  auditorium  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention was  held  in  June,  can  be  emptied  in  iive 
minutes  or  less.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  four  main 
ramps,  running  from  the  first  to  the  third  floor, 
and  a  ramp  from  the  basement  to  the  first  or  main 
floor.  The  selection  of  a  floor  material  for  these 
ramps  was  an  architectural  problem  which  was 
solved  for  this  great  municipal  building  by  the 
use  of  55,000  pieces  of  Norton  Alundum  tile, 
made  by  the  Norton  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 
In  this  case,  slip-proof  effectiveness  in  a  walking 
surface  insured  a  maximum  degree  of  safety  to 
the  public  and  was  considered  of  first  importance. 

This  type  of  Norton  floor,  a  semi-vitreous  tile, 
is  made  by  mixing  the  electric  furnace  abrasive 
known  by  the  trademark  "Alundum"  with  a  clay 
bonding  material  and  vitrifying  in  a  kiln  by  the 
same  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Norton 
grinding  wheels.  This  material  has  many  definite 
needs  in  places  such  as  the  Cleveland  auditorium, 
for  stairway  and  railway  station  stairs  and  plat- 
forms, ramps  and  stairways  in  industrial  buildings, 
and  similar  places  where  foot  traffic  is  heavy  and 
where  there  is  a  slipping  hazard.  In  emphasizing 
the  non-slip  walking  surface,  the  feature  of  dur- 
ability should  not  be  overlooked.  To  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  modern  machining  methods  in  the 
metal  industries  there  is  no  need  of  emphasizing 
the  toughness  or  the  non-wearing  properties  of 
Alundum  abrasive.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any 
materials  that  have  had  as  severe  tests  in  wear. 
In  the  metal  industry  throughout  the  world,  this 
remarkable  electric  furnace  product  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  revolutionizing  machining 
methods.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  wear 
from  foot  traffic  will  have  very  little,  if  any,  effect 
on  this  vitrified  tile. 


Westinghouse  Purchases  Massey 
Concrete's  Pole  Business 

The  Massey  Concrete  Products  Corporation, 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  111.,  has  sold  to 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
its  entire  interest  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Hollowspun  reinforced  concrete  street-lighting 
standards  and  concrete  jwles  for  street  railway 
service,  including  its  plant  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
.Since  the  Hollowspun  department  was  confined 
exclusively  to  the  Milwaukee  plant  of  the  Massey 
Corporation,  its  sale  in  no  way  affects  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Massey  Company  in  its  other  twelve 
plants  where  reinforced  concrete  pipe,  piles,  crib- 
bing, signal  material  and  other  similar  products 
for  railroads  and  industries  are  manufactured. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Co.,  through  connections 
and  relations  with  the  George  Cutter  Company, 
has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron 
poles  for  industrial,  ornamental  and  street-light- 
ing purposes  at  the  George  Cutter  Works,  South 
Bend,  Indiana.  The  addition  of  the  Hollowspun 
line  to  the  line  formerly  manufactured  increases 
the  variety  of  poles  which  may  be  offered  by  this 
company  to  cities  for  street-lighting  purposes. 
Hollowspun  lighting  standards  which  are  made 
by  the  centrifugal  process  demonstrate  the  possi- 
bilities of  efficiently  moulding  concrete.  The 
great  force  with  which  the  concrete  is  tamped  in 
the  mould  and  around  the  reinforcement  by  the 
centrifugal  process  insures  a  uniform  strength 
and  surface  texture  throughout  the  length  of  the 
product. 

The  transfer  of  the  Massey  plant  became  ef- 
fective July  I,  and  the  Westinghouse  Company 
will  handle  the  Hollowspun  business  through  the 
George  Cutter  Works. 
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KEEP  ROADS  UP  AND 


DOWFLAKE 

L_r>  CALCIUM     CHLORIDE ^^^ 


A  Book 

for  Road  Men 

"How  to  Maintain  Roads" 

New  and  enlarged  edition. 

This  pocket-size  volume  is  chock  full  of  valu- 
able data  and  information  no  road  man  can  afford  to 
miss.  It  tells  the  latest  methods  being  used  by  your 
fellow  road  builders,  with  complete  information  on 
what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it,  with  quantities  of 
materials  to  use,  and  tables,  charts  and  diagrams  which 
show  the  results  of  road  building  and  maintenance 
experience  over  a  period  of  years  and  under  widely 
varying  conditions.  It  is  really  a  tribute  to  the  thought, 
energy  and  skill  of  road  men  throughout  the  country 
for  it  is  their  work  which  has  made  this  book  possible. 
It  treats  of  every  day  problems  a  road  man  encounters 
and  is  really  a  summary  of  accepted  methods  prac- 
ticed by  the  foremost  engineers  and  maintenance  men. 
It's  your  own  book — send  for  it  today  and  see  what 
your  fellow-workers  are  doing. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

Midland,  Michigan 

BRANCH  SALES  OFFICES 

90  West  Street  Second   &  Madison   Sts. 

New  York  City  Saint   IJouis 
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A   CEANE   EXCAVATOR   WITH    SKIMMER    SCOOP    REMOVING  SNOW  AFTER  A  FOURrDAY  STORM  LAST 

WINTER    IN    BAY    CITY,    MICH. 


Clearing  Up  City  Streets  After 
Heavy  Snow  Storms 

Last  winter  a  four-day  snow  fall  in  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  was  accompanied  by  high  winds,  causing 
bad  drifts  in  the  down-town  district,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  park  or  operate  automobiles. 
The  Street  Department,  with  trucks  and  hand 
shovels,  was  not  able  to  keep  ahead  of  the  snow 
storm.  The  Bay  City  Dredge  Works  came  to  the 
rescue  by  loaning  a  Model  16-B  crane-excavator 
with  skimmer  scoop  to  the  Street  Department. 
Although  this  excavator  was  equipped  with  only  a 
5^-cubic  yard  capacity  bucket,  it  was  able  to  load 
trucks  at  the  rate  of  8  cubic  yards  in  five  minutes. 
Five-yard  trucks  were  piled  up  with  about  8  cubic 
yards  of  snow,  and  the  excavator  was  kept  busy 
until  midnight,  operating  15  hours  per  day,  and  in 
two  days  the  cleaning  up  of  more  than  11  city 
blocks  was  completed. 

The  5^-cubic  yard  capacity  skimmer  scoop  is 
intended  normally  for  work  in  very  hard  material, 
such  as  hard  clay,  stone  road  or  old  pavement  work. 
A  2-cubic  yard  capacity  snow  bucket  could  have 
been  handled  with  ease  on  this  excavator,  enabling 
the  machine  to  load  a  truck  in  two  trips  or  in  less 
than  one  minute's  time. 

Cities  and  counties  handling  their  own  paviiig 
and  road  work  and  using  a  machine  of  this 
sort  for  grading,  find  it  advantageous  to  use  it  in 
snow  removal  during  the  winter  months.  The 
skimmer  scoop  with  its  long  horizontal  crowd, 
cleans  the  snow  from  the  pavement  without  aijy 
injury  to  it.  The  machine  operating  in  Bay  City 
and  described  above  handled  as  much  material  as 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  remove  with  20  men. 

New  Field  Engineers  for 
Asphalt  Association 

The  Asphalt  Association,  25  West  43rd  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  announced  several  changes 
in  its  field  personnel  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Newark,  N.  J.,  branch  office  with  the  main  office 
in    New   York   City.     Vibert   L.    Ostrander,    for- 


merly First  Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York 
State  Highway  Department,  has  become  manager 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  25  North  Pearl  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  succeeding  Germain  P.  Graham,  who 
has  resigned  to  enter  private  practice.  Frederick 
A.  Reimer  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  New 
Jersey  District  to  enter  private  business,  and  W. 
C.  Ricketts  has  succeeded  Harry  P.  Grier  as  a 
field  representative  in  the  Southern  District,  with 
headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  W.  A.  Cross- 
land  has  accepted  a  position  with  the  Southern 
branch.  Frederick  C.  Field,  until  recently  with 
the  City  Engineering  Department  at  Calgary, 
Canada,  has  been  appointed  field  representative 
in  Canada,  and  will  travel  from  the  main  office 
in  New  York  City. 

Columbian  Iron  Works  Acquires 
New  Plant  Site 

The  Columbian  Iron  Works,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
has  announced  that  it  has  purchased  the  property 
owned  by  the  Continental  Machinery  Company  in 
Chattanooga.  Several  weeks  ago  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  Columbian  Iron  Works  was  increased 
and  at  that  time  it  was  explained  that  the  increase 
was  to  take  care  of  future  expansions  that  would 
be  made  necessary  by  the  increase  in  business  of 
the  iron  works.  The  entire  Columbian  plant  is  to 
be  moved  from  from  its  present  location  to  the 
property  purchased,  which  is  located  at  Mission- 
ary Avenue  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway. 
There  will  be  no  immediate  developments  and  it  is 
indicated  that  about  three  or  four  years  will  be 
required  before  the  Columbian  plant  is  entirely 
moved,  as  one  department  at  a  time  will  take  up 
its  location  in  the  new  building  as  prepared. 

A  large  plant  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
rapidly  growing  business  of  the  Columbian  com- 
pany. The  company  now  manufactures  about  70 
per  cent  of  all  the  standard  Underwriters  Labora- 
tory approved  sprinklers  and  fire-hydrants  and 
valves.  The  plant  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
the  South  and  it  is  known  over  the  entire  country. 
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HUNDREDS  of  Water  Works,   Railroads,   Mines,  Contractors,  and 
Industrial  Plants  have  installed  thousands  of  miles  of  cast  iron  bell 
and  spigot  water  mains  with  LEADITE  Joints. 

They  have  used  LEADITE  on  all  sizes  of  pipe  from  4-in.  to  60-in.,  and 
under  all  pressures  and  conditions — under  paved  streets,  under  railroad 
tracks,  over  bridges,  through  rough  and  smooth  country,  and  they  are 
all  enthusiastic  with  the  good  results  secured,  and  the  savings  effected. 
LEADITE  saves  at  least  50%  to  75%. 

One  contractor  laid  1,665  feet  of  6-in.  pipe  with  LEADITE  in  7^  hours 

with  a  gang  of  six  men. 

LEADITE  Joints  improve  with  age. 

Leadite  is  the  Pioneer  Self -Caulking  Substitute  for  Pig  Lead 
Be  Sure  It  Is  LEADITE  and  Accept  No  Imitations 

THE  LEADITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


100  So.  Broad  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 
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Fire  Protection  at  Filling  Stations 

Filling  stations  are  always  a  source  of  fire 
danger,  because  at  any  point  where  gasoline  is 
transferred  from  one  storage  tank  to  another  or 
from  a  storage  tank  to  a  car,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  something  may  occur  which  will 
ignite  the  vapors  and  cause  an  explosion.  The 
Foamite-Childs  Corporation,  82  Turner  Street, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  now  furnishing  the  sign  repro- 
duced below,  to  all  filling  stations  which  are 
equipped  with  Foamite  equipment  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire.  Where  this  sign  is  displayed,  cus- 
tomers and  neighbors  know  that  their  property  is 
protected  against  serious  fire  at  all  times  and  that 
the  filling  station  or  garage  is  made  as  safe  from 
fire  as  it  can  be. 

Over  fifty-thre^  million  barrels  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line   in    great    storage-tanks    are    now    protected 
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tion  is  such  as  to 
withstand  heat  and 
wear  for  a  good  pe- 
riod of  time.  The 
manufacturers  claim 
that  this  burner  will 
not  warp  from  the 
heat.  All  the  joints 
are  welded  and  there 
are  no  rivets  to 
loosen.  There  is  no 
soldering  on  any  of 
the  parts,  and  after 
being  made  up,  the 
whole  burner  is  heav- 
ily  galvanized. 

This  rubbish  burner 
is  also  furnished  with 
a  detachable  pan, 
which     collects     the 

ashes    and    prevents   A  SUBSTANTIAL  rubbish 
them   from  scattering  burner 

around  when  the  rub- 
bish is  being  disposed  of.     The  rubbish  burner  is 
made  in  two  sizes,   15  x  26  inches  and   18  x   30 
inches,   weighing  24  and   35  pounds   respectively. 


Lot  Markers  and  Signs 

Signs  which  instruct  wanderers  in  parks  to  keep 
off  the  grass,  or  which  are  used  to  indicate  the 
division  lines  of  lots  in  cemeteries,  or  for  prop- 
erty, should  be  neat  and  permanent.  The  W-C 
line  of  hot  galvanized  cast  iron  lot  markers  and 
signs,  made  by  Wilcox,  Crittenden  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Middletown,  Conn.,  are  clean-cut,  clearly-read 
markers  with  a  high  degree  of  permanency.  They 
are  made  of  hot  galvanized  cast  iron,  cast  in  one 
piece  so  that  they  are  practically  indestructible. 


from  fire  by  the  Foamite  method  of  smothering 
fire  under  Firefoam.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
method  has  never  failed  when  properly  installed 
and  operated.  Foamite  equipment  includes  the 
2K-gallon  Model  CA  Foamite  hand  extinguisher, 
which  generates  about  20  gallons  of  Firefoam, 
throwing  it  over  a  distance  of  35  feet.  One  or 
more  extinguishers  of  this  model  will  adequately 
safeguard  the  average  filling  station.  The  40- 
gallon  Foamite  engine  on  wheels  generates  about 
300  gallons  of  Firefoam,  reaching  fire  as  far  as 
75  feet  away.  This  is  the  protection  recom- 
mended for  large  garages  and  filling  stations 
where  considerable  quantities  of  gasoline  and  oil 
are  stored.  Municipal  officials  will  do  well  to 
see  that  filling  stations  throughout  their  cities  are 
properly  protected,  thus  reducing  the  fire  hazard 
at  these  danger  points. 

A  Rubbish  and  Trash  Burner 

Municipal  galvanized  ware  of  any  type  is  more 
than  a  purchase — it  is  an  investment.  Therefore, 
only  such  material  as  is  durable  and  able  to  stand 
rough  usage  should  be  purchased.  Canco  rubbish 
burners  made  by  the  American  Can  Company,  Gal- 
vanized Ware  Department,  Toledo,  Ohio,  are 
durable  and  make  an  excellent  piece  of  equip- 
ment for  parks,  cemeteries  and  similar  places 
where  rubbish  accumulates  and  must  be  disposed 
of.  The  bodies  are  made  of  one  piece  of  No.  12 
gage  open-hearth  sheet  steel,  and  their  construe- 
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The  Sterilization  of  Water  in  Swimming 
Pools  by  Ultra  Violet  Rays 

The  sterilization  of  swimming  pools  by  means 
of  ultra  violet  rays  in  connection  with  recirculat- 
ing filtration  systems  has  been  developed  by  the 
R.U.V.  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  recirculating  system  is  used 
where  a  sufficient  stream  of  fresh,  pure,  whole- 
some water  fit  to  drink  is  not  available  to  be 
added  to  a  swimming  i)ool  continuously  and  in- 
volves the  use  of  filtration  and  sterilization,  to 
keep  the  water  in  a  strictly  sanitary  condition. 

The  recirculating  system  as  installed  by  this 
company  is  composed  of  a  pump,  filter  and  ultra 
violet  ray  sterilizer,  to  which  a  heater  is  added 
where  the  temperature  must  be  controlled.  The 
pump  provides  the  means  of  having  a  constantly 
inflowing  stream  of  water.  The  sand  filter  pro- 
vides a  means  of  keeping  the  water  clean  and 
colorless  and  helps  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  ultra  violet  ray  sterilizer,  which  provides  a 
IKJsitive  means  of  destroying  harmful  bacteria  in 
clear  water  without  changing  the  taste,  odor  or 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  without  adding 
any  chemical  disinfectant.  This  gives  as  a  final 
product  a  water  from  which  all  impurities  have 
been  removed  and  the  baclteria  killed  and  to 
which  nothing  has  been  added 

Generally  speaking,  any  pool  using  the  recircu- 
lating system  should  have  a  pump  with  a  capac- 
ity at  least  sufficient  to  turn  over  the  entire  pool 
contents  in  twelve  hours'  time.  Any  slower  rate 
will  not  give  sufficient  velocity  in  the  pool  body 
to  keep  smaller  particles  in  suspension  and  allow 
the  filter  and  recirculating  system  to  do  its  work 
properly.  For  a  50,000-gallon  pool  an  R.U.V. 
ultra  violet  ray  recirculating  system  has  a  capac- 
ity of  5,000  gallons  per  hour.  This  gives  a  ten- 
hour  turnover. 


PHANTOM  VIEW  OF  A  SINGLE-LAMP  ULTRA 
VIOUET    RAY    STERILIZER 


Ultra  violet  rays  are  produced  artificially  by 
means  of  electricity  through  the  use  of  the  quartz 
mercury  vapor  lamp.  The  lamp  consists  of  a 
straight  quartz  tube,  with  a  bowl  at  one  end,  par- 
tially filled  with  pure  mercury.  The  air  is  then 
pumped  from  the  quartz  container,  producing  a 
good  vacuum.  Tungsten  electric  terminals  are 
sealed  in  the  ends  of  the  lamp.  The  mercury 
vapor  arc  which  gives  oflf  ultra  violet  rays  is 
produced  in  the  lamp  by  first  passing  direct  cur- 
rent electricity  through  the  mercury  and  then 
separating  the  mercury  from  the  positive  electric 
terminal.  This  causes  the  electric  current  to  jump 
from  the  terminal  to  the  mercury  through  mer- 
cury vapor.  The  arc  in  mercury  vapor  produces 
powerful  ultra  violet  rays.  In  the  R.U.V.  ster- 
ilizer the  vapor  arc  Ts  started  automatically  when 
the  electric  switch  controlling  the  lamp  is  thrown 
in.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  use  of  a 
simple  magnet  tilting  device  which  is  attached  to 
one  end  of  the  sterilizer  and  supports  one  end 
of  the  lamp. 

To  efficiently  use  ultra  violet  rays  for  the  ster- 
ilization of  water,  a  flume  or  water  container  is 
cast  out  of  brass  and  is  so  arranged  and  de- 
signed that  a  quartz  lamp  can  be  passed  through 
the  center.  This  lamp  is  protected  from  contact 
with  the  water  by  use  of  a  quartz  tube  which  is 
packed  in  the  flum.e  to  withstand  the  water  pres- 
sure. Bafl^es  are  arranged  in  the  flume  so  as  to 
agitate  the  water  as  it  passes  through  the  field 
of  ultra  violet  rays.  This  design  makes  it  posi- 
tive that  all  bacteria  will  corne  in  contact  with 
the  destructive  rays  and  thus  eliminates  any  pos- 
sibility of  deadly  germs  reaching  the  outlet.  The 
stirring  action  of  the  water  in  passing  around 
the  bafiles  makes  it  impossible  for  bacteria  to 
remain  in  a  shadow  which  might  be  caused  by 
particles  in  the  water. 

New  De  Laval  Representatives 

The  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.,  has  announced  that  The  Wm.  Constable 
Company,  Providence  Bldg.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  will 
henceforth  represent  it  in  northern  Minnesota, 
northern  Wisconsin,  and  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

G.  C.  Kahl,  404  Dwight  Bldg.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  sales  representative  in 
Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  Iowa 
east  of  the  north  and  south  line  through  Des 
^'''oines,  but  not  including  Des  Moines,  and 
Missouri  west  of  and  including  Jefferson   City. 

A  Reflecting  Traffic  Control  Device 

The  Traffic  Reflection  "Frog,"  manufactured  by 
the  Temple  Signal  Company,  Box  1671,  522  Moss 
Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  a  heavy  casting  of 
pleasing  design,  large  enough  to  be  readily  seen 
yet  small  enough  to  allow  the  safe  passage  of  any 
automobile  which  finds  it  necessary  for  its  own 
safety  to  ride  over  the  device.  The  illuminating 
elements,  which  are  reflectors,  using  the  light 
from  the  automobile  headlights,  are  so  constructed 
that  they  are  visible  to  the  automobile  driver  only 
and  are  not  faded  by  overhead  street  lights. 
Automobiles  having  sufficient  light  for  their  own 
safety  and  the  safety  of  others  have  no  trouble  in 
distinctly  seeing  the  red  light  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  reflecting  elements  are  fitted  into  the  cast- 
ing in  a  manner  which  requires  only  a  moment. 
The  hazard  of  breaking  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
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Graham  Brothers  Siriei  on 
American  Industries''^,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  August  9,  1924 


The  Federal  Government,  many  states  and 
counties  and  185  municipalities  own  Graham 
Brothers  Trucks — and  find  them  eminently 
suited  to  the  rigid  requirements  of  public  service. 


For  the  Public  Qood 

The  wealthiest  institution  in  the  world  is  the 
United  States,  with  assets  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  biUion  dollars. 

The  safety  of  these  enormous  resources  is  de' 
pendent  largely  on  the  770,000  officials  and 
employes  who  administer  our  national,  state, 
county  and  municipal  governments.  Often 
criticised,  seldom  commended,  the  great  majority 
of  these  employes  conduct  pubHc  affairs  in  a 
capable,  business-like  manner,  at  salaries  far 
below  those  paid  by  private  corporations. 

The  selection  of  transportation  equipment, 
particularly,  affords  public  officials  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  display  good  business  judgment.  And 
the  constantly  growing  number  of  Graham 
Brothers  Trucks  in  all  branches  of  federal,  state, 
county  and  municipal  service,  indicates  that 
these  officials  are  usually  as  insistent  as  any 
private  buyer  on  better  performance  at  lower  cost. 

/    Ton   Chassis,    $1265;  lli    Ton,   $1315;  f.   o.  b.  Detrfy 

GRAHAM        BROTHERS 
Detroit 


Graham  Brothers  TkucKS 

SOLD    BY    DODGE    BR.OTHERS     DEALERS     EVEPCVVVHERF 
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THREE  REFLECTING  TRAFFIC  CONTROL  DEVICES  INSTALLED  AT  THREE-WAY  CROSSING  TO  PREVENT 

CUTTING   CORNERS 


shape  of  the  casting  and  the  element  is  further 
protected  by  a  spring  at  its  back,  so  that  should 
the  element  be  struck,  it  would  be  pushed  back 
into  the  casting  and  then  rebound  into  place. 

This  unit,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  its  only 
cost,  as  it  does  not  require  electric  current  or  the 
replacement  of  lamps,  makes  this  traffic  control 
device  desirable  for  emergencies  in  large  and 
small  cities  and  towns.  It  is  also  readily  used 
as  a  marker  for  safety  aisles  and  zones,  as  well 
as  to  indicate  the  proper  part  for  traffic  to  take 
in  negotiating  any  corner. 

A  Successful  Light-Weight 
Snow  Guard 

Highway  officials  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
snow  fences  used  on  open  highways  to  effect  a 
lull  in  the  gale  which  is  carrying  snow,  causing  the 
snow  to  be  deposited  near  the  fence  instead  of 
drifting  on  to  the  highway.  These  fences  are 
ordinarily  rather  bulky  affairs  and  take  up  con- 
siderable space.  The  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel 
Corporation,  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
has  developed  a  snow  guard  to  take  the  place  of 
the  former  bulky  snow  fence.  This  guard  is  a 
combination  of  hexagonal  netting  and  wooden  lat- 
tice strips,  delivered  in  rolls  of  50  linear  feet.  It 
has  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  tests  and 
found  to  fulfil  its  function  of  keeping  roadways 
clear  in  heavy  snows  much  more  efficiently  than 
the  old  fashioned,  cumbersome  wood  snow  guards. 
Its  use  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  labor  cost  of 
erecting  a  snow  guard  in  the  fall  and  removing 


it  in  the  spring,  because  it  can  be  easily  handled. 
It  is  so  designed  and  constructed  that  it  can  be 
put  in  place  on  either  level  or  uneven  ground  by 
two,  unskilled  laborers. 

The  snow  guard  is  5  feet  6  inches  high,  and  a 
50-foot  length  when  rolled  is  30  inches  in  diameter. 
Each  roll  contains  11  steel  posts,  ^-inch  round, 
and  made  to  extend  into  the  ground  a  depth  of  18 
inches.  They  are  sharply  pointed  to  permit  their 
being  easily  driven  into  frozen  ground.  The 
hexagonal  netting  is  3-  by  6-inch  mesh.  No.  15 
gage  wire,  and  is  heavily  galvanized.  In  this  mesh 
are  interwoven  }i  by  ^-inch  lattice  strips,  spaced 
4  inches  on  centers,  leaving  a  space  of  2  inches. 
Anchor  pins,  %-inch  in  diameter  and  24  inches 
long,  and  guy  wires  made  of  No.  14  gage  steel, 
each  72  inches  long,  are  provided  to  anchor  the 
snow  guard  at  the  position  of  each  steel  post  and 
at  the  ends.  The  combination  of  steel  posts  and 
anchors  will  hold  this  snow  guard  in  place  against 
the  strongest  gale.  The  guard  is  approximately  50 
per  cent  opening,  allowing  the  eddying  of  winds, 
which  causes  the  snow  to  pile  up  where  it  will  not 
interfere  with  traffic. 

Before  placing  this  product  on  the  market  ex- 
haustive tests  were  made  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Wickwire  Spencer  Steel  Corporation  and  the  snow 
guard  was  placed  in  position  along  roadways 
where  snow  drifts  are  abnormally  heavy.  The 
heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  of  1924  indicated  in  these  various  positions 
the  reliability  of  the  product.  Examination  of 
the  snow  guard  in  the  spring  showed  it  to  be  in 
practically  the  same  alignment  as  in  the  fall  and 
unbroken  in  every  respect. 
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as  old  as  the  human  race,  but  ever 
new  to  each  generation  of  children. 
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A  Code  of  Morals  for  Use  in  the  Schools 

of  America 

A  fine  piece  of  public  service  is  being  rendered  by  "Collier's"  in  inviting  sug- 
gestions for  a  Code  of  Morals  suitable  for  use  in  the  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  As  a  contribution  tozvards  this  discussion,  The  American  City 
suggests  the  form  of  pledge  printed  below;  this  to  be  made  available  in  placard! 
form  for  the  walls  of  the  school  and  the  home,  and  to  be  supplemented  by  read- 
ings on  the  twenty-one  points  in  a  text-book  to  be  compiled  from  the  greatest 
recorded  thoughts  of  all  time,  by  a  group  of  outstanding  leaders  of  the  religious, 
civic,  and  educational  life  of  America. 

That  I  May  Live  an  Upright,  Useful   and 

Happy  Life 

I  will  endeavor,   to  the  best  of  my  ability: 


1. — To    serve    God    and   hiunanity   with    my 

heart  and  mind  and  strength; 
2. — To  honor  my  parents,  and  to  be  a  credit 

to  them  at  all  times; 
3. — To  be   a  good  citizen   of  my  town,   my 

state,  my  nation,  and  of  the  world; 
4. — To     seek    for     others,     and    not    merely 

for  myself,  a  happier  and  more  abun- 
dant life; 
5. — To  be  kind,  courteous  and  unselfish; 
6. — To  be  sympathetic  with  those  who  suffer, 

and    more    tolerant    of    the    faults    of 

others  than  of  my  own; 
7. — To  be  clean,  strong  and  alert,  in  mind  and 

in  body; 
8. — To  be  honest,  truthful  and  dependable; 
9. — To  be  ambitious,  but  not  envious; 
10. — To   be  cheerful  and  hopeful,   in  thought 

and  demeanor; 
11. — To    be    self-reliant    and    courageous,    but 

not  vain  or  foolhardy; 
12. — ^To  control  my  tongue,  my  temper,  and  my 

appetites ; 


13. — To  play  fair  in  all  the  games  and  relation- 
ships of  life; 

14. — To  help,  by  word  and  deed,  the  cause  of 
peace  and  good-will  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world; 

15. — To  discover  and  uphold  spiritual  truth; 

16. — To  learn  to  know  and  enjoy  the  beauties 
of  nature,  of  art  and  literature,  and  of 
human  comradeship; 

17. — To  forego  comfort  or  pleasure,  when  that 
shall  be  necessary,  but  not  to  be  em- 
bittered; , 

18. — To  fit  myself  for  a  congenial  occupation 
whereby  I  may  produce  more  that  is 
of  value  to  mankind  than  I  consume; 

19. — To  use  my  time  profitably,  and  my  intel- 
ligence constructively; 

20. — To  seek  frequent  opportunities,  through 
reading,  contemplation  or  worship,  to 
renew  and  increase  my  zeal  for  the 
finer  things  of  Ufe; 

21. — To  leave  the  world  a  better  place  for  my 
having  lived  in  it. 
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Requiring  Owners  or  Tenants  to   Help  in  Fire 

Protection 


To  provide  the  maximum  of  service  by  the 
city  to  its  citizens  without  undue  weak- 
ening of  individual  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility, is  an  ideal  requiring  constant 
study  by  every  municipal  government.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  problem  of  personal  liability  for 
fire  protection  in  its  relation  to  the  increasing 
efficiency  of  municipal  fire  departments. 

With  the  knowledge  that  a  well-manned  fire- 
fighting  force  with  modern  equipment  can  be 
summoned  promptly  by  fire-alarm  box  or  tele- 
phone, and  that  possible  fire  losses  are  largely 
covered  by  his  insurance  policies,  the  average 
citizen  is  apt  to  take  an  all  too  complacent 
attitude  towards  his  responsibility  in  protecting 
his  home  or  place  of  business  from  fire.  If 
his  complacency  ever  permits  him  to  think 
about  it  at  all,  the  citizen  realizes  that  for  an 
incipient  blaze  a  fire  extinguisher  on  the  spot 
outclasses  an  engine  at  the  fire  house.  He 
may  even  intend — when  he  gets  around  to  it — 
to  install  some  hand  extinguishers  in  his  home 
or  place  of  business.  But  unless  a  local  ordi- 
nance requires  that  this  be  done,  his  good  in- 
tentions will  usually  extinguish  themselves — 
and  nothing  else. 

In  any  ordinance  for  the  installation  of  fire 
extinguishers  by  owners  or  tenants,  several 
factors  need  careful  consideration.  The  ordi- 
nance should  avoid  specifying  a  particular 
make  of  extinguisher,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
should  be  drawn  with  the  fact  in  mind  that 
the  purchaser  will  be  apt  to  buy  the  cheapest 
extinguisher  that  he  can  find  which  answers 
to  the  legal   requirement.     It  is  not  enough 


to  specify  that  the  extinguisher  must  be  of 
a  type  approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories; the  ordinance  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  have  dif- 
ferentiated very  clearly  between  the  several 
types  of  extinguishers  as  to  their  suitability 
for  different  kinds  of  fires,  and  that  property 
owners  must  be  protected  against  their  own 
indifference  to  or  ignorance  of  the  technical 
points  of  fire  protection  engineering.  The  ordi- 
nary citizen  can  hardly  be  expected,  for 
example,  to  understand  the  difference  in  effi- 
ciency and  use  between  the  various  approved 
types  of  extinguishers,  such  as  the  soda-acid, 
foam,  carbon  tetrachloride  and  the  calcium 
chloride  types. 

In  addition  to  types  of  extinguishers,  the 
ordinance,  if  properly  drawn,  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  of  size  and  to  the 
number  to  be  installed.  While  the  2J/2 -gallon 
extinguisher  is  standard  for  factories  and  busi- 
ness buildings,  a  smaller  size  may  be  more 
practical  for  use  in  homes,  schools  or  in  any 
building  where  women  and  children  are  ex- 
pected to  operate  extinguishers. 

Other  factors  needing  careful  considera- 
tion include  the  proper  hanging  of  the 
extinguishers,  protection  against  freezing  (or 
the  use  of  non-freezing  types),  periodic  clean- 
ing and  recharging,  and  instruction  in  their 
use.  Simple  though  the  operation  of  a  fire 
extinguisher  may  be,  the  time  to  learn  how 
to  use  the  device  is  before  the  fire  starts.  Here, 
unquestionably,  adequate  preparedness  is  the 
price  of  safety. 


Spread  of  the  Two-Platoon  Basis  in  Fire  Departments — Cause  and  Effect 


THE  great  demand  for  labor,  with  its  in- 
creased pay  and  shorter  working  time,  has 
resulted  in  practically  all  the  larger  cities 
and  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  ones  placing 
their  fire  departments  on  a  two-platoon  basis,  with 
consequent  increases  in  salaries.  The  influx  of 
new  men  brought  about  by  this  change,  and  by 
vacancies  caused  by  resignations,  resulted  in  im- 
pairing rather  seriously  the  efficiency  of  many  fire 
departments.  This  has  been  recognized  in  most  of 
the  large  cities,  with  the  result  that  extensive  sys- 
tems of  drills  have  been  inaugurated,  with  ade- 
quately equipped  drill  towers. 

A  marked  improvement  along  this  line  has  been 
observed  in  a  number  of  cities  during  the  past 
year.  The  effect  of  military  discipline  and  train- 
ing on  many  of  the  young  men  in  the  fire  depart- 
ments is  also  noticeable.  There  are  still  some  of 
the  larger  cities  which  have  not  adopted  this  mod- 
ern method  of  drills  and  training,  with  the  result 
that  their  departments  are  noticeably  inefficient. 


Another  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  two-pla- 
toon system  and  the  increase  in  salaries  to  hold 
the  men,  is  the  approximate  doubling  of  the  per 
capita  maintenance  cost.  In  some  of  the  Western 
and  Mid-Western  States,  notably  Ohio,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  establish  a  tax  levy  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  fire  department  at  this  high  per 
capita  cost.  This  has  resulted,  in  some  cases,  in 
materially  decreasing  the  number  of  companies, 
or  men  assigned  to  the  companies,  with  a  corres- 
ponding decrease  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  de- 
partment. The  substitution  of  motor  apparatus 
for  horse-drawn  has  somewhat  offset  this  condi- 
tion. Doubtless  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  the 
next  few  years  to  economize  in  municipal  ex- 
penditures and  this  economy  will  probably  include 
fire  department  operations.  The  two-platoon  fea- 
ture of  organization,  with  the  off-shift  men  sub- 
ject to  call,  to  a  certain  extent  offsets  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  in  the  force  normally  on  duty. 
— Safeguarding  Amtrica  Against  Fire,  July,   1924. 


Snow  Removal  Methods  in  Manchester 

By  H.  S.  R.  McCurdy 

Surveyor,  Department  of  Highways,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

NORTHERN  New  England 
is  subject  to  snowfall 
conditions  probably  as 
severe  as  those  in  any  part  of 
this  country.  The  storms  are 
heavy  and  of  frequent  occur- 
rence and  the  industrial  nature 
of  the  communities  renders  any 
interference  with  traffic  on  the 
highways  a  serious  and  costly 
matter.  In  common  with  most 
other  progressive  cities,  the 
traffic  of  Manchester  is  very 
largely  motorized.  The  fire  de- 
partment is  entirely  so;  and 
while  some  of  the  coal,  wood 
and  ice  companies  still  use  sleighs  to  a  limited 
extent,  this  is  principally  owing  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  their  hauling  must  be  done  in  the 
rural  sections. 

The  theory  is  frequently  advanced  by  those 
who  desire  to  use  runners  that  it  is  a  practic- 
able matter  to  leave  some  snow  on  the  streets 
— that  the  streets  can  be  plowed  or  scraped  or 
cleaned  in  such  a  manner  that  a  smooth  sur- 
face is  left  for  both  sleighs  and  motors.  This 
is  not  so.  While  a  street  so  treated  may  be 
used  for  a  limited  time  in  cold  weather  by 
motor  traffic,  the  action  of  the  tire  chains  soon 
forms  deep  ruts,  which  are  extremely  danger- 
ous. In  fact,  there  have  been  ruts  so  deep  on 
the  streets  of  this  city  that  cars  were  forced 


A  STREET  IN  MANCHESTER,  N.  H.,  AFTER  PLOWING  BY  HEAVY 
TRACTOR  PLOW 


SARGENT  PLOW  AND  HOLT  TRACTOR  CLEANING  SIDE  STREET 
IN  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 


to  go  blocks  beyond  their  street  before  being 
able  to  turn  out.  Furthermore,  when  such  ruts 
extend  through  to  the  street  surface  the  con- 
centrated wear  on  the  pavement  is  extremely 
destructive. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  affecting 
travel  on  the  highways  it  is  the  policy  in  Man- 
chester to  keep  the  streets  thoroughly  clear  of 
snow.  This  work  comes  under  the  Highway 
Department.  City  forces  are  used  exclusively, 
except  for  the  sidewalk  plowing  and  in  the 
case  of  a  few  teams  used  at  odd  times  and 
places  to  cart  off  snow. 

For  snow   removal   from  the   streets  three 
types  of  plows  are  used.    The  largest  and  most 
powerful  unit  is  the  Sargent  tractor  plow  at- 
tached to  a  1 0-ton  Holt  Cater- 
pillar  tractor.      The    combined 
outfit  was  purchased  in  Febru- 
ary,  1923.     The   Sargent  plow 
and  Holt  tractor  are  used  for 
the  heaviest  work  and  for  the 
hill    streets.     Traveling  at   the 
rate    of    about    five    miles    per 
hour,    the    outfit    will    clear    a 
maximum  width  of  28  feet  and 
to  date  has  not  encountered  any 
work  too  severe  to  handle.    To 
secure  adequate  traction,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  equip  the 
tractor  with  military  grousers, 
which    are    nothing    more    nor 
less  than  cast  iron  cleats  bolted 
tto  the  treads. 

The    crew    for    the    tractor 
plow  consists  of  a  driver  for 
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the  tractor  and  two  men  to  operate  the  wings 
of  the  plow,  the  labor  cost,  at  the  rates  paid 
in  Manchester,  amounting  to  $1.50  per  hour. 
The  outfit  has  gone  through  practically  two 
winters  with  only  nominal  repairs. 

For  the  more  level  streets  four  Champion 
blade  plows  are  used.  These  plows  are  at- 
tached to  the  front  of  five-ton  motor  trucks 
and  are  extremely  efficient  for  ordinary  snow- 
falls on  roads  which  are  not  too  steep. 

The  third  type  of  plow  used  is  the  Sargent 
truck  plow,  a  V-shaped  plow  for  use  with 
motor  trucks.  This  plow  is  of  wooden  con- 
struction and  was  found  to  be  not  quite  stout 
enough  for  the  work  it  was  called  upon  to  do. 
As  a  result,  it  was  out  of  commission  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  time  and  required 
considerable  repairs.  This  company  now  puts 
out  a  stronger  model  of  this  plow  which  should 
be  a  marked  improvement. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Highway  Department 
to  get  the  jump  on  the  snowstorms,  and  as 
soon  as  from  4  to  6  inches  of  snow  has  fallen 
the  equipment  is  sent  out.  The  blade  plows 
are  routed  through  the  principal  thorough- 
fares pushing  the  snow  over  into  the  gutters, 
making  as  many  runs  as  are  necessary  to  do 
this,  depending  upon  the  width  of  the  street. 
The  length  of  the  blade  is  10  feet,  clearing  a 
swath  about  8  feet  wide,  depending  somewhat 
upon  the  angle  at  which  the  blade  is  set.  The 
plows  are  followed  by  small  gangs  of  shovel- 
ers  whose  duty  it  is  to  open  up  the  crosswalks 
where  the  plow  furrow  has  crossed  an  inter- 
section. 

The  tractor  plow  confines  its  operations 
chiefly  to  the  steeper  grades  and  to  the  trunk 
line  highways  leading  out  of  the  town.  The 
city  of  Manchester  covers  an  area  of  34  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  80,000,  and, 
as  a  result,  there  are  many  miles  of  more  or 


PUSHEB    TYPE    PLOW    OPERATED    BY    5-TON    TRUCK    CLEANING 
BUSINESS   STREET  IN  MANCHESTER,   N.   H. 


less  important  thoroughfares  in  the  sparsely- 
settled  outlying  districts.  For  these  the  tractor 
outfit  is  particularly  adapted,  as  it  possesses 
the  power  necessary  to  buck  the  drifts  and 
can  cover  ground  on  practically  any  kind  of 
roadway. 

The  Sargent  truck  plow  is  used  principally 
on  the  residential  streets  where  one  run  is 
sufficient,  opening  a  road  from  6  to  12  feet 
wide,  depending  upon  the  adjustment  of  the 
wings. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  various  types  of 
plows  must  be  viewed  from  the  point  of  local 
conditions.  For  ordinary  city  streets  the 
blade  plow  is  efficient  and  economical.  It  takes 
but  a  short  time  to  attach  and  its  first  cost  is 
comparatively  low,  so  that  with  its  use  there 
is  little  capital  tied  up  in  plant  lying  idle  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  weak  point  of 
the  combination  is  the  truck.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  traction  the  truck  body  should  be 
loaded  and  when  this  is  done  the  combined 
hauling  of  the  load  and  the  strain  of  bucking 
the  snow  submits  the  truck  to  extremely  severe 
usage.  Then,  again,  its  limited  power  restricts 
its  use  to  the  more  level  streets. 

The  tractor  outfit  is  highly  efficient  and 
capable  of  handling  the  most  severe  conditions. 
But  here  is  a  piece  of  plant,  costing  at  pres- 
ent-day prices  about  $8,000,  whose  use  is  con- 
fined to  very  short  periods  in  a  single  season. 
It  is  true  that  the  tractor  can  be  used  for  a 
number  of  other  purposes,  but  the  need  of 
these  various'  uses  must  exist  in  order  to  bring 
down  the  large  overhead  otherwise  charged  to 
snow  removal.  In  Manchester  the  tractor  is 
used  for  heavy  hauling  and  for  dragging  road 
machines,  but  even  so  there  remains  a  first 
cost  of  $1,500  for  the  plow. 

It  is  probable  that  for  the  lighter  conditions 
of  snowfall  a  five-ton  tractor  could  be  used 
to  advantage,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  the  money  would  be 
better  spent  in  purchasing  more 
of  this  type  than  in  installing 
the  heavier  unit.  Two  five-ton 
machines,  under  proper  condi- 
tions, will  do  twice  the  work  of 
one  ten-ton  tractor  and  their 
use  is  well  worth  serious  con- 
sideration. It  is,  however,  poor 
policy  to  be  underpowered  and 
it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to 
err  on  the  side  of  having  too 
much  power  than  to  have  an 
outfit  lie  down  on  the  job  when 
most  urgently  needed. 

In     the     principal     business 
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BABBER-GEEENE    LOADER    REMOVING    SNOW    FROM    PRINCIPAL    STREET    OF    MANCHESTER 


streets  of  Manchester  the  snow  is  removed 
after  being  plowed.  In  general  the  procedure 
is  to  plow  the  snow  into  the  gutters  and  to 
load  it  into  five-ton  trucks  by  means  of  a  Bar- 
ber-Greene snow  loader.  This  latter  machine 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  altogether  sat- 
isfactory pieces  of  plant  that  have  been  put  on 
the  market  in  recent  years.  With  it  the  larg- 
est truck  can  be  filled  with  snow  in  15  or  20 
seconds,  when  properly  operated.  The  snow 
loader  shoves  into  the  windrow  of  snow,  pass- 
ing it  up  on  an  endless  belt  and  dropping  it 
into  the  truck  body. 

During  the  operation  the  truck  backs  along, 
closely  following  the  loader.  In  some  of  the 
narrower  streets  snow  is  plowed  from  the 
sides  to  a  row  in  the  center  of  the  street, 
where  the  loader  picks  it  up  on  one  run. 
Where  the  snow  loader  is  operating  in  the  gut- 
ters it  is  the  practice  to  proceed  against  the 
traffic.     In  this  manner  the  trucks  follow  the 


general  direction  of  traffic  in  returning  to  the 
loader  and  in  proceeding  with  their  load.  For 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  load 
a  truck  body  will  hold,  a  hopper-shaped  de- 
tachable top  is  placed  on  top  of  the  regular 
truck  body.  In  general,  snow  is  dumped  on 
the  parks  and  commons,  although  provisions 
are  made  for  dumping  into  one  of  the  main 
outfall  sewers  and  from  two  of  the  bridges. 
The  city  of  Manchester  attempts  to  clean 
all  of  the  sidewalks.  For  this  purpose  about 
60  V-shaped  wooden  plows,  drawn  by  single 
horses,  are  used.  As  this  is  strictly  seasonal 
work,  the  city  naturally  does  not  maintain  a 
sufficient  number  of  horses  available  for  the 
purpose  and  the  plows  are  farmed  out  to  vari- 
ous residents  whose  horses  are  not  busy  dur- 
ing the  winter  season.  Each  of  these  resi- 
dents has  a  definite  beat  to  cover  and  receives 
$4.00  per  trip  over  the  sidewalks  in  his  dis- 
trict. 


Waste  from  Leaky  Spigots  Piles  Up  Water  Bills 

How  much  householders  must  pay  for  waste            Size  of  Leak  Gal. 

of  water  from  leaky  fixtures  is  presented  in       Steady  drop,  drop 2,160 

a  table  by  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service      ^Tsr^^^lTrT,  SetT  "'''"' 

Information   Committee.     The  figures   were  com-      Thin  stream  ii6  inch 64,243 

piled  in  a  town  where  the  water  rate  is  $r.SO  a  (Badly  worn  faucet  washers) 

thousand    cubic   feet.                                                                             E,ghth-inch  stream         239,481 

(Overflowing  flush) 

What  the  leaks  cost  the  careless  consumer  or      Quarter-inch  stream   957,933 

waster  of  water  every  three  months  is  summarized      T^^^^^lJy'"^■1^ ^^^^  ""^"^  00.,  «a,v 

ac   fr.11r,«rc  •                                                                                            Three-eighths  inch   2,241,000 

as  tOllOWS.  (Large  faucet  left  open) 


Cost 
$       .44 

2.70 

10.85 

47.85 

191.60 

448.20 
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Keeping  the  Country's  Highways  Open 

in  Winter 

Demise  of  Dobbin  and  Rise  of  Motor  Truck  Makes  Snow  Removal  Imperative 


REMOVAL  of  snow  from  the  highways  of 
the  country  is  a  matter  of  increasing  im- 
portance each  winter.  Since  1906,  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  registered  has  in- 
creased from  48,000  to  over  fifteen  million, 
while  the  mileage  of  surfaced  road  has  in- 
creased from  150,000  miles  to  about  430,000 
miles.  Approximately  62  per  cent  of  the  motor 
vehicles  are  registered,  and  53  per  cent  of  the 
surfaced  roads  lie  within  the  territory  where 
the  average  annual   snowfall   is  20  or  more 

inches. 

The  snow-clearing  program  of  the  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  present  winter 
includes  16,000  miles  of  main  trunk  line  high- 
way as  compared  with  13,000  miles  for  last 
winter,  according  to  information  collected  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  amounts  to 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  surfaced  mileage 
in  the  states  where  snow  is  a  problem,  those 
north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  areas,  the 
annual  snowfall  in  this  belt  ranges  from  20  to 
130  inches,  making  the  clearing  of  the  above 
mileage  an  undertaking  of  considerable  size. 
As  indicating  the  size  of  the  undertaking  in 
various  sections,  the  average  annual  snowfall 
ranges  from  74  to  132  inches  in  Maine,  from 
25  to  92  inches  in  Pennsylvania,  from  16  to 
22  inches  in  Delaware,  from  28  to  121  inches 
in  Michigan,  and  from  9  to  loi  inches  in  West 
Virginia.  These  figures  taken  from  weather 
bureau  records  covering  a  period  of  years 
show  that  the  problem  of  snow  removal  varies 
considerably  in  difficulty  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  state.  In  nearly  every  state  in  the 
group  the  average  maximum  snowfall  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  the  average  minimum 
snowfall,  Delaware  being  the  only  conspicuous 
exception. 

Snow  is  removed  by  state  forces  in  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Illinois,  and  Indiana,  and  on  one  sec- 
tion of  road  in  Minnesota.  The  work  is  left  to 
counties,  towns  or  other  local  units  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Minnesota.    In  Michigan 


and  Wisconsin  the  counties  may  be  ordered  by 
the  State  Highway  Department  to  remove  snow 
from  state  roads. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  snow 
removal,  may  be  taken  as  having  an  organiza- 
tion typical  of  those  well  organized  for  the 
work.  The  work  is  done  by  the  State  High- 
way Department  with  its  regular  maintenance 
forces  and  funds,  the  funds  being  derived  from 
motor  vehicle  registration  fees.  The  state  is 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  15  districts.  Under  the  district  en- 
gineers are  52  superintendents,  700  foremen, 
6,300  laborers,  130  truck  drivers,  and  40  trac- 
tor operators.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
trucks  and  40  tractors  are  available,  all  of 
which  are  equipped  with  snow-plows,  and  also 
300  road  machines  and  drags.  A  garage  and 
repair  shop  is  located  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  each  of  the  52  superintendents.  The  equip- 
ment is  kept  in  condition  for  instant  use  and 
the  permanently  organized  maintenance  force 
is  ready  to  start  work  as  soon  as  a  few  inches 
of  snow  has  fallen.  This  organization  has  a 
program  of  2,200  miles  of  primary  roads  to  be 
cleared  to  an  average  width  of  26  feet,  and 
secondary  roads  to  be  cleared  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Bureau  who 
have  visited  all  the  states  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi believe  that  state  control  of  snow  re- 
moval on  the  main  trunk  line  roads  is  desir- 
able in  the  interest  of  economy.  Such  work 
is  easily  coordinated  with,  and  is  really  a  part 
of,  the  maintenance  of  state  roads. 

Methods  of  snow  removal  vary  considerably, 
but  all  states  report  that  it  is  essential  that 
work  be  started  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow- 
fall begins  and  continued  until  the  roads  are 
cleared. 

Pennsylvania,  with  an  average  fall  of  48 
inches,  cleared  1,850  miles  at  a  cost  of  $91,498, 
or  $49  per  mile.  Connecticut,  with  an  average 
fall  of  73  inches,  cleared  1,508  miles  at  a  total 
cost  of  $175,022,  or  $111  per  mile.  Michigan, 
with  an  average  fall  of  74  inches,  cleared  1,115 
miles  at  a  cost  of  $87,153,  or  $78  per  mile, 
while  Maryland,  with  an  average  fall  of  only 
23  inches,  cleared  2,000  miles  at  a  cost  of 
$20,000,  or  $10  per  mile. 

•^Michigan  Roads  and  Pavements. 
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Building  Sand-Asphalt  and   Marl  Roads 
in  North  Carolina 

By  W.  F.  Morson 

District  Engineer,  Third  District,  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Commission 


WITH  the  possible  exception  of  Cum- 
berland County,  which  borders  on 
the  Piedmont  section  of  North 
Carolina,  there  is  little  if  any  native  road- 
building  material  of  the  most  common  kind, 
such  as  gravel  or  stone,  in  the  third  district 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Highway  Sys- 
tem, with  the  exception  of  some  marl  rock 
deposits  along  the  coast.  Rather,  the  soil  is 
of  a  rich  agricultural  nature,  which  is  al- 
ways poor  quality  for  making  roads,  or  else 


sand,  much  of  which  has  the  proper  grading 
for  sheet  or  sand  asphalt.  This  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  as  the  first  pavement  laid  is 
over  two  years  old  and  has  proved  so  satis- 
factory, and  its  cheapness,  as  compared  with 
other  types  of  hard  surface,  has  made  it  so 
popular,  that  it  is  now  being  laid  on  quite  an 
extensive  scale  in  many  sections,  particu- 
larly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  where 
there  are  ample  deposits  of  sand  with 
proper  grading  and  good  drainage  and  where 


VIEW   OF  THE  PIT   FROM  WHICH  THE  MARL  WAS   OBTAINED 


an  abundance  of  sand  with  a  scarcity  of 
good  clay  for  bonding  purposes.  Because 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  more  common  road- 
building  materials  essential  for  even  a  de- 
pendable subgrade,  it  became  imperative  to 
adopt  some  type  of  pavement  using  local 
materials  in  many  sections  of  the  district 
where  the  cost  of  importing  high-class  ma- 
terial is  prohibitive.  This  led  to  consider- 
able prospecting  and  experimenting  with 
such  local  material  as  was  available. 

Sand-Asphalt  Roads 

One  of  the  first  special  types  tried  out 
was  the  sand-asphalt  which  the  state  built 
with  its  own  organization  between  Wilming- 
ton and  Newbern,  where  there  are  miles  of 


the  subgrade  is  of  a  sandy  nature  or  can  be 
made  so  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  sand-asphalt  pavement  consists  of  a 
base  3  inches  in  thickness,  made  up  of  92  to 
94  per  cent  sand  and  8  to  6  per  cent  asphalt 
laid  on  a  well-prepared  subgrade  which  is 
generally  and  preferably  sandy  itself  and 
confined  with  2  x  8-inch  wooden  headers, 
either  cypress  or  yellow  pine,  preferably  the 
former  when  it  can  be  obtained. 

The  top  or  wearing  surface  consists  of 
ij^  inches  of  sheet  asphalt.  The  most  im- 
portant requirements  for  success  in  this 
type  of  pavement,  assuming,  of  course,  that 
all  the  usual  requirements  for  good  sand  or 
sheet  asphalt  are  complied  with,  is  that  the 
subgrade    be   well   drained   and   of   a    sandy 
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nature,    with    the    sand    well    confined    with 
some  suitable  type   of   header. 

The  Development  of  Marl-Asphalt  Pavement 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
special  types  of  pavement  yet  constructed  in 
the  Third  District  of  North  Carolina,  is 
what  has  been  locally  named  marl-asphalt. 
This  type  was  not  begun  as  such,  but,  like 
most  special  types,  was  the  result  of  many 
changes  in  the  original  specifications  made 
necessary  by  the  difficulties  met  with  in  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  the  original  contract, 
which  called  for  an  8-inch  water-bound 
macadam,  after  compaction,  made  with  local 
marl    rock. 

The  marl  rock  used  is  of  a  limestone  shell 
formation,  its  make-up  consisting  of  about 
30  per  cent  lime  with  the  remainder  silica, 
iron  and  aluminum,  possessing  excellent  ce- 
menting qualities  and  hardness  after  bond- 
ing but  only  fair  toughness  or  resistance  to 
wear. 

The  material  is  by  no  means  a  new  dis- 
covery, as  it  has  been  put  to  many  uses  for 
several  years  as  a  substitute  for  other  varie- 
ties of  stone.  It  underlies  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  Pender,  New  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  Counties,  but  the  best  grade  is 
in  Pender  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Point, 
where  the  quarry  used  in  the  construction 
of   the   projects    was   chosen. 

Previous  to  the  letting  of  the  contracts, 
quite  extensive  surveys  were  made  of  the 
surrounding  territory  where  the  marl  de- 
posits were  known  to  exist.  In  many  places 
there  were  outcroppings.  The  quarry  site 
near  Rocky  Point  was  chosen  because  tests 
showed  the  quality  to  be  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  elsewhere,  the  average  over- 
burden was  as  little  as  that  of  any  other 
prospect,  and   it   was   so   located  as   to  give 


the  minimum  average  haul  for 
the  two  projects  contemplated, 
particularly  the  longer  Proj- 
ect No.  378. 

Test  pits  were   dug  at  the 
most  likely  location  and  it  was 
found  that  the  stratum  was  8 
feet  or  more  in  thickness,  with 
an   average   overburden   of   4 
feet    of    clay.      The    samples 
taken     showed     two     distinct 
grades  of  material,  one  a  hard, 
well-stratified    rock,    and    the 
other  the  real  marl,  which  in 
its    natural    state    contains    a 
large     amount     of     moisture, 
making  it  look  like  gray  mud. 
As  the  test  indicated  an  ample  supply  of 
hard  rock  to  construct  all  the  projects  con- 
templated    as     water-bound     macadam,     the 
original   contract  was    let   specifying   a   road 
of  this  type  to  be  laid  in  two  courses  of  5 
inches   and   3   inches   respectively    under   the 
regular    specifications    for    two-course    mac- 
adam. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  C.  W.  Lacy, 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  he  began  operations 
by  installing  the  pumping  equipment.  One 
of  the  chief  problems  throughout,  but  an- 
ticipated, was  drainage  of  the  pit  owing  to 
its  low  elevation  and  to  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  surrounding  country  was  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  Cape  Fear  River,  the  main  drain- 
age for  this  section.  Next,  a  P  &  H  steam 
shovel  was  installed  and  used  for  both  strip- 
ping and  quarrying  the  marl,  which  was  drilled 
by  steam,  as  it  had  to  be  shot  to  be  handled 
readily.  The  necessary  industrial  railway  sys- 
tem was  put  in  to  carry  the  marl  from  the  pit 
to  screens  made  of  iron  bars  properly  spaced, 
where  the  soft  and  fine  marl  was  taken  out, 
leaving  the  hard  rock,  which  was  then  taken 
to  the  crusher  and  there  crushed  and  screened 
to  the  proper  sizes. 

Very  soon  after  operations  were  begun  and 
only  a  short  stretch  of  road  had  been  con- 
structed, it  was  discovered  that  the  percentage 
of  hard  rock  was  far  below  what  had  been 
anticipated,  running  less  than  20  per  cent, 
while  the  softer  marl  ran  over  80  per  cent. 
Instead  of  having,  as  first  thought,  a  stratum 
of  hard  rock  on  top  of  the  marl,  it  lay  in 
pockets  and  narrow  veins. 

This  discovery  made  it  quite  evident  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  with  the  con- 
struction as  then  specified,  using  only  hard 
rock,  without  wasting  most  of  the  material 
from  the  pit,  consequently  entailing  consider- 
able extra  expense  to  the  contractor  and  limit- 
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ing  the  progress  of  the  work  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  it  could  ever  be  com- 
pleted. Following  a  conference  between  the 
state's  engineers  and  the  contractor,  a  supple- 
mentary agreement  was  drawn  up  and  exe- 
cuted. 

This  agreement  provided  for  the  following 
design:  a  5-inch  base  course,  after  compac- 
tion, of  marl,  and  a  4-inch,  after  compaction, 
of  hard  rock  with  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent 
marl  in  the  top.  In  return  for  permission  to 
use  the  marl,  the  contractor  granted  the  con- 
cession of  adding  i  inch  to  the  thickness  as 
noted  above,  and  also  another  in  unit  price, 
reducing  it  from  $1.26  per  square  yard  to 
$1.20  on  Project  No.  378  and  from  $1.75  to 
$1.69  on  Project  No.  380. 

After  the  completion  of  about  3  miles  under 
this  new  design,  it  became  apparent  that  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  continuing  the  con- 
tracts without  a  considerable  waste  of  marl, 
as  the  base  was  steadily  gaining  on  the  finished 
road  because  of  the  scarcity  of  the  hard  rock 
and  the  excess  of  marl.  The  base  that  had  to 
stay  open  waiting  for  sufficient  hard  rock  for 
the  top  course  began  to  wear  rapidly  from 
traffic,   dusted,   and  also  washed   from   rains. 

As  a  result,  the  contractor  requested  another 
conference  with  the  state  engineers,  and  an- 
other supplementary  agreement  was  entered 
into  to  construct  a  base  6  inches  thick,  after 
compaction,  using  the  run  of  the  pit,  or  the 
marl  and  hard  rock  all  mixed  together,  and 
import  hard  stone  for  a  2-inch,  after  compac- 
tion, top  course.  This  new  arrangement 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  both  the  state  and 
the  contractor,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
a  well-bonded  or  tight  surfacing  with  the  im- 
ported stone  and  the  cost  of  importing  was 
prohibitive  for  the  contractor 
at  the  agreed  price  for  the  com- 
pleted road;  therefore  it  was 
soon  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
final  agreement,  under  which 
the  contracts  are  being  com- 
pleted. 


Final  Agreement  and 
Specifications 

The  final  agreement  effected 
was  proposed  by  the  contractor 
and  accepted  by  the  state,  giv- 
ing the  following  design:  a 
base  6  inches  thick,  after  com- 
paction, constructed  with  the 
pit-run  marl  with  2  inches  of 
standard  sheet  asphalt  using 
local    sand    meeting    specifica- 


tions, all  of  which  is  confined  within  2-  x  8-inch 
wooden  headers,  either  cypress  or  yellow  pine. 
There  is  a  modification  in  the  asphalt  consist- 
ing of  a  sand-asphalt  binder,  or  cushion,  as 
it  is  locally  called,  which  is  a  mix  of  sand  and 
asphalt  in  the  proportions  of  94  per  cent  sand 
and  6  per  cent  asphalt,  and  of  varying  thick- 
ness from  M-inch  to  2  inches,  while  the  sheet 
top  is  reduced  to  ij^  inches,  except  where  the 
base  is  of  proper  elevation  to  receive  the  2 
inches.  This  modification  was  made  necessary 
because  the  marl  base  wore  under  traffic  and 
weathered  so  much.  Rather  than  haul  addi- 
tional marl  to  bring  up  the  low  places,  and  to 
eliminate  the  expense  and  trouble  of  scarify- 
ing to  add  this  new  material,  the  contractor  re- 
quested permission  to  use  the  sand-asphalt 
cushion  without  additional  cost  to  the  state, 
and  it  was  granted.  When  the  sheet  top  is 
placed  on  the  cushion,  which  has  been 
thoroughly  rolled,  it  is  heated  as  near  to  the 
maximum  specified  temperature  of  350  degrees 
F.  as  possible,  so  as  to  make  a  good  bond.  All 
samples  taken  out  show  a  perfect  bond  be- 
tween the  cushion  and  the  top.  The  new  unit 
prices  for  the  completed  marl  asphalt  are  $1.75 
per  square  yard' for  Project  No.  378  and  $2.00 
per  square  yard  for  Project  No.  380. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  construction 
methods  would  appear  to  be  a  very  simple 
process  of  preparing  and  rolling  a  good  sub- 
grade,  then  securely  staking  the  wooden  head- 
ers with  stakes  24  inches  long  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, after  which  the  marl  rock  hauled  in 
trucks  is  dumped  and  spread  on  the  subgrade 
to  a  thickness  of  8  inches,  allowing  2  inches 
for  compaction  under  rolling.  It  is  then  al- 
lowed to  set  or  dry  out  for  several  days  be- 
fore   it   can   be    properly   rolled   with    lo-ton 
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three-wheel  rollers.  The  rolling  is  generally 
one  mile  behind  the  laying.  The  marl  was 
usually  about  the  consistency  of  green  con- 
crete when  placed  on  the  road,  although  every 
effort  was  made  to  get  it  as  dry  as  possible  at 
the  pit,  as  it  was  found  t^iat  it  bonded  as  well 
dry  as  wet,  and  the  more  moisture  the  con- 
tractor could  get  out  at  the  quarry  the  better 
it  was  for  him,  since  he  was  paying  for  the 
hauling  on  a  ton-mileage  basis.  A  fleet  of 
from  90  to  100  Ford  trucks  were  used  in  haul- 
ing after  the  last  change  in  type. 

The  engineers  and  contractor  learned  by 
practical  experience  a  great  deal  about  the 
marl  and  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
It  was  always  known  that  the  marl  could  not 
be  properly  worked  when  in  its  wet  plastic 
condition  and  it  was  thought  for  a  long  time 
that  it  would  not  bond  if  allowed  to  become 
too  dry,  so  efforts  were  made  to  roll  it  when 
it  was  in  a  certain  semi-moist  condition.  This 
created  difficulties,  as  some  sections  ahead 
would  often  dry  out  before  other  nearer  sec- 
tions, and  the  roller  could  not  get  to  them 
without  going  over  the  sections  considered  too 
wet  to  roll.  Later  it  was  found  it  made  no 
difference  how  dry  the  marl  became,  as  it 
bonded  just  as  well,  and  the  rolling  was  kept 
far  enough  back  so  as  to  permit  the  very  wet 
material  to  sufficiently  dry  out.    The  inspector 


had  to  watch  to  see  that  the  hard  rock  and 
softer  marl  were  mixed  fairly  uniformly  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Fortunately,  the 
method  used  by  the  contractor  at  the  pit 
assured  a  very  good  and  uniform  mixing  of 
the  two  grades  of  marl  by  arranging  his 
crusher  so  that  hard  rock  after  crushing  and 
soft  marl  both  came  together  in  a  bin  be- 
neath the  crusher  and  were  carried  together 
by  a.  chain  bucket  loader  to  the  storage  bin 
and  there  dumped  by  chute  into  trucks. 

While  there  is  no  possible  way  of  knowing 
as  yet,  from  all  appearances  the  marl  asphalt 
will  compare  favorably  with  standard  sheet 
asphalt  on  a  concrete  base.  Although  the  marl 
base  may  not  possess  the  slab  strength  of  con- 
crete, when  laid  on  a  dependable  subgrade  it 
should  have  sufficient  slab  strength  to  carry 
any  load  it  will  be  subjected  to  for  years  to 
come,  and  its  flexible  nature  should  prevent 
any  cracking  of  the  surface  in  the  event  of 
slight  settlements.  It  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  who  have  inspected  this  type 
that  it  should  give  the  same  service  that  the 
more  expensive  types  of  hard  surface  give, 
and  it  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  resi- 
dent engineer  and  inspectors  that,  considering 
the  method  of  construction,  the  asphalt  sur- 
facing is  very  smooth  and  even,  making  riding 
easy  and  enjoyable. 


A  Propitious  Time  for  Installing  New  Street  Lighting 


STREETS  built  for  the  slow  vehicles  of  by- 
gone years  were  not  particularly  dangerous 
from  the  viewpoint  of  traffic.  They  were 
lighted  chiefly  as  a  protection  against  crime  and 
as  an  aid  to  police  patrol.  With  fast-moving  traffic 
matters  are  now  different.  Even  in  the  daytime 
accidents  are  numerous,  but  with  inadequate  light- 
ing they  are  greatly  increased.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  traffic  accidents  in  this  country  cost 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  per,  year  and  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  these  are  due  to  inadequate  light- 
ing. In  other  words,  besides  the  various  other 
benefits  of  good  street  lighting  this  country  would 
save  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  if  its 
streets  were  properly  illuminated.  Since  1919  the 
number  of  automobiles  has  doubled,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  traffic  conditions  will 
not  get  worse.  Street-lighting  improvements  and 
extensions  have  always  been  needed,  and  this  need 


is  rapidly  growing  more  urgent.  No  one  who 
has  driven  or  dodged  automobiles  will  fail  to 
recognize  the  greater  safety  of  adequately  illumi- 
nated streets.  Even  the  problem  of  glare  from 
automobile  headlights  is  pretty  well  solved  where 
streets  are  well  lighted. 

Why  is  not  the  present  time  propitious  for 
street-lighting  improvements  ?  Money  is  cheap  and 
plentiful.  Gold  is  piling  up  on  every  hand.  It 
wants  work  to  do.  Bond  issues  can  be  advan- 
tageously floated  under  conditions  which  are  sel- 
dom more  attractive  than  at  present.  More  and 
better  street  lighting  is  badly  needed  in  many 
places.  That  it  must  be  provided  eventually  is  in- 
evitable. Why  not  grasp  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  present  need  and  by  the  funds  available? 
Improvement  and  extension  of  street  lighting  may 
be  achieved  now  with  less  effort  than  when  money 
is  tight.  — Electrical  World. 


El  Paso  Installs  New  Intensive  Street-Lighting  System 


EL  PASO,  Texas,  is  said  to  be  the  first  city 
of  the  South  and  Southwest  to  install  a  sys- 
tem of  intensive  white  way  illumination. 
Throughout  the  mile  and  a  half  of  the  business 
section  the  streets  are  to  be  illuminated  to  the 
extent  of  450  to  500  lumens  per  foot  of  street,  pro- 
duced by  two  hundred  and  forty-four  6.6-ampere, 
G.  E.  form  20  luminous  arc  lamps,  with  high- 
efficiency  electrodes.    These  will  be  mounted  two 


lights  to  a  standard,  staggered  along  the  curbing. 
The  arcs,  which  are  mounted  on  King  standards, 
are  enclosed  in  medium  alabaster  rippled  globes, 
and  are  mounted  about  21  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  road.  The  type  of  lighting  unit  was  selected 
after  considerable  study  and  after  samples  had 
been  tried  in  the  streets.  The  installation  is  being 
made  by  the  property  owners  and  maintained  by 
the  Electric  Company  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  • 
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Portable  Air  Rigs  Aid  Baltimore  Water 

System  . 


By  W.  B.  Weathers 


THE  water-supply  of  Greater  Baltimore 
has  been  the  subject  of  long  study  and 
extensive  investigation  for  many  years. 
Actual  development  of  a  more  modern  system 
was  begun  in  1919.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant stage  in  the  development  was  com- 
pleted in  1923,  with  the  placing  in  service  of 
the  new  Loch  Raven  Dam,  which  provides  a 
storage  capacity  of  23,000,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  and  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  average 
daily  consumption  requirements  of  the  city, 
which  are  at  present  120,000,000  gallons.  The 
water  flows  from  this  dam  to  the  Lake  Monte- 
bello  filtering  plant  through  a  tunnel  7%  miles 
long  and  12  feet  in  diameter.  From  the  filtra- 
tion plant  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  city 
mains. 

Rock  Trenching 

The  distribution  of  this  water  throughout 
the  city  is  the  largest  task  connected  with  the 
new  development,  and  is  unusually  costly,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  main  trunk  lines  and 
feeders  must  be  run  through  solid  rock  foun- 


PORTABLE        COMPRESSOR,        RUNNING 
DRILLS  FOR  ROOK  EXCAVATION,  BALTI- 
MORE 

dation  for  many  miles. 

If  this  enterprise  had  been  attempted  15  or 
20  years  ago,  it  is  problematical  whether  the 
city  could  have  afforded  it,  or  whether  it  could 
have  been  completed  by  the  methods  then 
available.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  development 
of  the  small  but  powerful  air-hammer  drills, 


FOBTABLE  AIS  COMPRESSOR  READY  FOR  OPERATION  IN  CAIiKINa  FIFE  JOINTS, 
BALTIMOKB  WATSB  DSFARTMSNT 
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and  of  reliable  and  effective  portable  air-com- 
pressor outfits,  the  work  is  being  done  at  rela- 
tively small  cost  and  at  a  commendable  rate 
of  speed.  In  fact,  compressed  air  and  its 
adaptation  to  street  work  may  be  said  to  be 
responsible '  for  the  success  of  this  develop- 
ment, which  is  so  important  to  the  safety  and 
health  of  the  city. 

The  compressed  air  trenching  equipment  of 
a  standard  trench-digging  gang  consists  of  one 
gasoline-driven  trenching  machine ;  one  Sulli- 
van Class  WK-31  gasoline-engine-driven  port- 
able air-compressor;  one  standard-gage  gaso- 
line-driven lo-ton  hoist;  two  Sullivan  Rotator 
hammer  drills;  one  Sullivan  compressed-air 
spader  or  clay  digger,  and  the  necessary  calk- 
ing tools,  lead  pots,  etc. 

The  trenching  machine,  air-compressor  and 
hoist  are  given  very  severe  duty,  as  their  port- 
able character  enables  them  to  be  moved  rap- 
idly from  one  job  to  another,  so  that  while, 
for  example,  calking  for  one  gang  is  com- 
pleted, and  this  gang  is  waiting  for  the  pipe 
gang  to  catch  up,  the  outfit  is  moved  to  an- 
other job  for  operating  rock  drills  or  calking 
tools.  By  using  one  compressor  for  several 
jobs  in  this  way,  the  overhead  expense  on  the 
air  tool  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  1919,  the  first  two-hammer  drill  portable 
compressor  was  purchased.  This  machine  had 
a  piston  displacement  of  150  cubic  feet  per 
minute.  The  compressor  and  gas  engine  were 
mounted  on  a  steel  frame  with  solid  cast-iron 
wheels  and  solid  axle  construction.  The  wear 
and  tear  on  this  unit,  when  hauled  constantly 
over  rough  streets,  was  very  noticeable,  com- 
pared with  that  of  compressors  of  the  same 
type,  which  do  not  have  to  be  moved  exten- 
sively. 

Later  units  reduced  this  depreciation  by 
mounting  the  outfit  on  a  trailer  type  truck 
equipped  with  rubber-tired  wheels  and  springs. 
These  trucks  minimize  vibration,  both  when 
the  compressor  is  in  operation  and  when  it  is 
being  hauled  from  one  point  to  another.  They 
secure  the  same  life,  practically  speaking,  as 
that  enjoyed  by  a  stationary  machine,  while 
retaining  the  portable  feature,  which  is  abso- 


lutely necessary  in  constructing  a  number  of 
miles  of  underground  pipe  lines. 

Use  of  Drills   and  Spaders 

Much  of  the  clay-digging  work  is  done  by 
the  special  trenching  machine,  which  handles 
the  clay  in  open-cut  trenches  in  a  very  effec- 
tive manner.  For  the  trenches  or  enlarged 
portions  of  the  trench,  however,  where  the 
pipe  valves  are  set,  the  pneumatic  spader  finds 
advantageous  use  as  compared  with  hand 
picks,  due  to  the  small  working  space  avail- 
able. The  compressed-air  spade  can  be  han- 
dled with  but  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
runner  in  cramped  quarters  where  he  could 
not  swing  a  pick  to  advantage.  The  spade 
used  in  this  class  of  work  is  5  inches  wide, 
with  a  short  shank.  This  tool  is  very  easily 
handled  and  more  convenient  than  a  longer 
and  more  bulky  type  of  spade. 

In  the  city  proper,  the  one-man  drills  put 
in  holes  not  exceeding  6  feet  in  depth,  as  the 
city  officials  will  not  permit  heavy  shooting. 
In  the  suburbs,  when  the  depth  of  the  trench 
warrants  deeper  holes,  the  same  drills  easily 
put  in  14-foot  and  16-foot  holes. 

The  city  of  Baltimore  finds  this  portable 
compressor  very  convenient  for  this  work,  as 
to  capacity,  as  well  as  in  portability  and  ease 
of  handling.  The  demand  for  air  varies  with 
each  job,  and  this  compressor,  with  its  slow 
speed  at  maximum  rating,  may  be  used  as 
economically  on  one  calking  tool  as  when 
operating  several  spaders  or  hammer  drills, 
as  the  amount  of  work  varies  in  direct  propor- 
tion with  the  power  consumed.  The  Water 
Department  of  the  city  of  Baltirrrore  at  pres- 
ent has  seven  Sullivan  portable  compressors, 
three  of  which  are  equipped  with  rubber  tires, 
and  seven  hammer  drills  and  one  spader. 

In  order  to  keep  its  hammer  drills  supplied 
with  properly  sharpened  "and  tempered  steel 
at  all  times,  the  Baltimore  Water  Department 
has  a  class  A,  all-hammer  drill-sharpener  with 
full  equipment  of  dies  and  dollies  and  a  pneu- 
matic bit  punch;  a  drill  steel  oil-heating  fur- 
nace with  an  electric  pyrometer,  and  a  9  x  8- 
inch   single-stage,    belt-driven   air-compressor. 


A  School  of  Play  and  Recreation 


A  SERIES  of  practical  and  intensive  courses 
in  play  and  recreation,  for  playground  di- 
rectors, community  workers,  club  leaders 
and  camp  counselors,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Heckscher  Foundation.  The  subjects  covered  in- 
clude games,  athletics,  dancing,  story-telling, 
swimming,  handicraft,  dramatics,  and  music.  The 
fall  term  will  begin  on  October  6,  morning  ses- 


sions to  be  held  on  Monday  to  Thursday,  inclu- 
sive, from  9:30  until  12:00  o'clock,  and  evening 
sessions  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from 
7:00  until  9:30  o'clock.  Full  information  as  to 
tuition  fees,  etc.,  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
Miss  Madeline  L.  Stevens,  director  of  the  school, 
at  the  Heckscher  Foundation,  i  East  104th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Passaic  Valley  Trunk  Sewer  Completed 

Thirty- Year  Effort  for  Removal  of  Pollution  from  Passaic  River  Results  in  Remarkable 

Engineering  Project 

LARGE  projects  inevitably  must  pass 
through  vicissitudes,  but  it  is  probable 
that  few  have  had  as  large  a  share  of 
difficulties  and  delays  to  overcome  as  the  $20,- 
000,000  Passaic  Valley  trunk  sewer,  which 
has  finally  arrived  at  the  point  of  completion 
and  the  flume  opened  from  Paterson  to  New 
York  Bay  for  actual  use.  It  is  almost  30 
years  since  the  first  suggestion  was  made  to 
clear  the  Passaic  River  of  sewage  by  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  an  intercepting 
sewer  to  the  sea,  but  it  is  only  a  dozen  years 
since  the  construction  work  has  been  actually 
under  way. 

One  of  the  first  stumbling  blocks  in  carrying 
out  this  project  was  the  reluctance  of  the 
smaller  communities  to  participate,  their  first 
objection  being  against  the  method  of  appor- 
tioning the  cost.  Opposition,  first  finding  con- 
crete expression  in  the  New  England  Society 
of  Orange,  was  based  on  the  contention  that 
the  municipalities  should  be  assessed  according 
to  their  prospective  use  of  the  sewer  rather 
than  on  their  tax  ratables,  the  method  adopted 
finally.  These  objecting  municipalities  placed 
argument  after  argument  before  the  Sewer 
Commission  to  carry  their  point,  but  were  un- 
successful and  then  began  to  cast  about  for 
some  other  way  to  obey  the  mandate  that  soon 


A  PAET  OF  THE  BATTERY  OF  SEPTIC  TANKS  AT 
BAY  PUMFINChSTATION 


SECTION  OF  96-INCH  TUNNEL  OF  THE  PASSAIC 
VALLEY   SEWEB 

took  form  in  legislation  forbidding  pollution 
of  the  river  by  sewage. 

Suits  Caused  Delays 

Two  lawsuits,  one  brought  by  Paterson, 
which  was  among  the  reluctant  municipalities, 
and  the  other  by  New  York 
City,  which  objected  to  the 
prospect  of  pollution  of  its 
waters,  operated  to  cause  the 
longest  delays.  Both  of  these 
Suits  were  won  for  the  sewer 
project,  and  Paterson  even- 
tually joined  in.  The  New 
York  suit  had  one  result  in 
bringing  about  a  decision  to 
have  the  sewage  treated  before 
being  emptied  into  the  bay. 

Year  after  year  a  new  date 
for  the  end  of  pollution  was  set 
by  the  Legislature,  and  year 
after  year  this  date  was  ex- 
tended as  one  thing  or  another 
arose  to  delay  getting  at  actual 
work.-  In  the  meantime,  about 
every  known  method  or  scheme 
for  treating  sewage  so  that  it 
would  not  pollute  running 
streams  was  tried  out  by  one  or 
another  of  the  dissenting  mu- 


THE  NEWARK 
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nicipalities  in  the  district  affected  by  the  sewer 
act,  and  one  after  another  these  schemes  were 
all  abandoned.  As  this  occurred,  each  munici- 
pality signified  its  willingness  to  join  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  most  important  step  came 
when  East  Orange,  originally  balking  at  a 
$500,000  estimated  cost,  agreed  to  pay  New- 
ark $825,000  as  an  initial  price  for  taking  care 
of  the  sewage  from  the  suburban  municipality. 
Orange,  which  only  recently  applied  for  a 
share  of  the  project,  was  the  last  to  fall  in  line. 
The  original  municipalities  participating 
with  Newark  were  Paterson,  Passaic,  Harri- 
son, Kearny,  Belleville,  Clifton,  Nutley,  East 
Newark,  Garfield,  Lyndhurst,  Rutherford, 
East  Rutherford,  Wallington  and  North 
Arlington.  Those  which  came  in  afterward, 
besides  Orange  and  East  Orange,  are  Mont- 
clair,  Prospect  Park,  Haledon,  Glen  Ridge, 
and  Bloomfield. 

Twelve  Years'  Construction  Worjc 

In  the  twelve  years  the  work  of  construct- 
ing the  sewer  has  been  under  way  165  separate 
contracts  have  been  awarded,  30  miles  of  pipe 
laid  in  solid  ground,  10  miles  or  more  of  tun- 
nels driven  beneath  two  bodies  of  water  and 
underneath  a  city,  3  pumping-stations  and  a 
gigantic  clarification  plant  built,  and  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  expended.  Incidentally, 
several  contractors  have  seen  their  hopes  of 
financial  success  fade  as  they  were  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  unanticipated  rises  in 
cost.  On  one  section  line  three  contractors 
failed  and  the  work  had  to  be  completed  by 
the  Commission  itself. 

Starting  at  River  and  Prospect  Streets, 
Paterson,  the  land  end  of  the  sewer,  the  big 
flume  through  which  a  man  can  walk  erect, 
wends  its  way  through  a  half-score  of  munici- 
palities to  the  banks  of  Newark  Bay,  where 
the  filtration  basins  and  the  largest  of  the 
three  pumping-stations  are  located.  Then  the 
flume  passes  underneath  Newark  Bay  at  a 
depth  of  250  feet,  and  under  the  city  of 
Bayonne,  from  which  it  passes  into  New  York 
Bay  and  continues  underneath  the  latter  for 
approximately    15,000  feet. 

Along  the  line  of  the  land  sewer,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Newark  Bay  pumping-station,  are 
two  others,  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Third 
and  Passaic  Rivers,  designated  as  the  Yanticaw 
station,  and  the  other  at  Clifton,  known  as 
the  Wallington  station. 

Five  major  steps  are  necessary  when  the 
sewage  reaches  the  clarification  plant  on  the 
meadows  to  make  it  suitable  for  discharge  at 
the  outfall  tunnel  under  New  York  Bay.  As 
the  sewage  reaches  a  point  50  feet  from  the 


pumping-station  it  passes  into  a  chamber 
divided  into  three  parts.  In  each  chamber  is 
a  pit  several  feet  deep.  As  the  sewage  passes 
through  these  pits,  all  gravel  and  stones  fall 
to  the  bottom.  A  clam-shell  bucket  will  re- 
move the  gravel,  which  will  be  carried  by 
cars  to  the  near-by  meadows  for  fill.  Beyond 
these  grit  chambers  the  sewage  enters  the 
screen  house,  where  three  sets  of  electrically 
operated  double  screens  are  installed.  These 
screens  catch  all  floating  debris  that  has  come 
past  the  grit  chamber.  The  remainder  of  the 
sewage  goes  to  the  clarification  tanks.  The 
two  screens  in  each  set  are  raised  alternately, 
the  materials  caught  in  them  raked  off  and 
pressed  into  cakes,  dried  and  burned  in  the 
boilers.  The  sewage  meantime  passes  through 
a  set  of  fine  screens,  and  then  it  is  pumped 
into  the  clarification  tanks. 

The  tanks  are  built  of  concrete.  Underneath 
them  runs  a  series  of  galleries  in  which  are 
located  the  mechanism  operating  the  various 
gates  which  control  the  sewage  and  the  sys- 
tem by  which  the  tanks  may  be  cleansed  by 
sea  water  obtained  from  Newark  Bay. 

The  Clarijfication  Tank 

Three  sets  of  pumps  are  required  to  carry 
the  sewage  to  the  clarification  tanks,  which  are 
alx)ut  300  feet  from  the  pumping-station. 
These  pumps  are  about  40  feet  below  the  sur- 
face and  operate  at  a  speed  of  about  100  revo- 
lutions a  minute,  capable  of  handling  100,000,- 
000  gallons  daily.  Space  has  been  provided 
for  installing  a  fourth  unit  when  it  shall  be 
required. 

Reaching  the  clarification  tanks,  which  are 
built  in  4  sections  of  27  units  each,  or  108  in 
all,  the  sewage  flows  through  the  tanks  at  a 
speed  of  one-half  an  inch  a  second,  with  the 
result  that  the  suspended  matter  settles  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  hopper-shaped.  When  the 
hoppers  are  filled  to  a  certain  level  with  sludge, 
a  gate  is  opened  in  the  bottom  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water  above  sends  the  sludge  through 
a  large  pipe  to  the  water-front,  about  2,000 
feet  away,  to  be  loaded  on  tank  barges  and 
carried  more  than  10  miles  out  to  sea  for 
dumping. 

The  sewage,  from  which  a  large  portion  of 
organic  matter  has  been  removed,  runs  to 
the  water-front  and  falls  250  feet  into  the 
tunnel  which  runs  underneath  Newark  Bay 
across  Bayonne  and  out  into  New  York  Bay, 
a  distance  of  five  miles. 

To  facilitate  repairs  to  the  pumps,  an 
electric  traveling  crane  is  installed  in  the  main 
pump-house.  This  crane  has  a  capacity  ef  20 
tons. 
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The  Power-Plant  and  Pumping-Stations 

Nine  tubular  boilers,  each  of  250  h.p.,  located 
in  an  annex  to  the  pumping-station,  furnish 
the  power  for  the  pumps.  Room  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  installation  of  a  tenth  boiler 
at  the  time  the  fourth  pump  is  added. 

Coal  for  the  power-plant  is  stored  in  a 
building  capable  of  holding  10,000  tons  at 
one  time.  The  plant  has  its  own  railroad  sid- 
ing running  from  the  Newark  Bay  Railroad, 
the  tracks  rising  on  a  trestle  that  passes 
through  the  coal  storage  house  high  above 
the  floor. 

Elimination  of  odors  about  the  plant  will 


while  the  latter  can  handle  approximately  30,- 
000,000  gallons.  The  Yanticaw  station  will 
handle  the  sewage  from  the  low-lying  section 
of  East  Rutherford  and  adjoining  towns,  while 
the  Wallington  station  will  care  for  the  sec- 
tions of  Passaic,  which  are  below  the  level 
of  the  main  sewer. 

At  the  time  the  sewer  was  planned,  in  191 2, 
it  was  to  have  been  completed  by  1916.  At 
that  time  the  estimated  daily  flow  of  sewage 
in  the  cities  to  be  served  was  approximately 
90,000,000  gallons  and  the  flume  was  designed 
to  care  for  the  output  of  these  municipalities 
until    1940.     In  the   meantime  the   flow   has 


THE  NEWARK  BAY  PUMPING-STATION 


play  a  considerable  part  in  the  operation.  In 
so  far  as  the  pumping-station  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  believed  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  elimination  has  been  solved  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  200-foot  stack,  running  to  which  are 
flues  from  various  sections  of  the  station. 

The  isolated  location  of  the  sedimentation 
tanks  in  itself  solves  some  of  the  problems  of 
odors  from  the  tanks,  but  the  real  problem 
will  present  itself  when  the  surrounding  sec- 
tion begins  to  build  up.  Plans  have  been  made 
so  that  when  this  occurs  the  tanks  can  be 
covered  and  the  odors  conveyed  through  flues 
to  another  giant  chimney  to  be  built  when 
occasion  requires. 

The  Yanticaw  and  Wallington  pumping- 
stations  are  small  compared  to  the  one  on  the 
Newark  Bay  front.  The  former  is  capable  of 
handling  6,500,000  gallons  of  sewage  a  day. 


steadily  increased,  and  instead  of  90,000,000 
gallons  it  is  estimated  the  flow  will  be  ap- 
proximately 130,000,000  gallons  a  day.  This 
will  have  no  bearing  on  the  date  when  the 
maximum  capacity  is  expected  to  be  reached. 
Some  years  hence  the  municipalities  along  the 
Passaic  will  again  be  forced  to  discuss  an  ex- 
tension of  the  sewerage  works. 

Measurement  and  Analyses 

Careful  watch  will  be  kept  on  both  the  quan- 
tity and  nature  of  the  sewage  passing  through 
the  trunk  sewer.  It  will  be  measured  as  it 
passes  from  the  pumping-station  to  the  tank, 
and  careful  analyses  will  be  made  daily  to 
determine  just  what  kind  of  waste  is  turned 
into  the  sewer. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  meadow 
pumping-station  a  complete  chemical  labora- 
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tory  has  been  installed.  Not  only  will  the 
sewage  be  analyzed,  but  frequent  analyses 
will  be  made  of  the  waters  of  New  York  Bay 
so  that  friction  between  the  Passaic  Valley 
Trunk  Sewer  Commission  and  New  York 
City  may  be  avoided.  It  has  been  because  of 
the  friction  that  has  already  occurred  that  the 
completion  of  the  sewer  has  been  delayed. 
New  York  City  in  its  litigation  bitterly  fought 
the  project  to  make  the  outlet  of  the  sewer 
in  New  York  Bay,  and  succeeded  in  having 


the  Federal  Government,  through  the  War  De- 
partment, intervene  in  the  suit,  but  later  the 
Government  withdrew  and  a  decision  was 
given  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
favor  of  the  Commission.  No  effort  was  made 
to  do  construction  work  at  the  New  York  end 
while  the  litigation  was  under  way,  as  it  was 
felt  that  this  would  be  an  affront  to  the  Court. 
Work  was  done,  however,  on  the  Paterson 
end,  thus  building  the  sewer  backward. 

Acknowledgment. — Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  Newark 
Evening  News. 


Water-Supply 


THE  human  race  must  have  recognized,  even 
in  its  earliest  days,  the  relation  of  water  to 
life.  Even  the  nomadic  tribes  had  their  move- 
ments guided  by  the  location  of  oases  and  streams, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  first  civilizations  de- 
veloped along  the  shores  of  such  rivers  as  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Wells  were  common  in 
ancient  Egypt,  and  some  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  of  great  antiquity.  Likewise  the  practice  of 
impounding  water  in  reservoirs  and  holding  it  for 


times  of  need  is  known  to  have  existed  long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  There  were 
great  rain-water  cisterns  in  Carthage  as  early  as 
ISO  B.C.,  and  at  Athens  there  were  infiltration 
galleries  for  collecting  ground  water-supplies. 
Water-supply  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  oldest  among  community  requirements.  It 
antedates  fire  protection,  sanitation,  poor  relief, 
education,  and  most  of  the  other  activities  upon 
which  a  modern  city  bestows  attention. — Exchange. 


Cleaning  Water-Mains  in  Scotland 


THE  water-supply  of  Helensburgh,  Scotland, 
is  obtained  from  the  Ballyvoulin  Burn,  3 
miles  distant  from  the  reservoir.  The  water, 
after  settling,  does  not  require  filtration,  and  the 
existing  filter  beds,  which  are  inadequate  to  deal 
with  the  present  consumption,  are  to  be  emptied 
and-  used  as  storage  tanks.  Trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced with  the  growth  of  a  variety  of  chara  in 
the  reservoirs,  necessitating  occasional  emptying 
and  cleaning.  The  weed  does  not  flourish  on  the 
pitched  surface  of  the  banks,  in  those  parts  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  air  and  sun,  or  at  depths 
greater  than  12  feet. 

Greater  difficulty  is  caused  by  the  growth  of  a 
fairly  soft  nodule  of  rusty  appearance  composed 
of  hydrated  ferric  oxide  and  vegetable  matter  in 
the  mains.  In  one  instance  a  5-inch  pipe  on  a 
gradient  of   i  in  7  was  rendered  impenetrable  to 


water  under  a  pressure  of  75  pounds.  Surfaces 
completely  coated  with  nodules  to  l^  inches  in 
thickness  are  frequently  encountered.  The  two 
8-inch  pipes  which  convey  the  water  from  the 
fountain  head  to  the  reservoirs  were  scraped  in 
1909  and  in  1920,  the  capacity  being  increased  from 
40,000  gallons  per  hour  to  52,500  in  the  former 
year,  and  from  35,000  to  51,000  in  the  latter.  In 
1920  the  scraping  was  carried  out  with  a  Glen- 
field  scraper  at  a  cost  of  3d.  per  yard.  The  town 
pipes  were  cleaned  by  hand,  85  yards  in  each  direc- 
tion being  dealt  with  from  one  opening,  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  3d.  per  yard  per  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  scraping  considerably  more  than 
doubled  the  discharge  from  certain  hydrants  and 
the  day  pressure  was  increased  from  45  to  80 
pounds  and  the  night  pressure  from  85  to  106 
pounds. 


STREET  LIGHTING   75  MLLES  AWAY  AS   SEEN  FROM  THE   SUMMIT  OF  MT.  WILSGN,   CALIF. 
In  the  foreground  of  this  remarkable  picture  will  he  seen  Pasadena.    The  irregular  patch  of  dense  light,  slightly 
blurred,  is  Los  Angeles,   stretching  out  to  the  right  into  Hollywood.    This  picture  was  taken  solely  by  the  light 
from  street-lighting  installations  and  the  multitude  of  automobiles  which  traversed  the  streets  of  these  communities 

during  the  two  hours  that  the  plate  was  exposed 
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The  Difficulties  of  Street  Cleaning 

Abstract  of  a  Report  on  Municipal  Street  Cleaning  in  Philadelphia,  by  the  Bureau  of 

Municipal  Research  of  That  City 


THE  actual  cleaning  of  the  streets  prob- 
ably appeals  more  to  public  imagination 
than  does  any  other  service  performed 
by  the  street-cleaning  division.  Public  decency 
and  convenience  require  that  the  streets  should 
be  kept  reasonably  clean,  while  consideration 
for  the  public  health  demands  that  at  frequent 
intervals  there  should  be  thorough  cleansing, 
especially  of  much-used  streets. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  keep  all  the 
streets  clean  at  all  times.  Even  if  expense 
could  be  disregarded,  there  are  many  practical 
difficulties.  In  the  down-tov^^n  district  of  any 
city,  by  using  a  very  large  number  of  "block 
men,"  or  "white  wings,"  it  would  be  possible 
to  remove  accumulations  of 
dirt  so  frequently  that  the 
streets  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  cleanliness. 
Yet  they  would  be  covered 
with  a  fine  dust  that  the 
block  men  could  not  remove, 
and  this  fine  dust  on  a  windy 
day  would  prove  extremely 
objectionable.  It  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  cleaning 
methods  that  cannot  be  used 
during  the  working  day, 
when  the  traffic  is  heavy.  Even  though  this 
fine  dust  is  removed  during  the  night,  there 
will  be  a  new  accumulation  before  the  follow- 
ing business  day  is  over.  Some  of  this  dirt 
comes  from  the  sidewalks,  which  the  city  does 
not  clean,  although  they  are  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic highway;  and  some  comes  from  store 
sweepings  which  are  placed  in  the  street  in 
violation  of  city  regulation. 

Unfortunately,  the  kind  of  paving  used  on 
many  miles  of  streets  cannot  be  thoroughly 
cleaned.  The  streets  paved  with  rough,  traf- 
fic-worn, granite  blocks,  originally  laid  on  a 
dirt  foundation  without  a  joint  filler,  can,  of 
course,  be  given  only  a  rough  cleaning.  These 
streets,  however,  produce  little  dust  on  a  windy 
day,  because  the  dirt  is  held  in  the  depressions 
between  the  blocks.  While  sheet  asphalt  pav- 
ing, laid  on  a  concrete  base,  can  be  very 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  water,  provided  the 
street  grades  are  not  too  flat,  there  are  many 
miles  of  older  asphalt  pavements,  laid  on  a 
broken-stoue  base,  and  now  uneven  of  sur- 
face and  frequently  in  wretched  repair,  which 


The  appearance  of  the 
workmen  has  not  received 
sufficient  attention.  Neat 
workmen  may  inspire  the 
public  with  a  desire  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  of 
keeping  the  streets  clean. 


cannot    be    readily    or    thoroughly    cleaned. 

Relative  Value  of   Various  Methods   of  Street 
Cleaning 

To  analyze  the  methods  of  street  cleaning 
now  employed  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
or  to  attempt  to  indicate  what  methods  are 
best  under  the  conditions  encountered,  is  not 
considered  within  the  scope  of  the  report.  It 
is  stated,  however,  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  there  is  no  one  method  of  street  cleaning 
that  is  effective  under  all  conditions  of  pave- 
ment surface,  street  traffic  and  weather.  The 
most  effective  and  economical  apparatus  and 
methods  must  be  determined  by  study  and 
experience,  and  the  appara- 
tus and  methods  must  be 
changed  from  time  to  time 
as  conditions  require.  Per- 
haps the  motor  flusher  has 
at  present  the  greatest  all- 
round  usefulness;  but  it  can- 
not be  used  on  many  of  the 
older  pavements,  especially 
those  composed  of  blocks 
laid  on  a  dirt  base.  However, 
on  a  smooth,  impervious 
pavement  which  has  a  proper 
crown  and  grade,  the  use  of  sufficient  quanti- 
ties of  water  under  pressure,  as  from  a  motor 
flusher,  is  very  effective  in  removing  not  only 
the  coarser  dirt,  but  also  the  finer  dust.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  street  is  flushed  twice, 
or  if  it  is  sprinkled  prior  to  flushing.  Water 
may  also  be  applied  by  hose  flushing,  although 
this  method  is  used  less  now  than  formerly. 
Vacuum  sweepers  have  given  a  certain  amount 
of  satisfaction  in  some  cities,  but  they  are  of 
no  value  when  the  pavements  are  wet.  The 
horse-drawn  broom  is  used  more  or  less  in 
practically  all  cities.  It  removes  only  the 
coarser  dirt,  and  on  a  smooth  pavement  usually 
smears  the  dirt  in  a  thin  film  over  the  entire 
surface.  On  rough  pavements,  where  a  high 
degree  of  cleanliness  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
use  of  horse-drawn  brooms  is  doubtless  eco- 
nomical. The  motor  sweeper,  which  sprinkles 
and  sweeps  with  one  operation,  and  which  is 
usually  provided  with  a  pick-up  belt  and  a 
dirt-storage  box,  should  not  bei  viewed  as  a 
new  method  of  cleaning  but  only  as  a  step  in 
the  substitution  of  motors  in  place  of  horses 
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and  men.  The  motor  sweeper  is  also  made 
with  a  special  broom  for  cleaning  the  gutter. 
Like  some  other  forms  of  street-cleaning 
equipment,  it  operates  best  on  well-paved 
streets  with  an  even  curb  and  gutter.  Its  use 
on  roughly  paved  streets  is  destructive  of  the 
mechanism. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  list  of  facilities 
are  the  block  men,  or  white  wings.  It  is  im- 
possible to  build  a  machine  that  has  the  in- 
telligence of  a  workman.  The  hand-broom 
sweeper  can  do  certain  kinds  of  cleaning  that 
a  machine  cannot  do  at  all.  The  so-called 
alleys  must  be  cleaned  by  hand  labor,  and  on 
streets  with  numerous  depressions  or  irregular 
gutters,  hand  brooming  alone  is  effective.  If 
the  block  man  cleans  only  the  gutters  and  the 
scattered  accumulations  of  dirt  on  the  crown 
of  the  street,  he  is  capable  of  covering  a  con- 
siderable territory  in  a  day's  work.  Automo- 
bile traffic  throws  the  dirt  from  the  street  into 
the  gutter,  and  in  many  localities  all  that  needs 
to  be  done  to  make  a  street  attractive  is  to 
clean  the  gutters  and  to  pick  up  the  litter.  In 
districts  with  well-paved  streets,  cleaning  by 
block  men  is  very  effective  if  supplemented  by 
flushing.  As  a  result  of  a  detailed  study  of 
methods,  the  officials  of  the   Street-Cleaning 


Division  in  Philadelphia  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  number  of  block  men  will  be  further 
increased  by  as  much  as  75  per  cent  in  a  few 
years.  If  block  men  are  to  become  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  organization,  their  wages 
should  be  increased  so  that  better  laborers  can 
be  obtained.  Heretofore,  the  most  inefficient 
and  the  physically  defective  have  been  used 
for  this  work. 

The  appearance  of  the  workmen  has  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  block  men  personify  the  street-cleaning 
work,  so  that  untidiness  may  easily  be  assumed 
to  imply  inefficient  work.  Neat  workmen,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  inspire  the  public  with 
a  desire  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of  keeping 
the  streets  clean.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  a 
man  who  is  neatly  uniformed  will  feel  a  de- 
sire to  justify  his  equipment  and  appearance 
and  will  do  better  work.  For  these  reasons, 
it  is  important  that  the  block  men  be  neatly 
dressed  when  they  are  at  work;  and  as  the 
white  uniform  is  typical  of  cleanliness  and  has 
become  traditional  in  this  service,  it  should  be 
continued.  In  order  that  the  cost  of  this 
equipment  may  not  prove  burdensome  to  the 
workmen,  provision  should  be  made  for  it  in 
the  wage. 


Street  Improvements  in  Femandina,  Florida 


FERNANDINA  is  a  city  of  about  6,000  popu- 
lation, situated  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Florida  on  an  island.  The  first  street  im- 
provement consisted  of  grading  shallow  ditches 
along  the  sides  and  throwing  the  spoil  in  the 
center,  after  the  manner  of  improving  country 
roads.  When  traffic  conditions  demanded  hard 
surfacing,  this  was  accomplished  by  dumping  on 
top  of  the  elevated  streets  a  layer  of  oyster  shells 
from  4  to  12  inches  thick.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  streets  were  built  up  to  a  height  from  a 
few  inches  to  a  few  feet  above  the  abutting  prop- 
erty, and  even  the  streets  themselves  had  depres- 
sions between  intersections  from  which  the  water 
could  not  escape.  In  a  country  subjected  to  an 
annual  rainfall  of  about  60  inches,  and  an  oc- 
casional 24-hour  precipitation  of  8  inches,  such 
elevated  streets  produced  conditions  somewhat  an- 
noying. 

Since  the  commission-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment was  put  into  operation  in  September,  1923, 
grade  lines  have  been  run  on  shelled  streets  in 
the  vicinity  of  occupied  blocks,  and  elevations 
taken  on  property  adjacent  thereto.  From  these 
data  a  topographic  map  has  been  prepared  with 
i-foot  contour  intervals.  After  considerable 
study  and  a  large  amount  of  cut-and-fill,  perma- 
nent street  grades  were  established,  and  profiles 
platted  on  tracing  cloth  to  a  horizontal  scale  of 
50  feet  to  I  inch,  and  a  vertical  scale  generally 
of  I  foot  to  1  inch.  The  absence  of  large  flat 
areas  and  the  presence  of  many  small  ridges  and 


hills  permitted  permanent  street  grades  to  be  so 
fixed  as  to  be,  at  all  places,  below  the  adjacent 
property,  and  yet  not  flatter  than  0.2  nor  steeper 
than  4  feet  per  hundred.  This  work  is  still  in 
progress  and  has  been  -carried  well  beyond  any 
possible  early  need. 

It  is  proposed  to  systematically  regrade  and  re- 
surface a  few  streets  at  a  time,  so  that  all  will 
be  brought  to  the  new  established  grade  within  a 
reasonable  period  and  without  undue  financial 
burden.  A  sum  equal  to  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  annual  tax  income  will  be  so  used  each  year. 
For  the  first  year  none  of  this  work  could  be 
done,  as^  it  was  more  essential  to  oil  certain  streets 
and  make  extensive  repairs  to  all  shelled  streets, 
which  had  been  long  neglected.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  city  built  more  permanent  pavements  in 
the  past  year  than  during  its  entire  previous  his- 
tory. For  so-called  permanent  pavements  the  city 
pays  one-third  and  the  abutting  property  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  cost.  The  old  City  Council 
administration  incurred  certain  debts  without 
providing  financial  means  for  discharging  them. 
The  new  administration  had  to  include  these  as 
"Extraordinary  Expense"  in  its  first  budget.  The 
permanent  pavement  program  was  limited  this 
year  to  a  cost  which  would  permit  the  city  to  re- 
tire its  proportion  by  including  in  the  next  three 
annual  budgets  for  street  work  an  additional  sum 
equal  to  the  amount  of  this  extraordinary  expense, 
and  the  work  was  financed  without  the  issuance  of 
bonds. 
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The  Essentials  of  an  Efficient  City 
Engineering  Department 

By  W.  E.  Weller 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THERE  are  five  essentials  in  an  efficient 
city  engineering  department:  (i)  a 
well-qualified  city  engineer;  (2)  care- 
fully and  sharply  defined  duties  and  powers; 
(3)  a  loyal  and  capable  organization;  (4) 
satisfactory  quarters  and  sufficient  equipment; 
and  (5)  complete  records  painstakingly  kept. 


Essential  No.  1 — A  Well-qualified  City  Engineer 

A  really  well-qualified  city  engineer  would 
have  the  disposition  of  an  angel  and  the  educa- 
tion and  the  technical  skill  of  all  the  scientists 
that  have  added  their  bits  to  the  sum  of  the 
world's  knowledge. 
Physically  and  temper- 
amentally, the  city 
engineer  needs,  under 
existing  circumstances, 
a  good  appearance,  a 
persuasive  tongue,  and 
a  thick  skin.  His  edu- 
cation must  be  broad 
and  general  and  at  the 
same  time  specific  and 
detailed.  It  seems 
needless  to  add  that 
this  education  should 
be  along  engineering 
lines,  but  occasionally 
this  basic  requirement 
is  overlooked.  After 
considering  the  various 

qualifications  for  a  city  engineer  as  regards 
training,  it  would  seem  that  no  man  should 
be  considered  for  the  position  of  city  engineer 
unless  he  has  a  college  degree  or  else  very  ex- 
ceptional ability  well  proved. 

With  these  rather  sketchy  remarks,  now  let 
us  consider  the  city  engineer  in  his  relation  to 
the  four  things  with  which,  officially,  he  has 
mainly  to  deal.  These  four  things  are:  the 
administration,  the  public,  the  contractors,  and 
the  subordinates. 

The  relation  of  the  city  engineer  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  he  is  a  part  has  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  that  has,  at  times,  shown 
a  trace  of  acidity.  A  group  of  city  engineers, 
thinking,  I  fear,  rather  of  their  own  petty  dig- 
nity than  of  the  principles  of  good  organiza- 


In  his  relation  to  the  public,  the  engi- 
neer occupies  the  position  of  an  expert 
and  must  stand  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
sacrifice  personal  popularity  to  the 
public's  good.  I  do  not  mean  that 
eternal  disagreement  v;ith  liis  public 
entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame.  Neither  do  I  mean  that  he 
should  extract  a  martyr's  joy  from 
public  criticism.  Rather  he  should  be 
hurt,  cruelly  sometimes,  by  public 
censure  even  when  he  knows  that 
censure  to  be  unmerited.  In  his  con- 
tact with  the  public  the  city  engineer 
must  be  patient  to  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  part  of  his  job  to  meet  the  public 
and  its  individual  components  about  40 
per  cent  better  than  half-way. 


tion,  have  for  the  last  half-dozen  years  or  so 
been  agitating  more  or  less  violently  for  free- 
dom from  the  nominal  leadership  of  the  chief 
of  the  public  works  department.  I  believe  that 
this  move  is  ill-advised.  The  besetting  evil  of 
municipal  government  to-day  is  the  existence 
of  a  multiplicity  of  independent  and  semi-inde- 
pendent departments,  boards  and  commissions, 
whose  functions  cross  and  crisscross  and  over- 
lap until  even  ordinary  efficiency  is  lost  in  a 
maze  of  red  tape  and  buck-passing.  The  sooner 
we  realize  that  good  organization  calls  for  the 
simplification  of  the  present  awe-inspiring  con- 
glomeration of  independent  municipal  agencies 
into  four — surely  not 
to  exceed  six  (Finance, 
Public  Works,  Public 
Safety,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Public  Welfare 
and  Law)  —  properly 
coordinated  and  cen- 
tralized departments, 
the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. One  of  these 
should  be  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works, 
which  should  be  di- 
vided into  two  bureaus, 
the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Maintenance. 
The  city  engineer 
should  be  the  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Construction. 

I  would  make  two  radical  changes  in  the 
status  of  the  city  engineer  affecting  his  rela- 
tion to  the  administration:  first,  I  would  re- 
move him  entirely  from  contact,  except  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  with  the  general  executive 
functions  of  the  municipality;  and,  second,  I 
would  make  the  position  a  real,  honest-to- 
goodness,  civil  service  position.  In  being  re- 
leased from  contact  with  the  general  executive 
functions  he  would  relinquish  his  chair  or 
chairs  in  the  governing  board  or  boards  of  the 
city,  such  as  Boards  of  Contract  and  Supply 
and  Boards  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
He  was  probably  placed  on  these  boards,  where 
they  exist,  because  it  was  felt  that  his  technical 
knowledge  might  be  needed  at  times  by  the 
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boards.  The  fact  that  this  technical  knowledge 
is  just  as  available  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and, 
in  such  a  capacity  is  likely  to  be  less  fettered, 
was  overlooked.  If  there  is  any  man  in  the 
city  employ  who  should  be  "out  of  politics"  for 
good,  sound  political  reasons,  it  is  the  city  en- 
gineer. 

The  second  suggestion  was  to  make  the  city 
engineer  a  civil  service  employee.  It  took  me 
a  long  time  to  arrive  at  that  decision.  A  vivid 
picture  of  the  average  disloyal,  time-serving, 
civil  service  employee  held  me  back.  Even 
now  I  only  accept  the  idea  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  and  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  wrong 
sort  of  individual  in  the  position  of  city  engi- 
neer will  undoubtedly  make  the  plan  a  lam- 
entable failure.  Put  a  cantankerous  fool  or 
an  inclinational  pauper — I  refer  to  the  man 
who  fails  to  realize  that  accepting  a  dollar  for 
seven  cents  worth  of  service  reduces  the  ac- 
ceptor to  the  level  of  a  pauper,  and  a  dishonest 
pauper  at  that — into  the  position  and  you  will 
rue  the  day  the  change  went  into  effect. 

This  portion  of  the  paper  dealing  with  the 
relation  of  the  city  engineer  to  the  public  holds 
infinite  possibilities  for  unnumbered  platitudes 
and  semi-religious  sob  statements.  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  them.  In  his  relation  to  the 
public,  the  engineer  occupies  the  position  of  an 
expert  and  must  stand  ready,  if  need  be,  to 
sacrifice  personal  popularity  to  the  public's 
good.  I  do  not  mean  that  eternal  disagreement 
with  his  public  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Neither  do  I  mean  that  he 
should  extract  a  martyr's  joy  from  public  criti- 
cism. Rather  he  should  be  hurt,  cruelly  some- 
times, by  public  censure  even  when  he  knows 
that  censure  to  be  unmerited.  In  his  contact 
with  the  public  the  city  engineer  must  be  pa- 
tient to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  part  of  his 
job  to  meet  the  public  and  its  individual  com- 
ponents about  40  per  cent  better  than  half-way. 
Such  an  exercise  of  patience  does  not  necessi- 
tate any  infringement  of  self-respect.  The  en- 
gineer should  religiously  avoid  any  superfluous 
idea  of  his  own  superiority.  Any  time  he 
catches  himself  referring  to  the  non-technical 
components  of  the  public  as  "laymen"  he  should 
pick  a  fight  with  a  local  Dempsey  and  take  a 
beating  as  the  only  sure  way  of  bringing  his 
view-point  back  to  normal.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  the  city  engineer  should  take  the  attitude 
that  he  is  working  for  the  public  and  that  if 
every  man  who  comes  to  his  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  registering  a  complaint  knew  as  much 
about  engineering  or  municipal  procedure  as 
the  engineer  himself,  there  would  be  scant  need 
for  engineers. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  the  engineer 


who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  difficult 
man  for  contractors  to  get  along  with  is  usu- 
ally acclaimed  the  paragon  of  virtue  by  city 
officials  and  citizens  alike.  This  is  most  un- 
fortunate, because  an  engineer,  in  his  effort  to 
court  popularity  is  most  likely  to  fail  to  dis- 
tinguish between  firmness  and  foolishness.  It 
is  so  easy  for  the  engineer  to  bathe  in  the  pub- 
lic esteem  by  adopting  the  popular  view-point 
that  a  contractor  is  just  naturally  a  criminal. 
If  this  merely  affected  the  engineer,  it  would 
not  be  a  matter  of  concern.  It  does,  however, 
affect  to  an  unmeasurable  degree  the  city  in 
whose  interest  the  engineer  is  supposedly  work- 
ing. Contractors  are  business  men.  They  are 
in  the  contracting  game  to  make  a  living.  If 
they  do  not  succeed  in  making  a  living,  they 
drop  out  of  the  game,  and  others,  more  suc- 
cessful, take  their  places.  If  a  city  engineer 
establishes  the  reputation  among  contractors  of 
puttering  over  unimportant  details,  of  sneak- 
ingly  placing  things  that  he  forgot  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  contractor,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten for  a  single  instant  that  the  contractor 
adds  a  percentage  to  his  bid  that  is  ample  to 
protect  him  from  these  whims,  fantasies  and 
failings. 

The  engineer  who  has  the  courage  to  be  fair 
with  contractors  is  an  asset  to  the  city  that  em- 
ploys him.  He  has  a  worth  in  actual  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  municipality  that  can  only  be 
approximated.  I  have  absolutely  no  patience 
with,  or  regard  for,  the  engineer  who  writes 
his  specifications  in  such  a  way  that  he  can 
make  the  contractors  responsible  for  anything 
and  everything  which  he  himself  may  forget. 
Such  a  man  is  not  only  a  poor  engineer,  but 
he  is  a  coward  and  an  economical  failure,  I 
do  not  say  that  an  engineer  should  forget  to  be 
firm.  He  should  write  specifications  that  are 
fair,  he  should  draw  plans  that  are  compre- 
hensive and  clear,  and  then  he  should  insist 
that  these  specifications  were  written  and  these 
plans  drawn  to  be  followed  without  varia- 
tion, except  in  unanticipated  contingencies,  in 
the  execution  of  the  work  covered.  In  other 
words,  he  should  endeavor  to  convince  the  con- 
tractors that  they  will  be  treated  with  impartial 
firmness  and  fairness. 

The  relation  that  exists  between  the  city  en- 
gineer and  his  subordinates  is  complicated  and 
made  nearly  impossible  by  the  existing  civil 
service  law  in  many  places.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  in  an  earlier  paragraph  I  recommend- 
ed that  the  civil  service  law  be  extended  to 
apply  to  the  city  engineer.  I  am  now  going  to 
recommend  that  the  same  law  be  restricted 
so  that  all  subordinates  in  the  city  engineer's 
office  are  removed  from  its  protection.    I  real- 
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Ill 


ize  that  this  is  not  strictly  logical.  You  will 
remember,  though,  that  the  recommendation  to 
place  the  city  engineer  on  a  protected  civil 
service  status  was  made  only  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  I  believe  that  the  practice  of  pro- 
tecting rodmen,  chainmen  and  clerks  by  the 
civil  service  is  an  untold  loss  of  efficiency.  It 
is  the  tendency  for  the  employees  under  this 
system  to  feel  that  they  are  not  responsible  to 
their  immediate  superior  and  to  assume  that  ef- 
forts to  please  him  are  relatively  unimportant. 
I  further  believe  that  the  operation  of  civil 
service  requirements  is  such  as  to  bring  me- 
diocre or  inferior  persons  into  the  city  service 
and  to  retain  them  there,  while  the  superior 
employee  becomes  disgusted  and  quits.  It  is  to 
my  mind  one  of  the  most  important  essentials 
that  the  city  engineer  be  allowed  to  develop,  in- 
dependent of  any  outside  influence,  a  personnel 
in  his  office  that  will  respond,  because  of  a 
proper  morale,  to  any  re- 
quest or  demand  that  he 
may  make  of  it.  I  believe 
that  this  will  be  best  se- 
cured by  making  the  city 
engineer  the  only  civil 
service  employee  in  the 
engineering  department. 
If  that  condition  exists,  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to 
protect  the  subordinates. 
If  they  are  worth  the 
money  that  the  city  pays 
them,  they  will  be  loyally 
protected  by  their  civil 
service  superior. 

In  spite  of  the  deadening  influence  of  the 
present  civil  service,  I  feel  that  any  city  engi- 
neer is  a  failure  who  does  not  at  least  try  to 
develop  an  esprit  de  corps  among  his  force. 
He  should  place  upon  each  employee  a  definite 
degree  of  responsibility  and  should  strive  in 
every  way  to  make  the  work  of  the  office  in- 
teresting. Weekly  conferences,  even  on  city 
time,  are  worth  more  than  words  can  tell. 

Second    Essential — Carefully    Defined    Powers 
and  Duties 

The  second  essential  is  a  clear  and  sharp 
delineation  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  city 
engineer.  In  the  average  city  charter  these 
powers  and  duties  are  poorly  defined,  to  say 
the  least.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  paving 
procedure  in  second-class  cities,  the  charter 
provisions  are  almost  pernicious.  The  city 
engineer  should  have  direct  charge  under  the 
supervision  of  the  head  of  the  public  works 
department,  of  all  engineering  work  under- 
taken  by  or    for    the    city.     This   work   in- 
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dudes  not  only  all  required  surveying  and  map- 
ping, but  also  the  planning  and  construction 
of  all  public  work  that  would  nominally  be  su- 
pervised by  an  engineer  or  by  an  architect.  I 
refer  to  schools  and  hospitals  and  fire  houses, 
as  well  as  sewers  and  bridges  and  pavements. 
I  do  not  mean  that  municipal  engineers  shall 
set  themselves  up  as  architects,  but  I  do  believe 
that  any  part-time  or  full-time  architect  em- 
ployed by  the  city  should  work  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  city  engineer.  I  feel  that  there 
is  need  for  more  engineering  and  less  archi- 
tecture in  the  majority  of  our  pubHc  buildings. 
Making  the  engineer  responsible  for  all  mu- 
nicipal engineering  work  is  only  one  step  in  the 
classification,  coordination  and  consolidation 
of  municipal  functions  that  most  of  us  realize 
to  be  so  necessary.  The  day  is  coming  when 
your  assessors  will  be  responsible  for  all  as- 
sessment work ;  when  your  city  treasurer — un- 
less you  decide  that  you 
can  get  along  quite  as 
well  without  one — will  be 
responsible  for  the  collec- 
tion and  disbursement  of 
all  city  money;  when  your 
councils  will  consent  to 
become  truly  and  merely 
legislative  bodies.  Then 
I  expect  you  will  elimi- 
nate the  engineer  in  the 
water  bureau  and  the  en- 
gineer in  the  educational 
department  and  the  engi- 
neer in  a  dozen  or  more 
other  offices  and  consoli- 
date their  duties  and  functions  in  the  hands 
of  one  man — your  city  engineer. 

i 

Third  Essential — A  Loyal  and  Capable 
Organization 

In  regard  to  the  organization  that  is  allowed 
to  the  city  engineer,  there  is  much  that  might 
be  said.  I  will  crowd  it  all  into  the  bald  state- 
ment that  usually  the  organization  allotted  to 
the  engineer  by  the  council  or  controlling  body 
is  utterly  and  entirely  inadequate.  The  board 
members  and  the  councilmen  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  engineer  is  a  hopeless 
dreamer  who  needs  the  scrutinizing  care  of 
practical  men  to  keep  him  from  paving  the 
streets  with  "moire  silk." 

I  believe  there  exists  a  fairly  definite  ratio 
between  the  size  of  the  force  required  by  the 
city  engineer  and  the  population  of  the  city. 
It  seems  that  a  fully  adequate  engineering  de- 
partment requires  a  field  party  of  three  men, 
headed  by  an  instrument  man,  for  about  every 
30,000  of  population.     In  arriving  at  this  fig- 
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ure,  I  have  in  mind  the  ordinary  routine  work 
now  performed  by  the  average  city  engineer. 
There  should  be  an  assistant  engineer  for  each 
class  of  work  for  which  the  office  is  responsible. 
For  example,  if  the  city  engineer  has  charge 
of  pavements  and  sewers  and  water-mains,  he 
should  be  allowed  three  assistant  engineers, 
one  of  whom  should  be  assigned  to  each  of 
these  functions.  A  well-balanced  office  re- 
quires one  draftsman  for  each  field  party.  A 
clerical  force  is  needed  consisting  approxi- 
mately of  one  person  for  every  50,000  of  popu- 
lation in  the  city  in  question.  This  organiza- 
tion is  headed  by  a  deputy,  or,  in  case  the 
architectural  work  is  also  assigned  to. the  city 
engineer,  by  two  deputies,  one  of  whom  should 
be  an  architect.  With  this  organization  the 
engineer  should  be  able  to  care  for  all  the  rou- 
tine work  that  may  be  required  of  him.  Spe- 
cial jobs  of  any  magnitude  cannot  be  handled 
by  this  organization  without  neglecting  the 
ordinary  routine  work.  The  field  parties 
should  not  be  definitely  assigned  to  any  par- 
ticular work,  but  should  be  attached  as  needed 
to  the  work  directly  supervised  by  the  assis- 
tant engineers.  The  same  suggestion  applies 
to  the  draftsmen.  It  seems  superfluous  to 
add  that  with  such  an  organization,  the 
engineer  should  be  scrupulous  in  observ- 
ing the  proper  method  of  giving  orders  and 
directions.  Except  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary, no  orders  should  be  given  concerning  any 
other  matter  than  assignments  to  any  one  in 
the  organization  of  a  lower  rank  than  assis- 
tant engineer,  and  in  all  cases  all  superiors  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  order  is  given  should 
be  notified  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  basic,  but  is  disregarded  so  often 
that  its  inclusion  here  is  justified. 

Inspectors  should  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  engineer  and  should  be  assigned  to,  and 
should  report  through,  the  assistant  engineers. 
There  is  no  need  with  the  organization  that  I 
have  outlined  for  such  a  person  as  chief  in- 
spector. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  custom  of 
paying  inspectors  out  of  construction  money  is 
almost  universal  and  that  large  inspection 
charges  against  small  jobs  are  looked  upon 
with  scant  favor  by  the  authorities.  Some  of 
the  smaller  jobs  are  more  in  need  of  careful 
inspection  than  some  of  their  larger  relatives. 

Fourth    Essential — Satisfactory    Quarters    and 
Sufficient  Equipment 

The  equipment  of  the  city  engineer  is  usu- 
ally, as  with  his  organization,  inadequate.  I 
have  learned,  when  looking  for  a  city  engineer 
in  a  strange  city,  first  to  investigate  the  base- 
ment and,  not  finding  him  there,  to  skip  all 


intermediate  floors  and  seek  him  in  the  attic. 
I   cannot  explain   this  phenomenon,  but  can 
state  it  as  a  fact.    Occasionally,  an  engineer  is 
given  adequate  quarters.    The  engineer  should 
have  a  private  office  to  which  he  can  retire  for 
uninterrupted   study.     In  addition,  he   should 
have  a  public  office  in  which  should  be  the 
desks  of  the  deputy  engineer  and  the  secretary. 
It  is  in  this  office  that  all  business  should  be 
transacted.     No  contractor  or  material  man 
should  be  allowed  under  any  consideration  to 
force  or  worm  his  way  into  the  private  office. 
The  public  office  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
waiting-room.    This  room,  in  order  to  econo- 
mize space,  may  also  be  the  public  contact  room 
to  which  plumbers  come  for  sewer  measure- 
ments and  to  which  the  general  public  comes 
for  such   information   as   is   procurable   only 
from  the  city  engineer's  office.    There  should 
be  a  general  drafting-room  equipped  with  at 
least  two  tables   for  each  of  the  draftsmen. 
There  should  also  be  provided  a  smaller  room 
that  may  be  used  for  a  drafting-room  on  special 
work  and  for  a  computation  room.     Ordinary 
principles  of  efficiency,  to  say  nothing  of  hu- 
manity, require  that  drafting-rooms  be  proper- 
ly lighted.    The  assistant  engineers  should  each 
have  a  desk  in  a  general  office.    The  field  force 
should  never  come  to  the  general  office,  but 
should  assemble  in  a  room  convenient  to  some 
exit.    This  room  should  contain  lockers  for  the 
men  and   for  the  instruments.     The  rule  of 
keeping  the  field  men  out  of  the  general  office 
should  be   rigidly  enforced.     On   rainy  days 
there  is  practically  nothing  that  the  average 
field  man  can  do  in  the  general  office  or  in  the 
drafting-room.    Consequently,  if  he  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  either  of  these  rooms,  he  becomes 
a  nuisance,  hindering  the  work  of  other  men 
and  giving  the  public  a  bad  impression  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  office.    With  definite  quar- 
ters, the  field  men  can  be  made  responsible  for 
certain  of  the  less  complicated  records  and  for 
the  care  of  the  instruments  and  tapes,  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.     This  may  seem  an 
elaborate  layout,  but  I  feel  that  it  is  the  mini- 
mum and  that  such  a  layout  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  in  increased  efficiency. 

Transportation  equipment  is  another  de- 
batable point.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the 
city  engineer  should  be  equipped  with  a  car 
for  his  personal  use.  The  office  should  also 
have  at  least  one  car  for  every  two  field  par- 
ties, unless  it  is  considered  advisable,  as  in 
Pittsburgh,  to  use  taxi  service  in  transporting 
the  men  from  the  office  to  their  jobs  and  from 
the  jobs  to  the  office.  It,  does  not  need  elabo- 
ration to  prove  that  rapid  transportation  to  and 
from  the  job  is  good  economy. 
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In  the  matter  of  instruments,  there  should  be 
one  transit  and  one  level  for  each  field  party. 
In  addition,  there  should  be  at  least  one  of 
each  instrument  in  reserve.  I  think  that  engi- 
neers tend  to  be  over-elaborate  in  their  choice 
of  instruments.  One  of  the:  levels  and  one  of 
the  transits  should  be  fairly  heavy  instruments 
capable  of  the  most  exacting  work.  The  other 
should  be  as  light  and  as  simple  as  the  v^ork 
will  possibly  permit.  The  heavy  instruments, 
it  will  be  found,  drop  very  naturally  into  re- 
serve. Certain  special  equipment,  such  as  re- 
cording meters,  flow  meters,  plane  tables  and 
the  like,  are  necessary  and  should  be  added 
from  time  to  time  to  the  equipment.  An  engi- 
neer would  do  well  to  adopt  a  definite  schedule 
for  purchasing  equipment,  aiming  to  make 
each  year  certain  definite  additions  to  this 
special  equipment. 

Fifth  Essential — A  Complete  System  of  Records 

I  wish  something  might  be  said  that  would 
adequately  stress  the  need  for  records  in  a  city 
engineer's  office.  So  much  of  the  engineer's 
work  is  for  the  future,  so  much  is  open  for 
misconstruction,  that  adequate  records  are  ne- 
cessities, not  luxuries.  A  job  is  not  well  done 
that  does  not  leave  a  full  and  complete  record 
behind  it  for  the  protection  of  the  present  and 
for  the  information  of  the  future. 

The  first  requirement  in  the  line  of  office 
records  is  a  general  index  to  the  information — 
all  the  information  except  the  correspondence 
— that  the  office  contains.  Since  the  engineer's 
work  is  mainly  in  or  along  streets,  the  street 
is  a  most  convenient  basis  for  the  index.  This 
general  index  should  cover  all  maps  and  plans; 
all  field  notes  and  construction  memoranda; 
all  ordinances,  resolutions  or  reports  of  the 
common  council  having  to  do  with  construction 
work,  street  location,  street  grades,  and  all 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  city  engineer; 
in  fact,  all  the  information  that  the  office 
possesses.  The  index  should  be,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  correspondence  index,  which  will 
be  described  later,  the  only  index  in  the  office. 
There  are  offices  that  I  have  known  where  in- 
dexes were  so  plentiful  that  I  have  wondered 
how  the  engineer  ever  managed  to  get  along 
without  an  index  to  the  indexes.  Three-by-five 
cards,  with  colors  to  repreesnt  different  classes 
of  information,  make  the  most  satisfactory 
equipment.  These  cards,  when  filed  back  of 
guide  cards,  labeled  with  the  names  of  the 
streets,  give  at  a  glance  all  the  information 
that  the  office  possesses  regarding  any  particu- 
lar street. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  specific  suggestions 
regarding  the  remainder  of  the  office  records,  I 


want  to  impress  one  general  observation  on 
the  minds  of  all.  Uniformity  in  size  and  sim- 
plicity in  form  are  two  of  the  basic  and  abso- 
lute essentials  of  a  successful  system  of  rec- 
ords. It  is  far  better  to  waste  a  little  space 
or  to  crowd  your  information  a  bit  in  order 
to  make  all  record  forms  of  a  uniform  size 
than  to  adopt  a  different  size  and  shape  for 
every  form.  The  need  for  simplicity  is  too 
well  recognized  for  discussion.  There  is  a 
third  general  requirement  that  may  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  subordinate  to  the  other  two. 
I  refer  to  convenience  in  the  size  of  the  forms. 
Since  fully  half  of  the  information  consists  in 
having  it  where  you  want  it  when  you  want  it, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  pocket- 
size  sheet  is  best  for  all  standard  forms.  This 
means  some  inconvenience  in  regard  to  type- 
written work,  but  I  feel  that  the  inconvenience 
is  much  outweighed  by  the  advantages. 

Field  notes  are  the  most  common  and  the 
most  abused  form  of  engineering  records. 
More  than  99  per  cent  of  field  notes  are  unin- 
telligible, even  to  the  recorder,  after  six  months 
have  elapsed.  In  the  average  office  this  condi- 
tion is  so  well  recognized  that  no  one  ever 
thinks  of  consulting  "cold"  notes.  Field  notes 
should  be  kept  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  of- 
fice head  and  should  be  kept  on  loose-leaf  sheets 
of  the  same  size  as  those  used  for  inspectors' 
reports.  All  general  field  notes  should  be  filed 
in  envelopes  labeled  with  the  street  name. 
Field  notes  having  to  do  either  with  the  pre- 
liminary work,  progress  or  final  measurements 
of  construction  work  should  be  finally  filed 
with  the  inspectors'  reports  covering  that  par- 
ticular job.  Personally,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
sudden  death  should  be  the  penalty  for  any 
failure  to  properly  label  and  date  each  sheet 
of  field  notes. 

Maps  and  plans  should  be  on  uniform  sheets 
of  a  convenient  size.  I  have  found  that  a  sheet 
21  x  30  inches  is  the  most  convenient.  Such 
a  sheet  can  be  handled  on  the  job  and  in  the 
office  with  the  least  effort.  In  the  matter  of 
maps  and  plans  it  again  seems  better  to  do  vio- 
lence at  times  to  the  draftsman's  idea  of  a 
proper  scale  in  order  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
uniformity.  Where  maps  are  made  indiscrim- 
inately on  scraps  of  paper  or  on  sheets  the  size 
of  a  living-room  wall,  it  is  very  difficult  to  file 
them  properly.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
very,  very  few  of  such  maps  live  to  a  ripe  old 
age.  Specifications  are  office  records  which 
are  much  neglected.  Even  standard  specifica- 
tions are,  or  should  be,  in  a  constant  state  of 
revision.  This  means  that  the  specifications 
under  which  a  paving  job  is  done  to-day  might 
be  considerably  different  from  those  used  on  a 
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similar  job  last  month  or  those  'that  will  be 
used  next  month.  Consequently,  it  seems  that 
the  specifications  under  which  a  job  is  done 
should  become  a  part  of  the  office  records  and 
be  filed  with  the  reports.  In  my  own  pet  sys- 
tem of  records  and  reports  the  specifications 
were  printed  on  sheets  of  the  same  size  as  the 
standard  reports  and  at  the  close  of  the  job 
were  bound  with  the  reports  to  make  a  com- 
plete record.  I  found  that  pocket-size  specifi- 
cations had  another  advantage.  The  inspector 
could  carry  them  in  his  pocket  on  the  work 
without  the  semblance  of  discomfort,  and  a 
decided  tendency  became  apparent  among  the 
inspectors  so  to  do.  The  tendency  promoted 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  reading  of  the 
specifications. 

Reports  are  either  disregarded  entirely  in 
the  average  municipal  office  or  are  kept  with 
such  scant  attention  to  details  and  accuracy 
that  they  are  of  no  practical  value.  I  believe 
that  a  system  of  reports  should  be  part  of  the 
city  engineer's  religion.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence four  types  of  reports  were  found  desirable. 
First,  a  report  was  required  from  each  of  the 
employees  of  the  office  covering  his  daily 
work.  These  reports  showed  the  nature  and 
the  location  of  the  work  on  which  each  em- 
ployee was  engaged  each  day.  They  were 
originally  intended  to  assist  the  secretary  in 
distributing  the  time  and  in  making  up  the 
pay-rolls.  They  were  later  found  of  consider- 
able use  in  many  specific  instances.  The  sec- 
ond class  of  reports,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important,  were  those  required  from  the  in- 
spectors on  construction  work.  These  reports 
were  made  fairly  complete  and  covered  not 
only  the  work  done  each  day,  but  also  such 
things  as  materials  received,  accidents,  weather 
conditions,  soil  conditions,  and  force  em- 
ployed. The  inspector  was  also  required  to 
note  on  each  report  any  orders  received  by 
him  either  verbally  or  in  writing.  As  argu- 
ment-settlers these  reports  were  without  equals. 
These  reports  were  supplemented  by  extra 
work  reports  and  load  reports.  The  extra 
work  reports,  I  feel,  were  particularly  interest- 
ing. Extra  work  is  the  "bugaboo"  of  con- 
struction work.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
more  damage  done  to  perfectly  good  souls 
because  of  wrangling  and  prevarications  over 
extra  work  than  over  anything  else  in  which  a 
city  engineer  is  interested.  We  adopted  dras- 
tic rules  regarding  extra  work  and  then  en- 
forced them  as  drastically.  No  extra  work 
was  ever  undertaken  without  a  proper  order. 
This  order  was  made  in  triplicate,  one  copy 
going  to  the  contractor,  one  to  the  inspector, 
and  one  being  retained  in  the  office.     These 


orders  were  very  explicit  as  to  the  work  re- 
quired. The  orders  were  numbered  continu- 
ously for  each  job  and  the  inspectors  were 
required  to  submit  with  their  daily  report  an 
extra  work  report  showing  all  labor  and  ma- 
terials that  entered  into  each  piece  of  extra 
work  in  progress  on  his  particular  job.  These 
reports  were  signed  by  the  inspector  and  by 
the  contractor.  When  the  work  was  completed, 
the  inspector  returned  with  the  last  report  his 
copy  of  the  order.  This  informed  the  office 
that  the  particular  item  of  extra  work  was 
completed.  The  cost  was  then  computed  and 
the  amount  included  in  the  next  partial  esti- 
mate. With  this  system  we  had  one  argument 
over  extra  work  in  eight  years.  That  argu- 
ment was  with  an  Italian  contractor  who  ren- 
dered a  bill  for  something  over  $700  for  extra 
work  covered  by  reports  duly  signed,  showing 
a  total  of  approximately  $120.  The  contractor 
was  paid  $120  plus  the  usual  15  per  cent  and 
the  "argument"  was  merely  a  one-sided  lament. 

Laboratory  reports  covering  materials  used 
on  the  work  were  also  of  uniform  size  with 
the  other  reports  and  were  bound  with  the 
other  data  for  final  filing.  With  these  reports 
and  the  other  reports  which  I  have  described, 
it  was  possible  on  asphalt  construction  to 
trace  a  failure  in  any  particular  place  in  the 
street  step  by  step  to  the  plant  and  to  the  ma- 
terials involved.  We  experienced  some  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  securing  reports  from  the  in- 
spectors at  the  proper  time.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  notifying  the  inspectors  that 
their  pay-rolls  would  be  made  from  their  re- 
ports.   This  ended  the  trouble. 

One  point  in  which  the  records  of  an  engi- 
neering office  are  woefully  deficient,  is  a  prop- 
er street  record.  Ordinarily,  an  engineering 
office  can  inform  you  where  a  sewer  is  lo- 
cated and  can  give  you  fairly  complete  "Y" 
locations.  When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
street  acceptances,  street  grades,  street  loca- 
tions and  street  histories,  it  is  entirely  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  After  a  mad  search  through 
the  office  the  engineer  will  usually  inform  a 
citizen  requesting  any  such  information  that 
it  is  not  available.  I  believe  that  a  street  rec- 
ord as  complete  as  the  sewer  records  should  be 
in  every  engineering  office.  Supplementing 
this  street  record  should  be  a  city  map.  This 
map.  primarily  devised  for  the  city  assessors, 
will  be  of  more  than  passing  use  to  the  engi- 
neer. It  will  eliminate  the  need  for  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  time-taking  little  survey  jobs 
that  raise  havoc  with  the  best-considered  work 
schedule. 

There  is  not  much  need  to  emphasize  the 
sewer  record.    I  do  feel,  however,  that  consid- 
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erable  value  could  be  added  to  these  records 
by  indicating  thereon  the  depth  of  the  sewer. 
This  is  a  question  that  is  continuously  being 
asked  and  which  under  the  present  and  usual 
state  of  the  records  requires  a  delving  into 
such  musty  and  dusty  records  as  may  have 
withstood  the  assaults  of  time.  Anothefr  fail- 
ing with  sewer  records  is  the  failure  to  tie  in 
manholes. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  the 
office  correspondence.  Correspondence  is  of 
two  general  classes — important  and  unimpor- 
tant. Unimportant  correspondence,  such  as 
requests  for  catalogs,  testimonials  regarding 
patented  pavements  and  the  like,  should  be  im- 
mediately filed  in  the  waste  basket — some  of 
them,  I  feel,  without  even  being  read.  Im- 
portant correspondence  derives  importance 
from  two  sources — the  information  contained 
or  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender.  When 
a  letter  is  of  importance  only  as  a  reminder 
of  the  name  and  address  of  some  person  or 
company,  the  name  and  address  should  be  re- 
corded in  a  proper  book  and  the  letter  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only  by  constant  weeding  that 
the  bulk  of  a  correspondence  file  will  be  kept 
within  reason.  Where  all  correspondence  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  office  is  carefully  pre- 
served, the  inevitable  result  is  that  important 
letters  of  a  few  years  back  are  either  lost  or 
inaccessibly  filed  back  of  the  coal-bin  in  the 
basement.  Correspondence  should  be  filed  in 
groups  of  20  or  30  letters,  arranged  as  nearly 
as  may  be  in  chronological  order.    The  letters 


should  be  numbered  continuously  and  two 
cards,  or  more  if  necessary,  made  for  each 
letter.  One  of  these  cards  should  contain  the 
name  of  the  person  writing  or  written  to,  the 
number  of  the  letter,  the  date,  and  a  very,  very 
brief  synopsis  of  the  letter's  contents.  These 
cards  should  be  filed  alphabetically.  The  other 
card  should  contain  similar  information,  but 
should  be  headed  by,  and  filed  under  the  subject 
covered  by,  that  particular  letter.  These  cards 
should  also  be  filed  alphabetically.  When  a 
letter  covers  more  than  one  subject,  a  subject 
card  should  be  placed  in  the  file  for  each  such 
subject.  If  these  subject  cards  are  well  cross- 
referenced,  the  city  engineer  need  never  fear 
a  lost  letter,  since  it  is  possible  to  locate  the 
letter  either  by  subject  or  by  name.  This  sys- 
tem has  been  criticised  and  condemned  because 
of  the  time  required  for  making  out  the  cards. 
After  eight  years'  experience  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, I  am  willing  to  risk  my  hope  of  immortal- 
ity on  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  that  the 
time  required  for  making  and  filing  the  cards 
will  be  saved  ten  times  over  by  the  facility 
with  which  letters  may  be  consulted. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  I  have  kept 
in  mind  not  only  the  city  engineer,  but  also 
the  men  who  are  charged  with  his  appointment 
and  the  men  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact. 
If  I  have  succeeded  even  in  a  smal.l  measure 
in  showing  how  the  engineer's  work  fits  into 
the  general  working  of  the  city  adminstra- 
tion,  I  shall  be  happy  and  shall  consider  that 
this  paper  has  not  been  entirely  in  vain. 


Efficiency  in  Garbage  Disposal 

A  Civic  Consciousness  as  Well  as  a  Competent  Engineer  Necessary  for  Efficient  Garbage 

Disposal 

that  most  cities  were  using  dumps  for  all  or 
part  of  their  refuse.  Garbage  was  usually  col- 
lected haphazard  by  private  collectors  or  dis- 
posed of  individually.  Several  municipalities 
were  using  incinerators,  others  were  filling  in 
low  lands  with  ashes  and  rubbish  collected 
from  the  city.  Very  few  communities  were 
satisfied  with  their  own  solution  of  the  collec- 
tion and  disposal  problem,  and  most  city  of- 
ficials were  looking  for  something  better. 

Some  cities  evidently  were  displaying  con- 
siderable ingenuity  in  hiding  their  refuse  piles, 
but  it  is  getting  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  hide 
anything  from  the  traveling  public.  "A  civic 
consciousness"  that  would  make  a  dump  at 
the  door  of  a  city  as  objectionable  as  though  it 
were  at  one's  private  door  seems  to  be  needed. 
City  officials  keenly  feel  the  lack  of  system  in 
this  form  of  municipal  house-cleaning,  but  the 


IN  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Garbage 
and  Refuse  Disposal  presented  to  the  nth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Minnesota 
League  of  Municipalities  by  W.  F.  Bleifuss, 
Health  Officer,  Rochester,  Minn.,  several  facts 
regarding  conditions  in  Minnesota  which  are 
applicable  in  many  other  states  are  brought 
our  forcefully.  A  general  survey  carried  out 
a  year  ago  showed  that  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  municipal  refuse  was  not  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  sanitation  or 
civic  pride.  It  was  not  efficient  because  the 
collection  was  never  complete,  though  in  some 
cases  it  was  done  with  outward  economy.  It 
was  not  sanitary  because  inefficiency  in  waste 
disposal  always  means  that  sanitary  require- 
ments are  ignored;  and  as  far  as  civic  pride 
was  concerned,  no  community  was  taking  any 
pride  in  its  rubbish  heap.    The  survey  showed 
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general  public  seems  to  be  indifferent.  Prob- 
ably the  matter  should  be  approached  not  from 
the  public  health  angle,  but  from  that  of  civic 
pride.  The  better  individuals  of  our  communi- 
ties do  not  so  handle  the  refuse  question  as  far 
as  their  own  homes  are  concerned,  but  perhaps 
more  should  be  done  to  emphasize  the  incon- 
sistency of  permitting  their  municipalities  to 
do  so.  Good  ordinances  covering  refuse  dis- 
posal are  sadly  lacking,  or  at  least  they  are 
not  effective  because  they  not  enforced.  It  is 
questionable  whether  a  model  ordinance  would 
help,  because  local  conditions  differ  and  each 
community  has  a  problem  of  its  own. 

The  general  management  of  this  situation 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  city  en- 
gineer. It  is  a  problem  for  engineers  and  po- 
lice departments  more  than  for  boards  of 
health.  This  leaves  the  health  officer  more 
time  for  things  that  really  count  in  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  If  the  municipal  health 
department's  time  is  mainly  taken  up  with  mat- 
ters which  come  under 
the  general  head  of  "nui- 
sances," the  department 
is  fighting  disease  with  a 
blunderbuss  instead  of  a 
rifle.  A  study  of  progress 
in  public  health  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  show  that  this 
statement  is  correct.  From 
a  public-health  point  of 
view,  the  important  thing 
in  refuse  collection  and 
disposal  is  to  prevent  flies 
from  gaining  access  to 
such  material  as  is  suit- 
able for  fly-breeding.  Garbage  alone  does  not 
"breed"  disease  germs — it  can't  cause  sickness 
except  by  helping  to  propagate  flies.  Even 
flies  cannot  cause  disease  unless  they  are  per- 
mitted access  to  discharges  from  the  human 
body. 

Municipal  house-cleaning — literally — is  be- 
ing neglected.  This  is  one  reason  why  so 
many  of  our  municipalities  are  not  more  at- 
tractive than  they  are.  Some  American  city 
has  yet  to  evolve  a  plan,  and  put  it  into  opera- 
tion, that  will  give  general  satisfaction  for 
the  disposal  of  all  kinds  of  waste. 

Disposal  by  Incineration 

Incineration  is  to  complete  destruction  of 
waste  by  burning.  It  has  three  distinct  ad- 
vantages :  ( I )  single  cans  for  houses,  making 
it  easier  for  the  housewife  in  that  there  is  no 
sorting,  and  this  means  complete  collection  of 
all  refuse;  (2)  reduced  cost  of  collection  be- 
cause an  incinerator  can  be  centrally  located; 


How    to    Improve    Garbage 
Disposal 

Create  a  civic  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayers. 

Put  the  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  engineer. 

Carefully  study  the  advantages 
of  the  different  methods  of 
disposal  and  don't  jump  at  con- 
clusions. Employ  a  competent, 
experienced  consulting  engineer 
to  design  and  superintend  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the 
disposal  plant. 


(3)    it  is  thoroughly  sanitary  because  it  de- 
stroys all  organic  or  germ  life. 

There  are  not  many  disadvantages  in  incin- 
eration. The  best  plants  have  a  fairly  high 
initial  cost  and  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  how 
the  plant  will  operate  under  all  conditions. 
Also,  if  not  operated  properly,  there  is  some 
chance  of  escape  of  offensive  odors  from  the 
smoke-stack.  Except  in  large  cities,  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  profit  from  the 
sale  of  by-products.  Since  garbage  has  a  high 
food  value,  incineration  of  this  form  of  mu- 
nicipal refuse  means  a  total  loss  as  far  as  food 
conservation  is  concerned. 

In  a  study  of  incinerators  in  general,  the 
Minnesota  Committee  has  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  not  everybody  can  design  and 
construct  a  successful  incinerator.  Anybody 
can  burn  rubbish,  but  to  design  an  incinerator 
that  will  burn  all  rubbish,  from  dead  animals 
to  wet  garbage,  and  that  is  just  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  municipality,  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do.  The  wise  city  en- 
gineer usually  will  be 
glad  to  call  in  a  consul- 
tant, and  this  consultant 
should  be  one  who  has 
had  experience  in  con- 
structing just  such  a 
plant. 

The  fact  that  an  incin- 
erator totally  destroys  all 
refuse,  leaving  practically 
nothing  but  ashes,  noth- 
ing to  cause  offense  which 
will  make  Mr.  Citizen 
rush  to  the  Board  of 
Pfealth  to  complain  of  a 
nuisance,  is  much  in  its  favor.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  put  up  in  a  lonely,  distant  spot  or 
hidden  from  sight.  It  is  possible  to  construct 
it  so  that  it  may  be  pointed  out  to  sightseers 
as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  city.  Some 
municipalities  have  made  their  incinerators 
very  attractive  by  covering  them  with  ivy,  as 
though  they  were  libraries  or  churches. 

To  burn  refuse,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  hot 
fire  with  a  temperature  of  over  1200  degrees. 
The  fuel  is  not  coal.  Some  waste,  such  as 
garbage,  contains  much  water.  When  dried, 
however,  it  has  considerable  calorific  or  heat- 
ing value,  which  is  equal  to  about  one-half 
that  of  coal.  Even  ashes  contain  as  much  as 
25  per  cent  of  unconsumed  coal,  rubbish  is  95 
per  cent  combustible,  and  street  sweepings 
contain  25  per  cent  of  combustible  matter. 
From  this,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of 
material  in  mixed  refuse  to  furnish  combus- 
tion.    It   will    burn   if  the   moisture   is   first 
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driven  oflf.  Incinerators,  of  course,  are  con- 
structed to  dry  the  wet  refuse  first  before  any 
attempt  is  made  at  combustion.  A  good  in- 
cinerator burning  ordinary  mixed  refuse  re- 
quires little  or  no  extra  fuel,  as  the  readily 
combustible  rubbish  will  provide  the  heat. 

Municipal  refuse  is  not  the  same  for  all  lo- 
calities. Here  there  is  a  certain  proportion  of 
garbage,  for  instance,  and  there  another  pro- 
portion. The  failure  of  incinerators  to  operate 
successfully  is  due  to  faulty  design,  which 
causes  incomplete  burning.  Many  incinerators 
throughout  the  country  have  been  built  and 
operated  for  a  time  and  then  abandoned. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  were  abandoned 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  was  a 
change  in  the  city's  administration,  but  usually 
it  has  been  because  of  some  fault  of  construc- 
tion or  operation.    They  did  not  fit  the  incin- 


erators to  the  town,  but  built  an  incinerator 
and  then  tried  to  fit  the  town's  refuse  to  it. 

A  well-known  engineer  has  said  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  to  cremate  all  refuse,  pro- 
viding a  proper  study  is  made  of  design  and 
operation.  He  advised  specifications  for  con- 
struction, the  same  as  for  other  municipal 
works,  with  complete  instructions  to  bidders  as 
to  just  what  the  requirements  and  conditions 
are.  No  municipality  should  think  of  con- 
structing an  incinerator  without  first  making 
a  study  of  the  whole  situation;  it  should  know 
how  many  tons  of  refuse  it  has  per  day  to,  be 
disposed  of,  what  the  composition  of  the 
refuse  is,  the  percentage  of  moisture  and  the 
percentage  of  combustible  matter.  The  firm 
building  the  incinerator  should  guarantee  the 
proper  operation  of  its  design  both  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy. 


Know  Your  Mains  and  Valves 

Abstract  of  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Engineering  Standards 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Engineering  Standards 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
describes  broadly  the  conduct  and  results  of 
engineering  surveys  of  municipal  water-works. 
These  surveys  are  conducted  from  time  to 
time  in  different  cities  to  determine  the  grading 
of  cities  for  fire  insurance  and  are  particu- 
larly helpful  to  municipal  officials  in  unearth- 
ing conditions  which  have  not  been  noted  by 
the  officials  of  the  department  responsible  for 
them. 

"In  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  water- 
supply  and  distribution  in  different  cities,  the 
National  Board's  engineers  frequently  uncover 
conditions  which  were  unknown  to  the  local 
authorities.  It  was  found  in  a  certain  Michi- 
gan city,  for  example,  that  the  hydrants  on  one 
side  of  the  main  business  street  gave  forth  a 
copious  supply  of  water,  whereas  on  the  other 
side  the  flow  was  deficient.  An  inspection  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  sub-normal  hydrants 
were  connected  to  a  main  on  which  the  gate- 
valves  opened  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
usually  employed,  and  had  been  tightly  closed 
when  they  were  supposed  to  be  open.  The  wa- 
ter department  had  no  record  of  this  condition, 
and  the  result  of  the  discovery  was  an  ample 
supply  of  water  at  good  pressure  from  all  the 
hydrants  in  the  mercantile  district. 

"Fire-flow  tests  are  conducted  at  various 
points  in  a  city,  a  number  of  hydrants  being 
opened  simultaneously  so  as  to  counterfeit  the 


conditions  that  prevail  during  a  large  fire.  In- 
struments are  used,  of  course,  to  determine  the 
actual  flow  of  water.  The  result  of  such  a 
test  has  often  convinced  city  officials  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  local  water-supply. 

"A  brief  review  of  the  developments  of  re- 
cent years  that  have  affected  the  whole  problem 
of  fire  control  will  be  of  interest.  During  the 
two  war  years,  1917  and  1918,  and  in  some 
cases  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  there 
was  a  decided  falling  off  in  fire  protection  im- 
provements in  all  of  the  city  departments  hav- 
ing to  do  with  this  important  function  of  mu- 
nicipal work.  Even  maintenance  work  and  the 
ordinary  extensions  stopped  or  were  greatly 
curtailed  in  the  water-works  field. 

"Beginning  with  1922,  officials  of  the  water 
departments  began  to  realize  that  there  was 
little  immediate  prospect  of  a  decrease  in  cost 
of  materials  or  of  labor  and  that  therefore 
plans  must  be  made  for  the  immediate  needs  of 
the  city,  to  take  care  of  the  future.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances,  operating  costs  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  no  funds  were 
available  and  bond  issues  or  increase  in  water- 
rates  had  to  be  adopted.  The  year  1923  has 
shown  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work. 
Certain  cities,  such  as  Akron,  Detroit,  Bridge- 
port, New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  some  of  the 
smaller  industrial  centers,  were  forced  even 
during  the  war  years  to  undertake  a  large 
amount  of  work,  and  these  cities  and  others 
are  now  completing  or  have  already  completed 
very  extensive  improvements." 
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New  Traffic  Control  System  on  Broadway 


THE  first  installation  of  considerable  size 
employing  the  suspended  type  of  traffic 
signals  is  helping  to  solve  the  conges- 
tion problem  of  Broadway,  New  York,  from 
Rector  Street  to  86th  Street.  Structures  like 
those  in  Fifth  Avenue  could  not  be  used.  In- 
stead, it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  lights 
on  ornamental  brackets  on  poles  along  the 
curb,  6  feet  out  from  the  curb  and  24  feet 
above  ground. 

The  control  lights  are  visible  for  several 
blocks,  even  in  bright  daylight.  The  units, 
with  their  red,  amber  and  green  lights,  are 
■  placed  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  blocks  in 
the  down-town  section,  and  eight  to  ten  blocks 
in  the  up-town  section.     The  installation  in- 


TEAFFIC  CONTBOL  SIGNAL  AT  BROADWAY  AND 
VESEY   STREET,   NEW  YORK  CITY 

eludes  21  two-way  and  6  single-way  units ;  the 
single-way  units  are  used  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  elevated  structures. 

Traffic  movement  can  be  synchronized,  or 
each  signal  can  be  operated  independently, 
thus  giving  right  of  way  to  meet  emergency 
conditions.     Traffic    in    Broadway    moves    a 


minute  and  a  half;  cross-town  traffic  40  sec- 
onds. Vehicles  in  cross-town  streets  govern 
themselves  by  the  traffic  in  Broadway,  the 
lights  not  being  visible  in  those  thoroughfares. 


SPECIAL  BRACKET  TYPE  TRAFFIC  SIGNAL  USED 
AT    UNION    SQUARE,    NEW    YORK   CITY 

All  of  the  signals  are  used  through  the  day, 
but  after  6:30  p.  m.  only  the  section  between 
23rd  and  86th  Streets  is  included  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  system. 

The  signals  are  made  of  heavy  copper  stock, 
with  visors  above  the  lenses  to  cut  out  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  glass  reflectors 
are  silver-plated  and  protected  by  a  flashing 
of  copper,  thus  insuring  long  life  to  the  re- 
flecting surface.  Behind  each  lens  there  is 
a  50-watt,  iio-volt  mill  type  filament  incandes- 
cent lamp. 

The  order  for  these  special  traffic  signals 
was  placed  with  the  General  Electric  Company 
three  weeks  before  the  Democratic  Convention 
opened.  Exceptionally  heavy  traffic  was  ex- 
pected at  that  time,  and  the  order  was  given 
right  of  way  at  the  Lynn  works  of  the  com- 
pany. The  signals  were  delivered  two  days 
before  the  convention  opened.  They  are  prov- 
ing their  worth  both  for  emergency  and  ordi- 
nary traffic  conditions. 
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City  Manager  Charters  Analyzed 

Part  I:  Historical  Background — Variations    in  Plan — Legislative   Body — Proportional 
Representation — Qualifications  for  Councilman — Mayor 

By  Wylie  Kilpatrick 

Director,  Hoboken  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


THE  city  manager  form  of  government 
completed  its  first  eleven  years  of  history 
on  January  i,  1924.  Eleven  years  pre- 
vious, Sumter,  S.  C,  the  first  city  to  inaugu- 
rate the  manager  form,  began  operation  un- 
der a  charter  adopted  in  1912.  Staunton,  Va., 
it  is  true,  began  operation  under  a  "near  main- 
ager"  plan  in  1908.  By  a 
local  ordinance  of  that  year 
Staunton  created  a  man- 
agerial position  which  she 
superimposed  upon  the 
mayor-and-council  form 
prescribed  by  the  Virginia 
constitution.  The  Dayton 
charter,  ratified  August  12, 
1913,  went  into  effect  the 
first  of  the  following  year. 
The  pronounced  success  of 
the  managerial  plan  in  Day- 
ton came  at  a  time-  when 
enthusiasm  for  commission 
government  had  suffered 
from  various  failures  in 
practice,  and  cities  desirous 
of  altering  their  charters 
watched  the  Ohio  city  with 
interest. 

The  charters  of  the  city 
manager  municipalities 
throughout  the  United 
States  have  in  the  main  been  modeled  on  the 
early  experiments.  Eleven  years'  growth  in 
the  movement,  however,  has  thrown  up  varia- 
tion in  the  plan;  adaptations  have  been  made 
to  local  conditions;  twists  have  been  made 
necessary  by  state  laws. 

Historical  Background 

The  assumption  is  common'y  made  that  the 
city  manager  plan  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  commission  form  of  government.  The 
very  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  term  "com- 
mission-manager" implies  that  the  manager 
has  been  merely  grafted  upon  the  commission 
so  that  the  resulting  hybrid  is  but  a  judicious 
mixture  of  plans.  In  fact,  certain  essentials 
of  the  manager  form  strike  back  historically 
to  the  earliest  forms  of  municipal  government 


A  Study  of  166  Charters 

To  take  stock  of  the  city 
manager  plan  as  expressed  by 
the  charters  of  the  manager 
cities  has  been  the  object  of 
an  exhaustive  analysis  by  Dr. 
Robert  T.  Crane,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Government  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.^ 
The  framework  of  166  munic- 
ipalities is  minutely  analyzed 
in  his  digest  of  manager 
charters,  which  limits  its 
scope  to  an  examination  of 
charters  and  omits  ordinances 
which  establish  the  man- 
agerial form).  For  the  data 
upon  which  this  article  is 
based  the  writer  is  indebted 
primarily  to  Dr.  Crane. 

1  Digest  of  City  Manager  Charters 
($5.00).  National  Municipal  X>eague, 
261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


in  America.  Complete  centralization  of  execu- 
tive and  legislative  power  in  the  city  council 
— an  essential  of  both  the  manager  and  com- 
mission forms — marked  the  structure  of 
colonial  municipalities. 

The  democratic  origin  of  the  practice  of 
separating  the  powers  of  a  city  government, 
or  rather  the  Jacksonian  in- 
terpretation of  democracy, 
should  be  fully  understood 
to-day.  It  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  full  acceptance 
of  a  workable  plan  to  en- 
sure democratic  control  of 
city  officials  and  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  curi- 
ous twists  to  which  present- 
day  machinery  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  subjected.  Al- 
though the  framers  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  thor- 
oughly exploited  the  dogma 
of  the  triune  nature  of  gov- 
ernment in  1787,  the  theory 
was  not  accepted  by  mu- 
nicipalities until  the  Jack- 
sonian fervor  for  popular 
sovereignty  toppled  over 
the  practice  of  centralizing 
power  in  a  legislative  body 
which  was  responsible  for 
administration  through  selected  agents. 

The  mayor  was  the  first  to  be  cut  off  by  a 
popular  election  from  the  control  of  the  coun- 
cil. Complete  separation  of  powers  was 
accomplished  by  making  the  various  heads 
of  the  city  subject  neither  to  the  mayor  nor  to 
the  council  but  to  popular  control.  The  long 
ballot  of  the  city  resulted  from  the  belief  that 
the  number  of  officers  elected  by  the  people 
was  an  accurate  measure  of  the  extent  of 
democracy;  it  did  not  result  from  a  deliberate 
decision  that  a  sharp  distinction  should  be 
made  between  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions. 

The  gross  mismanagement  which  marked 
American  cities  fifty  years  ago  did  not  sug- 
gest a  return  to  centralization  of  power  to  the 
framers  of  city  charters.     Rather,  one  execu- 
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tive,  the  mayor,  as  a  substitute  for  many  popu- 
larly elected  administrative  heads,  was  re- 
sorted to  by  many  cities.  Here,  then,  we  find 
a  development  which  necessarily  preceded  the 
city  manager  plan.  The  strong  mayor  type 
did  this  important  thing:  it  acknowledged  the 
natural  division  between  policy-making  and 
policy-executing  functions  and  it  centralized 
to  a  large  extent  in  one  administrator  the  re- 
sponsibility of  execution.  It  is  true  that  this 
distinction  was  hardly  ever  drawn  accurately, 
for  the  mayor  was  frequently  given  a  degree 
of  legislative  power.  Yet  the  distinction  did 
exist  in  the  rough  and  prepared  the  way  for 
its  more  precise  definition  by  the  manager 
plan. 

The  city  manager  form,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  theory  of  the  colonial  type  that  executive 
and  legislative  responsibility  must  be  centered 
in  the  council,  avoids  the  error  of  the  com- 
mission plan  in  requiring  legislators  to  per- 
form the  detailed  administrative  work  of  an 
executive.  A  dual  requirement  emerges :  cen- 
tralize power  and  responsibility  and  dis- 
tinguish between  policy- forming  and  policy- 
executing  functions.  These  seemingly  con- 
flict and  an  impasse  is  reached  until  the  man- 
ager form  recognizes  that  all  policy-making 
functions  can  be  centralized  in  a  popularly 
chosen  council  to  which  a  single  administrator 
is  responsible  for  policy  execution. 

The  managerial  plan  is  indebted  to  commis- 
sion government  for  recalling  to  American 
practice  the  historical  basis  of  centralizing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  council;  it  is  equally  in- 
debted to  the  strong-mayor  type  for  proving 
the  value  of  a  single-headed  administrator.  It 
avoids  the  error  of  the  former  by  distinguish- 
ing between  policy-making  and  policy-execut- 
ing duties;  it  eliminates  the  mistake  of  the 
latter  by  placing  executive  responsibility  in 
the  council,  and  administrative  execution  in 
a  manager  accountable  to  that  body. 

Variations  in  Plan 

An  examination  of  present-day  city  charters 
reveals  to  how  great  a  degree  the  managerial 
conception  has  found  acceptance  and  to  how 
large  an  extent  it  has  been  distorted  in 
modified  plans  of  hybrid  forms  of  local 
government.  The  ordinance-created  manager 
(eliminated  from  consideration  in  the  Digest) 
is  a  common  method  by  which  the  manager 
plan  is  distorted.  Though  it  may  establish 
a  genuine  city  manager  form  and  lack  only 
the  sanction  of  a  charter,  it  often  is  merely  a 
hybrid.  The  "gland  operation"  is  accom- 
plished by  imposing  the  managerial  office  upon 
a  federal  or  commission  structure.    The  man- 


ager of  this  type  in  many  instances  has  gone 
out  the  same  way  he  entered — by  ordinance. 
Dr.  Crane's  digest  is  in  the  main  confined 
to  genuine  city  manager  plans  in  which  the 
council  holds  a  single  officer  accountable  for 
the  city's  administration.  Yet  the  inclusion 
of  a  number  of  doubtful  cases  where  some 
fundamental  principle  is  lacking  makes  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  genuine 
and  modified  types  of  the  plan.  Diffusion  of 
administrative  responsibility,  the  subjection 
of  the  manager  to  popular  recall,  and  possibly 
the  omission  of  the  popular  checks  through  the 
initiative,  referendum,  and  recall,  are  various 
perversions  of  the  plan  found  in  some  munic- 
ipalities. 

Legislative  Body 

A  council  and  not  a  commission  is  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  city  manager  plan.  It  has 
complete  legislative  and  executive  responsibil- 
ity, exercising  its  legislative  powers  directly 
as  a  deliberative  body  and  its  executive  func- 
tions indirectly  through  an  appointed  man- 
ager. A  commission,  strictly  speaking,  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  administrators  who 
periodically  assume  legislative  duties  when 
joint  action  is  desirable.  The  hybrid  term 
"commission-manager"  is  entirely  misleading, 
for  to  create  a  city  manager  is  to  make  im- 
possible the  functioning  of  a  commission.  The 
absurdity  of  confusing  or  coupling  the  man- 
ager and  commission  plans  is  apparent  when 
we  attempt  to  join  these  terms  which 
neutralize  each  other.  Though  occasionally 
the  representative  body  is  named  "board  of 
aldermen,"  "board  of  trustees"  or  "directors," 
the  words  "council"  and  "commission"  are 
used  in  141  of  the  cities.  Commission  is  the 
title  in  73,  a  number  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
term  "council/'  found  in  68  charters.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  word  "council"  is  increas- 
ingly employed,  for  of  the  42  cities  adopting 
manager  charters  in  1921  and  1922,  25  desig- 
nated their  legislative  body  as  a  council. 

Larger  councils  are  provided  in  charters 
lately  adopted.  With  the  growing  realization 
that  the  council  is  a  deliberative  body  and  not 
a  group  of  administrators,  the  norm  of  the 
commission  plan — a  group  of  five — is  being 
abandoned.  The  size  of  the  group  in  the  com- 
mission plan  is  gaged  by  the  number  of  ad- 
ministrators; the  size  of  the  managerial  coun- 
cil corresponds  to  the  local  needs  for  a 
deliberate  body  of  legislators.  The  effect  of 
the  commission  type  is  still  pronounced,  for 
in  more  than  half  of  the  167  charters  five 
councilmen  are  provided.  An  even  smaller 
number,  three,  is  found  in  nearly  a  fourth  of 
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the  charters.  The  growth  of  the  larger  cham- 
ber, however,  is  shown  by  the  fall  in  the  per- 
centage of  councils  with  five  members  or 
less,  from  loo  per  cent  in  1913  to  78  per  cent 
in  1922. 

Non-partisan  nomination  of  councilmen  and 
their  election  at  large  is  the  usual  procedure, 
although  there  is  a  surprising  number  of  cities 
which  retain  the  partisan  nomination  or  some 
feature  of  ward  residence  as  a  qualification 
for  the  council.  Nomination  through  a  non- 
partisan primary  or  petition  is  provided  in  103 
charters.  Although  a  confusing  variety  of 
election  methods  prevail,  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion at  large  is  accepted  in  126  cities.  Only 
37  charters  require  a  ward  or  district  resi- 
dence as  a  qualification  for  a  councilman;  19 
of  this  number  require  the  nomination  to 
come  from  the  district,  and  nearly  all  of  this 
number,  15,  add  ward  election  to  the  nomina- 
tion qualifications. 

Methods  of  election  afifecting  the  personnel 
of  the  council  are  recognized  as  having  an  im- 
portant reaction,  if  not  a  deciding  influence, 
upon  the  administrative  service.  The  council 
must  continue  to  control  the  character  of  the 
administration,  not  by  directing  subordinates 
but  by  acting  upon  the  manager.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  the  heat  of  a  campaign  once 
said  of  his  opponent :  "He  means  well  but  he 
means  well  feebly,  and  he  is  surrounded  by 
men  who  neither  mean  well  nor  are  feeble." 
If  a  group  of  strong,  self-willed  politicians 
compose  the  council,  non-partisan  administra- 
tion will  be  jeopardized;  if  a  manager  whose 
tenure  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  council  gives  way  before  aggressive 
partisanship,  a  political  ring  can  as  effectually 
control  administration  as  in  any  other  form 
of  government. 

Admittedly,  the  particular  mode  of  election 
■ — whether  by  ward,  at  large,  or  by  another 
device — is  not  fundamental  to  the  manager 
plan.  But  the  trend  in  practice  can  be  readily 
discerned,  and  possibly  the  next  step  can  be 
forecast.  The  city  ward  was  discarded  by 
most  of  the  charter-framers  as  an  unnatural 
political  unit.  It  represents  nothing  more 
than  the  "sleeping-quarters"  of  a  particular 
group  whose  vital  interests  may  be,  and  often 
are,  elsewhere  in  the  city.  Whatever  may  be 
claimed  or  denied  for  selection  at  large,  it  does 
eliminate  gerrymandering,  aptly  defined  as  the 
art  of  arranging  the  lines  of  districts  so  that 
a  majority  party  elects  only  a  minority  of 
legislators. 

Proportional  Representation 

Other  measures  are  now  being  tried  to  elimi- 


nate the  dextrous  log-roller  and  his  pork  bar- 
rel. For,  too  frequently  a  city  under  the  elec- 
tion-at-large  method  finds  that  instead  of 
"seeing  the  mind  of  the  city  in  the  council 
in  miniature,  it  really  sees  it  in  caricature." 
The  preferential  ballot  has  been  adopted  in 
fourteen  cities,  though  the  use  of  it  is  decreas- 
ing." Of  more  significance,  however,  has 
been  the  introduction  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation into  the  charters  of  Cleveland  and 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  Boulder,  Colo.  Repre- 
sentation of  powerful  minorities  on  the  coun- 
cil, made  possible  by  this  mode  of  election,  is 
possibly  the  best  safeguard  against  an  extra- 
legal machine  willing  or  anxious  to  emasculate 
the  manager  plan.  Even  a  temporary  reaction 
which  gives  the  old-line  candidates  a  bare 
majority  will  not  be  serious  when  the  coun- 
cil contains  a  strong  minority  watching  every 
move  of  the  controlling  faction. 

No  experiment  in  governmental  machinery 
will  be  watched  more  closely  during  the  next 
few  years  than  the  operation  of  proportional 
representation  in  Cleveland.  The  character 
of  the  legislative  body  has  .been  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  in  the  past  to  the  introduction 
of  the  manager  plan  into  the  larger  American 
cities.  The  customary-sized  council  of  five 
can  not  be  truly  representative  of  a  huge  city. 
To  increase  the  number  appreciably  would  de- 
stroy the  high  visibility  of  the  short  ballot 
and  substitute  one  as  long  as  a  wet  blanket. 
Reversion  to  the  ward  system,  even  though  it 
would  avoid  the  confusing  long  ballot,  is  un- 
thinkable after  its  admitted  failure.  Chester 
C.  Maxey  points  out  that  both  the  long  ballot 
and  the  ward  system  are  obviated  by  the 
Cleveland  method  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. If,  in  fact,  the  recently  elected  council 
of  twenty-five  in  Cleveland  proves  to  be  a  body 
honestly  representative  and  non-partisan,  a 
most  powerful  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  the  manager  plan  in  the  major 
American  cities. 

Qualifications  for  Councilmen 

The  conception  of  the  council  as  a  delibera- 
tive legislative  body  and  not  an  administrative 
group,  is  reflected  in  the  qualifications  and 
salaries  specified  in  the  charters  examined. 
No  salary,  or  the  nominal  one  of  a  dollar  a 
year,  is  the  compensation  fixed  for  members 
of  the  city  council  in  34  cities.  Although 
salaries  of  $1,200  are  frequently  paid,  the 
weighted   average    per   year   is   $200   dollars.. 

*  Alameda,  Calif. ;  Santa  Barbara,  CaJif. ;  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  Grand  Junction,  Colo.;  Decatur,  Ga. ; 
Alpena,  Mich.;  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  Cadillac,  Mich.; 
Manistee,  Mich.;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  Morris,  Minn.; 
Mangum,  Okla. ;  Le  Grande,  Ore.;  Tyler,  Texas, 
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The  charters  of  43  cities,  it  should  be  noted, 
fix  the  compensation  according  to  the  number 
of  council  meetings  attended. 

Qualifications  for  councilmen  as  to  age  and 
residence,  hardly  significant  in  themselves, 
differ  widely.  Any  financial  interest  in  city 
administration  which  may  prejudice  the  con- 
duct of  a  councilman  is  guarded  against  by 
various  forms  of  disqualification.  One,  an 
interest  in  municipal  contracts,  is  contained  in 
nearly  all  the  charters.  Dr.  Crane  concludes: 
"The  total  lack  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
consensus  of  opinion  on  most  of  the  tests 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  locality  is  a  democratic  and  sound  and 
sufficient  qualification  for  members  of  the 
council." 

Mayor 

What  position  does  the  mayor  assume  under 
the  manager  charters?  Caught  between  the 
upper-  and  nether-stones  of  executive  responsi- 
bility of  the  council  and  administrative  direc- 
tion of  the  manager,  his  powers  and  title  are 
anomalous.  Primarily,  he  is  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  council.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
six  charters  cast  him  in  this  role.  Although 
the  presiding  officer,  he  is  given  a  vote,  in  all 
charters,  with  the  exception  of  Bay  City, 
Mich.  The  denial  of  the  veto  power  comes 
as  a  natural  consequence.  The  mayor  retains 
the  emergency  powers  which  have  historic- 
ally been  given  his  office.  In  an  emergency, 
as  a  riot,  he  assumes  the  powers  of  a  sheriff 
and  takes  over  the  direction  of  the  police. 
Although  this  power  is  specifically  granted  in 
only  49  charters,  it  is  a  common  law  pre- 
rogative of  the  mayor  which  is  not  withdrawn 
by  lack  of  expression  in  the  other  charters. 

That  the  exact  status  of  the  mayor  remains 
somewhat  unclarified  is  indicated  by  the  mode 
of  his  selection.  The  hereditary  conception 
of  the  mayor  as  a  direct  representative  of  the 
people  continues  in  50  cities  which  provide  for 


direct  popular  election.  The  more  common 
method,  prevailing  in  98  municipalities,  is 
that  the  council  shall  choose  the  mayor  from 
among  its  own  members.  An  additional  seven 
specify  that  the  mayor  shall  be  the  candidate 
for  the  council  receiving  the  largest  vote. 
Significantly,  the  majority  of  the  charters  re- 
fer to  the  mayor  in  terms  that  imply  that  the 
traditional  idea  of  his  office  has  not  been 
abandoned.  He  is  named  as  the  official  head 
of  the  city  by  fourteen  charters,  chief  execu- 
tive by  thirteen,  and  ceremonial  head  by  one 
charter.  These  references  may  be  interpreted 
either  as  a  hang-over  of  an  obsolete  idea,  or  as 
the  retention  of  a  fundamental  idea  which  will 
find  more  adequate  expression  in  later 
charters.  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  commenting 
upon  this  aspect  of  the  manager  plan,  said: 

"It  is  human  nature  for  voters  to  demand  some 
one  individual  to  stand  up  as  their  political  leader 
and  public  educator  on  matters  of  municipal  con- 
cern. There  must  be  some  one  man  in  the  com- 
munity who  not  only  can  talk  for  the  public,  but 
can  help  them  see  their  way  out  of  the  morass." 

City  manager  charters  indicate  that  this 
criticism  has  been  unconsciously  felt  and  that 
charter  makers  are  sensing  the  need  for 
political  leadership.  Both  the  number  of  popu- 
larly elected  mayors  and  the  recurrence  of 
references  to  the  mayor  as  the  head  of  the 
city  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people 
desire  a  chief  officer  directly  responsible  to 
them.  Possibly,  the  development  of  the  man- 
ager plan  in  the  next  decade  will  throw  up 
the  mechanism  to  meet  this  need.  If  the  cur- 
rent conception  that  the  mayor  'is  essentially 
a  moderator  of  the  council  is  to  prevail,  the 
American  city  will  contribute  a  counterpart 
to  that  sinecure  of  national  life,  the  Vice- 
President.  The  mayor  will  then  second  the 
frank  confession  of  Thomas  R.  Marshall:  "I 
hate  to  work.  I  wouldn't  work  if  I  didn't  have 
to.  I  hate  to  work  so  much  I'd  like  to  be 
Vice-President  again." 
{To  he  concluded  in  the  November  number) 


Americanization  Through  Community  Music 


HERE  is  the  personnel  of  a  community  band  in 
Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania:  Peter  Mus- 
covitch,  Herman  Bressler,  John  Fetchko, 
Philip  Galdon,  Henry  Houser,  Stephen  Cimbala, 
Andrew  Yanchko,  Joseph  Washko,  Max  Rossi, 
Stephen  Fulton,  Michael  Prokop,  Elsworth  Min- 
nich,  Albert  Toreson,  Frank  Sheminsky,  Neil 
Organ,  Joseph  Yamulla,  Andrew  Puhak,  Frank 
Dushanko,  Howard  Spade,  Bernard  Lapinski, 
James  McElwain.  Elmer  Gardner,  James  Hall, 
Frank  Cervasio,  John  Tychinski,  David  Renshaw, 
Joseph  Cortese,  Morton  Raskin,  Michael  Burchak, 
Thomas  Arey,  Vincent  Boyle,  William  Crabtree, 
John  Sellers,  Michael  Danay,  Leo  Moore,  David 
Zillig,   George   Haswell,   Adarn   Sabatella,   Wassil 


Smerekanich.  Adolph  Sheminsky,  Stephen  Feketv 
George  \unck  James  Angelo,  George  Rusnock. 

A  Friend  of  the  Editor."  who  sends  this  list  to 
\he  Journal  of  Education,  writes:  "Is  Americani- 
zation work  being  done?  It  surely  is,  and  best 
by  those  who  talk  least  about  it,  but  who  do  it 
without  any  formal  and  forbidding  courses  The 
above  IS  the  personnel  of  a  band  in  a  Luzerne 
County.  Pennsylvania,  High  School.  The  foreien 
proportion  runs  about  the  same  through  the  com- 

Tfr-ir  ^^*  'V'  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^""^  P"'"^'  disinterested 
patriotism  and  real  unpaid  Americanism  is  just  as 
high  there  as  It  is  in  the  United  States  Senate- 
but  there  isn  t  as  much  noise  and  flag-waving- 
or  job-grabbing— about   it," 
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Suburban  Subdivisions  with  Community 

Features 

Suggestions  for  Realtors  and  Community  Organizations,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Country 

Club  District  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

By  J.  C.  Nichols 


DEVELOPING  suburban  subdivisions  with 
community  features  is  a  subject  of  con- 
stantly increasing  importance  to  the  real 
estate  profession.  Community  features  may  be 
largely  instrumental  in  first  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  buying  public  to  a  subdivision. 
They  may  be  the  factors  that  largely  create 
sales  in  the  beginning.  Community  features 
can  be  the  means  of  giving  character  and  dis- 
tinction to  suburban  property;  the  things  that 
create  enthusiasm  for  the  property  by  its  resi- 
dents; the  things  that  cause  the  tenants  and 
owners  in  the  property  to  enjoy  living  there. 

Recreation  for  the  Community 

An  annual  community  field  day — bringing 
together  all  the  school  children  in  the  district 
— can  be  made  inexpensive  and  very  effective. 
For  several  years  we  have  held  such  events 
in  the  Country  Club  District  of  Kansas  City, 
largely  underwriting  the  expenses  of  the  meet. 
In  May  of  this  year  we  had  approximately  3.- 
000  school  children  on  the  campus  of  one  of 
our  private  schools.  Eleven  schools,  public 
and  private,  some  of  which  reach  only  partly 
into  our  district,  joined  in  the  meet.  An  execu- 
tive committee  was  composed  of  a  representa- 
tive of  each  school.  All  the  events  were  care- 
fully worked  out  in  advance — each  school  hav- 
ing its  own  individual  feature  event,  and  also 
entering  representatives  in  the  general  events. 

And  then  again  we  have  our  hikes  into  the 


country — perhaps  a  "wienie"  roast  for  the 
boys  of  a  certain  school.  We  may  get  a  lover 
of  birds  to  lead  the  boys,  a  geologist,  or  some- 
one interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  terri- 
tory to  make  the  trip  interesting.  Trails  for 
hikes  may  be  provided,  particularly  if  you  have 
an  interesting  country  around.  And  the  more 
adventuresome  these  trails  become,  the  more 
interest  they  have  for  the  grown  person  or 
child  that  loves  to  walk  in  the  woods.  We 
built  six  picnic  ovens  at  various  points  along 
the  trail,  which  are  used  morning,  noon  and 
night  by  those  who  love  the  outdoors  and  en- 
joy a  meal  in  the  open,  cooked  over  the  picnic 
fire. 

Other  recreational  and  cultural  features  in- 
clude a  supervised  playground;  a  community 
hall,  where  neighborhood  dancing  lessons,  lec- 
tures and  community  events  may  be  held; 
neighborhood  flower  shows ;  community  Christ- 
mas trees,  and  the  singing  of  Christmas  carols 
as  a  community  activity;  the  encouragement 
of  horseback  riding  and  of  bicycle  clubs;  and 
an  organization  of  boys  to  keep  the  snow 
swept  from  ponds  or  streams  for  skating  in 
the  winter. 

We  have  four  golf  clubs  in  the  Country 
Club  District.  Three  of  them  we  have  built 
as  an  adjunct  to  our  real  estate  development, 
organizing,  financing  and  developing  the  club 
from  the  beginning.  In  two  of  these  organiza- 
tions it  is  stipulated  that  no  one  can  become  a 
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member  unless  an  owner  of  property  in  our 
subdivisions.  We  generally  provide  a  site  for 
the  course  without  any  charge,  on  our  unsold 
acreage  in  the  beginning.  We  start  the  dues 
at,  say,  $30  or  $40  a  year,  with  no  initiation; 
provide  no  club  house,  simply  a  little  room  for 
golf  headquarters;  and  start  out  with  9  holes, 
adding  others  as  the  club  grows.  We  may 
have  only  50  or  60  members  to  start  on,  but 
as  interest  grows  and  the  membership  in- 
creases, we  have  found  from  experience  that 


an  honor  to  be  elected.  An  annual  meeting  is 
held  of  all  the  owners  and  the  policy  is  pre- 
scribed, which  the  directors  carry  out. 

Snows  are  cheaply  plowed  from  the  streets 
and  walks,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  few  cents  to 
every  50-foot  lot.  Street  trees  are  sprayed  and 
trimmed  at  a  far  less  cost  than  the  individual 
could  do  it,  even  if  he  would;  and  we  know 
from  experience,  that  if  left  to  the  individual 
owner,  his  street  trees  are  generally  neglected. 
Vacant  property  is  kept  cleaned  and  mowed 
as  a  community  expense; 
shrubbery,  flowers  and  orna- 
ments in  all  public  places  are 
maintained;  street  trees  are 
replaced  when  necessary ; 
trash  is  hauled  away  at  com- 
munity expense  once  a  month 
from  each  home.  This  waste- 
removal  service  alone  would 


GASOLINE     riLLINQ     STATION 

within  three  or  four  years 
we  shall  have  300  or  400 
members  in  our  club.  When 
it  has  grown  to  a  strong 
membership,  a  club  gener- 
ally begins  establishing  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  pur- 
chasing of  its  own  real  es- 
tate for  a  permanent  course 
and  the  erection  of  a  com- 
plete club  house.  These  or- 
ganizations have  been  able 
to  reimburse  us  for  the 
amount  of  money  we  advanced  during  the 
early  period,  and  their  value  to  us  has  been 
well  worth  the  giving  of  the  ground  without 
rent  during  the  formation  years. 

Community  Homes  Association 

In  every  subdivision  we  have  developed  for 
many  years,  we  have  stipulated  that  the  owner 
of  each  lot  be  obligated  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
a  mill  per  square  foot  per  annum  towards  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  a  community 
homes  association.  This  tax  rests  upon  all  un- 
sold as  well  as  sold  sites.  It  is  a  tax  on  land, 
and  not  on  improvements.  Only  residents  can 
serve  as  directors,  and  without  salary.     It  is 


COMBINED  FIRE  AND  POLICE  STATION 

Otherwise  cost  the  individual  owner  more  than 
his  entire  expense  of  the  community  homes 
company  assessment. 

The  directors  of  this  homes  association  are 
also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforc- 
ing restrictions — and  have  the  funds  to  go  to 
court,  if  necessary.  They  take  over  the  con- 
trol of  any  playgrounds,  fountains,  picnic 
ovens,  or  other  community  features.  They  be- 
come a  united,  powerful  organization  to  pre- 
sent any  cause  to  municipal  authorities,  or  to 
any  public  utility.  They  develop  a  strong 
community  feeling,  a  neighborhood  pride  and 
a  betterment  of  the  physical  condition  as  well 
as  the  community  spirit  of  the  entire  section. 
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Architectural  Standards 

Stores  and  shops  in  a  real  estate  subdivision 
should  be  of  good  architecture,  not  offensive 
to  the  surrounding  home  owners.  AH  loading 
and  unloading  of  trucks  should  be  confined  to 
courts  in  the  rear.  No  overhanging  signs  or 
big  lettered  posters  should  be  permitted.  No 
ugly  or  filthy  rear  ends  should  be  tolerated. 
Filling  stations  can  be  made  unobjectionable, 
if  proper  control  of  design,  color  and  mainte- 
nance is  retained. 

The  design  and  location  of  the  fire  and 
police  station  is  important  and  should  be  made 
inoffensive.  Of  course  the  location  of  schools, 
with  ample  playgrounds,  and  the  distribution 
of  churches  and  structures  needed  to  meet  com- 
munity needs,  are  important  factors  in  com- 
munity development. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  giving  of 
character  and  distinction  to  certain  neighbor- 
hoods and  certain  streets  by  a  particular  type 
of  development.  This  may  be  done  by  the 
grouping  of  buildings  of  harmonious  archi- 
tecture; by  a  pleasing  blending  of  the  colors 
of  the  roofs  of  near-by  houses;  by  the  careful 


graduating  of  grade  and  floor  elevation  of  one 
house  with  another;  by  the  avoiding  of  the 
overshadowing  of  low  houses  by  tall  ones. 
Much  charm  in  a  residence  neighborhood  may 
come  from  the  placing  of  interesting  gateways 
at  street  intersections,  but  this  is  frequently 
abused  in  making  the  gateways  the  predomi- 
nant thing,  rather  than  incidental  and  subordi- 
nate to  the  streets  and  lawns  themselves. 

The  curving  of  the  streets,  the  placing  of 
the  trees,  the  planting  of  the  shrubs,  the  walk 
design,  and  the  various  street  furnishings  may 
all  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  variety  of  char- 
acter to  various  parts  of  a  subdivision.  Fre- 
quent triangular  parks  at  street  intersections 
give  a  cosy,  domestic  character  to  a  residential 
street.  They  relieve  monotony,  they  break 
the  sweep  of  winds,  they  relieve  the  hot  glare 
of  a  straight  stretch  of  paving,  they  give  ever- 
changing  color  and  create  a  street  scene  of 
value  to  the  entire  neighborhood. 

And  then  the  realtor  or  the  community 
association  may  go  further  and  introduce  cer- 
tain ornamental  features  of  good  design  and 
taste,  appropriate  to  public  sites.     It  may  be 
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TREATMENT  OF  STREET  INTERSECTIONS 


an  interesting  piece  of  statuary  of  real  value 
and  character,  or  a  good  reproduction  obtain- 
able in  terra  cotta  and  other  factories.  It  may 
be  a  beautiful  vase  placed  in  an  open  park.  It 
may  be  an  interesting  iron  gate  at  an  appro- 
priate place;  or  it  may  be  a  fountain  of  local 
design  or  gathered  from  the  markets  of  the 
Old  World  where  such  an  abundant  ofifering 
is  obtainable. 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Realtor 
In  the  development  of  community  features 
there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  realtor. 
He  is  the  man  who  creates  and  fixes  the  ap- 
pearances of  a  city.  It  would  be  foolish  for 
idealism  to  carry  beyond  the  things  that  would 
pay.  But  as  the  realtor  develops  his  properties 
and  as  the  public  appreciation  will  justify  it, 
better  and  better  community  features  may  be 
successfully  added.  The  community  spirit  will 
reflect  itself  in  the  architectural  design  of 
every  home,  in  the  garden  side  as  well  as  the 
street  side  of  the  lawn,  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ment;  hangings,   paintings,  and   furniture   of 


the   owners,   and   in  the   mental   attitude  and 
spiritual  attitude  of  the  residents  themselves. 

Children  will  become  interested.  They  will 
develop  an  art  appreciation  in  the  broad  sense. 
They  will  become  observant  of  the  beauty  of 
this  great  world  around  us.  They  will  see 
greater  beauties  in  the  sunset,  in  the  distant 
haze-covered  hills.  They  will  get  a  greater 
joy  in  the  budding  of  the  forest  trees  in  the 
spring.  They  will  be  more  thrilled  by  the  sing- 
ing of  the  birds  in  the  early  morn  in  the  trees 
around  their  homes.  They  will  gain  an  under- 
standing of  the  miracle  of  the  opening  flower 
in  the  joyous  springtime.  They  will  learn  to 
abhor  ugliness  and  prize  beauty.  They  will 
learn  the  value  of  good  design  in  every  physical 
object  that  exists.  They  will  appreciate  color 
harmony  in  our  schools  and  homes,  the  streets 
and  the  public  buildings.  Their  eyes  will  be 
lifted  beyond  the  more  sordid  things  in  every- 
day existence,  and  they  will  begin  to  dream 
dreams  for  the  future  achievement  and  beauty 
of  their  city. 


How   Cities   Use   Their   Land 


THE  following  table  appears  as  an  appendix  to 
"Elements  of  Land  Economics,"  by  Richard 
T.  Ely  and  Edward  W.  Morehouse,  recently 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
A  foot-note  states  that  the  table  has  been  com- 
piled by  H.  B.  Dorau,  of  the  Institute  for  Research 


in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  from  re- 
turns from  questionnaires  sent  to  various  city  offi- 
cials ;  and  that  these  figures  represent  the  best  esti- 
mates available,  but,  although  they  have  been  care- 
fully edited,  they  cannot  be  guaranteed  as  abso- 
lutely accurate. 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  LAND  AREA  DEVOTED  TO  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OP  USES  IN  SIXTEEN  CITIES,  1923 


Publicly  Utilized  Area 


Privately  Owned  Area 


Total 


Columbus,  Ohio 36 

Davenport,  Iowa 18 

Detroit,  Mich 30 

Duluth,  Minn 32 

Flint.  Mich 22 

Knoxville,  Tenn 22 

Lynchburg,  Va 18 

Minneapolis,  Minn 32 

Norfolk,  Va.t 36 

Oak  Park,  111 34 

Portland,  Ore 25 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 28 

San  Francisco,  Calif 35 

St.  Paul,  Minn 25 

Toledo,  Ohio 28 

Tulsa,  Okla 23 


Streets      Parks    Miscel. 
and  Alleys 
27.0 


14.5 
25.0 
26.9 
16.5 
21.1 
13.2 
20.3 
23.3 
32.5 
20.8 
16.7 
22.3 
20.3 
19.2 
22.0 


2.0 
3.7 
4.0 
5.0 
2.3 
.9 
2.8 
10.9 
2.4 
1.4 
2.7 
3.1 
6.2 
3.0 
5.4 
1.9 


7.1 

.5 

1.0 

1.0 

3.6 

.8 

2.7 

1.1 

10  5 

.4 

1.6 

8.4 

6.6 

2.4 

4.0 


Unimproved 
Total 

3.3 
36.8 
14.0 
64.1 
21.3 
17.7 
13.5 
22.8 

9.5 

9.2 
18.7 
33.4 
26.7 
41.1 
22.3 

8.0 


Total 

60.6 
44.5 
56.0 
3.0 
56.3 
59.5 
67.8 
44.9 
54.3 
56.5 
56.2 
38.4 
38.2 
33.2 
49.1 
68.1 


Improved 
Residential     Commercial 


♦Extensive  parks  and  other  public  lands  outside  city  limits 

tExcluding  7,500  acres  recently  annexed  but  undeveloped  as  to  streets,  parks,  etc. 


32.9 
42.7 
33.5 
1.8 
52.8 
48.5 
50.8 
36.3 
33.4 
49.8 
42.1 
36.6 
32.7 
26.1 
27.3 
56.3 


12.1 

1.2 

4.5 

.2 

.5 

1*.2 
1.5 
2.5 
6.5 
5.6 
.5 
3.3 
1.3 
1.7 
8.0 


Industrial 

15.6 

.6 

18.0 

1.0 

3.0 

9.1 

6.8 

>.  7.1 

fz.. 

8.5 
1.3 
2.2 
5.8 
20.1 
3.8 
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Standardized  Empowering  Ordinance  for 
Highway  Traffic  Regulation 

Suggested  by  William  Phelps  Eno 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Eno  Foundation  for  Highway  TrafRc  Regulation 


An  Ordinance^  for  the  Regulation  of  Highway 

Traffic  in  the  City '  of  

Be  it  ordained  by  the  city  of  : 

Definitions — That  when  used  in  this  ordinance: 

(a)  The  term  "mayor"  means  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of    ; 

(b)  The  term  "general  regulations"  means  the 
C.  N.  D.  (Council  of  National  Defense)  Code 
which  at  the  time  of  its  promulgation  was  officially 
designated  as  "The  General  Highway  Traffic 
Regulations  with  Safety  Directions  for  Drivers 
and  Pedestrians,"^  and  which  was  adopted  for 
standardization  as  a  police  code  by  the  Council  of 
National    Defense,    May 

8,    1919,    and    revised   to 
March  15,  1924; 

(c)  The  term  "special 
regulations"  means  those 
regulations  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  regu- 
lations, are  necessary  to 
facilitate  and  expedite 
the  safe  movement  of 
vehicles  and  pedestrians 
on  the  highways  by  the 
use  of  traffic  officers  and 
traffic  guides ; 

(d)  The  term  "traffic 
guides"  means  signs,  limit 
lines,  standards,  "mush- 
rooms," "turtle  -  backs," 
dummy  cops,  traffic  "bea- 
cons" and  "lighthouses," 
semaphores,     "crow's- 

nests,"  traffic  regulation  lights,  reflecting  signals, 
sirens  and  such  other  devices  as  may  be  of  as- 
sistance in  the  regulation  of  vehicular  or  pedes- 
trian traffic. 

Sec.  I.— That    the    Mayor    acting    through    the 

Police  Department  of  the  city  of    is 

authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  and  enforce  the 
general  regulations  (with  duly  authorized  revisions 
from  time  to  time)  and  to  cause  them  to  be  printed 
in  a  4-page  folder  with  pages  4  by  6  inches,  on 
durable  bright  yellow  paper,  and  also  on  a  heavy 

*  Some  cities  already  have  ordinances  or  provisions  of 
their  city  charters  sufficient  to  empower  their  mayors  or 
police  heads  to  regulate  traffic  satisfactorily.  New  York 
has  been  doing  this  since  October  30,  1903.  However, 
an  empowering  ordinance  such  as  here  given  would  be 
more  satisfactory,   especially  if  standardized. 

"  Certain  changes  in  terminology  will  be  necessary,  in 
some  municipialities,  to  adapt  this  ordinance  to  meet  local 
conditions;  such  as  the  substitution  of  "town"  or  "village" 
or  "borough"  for  "city,"  and  of  "village  president"  or 
"burgess"  for  "mayor."  In  commission-manager  cities  it 
may  be  deemed  advisable  to  give  to  the  city  manager, 
rather  than  to  the  mayor,  the  chief  responsibility  for  traffic 
control.  In  ^1  municipalities  care  must  be  taken  that 
local  traffic  ordinances  do  not  conflict  with  state  motor 
vehicle   acts. 

'  These  general  regulations,  as  revised  to  March  15, 
1924,  are  printed  in  full  in  the  1924  Municipal  Index, 
published  by  The  American  Citv  Magazine,  pages  278 
to  275,  .    ... 


Comments  Are  Invited 


As  a  step  in  the  direction,  of  much- 
needed  standardization,  The  American 
City  is  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  first  publicity  to  the  accompany- 
ing draft  of  a  proposed  Empowering 
Ordinance  for  Highway  Traffic  Regu- 
lation, just  completed  by  one  of  the 
world's  leading  authorities  on  street 
traffic  control. 

Comments,  or  suggestions  for  pos- 
sible improvements  in  the  ordinance, 
for  publication  in  future  issues,  will  be 
welcomed. 


yellow  cardboard  placard,  setting  forth  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  regulations  and  no  other 
printed  matter. 

Sec.  2. — That  the  Mayor  shall  provide  that  each 

uniformed    member    of    the     police 

force  shall,  when  going  on  duty,  have  in  his 
possession  at  least  five  copies  of  the  general  regu- 
lations, in  folder  form.  Such  member  shall  give 
one  of  such  copies  to  any  person  violating  any 
provision  of  the  general  regulations,  marking  on 
such  copy  the  provision  violated. 

Sec.  3. — That  the  Mayor  shall  make  effective 
arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  copies  of  the 
general  regulations  to  any  person  on  application 
to  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  copies  of  such 
regulations  to  every  pupil 
and  teacher  in  the  public 
schools    of    the    city    of 


Sec.  4. —  That  the 
Mayor  shall  cause  the 
general  regulations  in 
placard  form  to  be  dis- 
played at  police  headquar- 
;ters,  fire  stations,  public 
schools  and  garages, 
gasoline  stations  and  in 
or  on  other  available  pub- 
lic buildings,  or  on  stan- 
dards, on  the  highways, 
in  squares  and  parks,  in 
such  manner  as  to  in- 
form the  public,  including 
pedestrians,  of  the  provisions  of  the  regulations. 
Sec.  5. — That  the  School  Board  of  the  city  of 

•  •  • .; shall  by  order  of  the  Mayor  provide 

for  instructing  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  provisions  of  the  general  regulations  and  for 
such  examinations  and  drills  at  such  times  and 
places  as  will  cause  such  pupils  to  become  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  provisions  thereof. 

Sec.  6. — That  the  Mayor  is  authorized  to  create 
a  bureau  in  the  Police  Department  to  be  known 
as  the  Traffic  Bureau,  which  shall  be  in  charge  of 
a  special  officer  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Traffic 

Director   of   the   city   of    ,   and   who 

shall  not  be  under  orders  of,  or  responsible  to, 
any  officer  below  the  rank  of  Chief  of  Police. 
All  members  of  such  bureau,  or  other  members  of 
the  police  force  when  detailed  on  traffic  duty,  shall 
be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Traffic 
Director.  Such  bureau  shall  have  control,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  of  the  making  and 
enforcing  of  "special  regulations"  in  regard  to 
moving  and  standing  vehicles  and  pedestrians  on 
the  highways,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  accidents 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  blame  and  ascertaining 
cause,  with  a  view  to  devising  prevention. 

Sec.  7. — That  the  Mayor  may  in  his  discretion 
cause  to  be  compiled,  printed  and  issued  a  small 
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pamphlet,  entitled,  "Traffic  Information  for  the 
Convenience  of  Drivers,"  setting  forth  the  penal- 
ties provided  for  infraction  of  the  general  and 
special  regulations,  the  state  and  local  laws  gov- 
erning speed,  lights,  sound  signals,  and  other  equip- 
ment, special  regulation  as  regards  ranking  and 
parking,  and  any  other  information  which  may  be 
useful  in  facilitating  vehicular  or  pedestrian  traffic. 
Sec.  8. — That  the  Mayor  shall  cause  to  be  used 
at  any  time  or  place,  with  or  without  notice, 
whether  temporarily  or  permanently,  such  traffic 
guides  as  have  proven  to  be  or  promise  to  be  use- 
ful. 

(a)  Limit  lines,  in  or  on  the  pavement,  may 
be  used  to  define  the  boundaries  of  crosswalks, 
ranking  and  parking  areas,  safety,  danger  and 
neutral  zones. 

(b)  Primary  signs  for  warning  and  directing 
moving  vehicles,  including  signs  designating  dis- 
tance, shall  have  vivid  yellow  letters,  arrows  or 
graphics  on  a  black  background. 

(c)  Secondary  signs  for  stationary  vehicles, 
designating  public  parking  or  ranking  spaces,  shall 
have  black  letters,  arrows  or  graphics  on  a  bright 
yellow  background. 

(d)  Tertiary  signs  for  the  control  of  pedes- 
trians, designating  crosswalks,  etc.,  shall  have  vivid 
blue  letters,  arrows  or  graphics  on  a  white  back- 
ground. (All  traffic  signs  shall  so  far  as  practi- 
cal denote  their  meaning  by  their  shape  as  well  as 
by  their  color,  and  no  wording  shall  be  placed  on 
the  face  of  any  traffic  sign  except  that  required 
to  denote  its  meaning,  and  this  wording  shall  be 
the  briefest  and  simplest  necessary  to  express  its 
meaning  clearly.)  The  Mayor  shall  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  combination  of  colors 
adopted  for  traffic  signs  for  any  other  purpose  near 
the  curb  in  city  streets  or  on  any  part  of  a  country 
highway  in  the  city  of   

(e)  New  portable  traffic  standards  should  have 
their  bases  made  preferably  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  circle,  to  prevent  rolling  if  knocked 
down.  The  bases  and  tops  of  standards  shall  be 
painted  bright  red,  the  pipes  or  parts  between  the 
base  and  top  with  two  black  and  three  white  bands, 
the  top  and  bottom  bands  being  white.  Where 
standards  are  not  placed  within  limit  lines,  they 
shall  be  placed  on  a  painted  white  disk  showing 
at  least  6  inches  outside  the  base. 

(f)  Traffic  "mushrooms"  or  similar  devices 
shall,  when  used,  be  always  kept  painted  white 
and  be  placed  on  a  disk  painted  white  showing 
at  least  i  foot  outside  of  the  mushroom. 

(g)  "Dummy  cops"  or  similar  devices  may  be 
used  where  practical,  to  assist  traffic,  and  when 
used  they  shall  be  painted  in  a  similar  way  to 
traffic  standards  and  be  placed  upon  disks  painted 
white  showing  at  least  i  foot  outside  of  the  base. 

(h)  Where  new  semaphores  are  provided,  they 
shall  be  of  such  construction  that  the  signs  on 
them  may  be  placed  in  a  neutral  position,  so  that 
when  a  traffic  officer  is  not  present  the  semaphores 
may  be  left  to  serve  as  dummy  cops.  Semaphores 
shall  be  painted  in  a  similar  manner  to  dummy 
cope  and  traffic  standards,  and  where  they  are  not 
provided  with  a  platform  they  shall  stand  on 
white-painted  disks. 

(i)  Traffic  towers,  or  "crow's-nests"  similar  to 
those  in  use  in  Detroit,  may  be  employed  when, 


in  the  opinion  of  the  Mayor,  the  expense  war- 
rants their  use. 

(j)  Traffic  regulation  lights  may  be  used  when 
and  where  deemed  desirable  by  the  Mayor.  The 
significance  of  such  lights  shall  be :  red,  to  stop ; 
yellow,  to  exercise  caution ;  green,  to  proceed. 

(k)  An  electrically  or  mechanically  operated 
signal  used  for  the  protection  of  highway  traffic 
at  railroad  crossings  shall  present  toward  the 
highway  when  indicating  the  approach  of  a  train 
the  appearance  of  a  horizontally  swinging  red  light 
and/or  disc. 

Sec.  p. — That  the  Mayor  shall  cause  to  be  is- 
sued to  the  members  of  the  police  force  the  fol- 
lowing general  order : 

"You  are  hereby  informed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
uniformed  member  of  the  police  force  to  correct  and  in- 
struct drivers  and  pedestrians  in  the  traffic  regulations 
and  reprimand  them  for  infractions  thereof;  and  if  an 
offense  is  committed  with  obvious  intent  to  obstruct  traf- 
fic or  to  interfere  with  the  rights  or  safety  of  others,  to 
take  the  driver's  name,  number  and  address,  the  vehicle 
number,  if  it  has  one,  or  in  the  case  of  a  pedestrian,  his 
name  and  address,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may  be 
available  for  identification  of  persons  or  vehicles,  and  re- 
port same  to  the  traffic  bureau  or  to  police  headquarters 
for  action.  In  case  of  a  serious  or  intentional  offense 
the  offender  should  forthwith  be  arrested." 

Sec.  io. — That  the  Mayor  may  cause  to  be  sub- 
stituted such  devices  as  dummy  cops  or  traffic 
mushrooms  for  traffic  policemen  at  such  intersec- 
tions, junctions,  or  foci  of  highways  as  can  be 
practically  as  well  regulated  by  the  use  of  such 
devices. 

Sec.  II. — That  the  Mayor  shall  see  to  it  that 
traffic  men  shall  use  a  uniform  code  of  signals 
at  crossings,  so  as  to  avoid  confusing  drivers  and 
pedestrians. 

Sec.  12. — That  the  Mayor  may,  in  his  discretion, 
from  time  to  time  send  one  or  more  men  to  other 
cities  to  study  traffic  work  in  order  to  keep  abreast 
of  all  improvemens. 

Sec.  13. — That  the  Mayor  may  provide  the 
Traffic  Director  when  on  duty,  with  a  motor-car 
or  a  motor-cycle  in  practical  working  order. 

Sec.  14. — That  the  Mayor  may  carefully  con- 
sider with  a  view  to  making  recommendations  to 
the  City  Council  or  the  proper  department  of  the 
city  government,  such  matters  as  needed  street 
openings,  widenings,  or  changes  in  curbs  or  car 
tracks,  or  the  removal  of  anything  within  or  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  a  roadway  which  prevents 
the  best  use  of  the  highway  or  which  seriously  ob- 
structs a  view  of  traffic;  and  as  an  aid  in  making 
such  recommendations  may  obtain  advice  from 
engineers  or  others  who  have  made  a  study  of 
traffic  regulation. 

Sec.  15. — That  the  Mayor  shall  forthwith  and 
hereafter  from  time  to  time  cause  to  be  prepared 
from  the  best  information  available  an  itemized 
estimate  of  expenses  necessary  to  furnish  the  city 
of with  effective  and  up-to-date  traf- 
fic regulation. 

Sec.  16. — That  in  case  any  article  or  section  of 
the  general  regulations  or  any  special  police  regu- 
lation in  regard  to  traffic  is  violated,  the  persons 
so  violating  or  disobeying  said  general  regulation 
or  special  regulation  shall  pay  such  fine  or  suffer 
such  punishment  as  may  be  prescribed  at  the  time 
of  such  violation  by  the  laws  of  the  state  of 
or  ordinances  of  the  city  of 
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ERIiS  CANAL  IN  SCHENECTADY  BEFORE  IMPROVEMENT 

Old  Erie  Canal  Now  an  Efficiently 
Lighted  Boulevard 

Schenectady,  New  York,  Which  Converted  the  Erie  Canal  into  a  Boulevard,  Is  Placing 
Ornamental  Lighting  Standards  on  Every  Paved  Street 


A  FEW  years  ago,  when  the  newly  com- 
pleted New  York  State  Barge  Canal 
caused  the  abandonment  of  the  old  Erie 
Canal,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  faced  with  the 
same  problem  that  was  before  many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  eastern  New  York,  namely, 
how  could  the  old  canal  bed  be  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage?  The  city  appreciated  the 
opportunity  offered  and  plans  were  made  for 
the  construction  of  a  boulevard  across  the  city, 
a  direct  route  from  the  center  of  the  business 
section  to  each  of  its  largest  manufacturing 
centers.  One  section  of  the  boulevard  has 
been  completed  and  is  113  feet  wide  between 
curbs,  with  20-foot  sidewalks,  parkways  and 
underground  wiring.  This  year,  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  of  July,  a  switch  was 
thrown  in  the  local  power  station  and  this  new 
Erie  Boulevard  was  illuminated  to  fifty  times 
the  brilliancy  to  which  it  had  been  accustomed. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  request  for 
this    intensive    illumination    came    from    the 


property  owners  themselves.  The  Adirondack 
Power  &  Light  Corporation,  by  which  the  in- 
stallation was  made,  and  the  illuminating  engi- 
neers of  the  General  Electric  Company  had 
suggested  a  less  impressive  system.  The  prop- 
erty owners,  however,  realized  the  great  advan- 
tage of  added  light,  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed the  intensive  white  way  installation. 
The  same  type  of  lamps  has  been  installed 
along  State  Street,  the  chief  business  section. 
The  lighting  program  which  has  been  planned 
by  the  city  specifies  that  there  will  be  no  more 
hanging  lamps,  and  that  in  time  the  whole 
system  will  include  "Schenectady"  type  orna- 
mental standards.  Schenectady  has  also  de- 
creed that  every  paved  street  in  the  city  shall 
have  ornamental  lighting  standards. 

The  details  of  the  installation  on  Erie  Boule- 
vard are  interesting  as  they  show  in  all  that 
2,087  f^^t  of  street  are  lighted  by  86  lamps 
mounted  on  43  standards.  This  makes  24,25 
feet  of  street  per  lamp.    The  total  lumens  per 


ERIE  BOULEVARD,  SCHENECTADY,  BUILT  ON  THE  ERIE  CANAL,  SHOWING  ILLUMINATION  AT  NIGHT 
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lamp  amount  to  16,875,  or  700  lumens  per  foot 
of  street.  The  lights,  which  are  mounted  with 
the  center  20  feet  above  the  street,  are  carried 
on  King  "Schenectady"  type  standards  and 
consist  of  Form  21  G.  E.  ornamental  luminous 
arcs.  The  glassware,  which  has  an  efficiency 
of  85  per  cent,  is  G.  E.  No.  126,  medium  den- 
sity rippled  alabaster  globe,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Art  Commission  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  lighting  in  the  Federal  Capital.  The 
arcs  operate  on  6.6  amperes,  80  to  85  volts  and 
consume  532  watts  each. 


A  Brief  History  of  Street  Lighting 

Street  lighting  is  comparatively  mod- 
em. Paris,  France,  was  the  first  city  in 
the  world  to  install  street  lighting,  the 
inhabitants  being  ordered  in  1558  to  place 
lighted  C£mdles  in  front  of  their  houses. 
In  1788  pitch  or  resin  bowls  were  sub- 
stituted for  candle  lanterns.  In  1809  il- 
luminating gas  was  first  used  for  street 
lighting  in  London,  England.  In  1821 
Baltimore,  Md.,  used  illuminating  gas  for 
street  lighting,  and  in  1881  electric  arc 
lamps  first  made  their  appearance  in  New 
York  City.  Gas  mantle  lamps  were  first 
used  in  this  country  for  street  lighting  in 
1896.  The  modem  history  of  street 
lighting  began  with  the  invention  of  il- 
luminating gas  and  has  continued  with 
the  development  of  the  arc  lamp  and  the 
incandescent  light. 


ORNAMENTAL     LUMINOUS     ABC 

LAMPS  USED    ON   ERIE   BOULEVARD, 

SCHENECTADY 


Need  for   Eye   Conservation   of   School   Children 


A  SURVEY  of  statutory  provisions  in  the 
United  States  and  Territories  for  testing 
the  sight  of  school  children  has  been  made 
by  the  Eye  Sight  Conservation  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, Times  Building,  New  York  City.  The  results 
of  the  study  are  available  in  report  form  in  Eye 
Sight  Conservation  Bulletin  No.  4. 

The  report  estimates  that  at  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  school  children  enrolled  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  ex- 
ceeds 24,000,000,  or  over  20  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation. More  than  60  per  cent  of  this  number  are 
said  to  have  eye  defects  of  sufficient  degree  to 
warrant  correction.  Even  simple  visual  tests  re- 
veal 25  per  cent  with  manifest  defects  and  symp- 
toms of  eye-strain.  Many  are  contending  with 
vision  so  .  defective  that  mental  development  is 
seriously  retarded,  and  comfort,  health  and  even 
safety  are  jeopardized.  Fully  6,000,000  of  our 
school  children  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

Conclusions  set  forth  in  the  report,  applying  to 
the  country  as  a  whole,  point  out  that  there  is  a 
wide  diversity  in  the  provisions  and  regulations. 
It  was  found  that  statutory  provisions  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eyes  of  school  children  have  not 


Iieen  adopted  generally  by  state  legislatures,  and 
that  only  twenty  states  have  statutes  providing  for 
eye  tests.  There  are  only  two  other  states  that 
have  broad  regulations  which  take  the  place  of 
statutes.  In  most  instances  general  physical  ex- 
amination laws  are  not  interpreted  to  include  eye 
tests. 

The  report  is  published  "as  an  argument  that 
every  state  and  territorial  possession  should  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  the  care  of  the  eyes  of  its 
future  citizens,  that  tests  for  defective  vision  may 
be  carried  out  advantageously  by  teachers  in  the 
schools  with  a  negligible  expenditure  of  time, 
money  and  effort ;  and  that  state  boards  of  edu- 
cation should  consider  it  their  duty  to  approve  and 
provide  regulations,  instructions  and  the  necessary 
appliances,  and  to  so  supervise  the  work  that,  all 
school  children  shall  receive  the  attention  that  is 
their  right." 

In  nearly  all  states  little  is  being  done  outside 
the  larger  cities.  There  is  pressing  need  for  eye 
conservation  in  the  smallell:  towns  and  in  the  rural 
districts  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan  to  improve 
country  life.  Cooperartiojv ,  of-  state  boards  of 
health  is  advocated. 
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Results  of  Three  Years  of  a  Smoke 
Abatement  Campaign 

By  H.  W.  Qark 

Chief  Deputy  Smoke  Inspector,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


DURING  the  winter  of  1919-20,  a  detailed 
study  of  the  smoke  problem  then  exis- 
ting in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  made  by  this 
city  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  University  of  Utah.  The  con- 
ditions found  and  remedies  suggested  were 
set  out  in  a  full  report  in  May,  1920,  by  Os- 
born  Monnett,  the  engineer  who  directed  the 
investigation.* 

Late  in  1920,  an  ordinance  was  passed  fol- 
lowing closely  the  suggested  ordinance  in  the 
Monnett  Report,  and  a  new  Department  of 
Smoke  Inspection  and  Abatement  was  organ- 
ized. Active  work  began  about  January  i, 
192 1.  The  suggestions  made  in  the  Monnett 
Report  have  been  followed  out  as  closely 
as  the  funds  provided  would  permit.  The 
results  of  the  campaign  for  four  winters  of 
supervision  and  three  summer  campaigns  of 
reconstruction  work  have  just  become  avail- 
able in  a  report  covering  this  period  f 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  graphic- 
ally the  progress  that  has  been  made.  Def- 
inite figures  in  the  report  show  that  smoke 
abatement  results  in  a  sufficient  fuel  saving 
each  year  to  pay  twice  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the   Smoke   Department. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  to  date,  might  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

The  production  of  smoke  from  plants  in 
the  industrial  and  business  districts  has  been 

*  See  the  July,  1920,  issue  of  The  American  City  for 
a  brief  review  of  this  investigation  by  Mr.   Monnett. 

t  Report  of  Smoke  Abatement  in  Salt  Lake  City  for 
Tliree  and  One-Half  Years,  by  H.  W.  Qark.  Copies  of 
this  report  may  be  had  upon  application  to  Salt  Lake 
City. 


reduced  93  per  cent  since  the  winter  of  1919- 
20. 

The  number  of  hours  during  which  light  or 
dense  smoke  conditions  existed  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  recorded  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bu- 
reau, has  been  reduced  32  per  cent  and  39 
per   cent,   respectively. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  business  district, 
formerly  the  center  of  the  smoke  cloud,  is 
now  the  clearest  part  of  the  city. 

The  smoke  from  railway  locomotives  has 
been  reduced  very  materially,  although  defi- 
nite figures  as  to  the  reduction  are  not  avail- 
able. 

The  city's  future  problem  is  to  tighten  up  on 
enforcement,  by  police  court  prosecution 
against  any  plants  that  violate  the  ordinance; 
keep  after  railroad  officials  to  get  equipment 
improved  and  firemen  disciplined  for  viola- 
tions; and  last,  but  most  important,  to  begin 
a  real  campaign  of  smoke  reduction  in  resi- 
dences. 

Procedure  for  Success  in  Smoke  Abatement 

The  experience  gained  in  Salt  Lake  City 
indicates  that  to  accomplish  results  quickly 
and  economically,  procedure  in  smoke  abate- 
ment work  must  be  somewhat  as  outlined  be- 
low. 

In  the  first  place,  every  plant  in  the  city 
must  be  investigated  in  detail  by  an  experi- 
enced engineer,  and  every  measurement  and 
every  bit  of  data  that  will  have  a  bearing  on 
the  plant  must  be  obtained.  The  load  of  the 
plant  must  be  accurately  determined  and  this 
will  determine  to  some  extent  the  type  of 
furnace  changes  to  be  made. 
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The  data  obtained  must  be  studied  care- 
fully, so  that  the  most  economical  and  suc- 
cessful solution  possible  can  be  worked  out. 
This  solution  must  be  worked  out  in  detail 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  the  desired  results  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  owner  to  have 
the  necessary  changes  made.  As  most  ordi- 
nances do  not  make  it  mandatory  upon  the 
plant  owner  to  make  these  changes  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Smoke  Department,  it  usually 
becomes  necessary  to  persuade  the  plant 
owner  to  make  the  changes  desired.  In- 
creased economy  for  the  plant  owner  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  help  in  persuading  the  owner 
to  make  the  changes,  especially  when  the 
smoke  abatement  engineer  can  definitely  as- 
sure the  plant  owner  that  such  a  saving  will 
be  made. 

After  the  plants  have  been  changed  to  put 
them  into  condition  to  operate  without  smoke, 
it  is  necessary  to  continue  to  patrol  and  su- 
pervise these  plants  to  keep  the  operating 
crews  on  their  toes  in  order  to  keep  the  plant 
clear.  The  amount  of  supervision  required 
depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  men  op- 
erating the  plants.  With  many  plants  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  call  on  them,  except  on 
very  rare  occasions,  and  others  will  require- 
visits  almost  daily  to  keep  the  plant  from 
smoking. 


The  plants  must  be  inspected  periodically  to 
keep  them  maintained  in  proper  operating  con- 
dition. Brick  work  is  in  need  of  repairs  at 
frequent  intervals,  smoke  pipes  become  leaky, 
and  chimneys  and  combustion  chambers  get 
full  of  ash.  In  many  cases,  the  owner  will 
not  have  these  furnaces  cleaned  or  repaired 
unless  the  necessity  is  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. 

The  smoke  abatement  department  must  be 
a  permanent  part  of  any  city  government 
where  the  smoke  nuisance  is  troublesome. 
The  campaign  must  be  continuous  if  a  city's 
atmosphere  is  to  be  kept  clear.  Ample  work 
must  be  done  each  year  to  keep  smoke  down 
to  the  required  minimum.  If  things  are  let  go 
just  one  season,  the  conditions  will  imme- 
diately grow  worse  and  much  of  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  preceding  years  will  be  lost 
in  a  very  short  time. 

In  order  to  continue  to  improve  conditions 
in  Salt  Lake  City  at  a  satisfactory  rate,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  maintain  substantially 
the  same  size  smoke  department  to  control  the 
situation  as  at  present,  and,  in  addition,  in- 
crease the  force  during  five  or  six  winter 
months  to  sufficient  size  to  instruct  and  super- 
vise the  operators  of  all  residence  heating 
plants.  If  part-time  men  are  used  for  this 
work,  the  cost  of  patrolling  the  residence  dis- 
trict will  not  exceed  fifteen  cents  per  house 
per  season. 


Public  Improvements  and  Increased  Values 

An  Editorial  from  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


WHEN  nearly  forty  years  ago  Henry 
George,  a  San  Francisco  printer,  who  had 
written  a  book  dealing  with  the  persistence 
of  poverty  despite  the  wonderful  progress  made 
by  inventive  genius  in  increasing  the  production 
of  wealth,  became  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  his  proposal  that  all  increases  in  land 
values  due  to  the  growth  of  population  or  public 
improvements  should  be  taken  by  taxation  for 
city  revenue  was  regarded  as  rank  socialism  and 
an  attack  on  property  rights.  So  dangerous  was 
his  candidacy  regarded  that  many  prominent  Re- 
publicans supported  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Mayor,  through  fear  that  their  own  candidate, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  could  not  possibly  be  elected. 
The  suggestion  that  the  progressive  increase  in 
land  values  should  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  to  whose  growth  and  activities  such 
increase  was  due,  was  denounced  by  some  of  the 
clergy  and  condemned  by  great  business  interests. 
It  will  no  doubt  surprise  many  of  those  who 
then  opposed  the  taxing  of  land  values  to  find 
that  the  city  of  New  York  is  now  contemplating 
the  construction  of  a  subway  under  Sixth  Avenue, 
the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  provided  by  taxes  on 
abutting  property  that  will  be  benefited  by  the 
new  transportation  line.  They  will  be  further 
surprised  to  learn  that,  instead  of  regarding  this 


iimovation  as  confiscatory,  the  property  owners 
along  the  proposed  route  are  willing  that  they 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value 
of  their  land  that  is  expected  to  accrue.  Further 
than  this,  the  corporation  counsel  of  New  York 
has  rendered  an  opinion  that  the  statute  providing 
for  assessing  the  cost  of  subways  on  the  property 
benefited   is   entirely   constitutional. 

The  difficulties  in  securing  the  enormous 
amounts  of  capital  for  the  construction  of  new 
transportation  systems,  experienced  by  many  great 
cities,  will  practically  disappear  if  the  system  pro- 
posed in  New  York  shall  be  generally  adopted. 
On  its  face  it  would  seem  to  be  a  perfectly  fair 
proposition  that  a  public  improvement  which  will 
greatly  increase  the  value  of  abutting  property 
should  be  paid  for  by  assessments  on  the  in- 
creased values.  The  owners  of  the  abutting  land 
certainly  cannot  complain  if  they  are  called  upon 
to  pay  part  of  their  increased  revenues  for  the 
construction  of  improvements  which  will  directly 
benefit  them.  Thai  land  values  which  have  been 
(Seated  by  other  activities  of  the  community 
should  be  taken  in  -taxation  for  public  purposes 
may  not  yel'seem  so  obvious,  but  the  changed  atti- 
tude of  property  owners  in  New  York  is  at  least 
significant  as  showing  that  the  basic  idea  involved 
is  finding  general  acceptance. 
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Reduction  of  the  Infant  Mortality  Rate 

in  Small  Cities 


By  Edwin  G.  Ramsdell 

Health  Officer,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


THE  gradual  reduction  of  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  White  Plains  is  instructive, 
because  a  definite  effort  has  been  made 
over  a  period  of  years  to  reduce  this  mortality, 
and  it  would  appear  that  this  effort  has  teen 
effective.  White  Plains  is  a  city  of  approxi- 
mately 25,000  inhabitants,  located  within  2t^ 
miles  of  New  York  City.  It  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing city,  the  popiilation  being  largely 
comprised  of  the  so- 
called    commuters' 


families.  There  is, 
however,  a  group  of 
approximately  5,000 
Italian  people  and  a 
group  of  about  1,500 
colored  people.  Most 
of  the  Italian  and  col- 
ored people  reside  in 
definite  districts  of  the 
city. 

It  is  difficult  to  an- 
alyze the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  factors 
concerned  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  infant  mortality, 
because  the  entire  pub- 
lic health  program  of 
the  community  has  a 
bearing  on  infant  as 
tality 
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THE   DIMINISHING    INFANT    MOBTAUTT   BATE 
IN  WHITE  PLAINS 


well    as   general   mor- 
White  Plains  has  been  working  along 
the   following  general  lines  to  reduce  its  in- 
fant mortality: 

1.  To  get  all  births  reported. 

2.  To  increase  the  efficiency  of  prenatal  care. 

3.  To  insure  satisfactory  hospitalization  or 

home  care   for  the  lying-in  period. 
.    4.     To   follow  up  systematically   all   infants 
during  the  first  year,  and  guide  mothers 
when  necessary  in  the  problems  of  in- 
fant feeding  and  hygiene. 

5.  To  emphasize  the  importance  of  keeping 

the  well  baby  well  through  all  possible 
publicity  channels,  the  most  effective 
being  the  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  and 
the  Junior  Health  Leagues. 

6.  To  regulate  strictly  the  community  milk 

supply,  advocating  for  infant  feeding, 
pasteurized  milk  only. 

7.  To  provide  auxiliary  health  services  at  a 

general  Health  Center,  including  vene- 
real disease  clinics,  tuberculosis  clinics 
and  dental  clinics,  as  well  as  the  regu- 


lar   infant   welfare    clinics    which    fre- 
quently become  well-baby  conferences. 
To  select  carefully  the  nursing  and  medi- 
cal personnel  to  carry  out  this  type  of 
program. 
To    obtain    the    confidence    and    coopera- 
tion of  the  practicing  physicians  of  the 
community. 
To  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  organiza- 
tions  interested   in  the   field  of   public 
health  and  infant  welfare. 

These  are  the  ten 
principal  factors  which 
appear  to  have  been 
most  important  in  re- 
ducing the  infant  mor- 
tality in  White  Plains. 


Prenatal  and  Infant 
Welfare  Clinics 

The  work  of  the 
Prenatal  Qinic  is  made 
effective  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  nurse, 
who  is  obliged  to  visit 
frequently  the  homes 
of  expectant  mothers 
and  urge  them  to 
come  to  the  clinic  for 
examination.  Not  in- 
frequently does  she 
patients  to  the  clinic 
At  this  clinic,  which 


have    to    bring    these 
in  the  ever-useful  Ford. 

is  in  charge  of  the  obstetrician  of  the  local 
hospital,  a  routine  physical  examination  is 
made,  including  pelvic  measurements,  urinaly- 
sis, Wassermann  test,  and  blood  pressure  ob- 
servations. The  doctor  and  the  nurse  cooper- 
ate with  the  practicing  midwives  and  have 
secured  their  confidence.  Early  abnormalities 
are  recognized  and  proper  treatment  instituted 
before  it  is  too  late.  This  early  acquaintance 
with  these  mothers  makes  it  possible  for  the 
department  to  institute  a  very  early  post 
partum  follow-up. 

A  weekly  infant  welfare  clinic  is  held  at 
which  babies  are  regularly  weighed,  formulas 
prescribed  if  necessary,  and  as  much  advice 
given  to  keep  the  well  baby  well  as  possible. 
The  most  important  feature,  however,  of  this 
clinic  is  the  work  of  the  nurse  in  following 
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these  mothers  back  to  their  homes  to  actually 
watch  the  preparation  of  the  formula;  to  cor- 
rect improper  home  conditions;  to  arrange  the 
environment  for  the  well  baby  which  will  tend 
to  insure  his  keeping  well.  At  the  present 
time,  White  Plains  has  486  babies  enrolled  at 
our  Infant  Welfare  Station. 

Little  Mothers'  Leagues 

For  ten  years  White  Plains  has  been  partic- 
ularly fortunate  in  having  a  volunteer  worker 
who  has  been  able  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
Little  Mothers'  Leagues  throughout  the  school 
system.  She  has  graduated  these  little  girls 
each  year  from  her  leagues,  with  some  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
child  hygiene.  The  lessons  taught  to  these  lit- 
tle mothers  are  carried  into  the  homes,  and 
are,  without  doubt,  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  effective  method  of  infant  hygiene  pub- 
licity. At  the  present  time,  there  are  in  White 
Plains  five  Little  Mothers'  Leagues  with  an 
enrollment  of  231  little  girls.  We  have  also 
organized  similar  leagues  for  boys,  which  are 
called  the  Junior  Health  Leagues.  Instruc- 
tion given  to  these  little  boys  is  along  a  differ- 
ent line,  but  certainly  contributes  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  home.  We  have  five  Junior 
Health  Leagues  with  an  enrollment  of  105 
boys. 

Milk   Supply 

The  control  of  the  milk  supply  has  not  been 
easy.  We  have  an  efficient  laboratory  service, 
which  reports  monthly  on  the  bacterial  count 
of  all  milk  sold  in  White  Plains.  The  mini- 
mum standards  required  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  are  enforced,  but  it  has  been 
necessary  almost  constantly  to  threaten,  first 
one  milk  dealer  and  then  another,  to  keep  even 
the  pasteurized  milk  safe.  This  work  is  un- 
pleasant, but  is  important.  The  public  should 
stand  back  of  the  Health  Department  in  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  dirty  milk. 

Health  Center  Clinics 

The  Health  Center  clinics  are  useful.  Ex- 
pectant mothers  who  show  a  positive  Wasser- 
nian   may   be   carried  through   the   course  of 


salvarsan,  and  our  records  show  several 
mothers  who  have  never  been  able  to  give  birth 
to  living  children  before  this  treatment,  who 
now  have  apparently  healthy  babies.  The 
tuberculosis  clinic  affords  an  opportunity  for 
careful  chest  examination  with  X-ray  observa- 
tions if  necessary.  Likewise,  the  dental  clinic 
may  prevent  oral  sepsis. 

Nurses  and   Doctors 

The  type  of  nursing  and  medical  personnel 
must  be  carefully  selected.  The  nurses  must 
be  women  of  individuality  and  initiative,  be- 
cause the  most  important  part  of  their  work 
is  carried  on  in  the  homes,  where  they  are  on 
their  own  responsibility.  The  nurse  in  White 
Plains,  who  has  been  specializing  in  the 
infant  welfare  work,  has  been  with  us  for 
the  past  ten  years.  She  knows  infant  feeding, 
is  tactful  with  the  mothers,  is  competent  to  in- 
struct them  in  their  homes  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  formulas,  and  is  enthusiastic  and  con- 
scientious. The  doctors  at  the  various  Health 
Center  clinics  have  been  selected  not  only  on 
account  of  their  ability,  but  because  they  repre- 
sent affiliations  with  other  institutions.  For 
example,  our  obstetrician  has  charge  of  the 
obstetrical  service  at  the  local  hospital;  our 
tuberculosis  clinician  is  in  contact  with  the 
tuberculosis  pavilion  at  the  local  county  hos- 
pital. 

The  cooperation  of  the  practicing  physicians 
in  the  community  has  been  obtained  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  deliberate  effort  to  help  them  with 
their  work,  and  to  treat  their  communications 
with  tact  and  consideration.  We  have  ob- 
tained almost  hundred  per  cent  cooperation 
from  the  doctors  in  White  Plains. 

To  coordinate  the  activities  of  private  agen- 
cies interested  in  infant  welfare,  a  monthly 
meeting  was  organized  four  years  ago  to 
which  representatives  from  all  such  agencies 
were  invited  to  meet  the  Health  Officer.  As  a 
result,  a  permanent  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Workers  Monthly  Conference  was  organ- 
ized. This  organization  has  been  most  helpful 
in  bringing  about  a  better  feeling  between 
various  groups  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  health  conditions. 


Continued  Gain  in  Whole-Time  County  Health  Officers 


ACCORDING  to  data  obtained  by  the  Rural 
Sanitation  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  there  was  a  net  gain  of  20  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  having  whole-time  health 
officers  on  January  i,  1924,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  total  number  of  counties  or 
districts  providing  such  service  for  their  rural 
sections  increased  from  109  in  1920,  to  161  in  1921, 


202  in  1922,  230  in  1923,  and  250  in  1924.  Most 
of  the  increases  during  the  last  year  were  in  states 
in  which  the  respective  state  health  departments, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  or  the  International  Health  Board,  or 
both,  were  enabled  to  give  encouragement,  tech- 
nical advice,  and  financial  assistance  to  county 
or  district  health  departments. 
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Oil  Fields  Increase  Municipal  Construc- 
tion in  Monroe.  La. 


By  H.  H.  RusseU 

City   Attorney 


MONROE,  La.,  for  the  last  few  years  has 
enjoyed  a  sustained  development,  indus- 
trially and  commercially  as  well  as  in 
population.  It  is  the  parish  seat  of  Ouachita 
Parish  and  is  situated  on  the  Ouachita  River  in 
northern  Louisiana,  approximately  40  miles 
from  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  Line,  75  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  100  miles 
■east  of  the  Texas  boundary.  It  has  always 
been  the  center  of  a  very  fertile  agricultural 
region,  but,  despite  that  fact,  and  although  it 
is  the  third  oldest  town  in  Louisiana,  it  was 
in  1920  a  town  of  but  12,675  people. 

The  Monroe  gas  field  was  discovered  in 
1917,  and  by  1920  large  developments  had 
been  made.     This  development  has  been  such 


months — there  have  been  laid  something  in  ex- 
cess of  25  miles  of  modern  asphalt  streets,  and 
work  is  going  forward  on  contracts  covering 
several  additional  miles,  with  the  certainty  that 
the  present  program,  even  if  it  does  not  have 
to  be  expanded  to  cover  added  growth,  will 
by  the  end  of  1925  see  40  miles  of  new  pave- 
ment completed. 

During  the  period  1920-1924,  the  munic- 
ipality has  built  a  new  power  and  water- 
works plant  at  a  cost  of  $650,000,  and  a  new 
sanitary  and  storm  drainage  system  at  a  cost 
of  $500,000. 

All  the  paving  contracts  to  date  have  been 
awarded  to,  and  the  work  done  by,  the  E.  J. 
Deas  Company,   which  had  been   engaged   in 


A  TEXACO  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT  ON  LOUISVILLE  AVENUE,  MONROE,  LA. 


that  Monroe's  population  is  now  estimated  at 
20,000,  and  the  industrial  centers  in  the  gas 
fields  surrounding  it  give  it  an  additional  sub- 
urban population  of  probably  10,000.  The 
growth  of  the  city  from  a  home-building  and 
business  standpoint  has  been  fully  as  rapid  as 
its  industrial  expansion,  and  the  work  of  pub- 
lic improvement  has  kept  pace. 

In  1920,  there  were  in  Monroe  0.6  miles  of 
brick  streets,  20  years  old,  and  while  the  city 
owned  its  own  electric  light,  water-works  and 
power-plant,  as  well  as  its  street  railway  lines, 
these  utilities  were  old  and '  run-down.  In 
the  last  three  years — in  so  far  as  street  paving 
is  concerned,   I    should   say,    in    the   past   29 


paving  work  in  Shreveport  and  other  Louisi- 
ana cities  for  some  time  prior  to  the  inception 
of  the  Monroe  program.  All  topping  work  has 
been  done  with  Texaco  asphalt.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  completed  mileage  consists  of 
sheet  asphalt  on  a  6-inch  concrete  base,  the 
sheet  asphalt  being  composed  of  a  i^-inch 
binder  course  and  a  ij^-inch  top  or  wearing 
surface.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  mileage  is  asphaltic  concrete,  one  course 
of  2  inches  laid  on  a  5-inch  concrete  base.  All 
streets  have  uniform  combination  concrete 
curb  and  gutter,  and  a  complete  system  of  sub- 
surface drainage.  Water  is  not  permitted  to 
flow  more  than  one  block  in  the  gutters. 
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A  River  Front  as  It  Is  and  Might  Be 


THE   ISLAND  IN  FRONT   OF  MEMPHIS,    TENN.,   AS   IT   APPEARS   TO-DAY 

TMs  island  has  l>eeii  created  in  recent  years  by  the  Mississippi  River.   It  offers  to  Memphis  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  acquire,  and  to  dOTelop  gradually,  a  park  of  large  acreage  virtually  at  the  city's  front  door 


PROPOSED  TREATRENT^^^^==S!a:^ 

MEMPHIS  RIVER  FRONT  6r 
MUD     ISLAND 

CITY   PLANNING  COMMISSION  -  1923 


DEVia^PMENT  OP  THE  ISLAND  AND  RIVER  FRONT  AS  PROPOSED  IN  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  CITY 

PLAN  OF  MEMPHIS 

This  plan,  in  the  recently  published  report  of  Harland  Bartholomew,  City  Plan  Engineer,  carries  the  following 

caption:     "Memphis  has   exceptional  opportunity  for   development  of  the  river  front.    The  treatment  suggested 

1«  ^0^  Iteyond  realization.    It  has  genuine  utilitarian  significance.    It  will  largely  solve  the  automobile  narking 

problem.   Twenty-five  years  hence  such  a  water-front  would  be  an  outstanding  civic  asset" 
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Traffic  Lines  and  Safety  Zones  Reduce 
Accidents  in  Memphis 

By  Mary  Yerger  Raymond 

Safety  Council  Division  of  Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce 


A  MOST  important  step  in  the  interest  of 
community  safety  in  Memphis  was 
taken  when  the  Memphis  Safety  Coun- 
cil was  organized  and  became  a  division  of 
the  Memphis  Chamber  of  Commerce.  E.  W. 
Ford,  Vice-President  of  the  Memphis  Street 
Railway  Company,  was 
named  President  of  the 
Council;  and  C.  M.  Ander- 
son, then  manager  of  the 
Safety  Division  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Association  of 
Commerce,  was  chosen  for 
the  position  of  Manager. 

During  the  formation  pe- 
riod Carl  L.  Smith,  field 
secretary  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  spent  some 
time  in  Memphis  assisting 
in  the  initial  work  and  or- 
ganizing the  Bureau  in  line 
with  the  national  plan.  The 
Council  became  a  division 
of  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  has  consis- 
tently adhered  to  the  poli- 
cies of  the  parent  organiza- 
tion. 

During  the  eleven  months 
which  have  passed  since  its 
organization,  the  Council  has  justified  its  exis- 
tence and  performed  a  notable  service  to 
Memphis.  Continuous  safety  propaganda  has 
been  circulated  in  the  attempt  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  for  safety  measures.  A  school 
for  truck  drivers  was  conducted  during  the 
winter,  which  Syas  attended  by  over  six  hun- 
dred drivers  of  commercial  vehicles. 

Organized  school  safety  work  was  carried 
on  through  Junior  Safety  Councils,  a  special 
feature  of  which  was  the  patrolling  of  danger- 
ous street  intersections  near  the  schools.  The 
boys  in  these  patrols  were  trained  by  an  officer 
furnished  by  the  Police  Department,  which 
has  actively  supported  the  work  of  the  Council. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  effective  accom- 
plishments in  the  interest  of  safety  is  the  sys- 
tem of  traffic  marking,  which  was  the  result 
of  intensive  study  of  the  traffic  situation  by 


Avoid  Accidents 

Drive  Outside 

CLEARANCEIINE 


POSTER  WIDELY  CrRCULATED  BY 
THE  MEMPHIS  SAFETY  COUNCIL 
TO  FAMILIARIZE  THE  PUBLIC 
WITH  THE  NEW  TRAFFIC-MARKING 
REGULATIONS 


the   Council's  traffic  division  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Memphis  Police  Department. 

That  study  resulted  in  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  protection  of  the  pedestrian  and  motor- 
ist, which  was  recommended  to  the  city  author- 
ities, approved,  and  put  into  effect  on  May  25. 
In  an  article  printed  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Memphis 
Chamber      of      Commerce 
Journal,  Earl  R.  Barnard, 
Inspector  of  the   Memphis 
Police    Department,    ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  the 
new     regulations,    as     fol- 
lows: 

"Clearance  lines  have  been 
marked  for  motorists  along 
street  car  tracks  on  Main 
Street,  and  safety  zones  at 
street  corners  for  pedestrians 
have  been  designated.  These 
clearance  lines  will  permit 
automobiles  to  run  between 
parking  lines,  in  this  way 
eliminating  congestion,  pre- 
venting accidents  and  enabling 
street  car  passengers  to  reach 
their  destinations  sooner. 

"The  pedestrian  lanes, 
formed  by  the  crosswalk 
lines,  are  used  to  guide  pedes- 
trians, who  should  move  with 
the  traffic  and  not  against  it. 
Automobiles  will  be  required 
to  stop  behind  the  pedestrian  line,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  walkway  for  the  pedestrians. 

"Parking  lines  have  been  marked,  which  means 
that  automobiles  must  park  parallel  to  the  curb 
inside  of  these  lines. 

"It  will  be  understood  that  in  marking  the  boule- 
vards with  the  center  line,  the  purpose  is  to  keep 
traffic  to  the  right  of  this  line  at  all  times.  Actual 
demonstrations  have  proved  that  this  results  in 
greater  safety  and  in  appreciably  speeding  up 
travel  on  the  boulevards.  Slow-moving  vehicles 
should  drive  near  the  curb  to  enable  automobiles 
traveling  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  to  pass  to  the 
left  of  such  vehicles  and  remain  on  the  right  of 
the  center  line. 

"A  feature  of  the  recent  improvements  which 
will  add  materially  to  the  comfort  and  security  of 
those  using  the  streets  is  the  new  type  safety  zone, 
which  has  been  installed  on  Main  and  intersecting 
streets.  These  zones  provide  islands  of  safety  for 
pedestrians  where  they  can  feel  reasonably  safe 
before  boarding  or  alighting  from  street  cars. 
This  feature  enables  vehicles  to  pass  with  safety 
without  waiting  for  street  cars  to  get  under  way. 
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CHART      SHOWING     COMPLETE      MAHKIKG     ON      STREETS      OF 

MEMPHIS:      CLEARANCE     LINE    ON     MAIN     STREET,     LOADING 

AND  UNLOADING  ZONES,  PARKING  LINES,  SAFETY  ZONES   AND 

PEDESTRIAN   CROSSWALK   LINES 


This,    however,    does    not    apply    to    closed    safety    zones. 

"It  was  after  a  study  of  the  experience  of  various  cities 
in  the  United  States  that  the  Police  Department  and  the 
Safety  Council's  Traffic  Division  concluded  that  the  type 
of  zone  now  in  use  would  prove  practicable  and  satisfactory 
in  Memphis. 

"The  safety  zone,  it  should  be  understood,  is  for  the 
convenience  of  drivers  as  well  as  pedestrians.  Motorists 
are  cautioned  not  to  stop  in  the  safety  zone  (safety  lane) 
to  unload  or  take  on  passengers.  This  not  only  results 
in  congestion  of  traffic  but  invites  accidents  as  well.  Pedes- 
trians should  enter  and  leave  the  safety  zone  at  the  inter- 
section. The  'entrance'  and  'exit'  are  clearly  marked  at 
each  zone." 

In  addition  to  the  marking  features,  new  parking 
rules  became  efifective  on  the  same  date,  which  clearly 
outlined  the  Police  Department's  ruling  afifecting  park- 
ing, the  use  of  loading  and  unloading  zones  and  the 
space  in  front  of  fire  hydrants  or  alley  openings. 

The  efficacy  of  the  new  safety  provisions  was  dem- 
onstrated during  the  recent  United  Confederate  Vet- 
erans' Reunion,  held  in  Memphis,  June  4,  5  and  6. 
With  over  50,000  visitors,  5,000  of  whom  were  old  and 
infirm  veterans,  not  one  accident  occurred. 

Valiant  work  was  done  by  the  Police  Department, 
the  Boy  Scouts,  R.O.T.C.  cadets  and  others,  but  it  is 
the  belief  of  those  who  studied  the  situation  that  the 
clearly  defined  marking  system  played  no  small  part  in 
the  remarkable  achievement.  It  was  recognized,  too, 
that  the  Memphis  Safety  Council  has  not  been  idle, 
but  has  done  much  to  make  a  reality  that  most  powerful 
factor  for  safety — public  cooperation. 
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CHART    SHOWING   INTERSECTION  WiTH 
"STOP"    MARKING    ON    UNION    AVENUE 


LINE-O-GRAPH  MACHINE 
USED  IN  STREET  TRAFFIC 
MARKING,  EQUIPPED  WITH 
A  SPECIAL  ATTACHMENT 
WHICH  ENABLES  ITS  USE 
ON  THE  CAR  TRACK,  FA- 
CILITATING THE  MARKING 
OF  THE  PARALLEL  CLEAR- 
ANCE LINE.  THIS  UNIQUE 
ATTACHMENT  WAS  DEVEL- 
OPED BY  J.  J.  VAUGHAN, 
MASTER  MECHANIC  OF  THE 
MEMPHIS  STREET  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY 
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Art  Posters:  An  Aid  to  Movements  for 

Civic  Betterment 


k 


By    Minna  McLeod  Becli 

Art  Director  of  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ONE  of  the  best  aids  to  effective  teach- 
ing in  civics  is  the  art  poster.     Think 
of  the  opportunity  for  service  here,  for 
rendering    real    assistance   to    a    w^orth-while 
cause  andf^at  the  same  time,  ifor  realizing  in 
the  pupil  aims  of  great  educa®i'nal  value. 


problem  assigned,  art  principles  such  as  good 
spacing,  tone  relationship,  and  color  harmony 
which  will  be  valuable  in  their  application  to 
many  other  subjects.  A  subsidiary  aim  here, 
which  for  some  pupils  may  subsequently  be- 
come of  paramount  interest,  is  the  vocational 


These  aims  are,  broadly  speaking,  two:  to^-  or  professional  aspect  of  poster-making, 
get  over  to  the  pupil,  first,  propaganda  of  an  It  is  this  second  aim,  of  course,  which  jus- 

educational  nature,  say  with  regard  to  personal  tifies  the  place  of  the  poster  problem  in  the  art 
health,  civic  needs  and  responsibilities,  etc. ;  outline,  or  course  of  study.  However,  con- 
and,   second,  to  teach  him,  by  means  of  the      sidering  the  nature  of  the  first  aim,  would  the 
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teacher  be  justified  in  assigning,  for  art  study 
purposes,  aimless  and  vague  subjects  such  as 
"October,"  "Spring,"  "Wayside  Inn,"  etc.? 
Scarcely — and  especially  as  the  pupil's  reac- 
tion to  a  problem  is  much  greater  if  he  feels 
that  he  is  rendering  service  or  doing  some- 
thing for  which  there  is  an  immediate  need  or 
recompense.  This  last  is  the  psychological 
justification  for  the  motivated  poster  problem. 

We  have  had  in  Harrisburg,  in  connection 
with  our  public  school  work,  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful poster  campaigns.  One  was  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Welfare  Association;  another 
advertised  Music  Week;  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  was  that  connected  with  a  Clean- 
up Week  program. 

The  Mayor  of  our  city  usually  issues  a  proc- 
lamation setting  aside  a  certain  week  as 
Clean-up  Week.  The  Art  Department  of  the 
schools,  anticipating  this  proclamation,  wrote 
to  the  Mayor  offering  the  assistance  of  all  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  in  the  city.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  special  teachers  of  art,  the 
grade  teachers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and 
splendid  results  were  obtained.  There  were 
hundreds  of  posters  clever  in  ideas  and  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  design. 

One  of  the  newspapers  of  the  city  altruistic- 
ally agreed  to  print  for  us  one  thousand  each 
of  two  posters  which  seemed  particularly  ap- 


propriate. On  the  first  day  of  Clean-up  Wedc 
these  two  posters,  one  of  them  beginning, 
"This  is  my  City,"  and  the  other,  "I  am  the 
Guest  of  this  City,"  after  being  framed  in  the 
Woodshop  of  the  Technical  High  School,  were 
placed  conspicuously  in  the  very  center  of 
Market  Square,  around  which  all  the  traffic 
circulates.  On  the  same  day,  as  previously 
arranged,  the  Boy  Scouts  distributed  these 
poster's  over  the  city,  and  many  merchants 
placed  them   in  their  windows. 

Another  feature  of  the  week  was  the  ex- 
hibition, in  the  windows  of  a  large  depart- 
ment store,  of  many  original  posters,  chosen 
for  good  design  and  bright  ideas.  These  were 
labeled,  "Posters  Made  by  the  Children  of 
Harrisburg  in  the  interest  of  Their  Commu- 
nity"— a  slogan  adopted  for  all  our  window 
displays  of  like  nature. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  interested 
in  the  campaign  and  mailed  to  all  its  members 
in  the  city,  and  friends  out  of  the  city,  copies 
of  the  printed  posters.  The  newspapers  were 
generous  in  their  praise  of  the  pupils'  work 
and  there  was  much  favorable  comment. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  to  mention  that,  in 
initiating  this  problem,  the  true  purpose  of 
Clean-up  Week  was  explained — the  matter  of 
stressing  cleaning  up  for  one  week  in  order 
that  for  fifty-two  weeks  its  lessons  need  not  be 
forgotten. 


Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Erects  Memorial  Health  Building 


ANEW  health  building,  designed  as  a  me- 
morial to  the  men  of  Watertown  who  served 
in  the  World  War,  has  recently  been  for- 
mally opened  in  that  city.  It  will  contain  a  bronze 
tablet  of  Tiffany  design  bearing  the  names  of 
local   men  who   died   in   service.     The   property 

represents  a  value  of   approximately       

$50,000.  The  lot  was  a  gift;  about 
$25,000  was  donated  by  contributors 
to  the  Watertown  War  Chest,  who 
assigned  to  this  later  project  the 
amounts  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  returned  to  them  at  the  close  of 
the  war  activities;  the  balance  was 
raised  largely  by  private  subscription. 
The  architects  contributed  their  ser- 
vices. 

The  building  is  centrally  located, 
stands  alone,  and  is  assured  light  on 
all  sides.  Its  dimensions  are  about 
45  by  78  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  office  of  the  su- 
perintendent and  offices  for  the  local 
Red  Cross  Chapter,  quarters  will  be 
provided  for  tuberculosis,  child  wel- 
fare, dental  and  other  clinics.  A  park- 
ing space  for  baby  carriages  has  been 
provided  in  the  basement. 

The  erection  of  the  Memorial  is 
due    largely    to    the    efforts    of    the 


Watertown  Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

The  description  of  this  memorial  appeared  in 
Health  News,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  view  below  shows  the 
exterior  of  the  building  and  gives  an  idea  of  its 
substantial  construction. 


WATEETOWN'S  MEMOEIAI,  HEALTH  BTJILDING 
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Good  Roads-312  B.  C.  and  1924  A.  D. 


ROME'S  "QUUEN  OF  ROADS"— THE  APPIAN  WAT 
Via  Appia,  the  Appian  Way,  was  constructed  as  a  military  road  from  Rome  to  Papua,  a 
distance  of  about  142  miles,  by  the  Emperor  Appius  Claudius  about  312  B.  C.  and  was 
later  extended  to  Brundisium,  a  total  of  about  360  miles,  and  completed  by  Julius  Caesar. 
It  was  known  as  "the  Queen  of  Roads"  and  was  adorned  with  statuary  and  pagan  temples. 
It  was  built  without  regard  to  cost,  by  slave  labor,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  excellent 
condition  800  years  after  its  completion.  The  illustration  shows  a  portion  of  the  road  un- 
covered in  1850  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples  as  they  stand  to-day.  To  build  such  a  road 
to-day  would  cost  about  $250,000  a  mile.  Its  inadequate  width  of  18  feet  seems  ridiculous 
as  compared  with  the  requirements  of  to-day's  Important  transport  arteries 


AMERICA'S  "IDEAL  SECTION"  OF  THE  LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 
Compare  this  outstanding  example  of  modem  American  highway  construction,  the  Ideal 
Section  of  the  Lincoln  Way  south  of  Chicago,  with  the  road  which  expressed  ancient  Rome's 
best  efforts  2200  years  ago.  The  Ideal  Section  Is  40  feet  wide — 10  inches  of  reinforced 
concrete.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  section  of  the  Lincoln  Way  be  marked  with  tablets 
commemorating  the  men  who  have  had  most  to  do  with  modern  America's  highway  progress. 
The  transcontinental  road  is  being  beautified  and  adorned  with  monuments  and  tablets 
marking  historic  points  in  many  states.  The  Ideal  Section  paving,  said  to  be  Indestructible 
by  traffic,  cost  $62,000  a  mile.   These  Illustrations  are  published  through  tha  courtesy  of  th* 

Lincoln  Highway  Association 
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Winter  Construction  of  Public  Works 


PUBLIC  works  form  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  all  construction,  varying  in  the  last 
few  years  from  three-fourths  of  a  bil- 
lion to  over  a  billion  dollars.  Their  proper  con- 
trol is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  any  program  to  distribute  general  con- 
struction activity  more  evenly  throughout  the 
year.  Good  public  policy  requires  that  con- 
tracts for  public  works  should  be  let  when 
the  work  can  be  performed  economically  and 
with  the  least  possible  interference  with  pri- 
vate construction.  How  seldom  such  a  policy 
is  followed  is  shown  by  the  replies  of  200 
engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
question  "Are  public 
improvements  rushed 
right  along  in  the 
peaks  of  the  annual 
building  season?"  To 
this  192  answered 
"Yes,"  and  many 
added  that  public 
works  were  initiated 
without  regard  to 
private  demands 
upon  the  construc- 
tion industries. 

The  report  of  the 
President's  Confer- 
ence on  Unemploy- 
ment, on  "Business  Cycles  and  Unemploy- 
ment," brings  out  clearly  how  well  adapted 
public  works  are  for  long-range  planning, 
for  expansion  in  years  of  depression,  and 
for  slowing  up  in  years  of  general  business 
activity.  It  is  equally  possible  and  desirable 
that  public  works  be  planned  with  special  re- 
gard to  seasonal  conditions,  and  that  all  work 
which  is  not  urgently  required  be  either  held 
up  until  the  peak  season  is  past  or  started 
early  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eral midwinter  slump.  With  the  intelligent 
use  of  new  methods  of  construction  and  of 
protection  for  both  men  and  buildings  during 
the  winter  season,  much  of  this  work  is  well 
suited  for  economical  prosecution  during  the 
winter.  That  work  which  is  not  suitable  to 
carry  on  actively  during  winter  weather  can 
still  be  planned  so  as  to  proceed  at  maximum 
capacity  during  the  intermediate  months 
rather  than  during  peak  periods  in  private 
work. 

One  obstacle  that  has  been  found  to  pre- 
vent such  conscious  scheduling  with  reference 
to  seasonal  conditions  is  the  limitation  im- 
posed either  by  statute  or  customary  procedure 


Seasonal    Operation    in    the    Con- 
struction Industries :  The  Facts 
and  Remedies 

Under  the  foregoing  title  there  has  been 
published  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  of  New  York,  a  Report  and 
Recommendations  of  a  Committee  of  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment, with  a  foreword  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  The  accompanying  article  com- 
prises part  of  the  chapter  on  Public 
Works. 


in  preparation  for  public  works  construction. 
Thus,  where  work  is  dependent  upon  appro- 
priation by  a  legislature,  and  that  appropria- 
tion does  not  become  available  until  late  in 
March  or  April,  the  work,  if  carried  forward 
promptly,  is  likely  to  come  within  the  peak  of 
private  activity.  In  many  other  instances  the 
number  of  necessary  legal  steps  which  must 
be  taken  before  the  contract  can  finally  be 
awarded  and  the  length  of  time  either  required 
by  law  or  made  necessary  by  the  procedure  it- 
self, so  delay  the  work  that  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  rush  it  on  to  completion  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  after  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tract. In  cases  of 
this  sort,  if  the  pro- 
cedure could  be  sim- 
plified or  if  each  step 
were  not  dependent 
upon  a  preceding 
step,  a  good  part  of 
this  lag  could  be 
eliminated  and  time 
enough  remain  so 
that  construction 
could  be  scheduled 
from  a  seasonal 
standpoint  and, 
though  sometimes 
stretched  out  over  a 
longer  period,  still  permit  completion  at  a  date 
as  early  as  under  present  practice.  A  very  defi- 
nite step  to  improve  such  situations  is  the  pro- 
vision, either  general  or  specific,  that  funds  be 
made  available  to  administrative  officials  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  well 
in  advance  of  the  time  actual  construction  is 
to  begin,  in  order  to  reduce  the  delay  after 
the  appropriation  is  made. 

How  Officials  and  Contractors  Can  Help 

The  public  administrative  officials  in  charge 
of  construction  work  can  play  an  important 
part  in  making  such  changes  as  are  indicated 
by  the  needs  for  economy  and  employment. 
Foresight  in  planning  the  work,  the  collection 
and  use  of  information  showing  exactly  what 
the  seasonal  trend  is  in  construction  of  that 
particular  kind,  and  the  efforts  made  to  change 
customary  or  legal  requirements  which  oper- 
ate to  accentuate  the  seasonal  tendency  in 
their  construction  work  are  having  a  consider- 
able and  increasing  influence  in  the  right 
direction.  If  the  administrative  officials  in 
charge  of  public  works  construction  were 
possessed  of  discretionary  powers  governing 
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both  the  letting  of  the  contract  and  the  time 
limit  within  which  work  must  be  completed, 
they  could  effectively  be  made  responsible  for 
the  practice  of  economies  and  the  pursuit  of 
a  policy  of  relieving  unemployment  through 
the  best  timing  of  the  work. 

Contractors  on  public  works,  as  well  as 
those  on  private  jobs,  can  greatly  assist  by 
making  a  thorough  study  of  the  most  success- 
ful methods  employed  in  winter  construction 
as  well  as  of  the  problems  of  management  and 
organization  involved.  Where  there  are 
opportunities  to  take  advantage  of  lower  prices 
of  materials,  and  where  greater  efficiency  is 
secured  from  labor  during  times  when  em- 
ployment is  less  plentiful,  the  contractor  has 
it  in  his  power  to  encourage  public  works  in 
off-seasons  by  passing  on  these  benefits  in 
the  form  of  lower  bids.  Since  his  overhead 
cost  per  job  or  unit  of  work  is  considerably 
lessened  when  his  organization  is  kept  to- 
gether throughout  the  year  and  his  machinery 
and  equipment  are  idle  for  a  shorter  period, 
he  can,  by  taking  on  winter  work,  cut  his  cus- 
tomary margin  of  profit  and  still  make  more 
money  as  a  result  of  the  full  year's  work.  Con- 
tractors, by  their  general  attitude,  their  will- 
ingness to  take  work  during  the  winter  and 
perform  it  satisfactorily,  and  probable  lower 
bids  and  other  inducements,  can  exert  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  officials  with 
whom  contract  letting  rests,  to  the  end  that 
work  shall  be  timed  when  it  can  be  carried 
out  most  economically. 

Making  Funds  Available 

Legislative  bodies  have  an  important  part 
to  play  in  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  handling  public  construction 
jobs.  Where  continuing  appropriations  for 
a  particular  kind  of  work  are  required  in  order 
that  such  work  may  be  intelligently  scheduled 
to  come  as  largely  as  practicable  in  slack  sea- 
sons, they  should  be  provided.  In  some  cases 
the  granting  of  greater  discretionary  powers 
to  the  administrative  officials  in  charge  of 
work  is  needed,  and  where  the  legal  require- 
ments surrounding  the  methods  of  contract 
letting  are  unnecessarily  complicated  or  obso- 
lete, active  steps  should  be  taken  to  change 
them. 

In  cases  of  cities  where  construction  funds 
are  not  available  until  the  beginning  of  a 
fiscal  year,  at  a  time  which  makes  contract 
letting  necessarily  coincide  with  the  peak  in 
private  letting,  provision  could  be  made  for 
contracts  to  be  let  and  work  to  start  before 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  when  the 
money  is  to  become  available.    Where  changes 


are  advocated  by  administrative  officials  in 
order  to  allow  them  to  schedule  their  work 
more  effectively,  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  seasonal  conditions  in  question  and  every 
possible  allowance  made  so  that  the  construc- 
tion year  may  be  lengthened. 

Crystallizing  Public  Opinion 

The  attitude  of  the  general  public  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  this  problem  of  the  sea- 
sonal aspects  of  public  works  construction. 
It  is  the  general  public  which  pays  the  bills 
for  expensive  construction  during  peak 
periods,  and  which  suffers  because  o'f  unem- 
ployment in  slack  times.  An  active  interest  in 
the  whole  subject,  and  realization  of  the  large 
losses  and  waste  involved  in  a  seven  to  ten 
months'  building  year,  should  result  in  bring- 
ing sufficient  weight  of  opinion  to  bear  so 
that  all  concerned  will  be  forced  to  accept  the 
new  viewpoint.  The  leadership  of  civic  bodies 
within  the  community  and  of  newspapers  and 
other  public  agencies  will  help  in  molding  and 
crystallizing  public  sentiment  and  will  result 
not  only  in  lower  costs  of  construction  and 
more  efficient  work,  but  in  lessened  unemploy- 
ment during  slack  seasons,  and  in  the 
elimination  of  such  wasteful  competition  for 
labor  and  materials  between  public  and  pri- 
vate work  as  was  witnessed  in  the  summer 
of   1923. 

While  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  state 
and  local  governments  are  subject  to  the  same 
climatic  limitations  as  private  buildings  and, 
in  addition,  to  limitations  governing  the 
authorization  and  expenditure  of  money,  this 
field  contains  probably  the  best  possibilities 
for  off-season  construction.  Although  the 
amount  of  building  of  this  kind  is  small  when 
compared  to  the  total  of  all  kinds  of  construc- 
tion, yet  the  erection  of  a  large  public  build- 
ing in  a  small  community  is  likely  to  have  an 
important  influence  for  stabilizing 'construc- 
tion. The  results  of  public  buildings  so 
planned  should  be  more  economical  construc- 
tion for  both  the  public  and  the  private  builder, 
lessened  overhead  costs,  actual  savings  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  diminished  unemployment  in 
the  community  during  the  winter  period.  Here 
is  a  case  where  the  real  remedy  lies  in  in- 
fluencing the  point  of  view  of  the  public  and 
of  the  legislative  bodies  and  officials  directly 
in  charge  of  this  construction  work.  Con- 
tractors who  do  work  of  this  kind,  civic  organ- 
izations, and  individuals  can  all  help  to  develop 
this  point  of  view.  The  effect  of  such  work 
carried  on  at  a  maximum  speed  during  the 
winter,  and  slackening  up  when  private  de- 
mands are  greatest,  would  be  very  important. 
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since  men  are  employed  who  would  other- 
wise be  idle  at  one  period  of  the  year  and 
are  released  for  other  purposes  during  the 
busiest  season. 

Sewers  and  Water-Works 

Another  important  type  of  public  works  in 
cities  is  the  construction  of  sewer  and  water- 
works systems.  This  work  is  entirely  out  of 
doors  and  subject  to  the  fullest  extent  to 
weather  conditions.  The  argument  of  the 
severity  of  the  climate  in  northern  cities  is 
generally  advanced  as  making  impossible  the 
successful  prosecution  of  such  work  during 
the  winter,  but  a  niunber  of  cities  with  the 
most  rigorous  climates  have  a  contrary  expe- 
rience. 

The  favorable  experience  of  these  latter 
cities  seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  differ- 
ent points  of  view  and  different  experiences 
in  conducting  the  same  work  under  apparently 
similar  conditions.  This  appears  to  show  that 
the  habits  of  the  contractors  and  the  attitude 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  work  need  to  be 
changed  in  order  to  carry  on  winter  work 
of  this  kind  successfully.  That  it  can  be  done 
successfully  is  shown  by  the  cases  mentioned 
above.  Until  methods  are  changed  as  a  re- 
sult of  experience,  it  is  not  unlikjely  that 
experiments  might  prove  not  wholly  success- 
ful. With  more  experience  to  draw  upon, 
with  labor  adapting  itself  to  new  conditions, 
with  the  more  extensive  use  of  modern 
machinery  for  excavating,  back-filling,  and 
work  of  that  kind,  and  with  increased  under- 
standing of  the  public  policy  served,  it  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  our  northern  cities  can  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  this  work  throughout  the 
year. 


Winter  Contracts,  Winter  Delivery,  and  Spring 
Execution 

Even  in  the  cases  where  it  is  not  desired 
actually  to  carry  on  outdoor  work  during  a 
period  of  two  or  three  months,  a  great  deal 
can  be  accomplished  by  such  a  program  as 
Boston  has  adopted.  During  the  winter 
months,  contracts  are  awarded  for  pipe, 
special  castings,  and  machinery,  so  that  deliv- 
ery is  made  in  whole  or  in  part  during  the 
winter  months.  Contracts  for  pipe-laying, 
building  foundations,  etc.,  are  drawn  up  dur- 
ing the  winter,  so  that  after  materials  are 
received,  work  may  be  started  as  soon  as  the 
season  will  permit. 

Where  it  is  definitely  known  that  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  construction  is  to  be  carried  on 
next  spring,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  arrange- 
ments be  made  and  orders  given  during  the 
winter  for  the  supplies  of  pipe  and  other 
materials  that  will  be  needed.  This  not  only 
has  the  effect  of  enabling  work  to  be  started 
as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit,  but  it  has 
more  far-reaching  effects  in  enabling  pipe 
and  equipment  manufacturers  to  carry  on  their 
work  more  fully  during  what  is  ordinarily 
an  off-season.  In  the  case  of  cast-iron  pipe 
at  least,  the  winter  is  the  most  efficient  manu- 
facturing season,  and  a  policy  of  winter  or- 
dering would  have  far-reaching  results. 

This  is  a  case  for  the  attention  of  those 
immediately  in  charge  of  public  works  of  this 
character  and  also  of  those  administrative  offi- 
cials who  shape  the  policies  of  their  depart- 
ments. Some  effort  is  bound  to  be  required 
to  change  existing  habits,  but  if  the  experience 
of  some  of  these  northern  cities  is  a  guide, 
the  effort  thus  spent  will  have  a  widespread 
beneficial  effect. 


Bandit-Chasing  Cars  with  Bullet-Proof  Glass 


BANDIT-CHASING  cars,  manned  by  police- 
men with  rifles,  are  now  being  used  by  the 
JDepartment  of  Public  Safety  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  combating  the  activities  of  bandits. 
The  cars  are  equipped  with  wind-shields  and 
wind-deflectors  made  of  bullet-proof  glass,  which 
protect  the  officers  from  gun  fire.  This  special 
bullet-proof  glass  is  made  of  three  pieces  of  glass 
with  two  thin  strips  of  pyralin  sheeting  cemented 
between  them.  The  sheeting  retards  the  normal 
fracture  of  the  glass  under  the  impact  of  a  bullet 
and  there  is  no  shower  of  flying  pieces,  but  merely 
a  cracking  of  the  glass.  Cars  equipped  in  this 
manner  give  the  police  the  advantage  in  a  gun-fire 


chase  after  bandits  and  have  proved  so  useful  and 
practical  in  Philadelphia  that  a  number  or  other 
cities  are  planning  to  install  them  soon. 

Bullet-proof  glass  is  also  being  used  for  win- 
dows in  bank  tellers'  cages,  theater  and  moving- 
picture  box  offices,  pay  cars  and  bank  collection 
cars,  where  employees  who  worked  behind  ordinary 
glass  shields  were  exposed  not  only  to  the  hazard 
of  the  bandit's  bullet  crashing  through,  but  also 
to  the  hazard  of  flying  glass  should  a  pane  be 
broken  accidentally. 

To  the  casual  observer  this  special  glass  has 
every  appearance  and  possesses  all  the  visibility  of 
regular  window  glass. 
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Radio  Fire  Hazards  at  Receiving  Stations 

By  A.  C.  Huston 

Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  The  National  Board  of  Fire   Underwriters 


WITH  the  introduction  and  wide  use  of 
radio,  the  general  expectation  was  that 
aerial  antennae  stretched  from  chim- 
neys to  posts,  from  trees  to  houses  and  from 
one  part  of  the  building  to  the  other,  would 
provide  a  most  inviting  path  for  the  travel  of 
lightning  to  the  house,  with  the  possible  con- 
sequence that  the  building  would  be  destroyed 
and  persons  would  be  killed  or  injured.  This 
applies  only  to  the  antennae  outside  of  build- 
ings, since  indoor  antennae  present  no  light- 
ning hazard. 

The  experience  with  telephone  and  lighting 
systems  was  such  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
if  proper  lightning  arresters  were  installed  on 
the  lead-in  wires  from  aerial  antennae,  little 
trouble  was  to  be  expected.  This  has  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  radio  installations,  as  rec- 
ords show  that  there  have  been  very  few  cases 
where  the  discharge  of  lightning  has  resulted 
in  injury  to  persons  or  damage  to  property. 
There  have  been  infrequent  instances  where  a 
building  with  a  radio  antenna  has  been  struck 
by  lightning  and  the  radio  equipment  destroyed, 
but  in  practically  all  these  cases  the  installa- 
tion was  faulty  in  some  respect. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  increasing  the  danger  of  a  building's 
being  struck  by  lightning  because  of  use  of  an 
aerial  antenna,  if  it  is  properly  installed  and 
provided  with  a  grounded  lightning  arrester. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  distinct  danger  from 
the  outside  aerials  if  they  are  not  properly  in- 
stalled with  respect  to  other  wires.  There  have 
been  several  cases,  notably  one  in  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  where  a  defective  aerial  has  come  in 
contact  with  high-tension  electric  lines  and 
persons  have  been  killed,  or  property  has  been 
ignited  by  a  short  circuit  through  the  building. 
This  matter  is  of  such  moment  that  cities  are 
justified  in  requiring  that  all  outside  aerials 
shall  be  approved  by  some  proper  authority 
after  suitable  inspection.  A  number  of  cities 
have  such  requirements,  thus  preventing  the 
erection  of  an  aerial  or  lead  wire  over  or  near 
high-power  wires  or  within  close  proximity  to 
the  ordinary  commercial  lighting  wires. 

Normally,  the  aerial  and  the  lead-in  wires 
carry  only  the  induced  current  of  the  radio 
waves  and  there  is  no  need  of  using  insulated 
wire.  The  possibility  of  a  cross  with  high-ten- 
sion or  the  commercial  lighting  circuit,  how- 
ever, justifies  attention  to  the  insulation  of  the 


lead-in  wire  as  it  is  carried  around  the  build- 
ing. 

Fire  Hazard  of  Storage  Batteries 

The  earlier  installations,  consisting  of  a  sim- 
ple crystal  set  well  installed,  did  not  have  any 
feature  which  would,  aside  from  the  danger 
from  lightning  or  a  cross  with  high-tension 
wires,  increase  the  fire  hazard,  or  lead  to  a 
life  hazard.  The  present  trend,  however,  is 
towards  tube  sets  using  storage  battery  or  dry 
cells  of  high  voltage,  or  to  use  the  commercial 
house-lighting  circuit.  These  introduce  a  dis- 
tinct fire  hazard,  as  the  voltages  and  current 
used  approach  those  of  the  commercial  light, 
which  as  everyone  knows,  is  a  fire  hazard  if 
not  properly  installed.  With  the  storage  bat- 
tery there  are  usually  various  charging  de- 
vices and  the  necessary  wiring  to  run  from  the 
batteries  to  the  instruments. 

All  of  the  wiring  in  connection  with  bat- 
teries should  have  equal  insulation  and  be  as 
well  installed  as  the  ordinary  house  circuit. 
Even  the  ordinary  dry  cell,  if  short-circuited 
in  the  vicinity  of  inflammable  material,  may 
result  in  a  fire.  The  storage  battery  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  destruction 
of  automobiles,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  have 
a  similar  record  in  connection  with  radio  sets, 
if  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  prevent  short- 
circuiting  and  the  consequent  heavy  discharge 
of  current.  The  serious  possibilities  which 
may  result  from  an  attempt  to  use  radio  cur- 
rent direct  from  a  lighting  circuit  are  such 
that  it  would  appear  very  unwise  to  use  any 
appliance  which  had  not  been  thoroughly  in- 
spected and  tested  as  to  its  suitability,  and  this 
inspection  should  be  made  by  some  competent 
agent,  such  as  Underwriters'  Laboratories. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  with  the 
simpler  sets  there  is  little  fire  hazard,  beyond 
that  from  lightning,  or  from  a  cross  with  high- 
tension  wires,  and  the  danger  to  life  is  practi- 
cally negligible  if  properly  installed.  As  the 
higher-powered  sets  are  introduced,  the  danger 
from  fire  and  severe  shock  to  individuals  be- 
comes greater,  and  there  may  be  an  increasing 
need  for  rigid  inspection  of  the  installation  of 
these  sets  and  the  batteries  and  other  various 
instruments  which  go  with  them,  to  see  that 
they  are  installed  in  full  compliance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  National  Electrical  Code. 

Acknowledgment.— From  a  paper  read  at  the 
Buffalo  Convention  of  the  International  Asociation  of 
Fire   Engineers,   August,    1924. 
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Motor  Trucks  in  Municipal  Service  and 

Fire  Departments 


TWO  AMEBJCAN-LAFRANCE   COMMERCIAL   TRUCKS   IN   SERVICE  IN  BLOOMFEELD,   N.   J. 

The  truck  on  the  left  is  a  2y2-ton  model,  and  the  one  on  the  right  a  5-ton  model.    These  trucks  are  equipped  with 

special  steel  bodies  for  hauling  garbage  and  are  also  provided  with  a  special  attachment  in  front  to  enable  them 

to  us©  snow-plows  for  street-cleaning  purposes  during  the  winter 


Have  You  Seriously  Considered  Snow  Removal? 

It  will  soon  be   too  late  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  plan   for  the   removal   of   snow   from   your 
streets  this  coming  winter.     Think  it  over  before  the  snow  arrives,  and  then  emergencies  will  not  arise. 


CHILDS     TRIPLE-COMBINATION     FIRE     TRUCK    OF     THE     SPARTA     TOWNSHIP     FIRE     DEPARTMENT. 

SPARTA,  N.  J. 

This  truck  is  used  in  a  small  village  and  rural  township  where  there  are  no  water-mains  or  hydrants.  Water  it; 
drafted  from  brooks  and  ponds,  which  abound,  and  the  400-gallon  pump  and  two  45-gallon  chemical  tank  afford 
the  best  possible  protection  under  local  conditions,  according  to  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Ford,  Chief,  Sparta  Township  Fire 
Department,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  photograph  and  information.  The  Foamite-Childs  apparatus  is 
mounted  on  a  Larabee  speed  chassis.  The  truck  has  performed  well  at  a  midnight  fire  which  had  gained  consider- 
able headway  before  discovery,  and  aegotlates  successfully  the  bad  roads  an4  steep  hlUs  foun4  in  parts  of  the 

township 
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Keeping  Down  the  Up-Keep  of  Municipal 

Motor  Equipment 

The  Present  Extent  of  Central  Garages  in  American  Cities  and  the  Resultant  Savings 

By  Russell  Forbes 

Research  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Agents,  New  York  City 


CITY  government  could  never  have  met 
the  demands  of  its  citizens  for  so  highly 
diversified  service  without  the  aid  of  the 
automobile.  Modern  municipal  government  is 
to-day  "motorized"  in  practically  all  of  its 
branches.  Automobile  pov^^er,  on  account  of  its 
greater  speed,  freedom  from  fatigue,  and 
greater  hauling  capacity  has  almost  replaced 
horse  pow^er  in  many  cities. 

The  number  and  value  of  automobiles  in  use 
by  the  municipal  industry  has  increased 
tremendously  during  the  last  decade.  The 
Pow^er  Wagon  Reference  Book,  1923,  showed 
that  in  191 1  motor  trucks  were  used  in  only 
85  of  our  cities,  and  that  a  total  of  only  387 
were  then  in  operation.  In  1920  the  number 
of  trucks  in  use  had  increased  to  7,840.  In 
1923  over  16,000  were  in  use  in  3,895  cities. 
The  16,000  trucks  represented  an  investment 
of  almost  313^  million  dollars.  This  does  not 
include  other  motor  equipment  now  widely 
employed  by  city  governments,  such  as  street 
sprinklers  and  sweepers,  ambulances,  and  pas- 
senger cars  and  busses.* 

Each  department  or  branch  of  a  city  govern- 
ment at  first  considered  its  motor  equipment  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  other  de- 
partments and  insisted  upon  a  separate  ad- 
ministration over  it.  The  general  public  and 
city  officials  themselves  have  of  late  gained 
a  new  conception  of  a  city  government  as  a 
unit,  so  that  a  department  in  many  places  no 
longer  considers  equipment  operated  by  it  as 
its  own  exclusive  property.  This  has  made 
possible  a  centralized  control  over  the  motor 
equipment  operated  by  all  departments  of  a 
city. 

Some  cities  now  operate  all  their  motor  cars 
on  a  "taxi"  basis,  whereby  an  accurate  rec- 
ord of  mileage  cost  for  each  car  is  maintained, 
and  each  using-agency  is  charged  its  pro  rata 
share  of  the  expense  on  a  mileage  basis.  All 
cars  are  thus  housed  at  a  central  point  when 
not  in  use,  and  the  use  of  city-owned  cars  for 
"joy-riding"  by  city  employees  is  almost  en- 


*For  an  analysis  of  the  uses  of  motor  trucks  by  munic- 
ipal departments,  see  the  1924  Municipal  Index,  Section  5, 


tirely  eliminated.  Other  cities  vest  the  cus- 
tody of  their  cars  in  departments  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  but  operate  a  central  garage 
where  all  city  cars  are  serviced  and  repaired. 

Garages  in  Thirty-One  Cities  Compared 

The  writer  has  been  in  touch,  either  by 
correspondence  or  by  personal  visit,  with  the 
majority  of  municipal  garages  now  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  The  accompanying,  tables 
(Figure  i)  give  a  digest  of  the  equipment 
owned  and  the  system  followed  in  thirty-one 
cities.  Group  I  compares  the  system  in  opera- 
tion in  fourteen  of  our  larger  cities,  each  own- 
ing 75  or  more  motor  vehicles.  Group  II  com- 
pares seventeen  cities  each  having  less  than 
75  motor  vehicles.  In  all  of  the  cities  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  the  motor  equipment  of 
the  fire  department  is  housed,  repaired  and 
serviced  separately,  either  in  the  fire  stations 
or  in  some  central  station  under  the  depart- 
ment's exclusive  supervision.  The  informa- 
tion shown  for  Newark,  N.  J.,  applies  only  to 
the  Department  of  Streets  and  Public  Improve- 
ments, but  this  department  has  charge  of  more 
than  one-half  of  all  city-owned  cars. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cities  shown  on  the 
digest,  the  municipal  garage  is  under  super- 
vision of  a  superintendent  or  foreman  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the 
task.  In  three  cities,  control  of  the  garage 
is  vested  in  the  city  purchasing  agent.  In  two 
others,  the  city  manager  personally  supervises. 
The  city  of  Detroit  has  a  Department  of  Motor 
Transportation,  of  which  the  municipal  garage 
is  a  branch.  In  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  a  special 
Garage  Control  Commission  is  composed  of 
the  Mayor  as  chairman,  four  members  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  four  citizens  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor. 

In  all  cities  except  Birmingham  the  garage 
building  and  site  are  owned  by  the  city.  Eight- 
een garages  are  constructed  of  brick,  six  of 
wood,  three  of  sheet  metal,  and  two  of  con- 
crete. The  larger  proportion  of  the  buildings 
are  single-story.  Detroit's  garage  is  of  mod- 
ern concrete  construction,  three  stories  high, 
and  is  fire-proof  throughout.    The  floor  space 
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of  the  building  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
garage  also  houses  the  cars  when  not  in  use. 
Garages  with  limited  capacity  serve  only  as 
a  central  repair  and  service  station. 

The  majority  of  garages  maintain  small 
stock  rooms  for  extra  repair  parts.  Da5rton, 
Ohio,  and  Dallas,  Texas,  are  provided  with  re- 
volving funds  to  finance  purchases  of  stock  in 
bulk  when  market  conditions  are  favorable. 
Some  cities  located  in  a  manufacturing  or  dis- 
tribution center  when  delivery  facilities  are 
good  do  not  stock  repair  parts  in  bulk.  In 
some  cases,  experience  has  shown  that  the  in- 
terest on  money  invested  while  stock  is  stored 
is  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  potential  sav- 
ings of  bulk  purchases  in  advance  of  need. 

A  central  filling  station  may  be  a  source  of 
considerable  economy.     Practically  every  city 


maintains  one,  and  in  some  the  storage  tanks 
permit  purchase  of  gasoline  in  tank  car  lots. 
This  facilitates  a  saving  of  several  cents  per 
gallon  over  purchase  in  retail  quantity  upon 
need. 

Other  Cities  Establishing  Garages 

Other  cities  are  just  now  establishing  cen- 
tralized control  over  motor  vehicles.  Milwau- 
kee is  considering  such  a  project  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Dallas  has  just  completed  a  munic- 
ipal garage,  filling-station,  and  repair  shop  to 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  city  purchasing 
agent.  It  is  located  on  a  railroad  siding  with 
storage  tanks  for  handling  car-loads  of  gaso- 
line. The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment of  New  York  City  recently  appropriated 
$3,500,000   for  the   construction   of  a  central 
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motor  repair  shop,  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning,  but 
available  for  use  by  all  departments  of  the  city 
government.  Nineteen  departments,  operat- 
ing in  all  over  3,000  vehicles,  urged  the  ap- 
propriation for  a  central  repair  shop  to  super- 
sede the  28  shops  at  present  controlled  by  them 
and  now  scattered  throughout  the  city.  Cen- 
tral control  over  automotive  equipment  is  a 
"going"  subject  in  municipal  government  to- 
day. 

Representative  Systems  of  Administration 

The  writer  has  had  opportunity  to  inspect 
personally  several  different  systems  of  admin- 
istration of  municipal  garages  in  the  cities 
covered  in  this  report.  The  city  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  operates  118  motor  cars  through  the 
municipal  garage  under  supervision  of  the 
city  purchasing  department.  An  accurate  cost 
record  is  kept  for  each  car  during  each  current 
fiscal  year  and  for  its  entire  life.  Each  car 
is  assigned  a  page  in  the  accounting  ledger. 
The  repair  card  reproduced  herewith  {Figure 
3)  allocates  the  repair  cost  of  the  specific  car, 
to  its  using  department,  and  to  its  operator. 
This  serves  as  an  index  to  the  efficiency  of 
each  driver  and  checks  carelessness.  The  card 
is  certified  by  the  timekeeper,  by  the  garage 
foreman,  and  by  the  head  of  the  department 
ordering  the  repair. 

The  garage  record  (Figure  2)  constitutes 
each  car's  expense  account  with  the  city.  The 
job  number  ties  up  each  entry  with  its  repair 
card,  which  is  duly  certified  by  the  proper 
authorities.  Expenses  are  allocated  to  paint- 
trim,  batteries,  accessories,  parts,  tires,  oil  and 
gas,  sundries,  and  labor.  The  total  column 
shows  at  a  glance  the  total  up-keep  cost  for 
each  car  to  date  in  the  fiscal  year.  It  indicates 
when  a  car  has  served  its  usefulness  and  should 
be  traded  in  or  replaced. 

The  municipal  garage  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
exercises  even  closer  control  over  the  city's 
motor  equipment.  All  cars,  except  those  of 
the  street  and  fire  departments,  are  housed  in 
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the  municipal  garage  when  not  in  use.  Each 
car  "punches  out"  in  the  morning  and  "punches 
in"  at  night.  The  garage  keeps  a  daily  report 
of  all  city-owned  cars.  The  car  is  identified 
by  its  number  and  by  the  department  to  which 
it  is  assigned.  The  speedometer  reading  is 
taken  when  the  car  leaves  and  again  when  it 
returns,  and  the  mileage  is  recorded,  as  well 
as  the  gas  and  oil  issued  to  it.  Each  driver 
reports  on  a  regular  form  any  trouble  noted 
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or  repair  needed.  A  cost  ledger  sheet  is  kept 
for  each  car,  as  at  Norfolk,  and  the  up-keep 
is  charged  to  the  respective  departments.  A 
flat  rate  of  $1  per  hour  is  charged  for  repair 
work,  which  covers  salaries,  overhead  charges 
for  operation  of  garage,  and  all  expenses  other 
than  repair  material,  which  is  charged  extra. 
A  report  is  made  on  each  battery  every  ten 
days.  Every  car  is  inspected  daily  and  ser- 
viced by  an  attendant  at  night,  who  also  acts 
as  watchman.  Repair  parts  are  kept  in  a 
small  storeroom,  which  is  financed  from  a 
municipal  stores  revolving  fund.  During  the 
past  year  an  amount  equal  to  the  pay-roll  of 
the  garage  was  saved  in  wholesale  discounts 
on  Ford  parts  alone. 

In  the  city  of  Houston,  Texas,  the  munici- 
pal garage  is  operated  under  direct  supervision 
of  the  city  manager,  A  total  of  no  cars  are 
operated  out  of  the  garage,  which  includes  all 
belonging  to  the  city  except  those  of  the  police 
and  fire  departments.  Two  mechanics  and  one 
helper  are  on  the  pay-roll.  The  garage  was 
operated  last  year  for  an  average  monthly  cost 
of  $372,  which  included  salaries  and  overhead. 
By  conducting  a  central  filling-station,  gaso- 
line and  oil  are  purchased  in  large  quantities 


at  wholesale  prices,  for  an  average  saving  of 
4  cents  per  gallon  on  gasoline  and  ^o  cents  per 
gallon  on  lubricating  oil.  Tubes  are  vulcanized 
at  an  average  cost  of  3  cents  per  job.  To  re- 
charge a  battery  costs  the  city  on  an  average 
of  20  cents.  To  rebuild  a  battery  costs  about 
$9,  while  commercial  concerns  make  an  aver- 
age charge  of  $16  per  job.  The  municipal 
garage  was  constructed  under  a  viaduct  at  a 
cost  almost  negligible.  Its  operation  means 
an  estimated  annual  saving  to  the  city  of  over 
$20,000  by  reducing  repair  and  housing  cost, 
by  encouraging  greater  care  in  driving  and 
in  maintenance,  and  by  eliminating  "joy-rid- 
ing" at  the  city's  expense  through  a  strict 
surveillance  of  mileage. 

This  is  the  "motor  age"  in  city  government. 
The  cost  of  motor  equipment  and  the  expense 
of  its  maintenance  is  a  considerable  item  in  the 
annual  budget  of  most  cities  to-day.  The  suc- 
cess already  attained  by  several  cities  demon- 
strates that  centralized  control  over  motor 
equipment  is  a  leading  means  for  keeping  the 
up-keep  down. 

Acknowledgment. — For  the  foregoing  article  The 
American  City  is  indebted  to  The  Purchasing  Afjt'nt. 
which  is  publishing  the  same  material  in  its  October 
issue. 


There  Were  Speeders  Even  in  Those  Days 


THE  problem  of  fast  traffic  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one.  Those  who  have  been  to  Pompeii 
are  acquainted  with  the  blocks  across  the 
streets  which  served  the  double  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  chariots  to  a  reasonable  pace  and  the  feet 
of  the  pedestrians  dry  when  they  crossed  the  road. 
In  this  country,  a  Newport  correspondent  claims 
for  Rhode  Island  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
first  to  pass  a  traffic  ordinance.  This  occurred 
in  June,  1678,  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  Colony  reading  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  there  was  very  lately  in  the  town 
of  Newport  on  Rhode  Island  very  great  hurte 
done  to  a  small  childe  by  reason  of  exceeding  fast 
and  hard  ridinge  of  horses  in  said  town,  this 
Assembly  takeing  the  matter  into  their  searious 
consideration  and  being  desirous  for  the  future  to 
prevent  the  like  mischief,  doe  ordain,  et  cetera — 
— that  from  and  after  the  publication  hereof,  if 


any  person  or  persons  shall  presume  to  ride  on 
either  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  a  gallup  or  to  run 
speed — in  the  streets  of  Newport — said  person 
shall  for  his  offence  pay — unto  the  Treasurer  of 
said  towne  5  shillings  in  money  on  demand ;  2 
shillings  of  which  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  or 
persons  that  shall  give  information  thereof  and 
the  other  3  shillings  to  remaine  for  the  use  of  the 
said  towne." 

And  the  Town  Sergeant  was  immediately  em- 
powered by  a  special  act  to  "take  by  distraint"  the 
said  5  shillings  if  they  were  not  immediately 
forthcoming. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  curse  of  America  is 
the  desire  for  speed.  If  this  is  so,  the  curse  is 
of  ancient  lineage.  If  barely  70  years  after  the 
first  permanent  settlement  on  our  shores  it  was 
found  necessary  to  legislate  against  "speed  fiends," 
their  currency  to-day  should  not  surprise  us. 


Road  Mileage  in  the  United  States 


THERE  are  now  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
a  total  of  2,819,386  miles  of  rural  highways. 
As  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to  determine,  the  mile- 
age of  the  various  types  of  pavements  is  as  fol- 
lows: gravel,  175,000  miles;  macadam,  100,000 
miles;  sheet  asphalt,  asphaltic  concrete,  asphalt 
block  and  asphalt  macadam,  30,000  miles ;  port- 
land  cement  concrete,  27,000  miles ;  brick,  stone 
block  and  miscellaneous,  10,000  miles.  Exclusive 
of  sand-clay  roads,  there  are  now  340,000  miles 
of  paved  highways.  Forty  thousand  miles  of 
paved  roads  were  constructed  last  year.    The  con- 


struction of  asphalt  roads  during  1923  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  any  previous  year,  there  being  laid 
102,000,000  square  yards  of  asphalt  paving  on  the 
roads  and  streets  of  the  country,  compared  to 
82,700,000  square  yards  in  1922,  and  68,000,000 
square  yards  in  192 1.  The  increase  in  the  asphaltic 
types  is  due,  according  to  the  engineers,  to  recogni- 
tion of  the  shock-absorbing  and  waterproofing 
characteristics  of  asphaltic  compositions,  which 
protect  foundations  from  the  impact  of  traffic  and 
give  them  immunity  from  destruction  through 
moisture  and  temperature  changes  at  all  times  of 
the  year. 
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Combining  Traffic  and  Patrol  Service 
Without  Increasing  the  Pay-Roil 


By  William  A.  Douglas 

Commissioner  of  Public  Safely,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  methods  and  more  police  effi- 
ciency per  man  are  needed  in  many 
cities  to  cope  with  the  modern  crimi- 
nal and  with  the  reckless  motorist,  who  is 
just  as  deadly  and  who  scores  more  fre- 
quently than  the  gunman,  Utica  has  recently 
witnessed  within  its  paved  circumference  some 
highway  crimes  of  a  violent  character  made 
possible  by  the  extension  of  its  park  system 
into  an  area  without  adequate  police  patrol. 
The  problem  was  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  individual  offi- 
cer without  adding  numerical 
strength  beyond  the  city's  re- 
sources and  without  establish- 
ing a  fully  manned  and  costly 
precinct  system.  During  the 
last  six  months,  these  problems 
in  Utica  have  been  solved  or  are 
in  the  process  of  solution. 

The  paved  area  encircling  the 
city   of   Utica   has   a   length   of 
aljout  eighteen  miles.    To  shelter 
motor-cycle  officers  engaged  on 
boundary     patrol,     outposts     or 
stations   of  tapestry  brick   con- 
struction and  ornamental  design, 
ten    feet    square    and   ten    feet 
high  to  peak  of  roof,  have  been 
located  at  a  fraction  more  than 
three   miles   apart   at    strategic 
points.     Gold  lettering  on  blue 
background  identifies  them  to  the  passing  pub- 
lic as  "Police  Motor  Patrol."    Each  station  has 
a  desk,  a  chair,  a  police  blotter,  an  electric 
light,  an  electric  heater,  and  a  telephone  hav- 
ing no  direct  communication  other  than  with 
headquarters. 

The  station  is  occupied  during  daylight 
hours  by  a  foot  patrolman.  The  night  patrol 
begins  moving  at  eight  o'clock  and  the  sys- 
tem calls  for  a  motor-cycle  officer  at  each  sta- 
tion at  that  hour.  At  the  same  hour,  a  sixth 
motor-cycle  officer  reports  at  station  i  and  be- 
gins a  tour  of  the  city  boundary.  He  passes 
each  station  and  reports  to  headquarters  from 
each  of  the  five  occupied  stations  during  the 
hour  needed  for  the  tour  of  the  city's  cir- 
cumference.    He  then   finishes  his  tour   one 


station  beyond  the  complete  circle,  there  re- 
lieving the  motor-cycle  officer  at  station  2, 
The  motor  officer  at  station  2  thereupon  re- 
sumes the  boundary  patrol,  passing  and  re- 
porting as  before,  and  ending  his  tour  at  sta- 
tion 3,  where  the  patrol  is  resumed  by  the 
motor  officer  at  that  station,  thus  rotating  and 
relieving  each  officer  in  turn  during  the  night 
hours.  City  streets  paralleling  the  boundary 
line  and  within  measurable  distance  are  also 


POLICE    MOTOR    PATKOL    STATION 

The  motor-cycles  used  are  of  three  makes:  Harley-Davidson,  Indian  and 

Henderson 

covered  by  the  motor  patrol,  thus  relieving 
foot  patrolmen  in  the  outlying  districts  for 
work  nearer  the  congested  parts  of  the  city's 
night  life. 

The  system  provides  immediate  communi- 
cation between  headquarters  and  each  ave- 
nue of  escape  from  the  city.  Telephone  wires 
between  patrol  stations  and  headquarters  are 
buried  in  cable  conduits,  thus  protecting  the 
wire  service  from  outside  attack.  So  far  as 
the  writer  can  learn,  Utica  is  the  only  city 
having  a  boundary  motor  patrol  in  operation. 

The  time  when  our  residential  neighbor 
went  to  his  front  gate  to  hail  a  blue  uniform 
has  passed  and  the  value  of  the  daylight  patrol- 
man in  residential  districts  has  passed  with 
it.    Calls  for  police  service  in  our  generation 
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are  telephone  calls  direct  to  headquarters,  and 
the  problem  is  to  dispatch  prompt  relief.  A 
reserve  force  at  headquarters  is  not  always 
available  to  answer  the  many  daylight  com- 
plaints, mostly  of  a  trivial  nature,  in  the  resi- 
dential sections.  Under  the  old  system,  the 
foot  patrolman  on  the  beat  may  be  a  mile  or 
more  from  a  police  box,  and  the  complaint 
reaches  him  when  he  rings  in  a  half  hour 
or  more  later.  Under  the  new  system  which 
is  being  installed  in  Utica,  the  patrolling  offi- 
cer is  stationed  in  daylight  at  the  busiest 
street  intersection  on  his  beat.  He  thus  be- 
comes a  traffic  officer,  but  at  this  same  point 
is  a  signal  whereby  he  can  be  reached  in- 
stantly from  headquarters  and  given  com- 
plaints to  answer  from  any  part  of  his  beat. 


This  combines  traffic  service  and  quick  patrol 
service,  and  doubles  the  output  of  the  in- 
dividual police  officer  without  increasing  the 
police  pay-roll. 

Another  minor  detail  of  police  service,  much 
appreciated  by  the  trolley  traveling  public,  has 
been  adopted  in  Utica  between  the  hours  of 
five  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  at  busy 
street  intersections  in  residential  districts 
where  trolleys  are  discharging  passengers  re- 
turning from  work.  This  consists  of  the 
holding  back  by  the  patrolman  of  motor  traf- 
fic at  safety  zones  until  cleared  of  passen- 
gers, it  being  self-evident  that  the  sidewalk 
is  the  real  safety  zone  and  the  quicker  the 
pedestrian  i^s  out  of  the  traffic  area  the  quicker 
he  is  out  of  danger. 


Personal  Liability  of  Health  Officials 

By  James  A.  Tobey,  M.  S.,  LL.B. 

Administrative  Secretary,  National  Health  Council,  New  York 


PUBLIC  officials  are  often  concerned  about 
the  extent  of  their  own  personal  liability 
for  acts  done  in  the  course  of  their  offi- 
cial duties.  In  many  states  legislation  govern- 
ing such  liability  is  in  existence,  and  public 
officials  should,  of  course,  familiarize  them- 
selves with  it.  The  courts  have  also  rendered 
numerous  decisions  on  this  subject,  and  these 
express  the  law.  It  is  the  function  of  the 
courts  to  interpret  and  secure  justice  under 
the  laws  as  promulgated  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  and  enforced  by  the 
executive.  The  courts  can  render  opinions, 
however,  only  in  cases  actually  brought  before 
them  by  aggrieved  persons.  Where  there  is 
no  legislation,  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  are  applied. 

Officers  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  not 
liable,  according  to  Dillon,^  for  errors  or  mis- 
takes of  judgment  in  the  performance  of  acts 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority  as  to  which 
they  are  empowered  to  exercise  judgment  and 
discretion  in  the  manner  of  their  performance, 
in  the  absence  of  malice  or  corruption  or  a 
statutory  provision  imposing  the  liability.  The 
following  discussion  is  concerned  primarily 
with  health  officials,  but  the  principles  involved 
apply  with  equal  force  to  other  officials  act- 
ing in  a  governmental  capacity. 

A  health  official  is  an  administrative  or 
ministerial  officer,  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment he  represents,  and  as  such  has  many 
quasi-judicial   functions.     He  cannot  be  held 


EHllon's    "Municipal    Corporations,"    page    771. 


individually  liable  for  any  act  which  is  essen- 
tial for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the 
public,  but  in  performing  his  duties  he  must 
be  reasonable  and  prudent.  For  a  mere  error 
of  judgment  he  will  not  be  held  liable,  but  if 
he  is  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  oppressive,  or 
malicious  in  doing  his  work  and  thus  causes 
injuries  to  persons,  or  property,  he  will  be 
liable.' 

As  an  example  of  a  reasonable  exercise  of 
power  by  a  health  officer,  there  may  be  cited 
mistakes  of  quarantine.  Where  an  individual 
was  isolated  under  the  belief  that  he  had  small- 
pox, though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not 
have  it.  members  of  the  local  board  of  health 
were  held  by  the  highest  court  of  Iowa  not 
to  be  liable  for  this  error.*  So  too,  a  health 
officer  in  New  Jersey  was  held  not  personally 
liable  for  quarantining  for  scarlet  fever  after 
four  physicians  had  diagnosed  it  as  such, 
though  it  turned  out  not  to  be  this  disease.* 

An  early  (1874)  Maine  case  held  that  an 
owner  could  not  recover  from  a  health  officer 
who  had  compelled  him  to  remove  the  wall- 
paper from  a  room  where  a  smallpox  patient 
had  been  confined,  although  considerable  evi- 
dence was  introduced  to  the  effect  that  such 
removal  was  unnecessary."    It  is  possible  that 

2  Crayton  v.  Larabee,  220  N.  Y.  498,  116  N.  E.  Sng, 
L.  R.  A.  1918  E.  432.  Bellows  v.  Raynor,  207  N.  Y. 
389,  101  N.  E.  181.  Raymond  v.  Fish,  51  Conn.  80,'  50 
Am.   R.   3.     See  also  note,   24   A.    L.   R.   794. 

'Beaks  v.  Dickenson  County,  131  la.  444,  108  N.  W 
311.   6  L.  R.  A.    (N.   S.)   831.  9  Ann.  Cas.  812. 

*  Valentine  v.  Englewood,  76  Jf.  J.  L.  509,  71  Atl.  844, 
19  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  262.  16  Ann.  Cos.  731,  and  see 
Forbes  v.  Escamfcia  County  Board  of  Health,  28  Fla. 
26,  9  So.  862,  13  L.  R.  A.  649. 
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such  a  requirement  to-day,  in  light  of  our 
modern  knowledge,  would  be  held  unreason- 
able. However,  the  general  rule  of  law  would 
be  the  same. 

Other  cases  have  held  no  liability  for  fail- 
ure to  remove  a  smallpox  patient  from  a 
house,"  for  quarantine  of  a  vessel  on  account 
of  the  prevalence  of  disease  at  the  port,^  for 
fumigating  a  millinery  shop,*  for  failure  to 
provide  a  nurse  as  required  by  law,"  and  for 
the  exclusion  of  an  unvaccinated  child  from 
school."*  So,  too,  where  a  health  officer  merely 
carries  out  the  orders  of  his  board  he  is  not 
liable."  But  where  a  health  officer  was  negli- 
gent in  quarantining  patients  in  a  tent  in  cold, 
damp  weather,  so  as  to  aggravate  their  disease 
and  cause  death,  he  is  liable."  In  a  recent 
Kansas  case,  it  was  said  by  the  Court:  "The 
law,  no  less  than  humanity,  requires  humane 
and  decent  treatment  of  those  who  must  be 
segregated  from  their  usual  conveniences  and 
friends,  and  whoever  acts  with  utter  disregard 
of  this  requirement  renders  himself  liable.'"' 

When  a  health  officer  does  acts  in  excess  of 
his  authority,  he  is  generally  liable  as  an  in- 
dividual. For  instance,  a  recent  (1921)  Michi- 
gan case  held  that  a  health  officer  was  liable 
in  damages  for  causing  a  girl  to  1)e  examined 
for  venereal  disease,  although  he  did  not  have 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  she  was 
infected.  It  turned  out,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  she  did  have  gonorrhea,  but  the  court 
maintained  that  there  was  no  legal  justifica- 

^  Seavey   v.    Preble,    64    Me.    120. 

'Whidden  v.  Cheever,  69  N.  H.  142,  44  Atl.  908.  76 
Am.   S.    R.   154. 

''  Compagnie  Frangaise  de  Navigation  a  Vapeur  v. 
State  Board  of  Health,  51  La.  Ann.  645,  25  So.  591. 
56   L.   R.  A.   795,  72  Am.   S.  R.   458. 

*  Allison   V.    Cash,   143   Ky.    679,   137   S.   W.    245. 

»  Rohn  V.  Osmun,  143  Mich.  68,  106  N.  W.  697  5  L 
R.   A.    (N.   S.)    635. 

loZucht  V.  King,  225  S.  W.  267,  affirmed  260  U.  S. 
174. 

"  Kirby  v.  Harker,  143   la.  478,  121   N.  W.   1071 

^2  Aaron  v.   Broiles,   64   Tex.    316,   53   Am.   Rep.   764. 

"Moody  V.  Wickersham,  111  Kan.  770,  207  P  847 
24   A.   L.   R.   794.  '  * 

"  Rock  V.  Carney,  216  Mich.  280,  185  N.  W  798  22 
A.  L.  R.  1178. 

16  Beers  v.  Board  of  Health,  25  La.  Ann.  1132,  48  Am. 
Rep.    256. 

i»  Brown  v.  Murdock,  140  Mass.  314,  3  N.  E  208- 
Hersey  v.  Chapin,  162  Mass.  176,  38  N.  E.  442;  Barry 
V.  Smith,  191  Mass.  78,  77  N.  E.  1099,  5  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.) 
1028.  But  no  liability  where  owner  executes  a  lease- 
Sallmger   v.    Smith,    192    Mass.    317,    78   N.    E     479 

"Overmyer  v.  Barnett,  70  Ind.  App,  569,  123  N.  E 
654. 


tion  for  the  examination,  as  there  was  no  tes- 
timony showing  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
health  officer."  A  president  of  a  board  of 
health  was  held  personally  liable  for  arbi- 
trarily ordering  fumigation  of  a  vessel, 
although  it  had  a  clean  bill  of  health  and 
had  not  come  from  an  infected  port."  Health 
officials  have  also  been  held  liable  for  injuries 
during  the  unauthorized  use  of  a  dwelling  as 
a  hospital,"  for  unwarranted  flooding  of  land," 
and  for  neglect  in  preventing  the  sale  of  im- 
pure milk." 

When  a  health  officer  destroys  property  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
health,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  and 
could  by  no  means  be  reasonably  so  considered, 
he  is  liable."  As  was  remarked  in  a  New 
York  case,  "Whoever  abates  a  nuisance,  un- 
less acting  under  court  order,  does  so  at  his 
peril  and  must  prove  the  nuisance."^  In  1890 
in  Massachusetts,  the  members  of  a  board  of 
health  ordered  certain  horses  to  be  killed  on 
the  supposition  that  they  had  glanders.  It 
turned  out  that  they  did  not  have  this  disease, 
and  the  members  were  held  liable.  It  was 
their  business  to  ascertain  the  exact  facts 
and  they  were  negligent  in  not  doing  so." 
In  a  similar  connection,  live  stock  commission- 
ers were  liable  for  the  destruction  of  healthy 
cattle  by  mistake." 

Health  officers,  like  all  other  public  officers, 
are  not  ordinarily  individually  responsible  for 
the  negligence  of  those  whom  they  are  obliged 
to  employ.  If,  however,  the  fault  of  the 
subordinate  is  due  to  the  connivance  of  the 
superior,  the  latter  may  be  held  liable.  The 
health  officer  is  never  personally  liable  for  con- 
tracts which  he  is  authorized  to  make,  and 
is  not  liable  on  ultra  vires  contracts,  provided 
there  is  no  fraud  or  actual  deception.**  It  is 
a  well-known  rule  of  law  that  the  municipality 
itself  is  never  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  offi- 
cers when  performing  governmental  functions. 


IS  McKenzie   v.    Royal    Dairy,    35   Wash.    390. 

"  Lowe  V.  Conroy,  120  Wis.  151,  97  N.  W  942  66 
L.  R.  A.  907,  102  Am.  S.   R.  983,  1  Ann.  Cas.  341    ' 

="•  People  ex  rel.  Copcutt  v.  Board  of  Health,  140  N  Y 
^'  ,^5..^-   ^-   ^^^'   23    L.   R.   A.    481,   37   Am.   S.    R.    522. 

-1  Miller  V.  Horton,  152  Mass.  540,  26  N.  E  100  10 
L.   R.   A.   116,  23  Am.   S.   R.   850. 

o  '^^^^'■„^^"  ''■  ^^^'^'   138   111.  48,  29  N.   E.  854,  32  Am. 
b.   K.    113. 

^  1    Dillon,    Municipal    Corporations,    776, 
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Pictures  Arouse  City  Planning  Emulation 


TYPE    or    BUILDINGS    THAT    PROPOSED    STREET 
BETWEEN   MAIN   STREET   AND   COLUMBUS    AVE- 
NUE, SPRINGriELD,   WOULD   GO   THROUGH 


THE      PROPOSED      STREET      WOULD      MAKE      A 

WOJIDERFUL       APPROACH      TO       SPRINGFIELD'S 

CAMPANILE 


SPRINGFIELD      NOW      GETS     NO 
VISXA  QF  TmS  CAMPANILE 


THE  recently  published  City  Plan  for  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
effective  use  of  local  pictures  and  maps,  in 
combination  with  views  from  other  cities,  to  stimu- 
late public  approval  of  a  city  planning  program. 
The  report  consists  of  thirteen  chapters,  each  of 
which  contains  numerous  definite  recommendations 
as  to  procedure.  These  chapter  headings  are :  The 
Plan;  Building  Zones  (Municipal  Control  of  the 
Use  of  Private  Property)  ;  Railroads ;  Thorough- 
fares and  Parkways;  Transit,  Street  C^rs  and 
Busses ;  Downtown  Traffic ;  Water-Front  Develop- 
ment ;  Parks  and  Reservations ;  Playgrounds  and 
Recreation;  Distribution  of  Schools  and  Other 
Public  Buildings ;  Civic  Center ;  Civic,  Educa- 
tional, and  Art  Center ;  Tax  Equalization. 

In  making  available  for  the  readers  of  The 
American  City  the  half-tone  illustrations  here 
shown,  J.  T.  Woodruff,  Engineer-Secretary  of  the 
Planning  Board,  cites  the  following  important  ac- 
complishments since  the  printing  of  the  report: 

Parks 

Oak  Grove   Park  purchased,'  221   acres. 

Mill  River  Park. — Part  of  this  land  near  Locust  Street 
given  for  park. 

Eastern  Extension  of  Forest  Park. — About  48  acres 
given  to   city  for  park. 

Watersliops  Pond  Park. — About  600  feet  frontage  given 
to  city  as  start  of  this  project. 

Atwater  Park. — 108  acres  given  to  city.  Now  pending 
action   of   Chicopec    City   Government. 

Dimmock  Pond  Park. — Given  for  park  by  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates. 

Parkways 

Riverfront  Parkway.— Appropriation  passed  for  ac- 
quisition of  land  from  Chicopec  to  West  Street,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  mile,  or  nearly  one-qtiarter  of  whole 
river  frontage. 

Garland  Terrace,  Gifford  Street  and  Winnipeg  Street 
Parkway. — This  street  layout  accepted  by  Hoard  of  Sur- 
vey and   plans  filed. 

Pearl  Street  to  Bridge  Street  diagonal  cut-off  and 
widening. 

Thoroughfare   Extensions 

Extension  of  Plumtrce  Road 
to  Wilbraham   Road. 

State  Street  widening  of  road- 
way,   Main    to    Chestnut    Street. 

Chestnut  Street  widening  from 
Taylor  to   Lyman   Street. 

Winter   Street   to   be  extended. 

Building  line  on  Oakland 
Street,  Belmont  Avenue  to  Allen 
Street. 

Downtown  traffic  control  by 
one-way  street  method,  as  shown 
in  Chapter  VI,  adopted  by  city 
and    in   effect. 

Corners  of  Orange  and  Oak- 
land Streets  cut  back  and 
rounded  to  lessen  accident 
danger. 

Schools 
New  scliool  to  be  erected  near 
Hancock  and   Hickory    Streets. 

New  $225,000  Central  Street 
Junior  High  School  project 
abandoned  because  Planning 
Board  study  showed  it  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

Fire-Stations 
New    fire-station    located    and 
under  construction   in   high-valuc 
district. 


SKETCH    SHOWING    VISTA    IF 
PROJECT  IS  CARRIED  OUT 
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THAMES,    LONDON,    BTVEE   FRONT 


A  RIVER  WALL  AT  BUDAPEST 


THE   RIVER   FRONT   AS   A   SETTING   FOR   PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


RIVER    FRONT    PROMENADE,    BUDAPEST 


-..- 
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PLEASURE  USE  OF  THAMES  AT  HAMPTON  COURT, 
LONDON 


A  PLAN   EXECUTED — PRAGUE  FROM  THE   RTVEB 


A  RIVER  WALL  IN  PARIS 


A  RIVER  FRONT  PROMENADE  AT  BRATSLAV 


For  the  illustrations  on  this  and  the  preceding  page,  The   American  City  is  indebted  to  the  Planning  Board  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  consulting  engineers;  Frederick  Law  Ulmsted,  spectal  advxser 


New    Municipal    Building 
Houses  Town  and  Village  Offices 
and  Police  and  Fire  Departments 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. — This  village  of  some  7,000 
population,  now  in  its  second  year  under  a  munici- 
pal manager,  has  erected  a  municipal  building 
costing  $53,000  exclusive  of  the  land.  It  is  a 
two-story  brick  structure  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, with  reinforced  concrete  and  granite  trim- 
mings. The  ground  dimensions  are  60  by  75 
feet  and  the  lot  was  bought  for  $15,000. 

The  northern  half  of  the  building  is  devoted 
entirely  to  the  fire  department,  whose  equipment 


ST.  JOHNSBITRY'S  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUHiBIKG 


consists  of  a  motor  chemical  truck,  a  motor  hook 
and  ladder  truck,  and  a  motor  truck  for  surplus 
hose.  The  big  room  on  the  first  floor  has  a  floor 
of  reinforced  cement,  the  doors  open  automatically, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  room  is  the  oflfice  of  the 
chief.  On  the  second  floor  is  a  large  recreation 
room,  measuring  about  30  x  60  feet,  for  tTie  paid 
department  of  six  members,  with  a  pool  table, 
a  victrola,  easy  chairs  and  the  current  magazines. 
In  the  center  of  this  room  is  the  brass  pole  so 
essential  for  a  quick  getaway.  In  the  rear  are 
the  sleeping  quarters,  equipped  with  shower-baths 
and  all  modern  conveniences. 

The  soutTi  side  of  the  first  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  town  clerk  and  treasurer  and  his  two  assistants. 
Here  there  is  a  fire-proof  vault,  12  x  16  feet  and 
20  feet  high,  built  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
solid  steel.  Back  of  these  offices  are  the  police 
headquarters.  The  village  lock-up  has  been  given 
up  and  now  all  prisoners  are  kept  in  the  county 
jail  only  a  short  distance  from  the  municipal 
building. 

A  broad  stairway  at  the  front  and  on  the  right 
of  the  first  floor  corridor  leads  to  the  second 
floor,  where  are  the  offices  of  Town  Manager 
Ralph  D.  Sherry,  a  room  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
several  suites  of  offices,  one  of  which  has  already 


been  rented  for  commercial  purposes.  The  base- 
ment contains  the  heating  apparatus,  a  spare  vault 
for  storing  town  records  which  extend  back  nearly 
150  years,  and  a  large  room  for  drying  the  fire 
hose. 

Aside  from  the  big  room  containing  the  fire 
apparatus,  the  interior  is  finished  in  hard  pine 
stained  to  represent  gumwood,  with  hardwood 
floors. 

Before  the  municipal  building  was  erected,  the 
police  headquarters  were  in  one  portion  of  the 
village,  the  fire  department  on  leased  land  in  an- 
other place,  and  the  town  and  village  offices  in  a 
third  block.  Now  they  are  all  under  one  roof 
in  a  building  which  is  a  credit  to 
the  community. 

ARTHUR  F.   STONE. 

Warehouse  Rehabilitated  as 
Municipal  Building 

Lynchburg,  Va. — Prior  to  the 
year  1923  the  municipal  offices  of 
Lynchburg  were  situated  in  sev- 
eral widely  scattered  locations 
throughout  the  city — with  obvious 
disadvantages,  especially  in  costly 
maintenance  and  in  lack  of  co- 
ordination. 

Thirty-four  years  ago  nearly 
one-half  of  a  city  block,  known 
as  the  Friends  Warehouse  prop- 
erty, was  purchased  by  the  city 
and  used  for  a  storage  and  junk 
yard.  Later,  part  of  the  property 
was  used  as  a  fire  station  and  the 
rest  was  rented.  The  erection  of 
a  city  hall  on  this  property  has 
been  occasionally  agitated  since 
that  time. 
Recently  Lynchburg  adopted  the  city  manager 
form  of  government,  and  its  aff^airs  have  been 
administered  on  a  strictly  conservative  basis.  Al- 
though a  yearly  construction  program  of  about 
a  quarter-million  dollars  has  been  carried  out, 
this  along  with  general  operating  expenses  has 
been  financed  from  current  revenues.  This  con- 
dition is  mentioned  to  give  the  proper  slant  on 
Lynchburg's  mental  attitude. 

Advocates  of  a  costly  municipal  building  were 
confronted  with  the  question  of  whether  the  city 
would  be  justified  in  issuing  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  bonds  for  such  a  structure, 
and  by  so  doing  increase  the  annual  outlays  some 
$15,000  to  $25,000  to  provide  interest  and  upkeep, 
aside  from  sinking  fund  requirements ;  or  whether 
there  was  justification  for  curtailing  a  much- 
needed  program  of  street,  sewer  and  sidewalk  im- 
provements, which  would  be  necessary  were  such 
a  project  financed  from  current  revenues. 

Instead  of  adopting  either  alternative,  it  was 
decided,  on  recommendation  of  the  City  Manager, 
to  rehabilitate  the  old  Friends  Warehouse.  Ac- 
cordingly, plans  were  drawn  up  and  work  com- 
menced late  in  November,  1922.  Construction  was 
sufficiently  completed  to  permit  all  administrative 
offices,  except  the  Public  Welfare  and  Police  De- 
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FRIENDS   WAREHOUSE  AND  FIRE  STATION  NO.    3,   LYNCHBURG,   VA.,    BEFORE   ALTERATION 


:  1  |.«^fis 


THE  COMPLETED  MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  IN  LYNCHBURG 
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partments,  to  occupy  the  new  quarters  in  February 
following.  The  No.  3  Fire  Station  was  also  com- 
pletely remodelled,  the  basement  of  which, 
formerly  a  storage  cellar,  blacksmith  shop  and 
junk  yard,  now  houses  the  Municipal  Court,  sev- 
eral offices  and  the  detention  cells. 

Plans  for  the  two-story  building  were  prepared 
by  a  local  architect.  A  local  contractor  furnished 
his  labor  organization  and  equipment.  All  ma- 
terials were  furnished  by  the  city,  and  the  con- 
struction was  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

'  Besides  the  boiler-  and  fuel-rooms,  fire-proof 
ivaults,  battery  room  and  fire-  and  police-signal 
!room,  over  forty  other  offices  have  been  provided. 
I  R.  W.  B.   HART, 

Director  of  Public  Works. 

Rounding  of  Business  Corners  to 
Provide  Traffic  Relief 

Ottawa,  Ont. — A  difficult  situation,  herewith 
•illustrated,  at  the  corner  of  Rideau  and  Sussex 
Streets,  Ottawa,  may  be  of  interest  to  town  plan- 
'ners  and  civic  authorities.  In  this  case,  a  very 
much  needed  widening  of  a  traffic  artery  could 
be  obtained  only  by  bringing  the  curb  up  to  the 
jCorner  pier  of  the  Daly  Building. 
i  Arrangements  were  made  to  obtain  alterations 
in  the  building  on  the  ground  floor  at  this  corner, 
so  as  to  admit  of  passing  the  sidewalk  within  the 

V 


]^1DEAU      6T. 


CORNER     ROUNDED     BY     PASSING     SIDEWALK 
WITHIN   THE  BUILDING 


building,  behind  the  corner  pier.  The  result  has 
proved  very  satisfactory  and  the  work  has  not 
been  expensive,  comparatively  speaking. 

The  method  adopted  was  the  only  means  whereby 
this  improvement  could  be  obtained  short  of  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  expropriating  the  corner 
of  a  large  office  building.  The  Ottawa  Plan  Com- 
mission has  other  business  corners  in  view  for 
similar  treatment,  some  of  which  are  under 
negotiation. 

Work  of  this  kind,  as  a  beginning  of  town  plan- 
ning relief,  is  proving  of  great  value  in  convinc- 
ing the  business  element  of  the  city  that  town 
planning  is  a  practical  and  economic  method  of 
advancing  business  interests,  as  well  as  making  the 
town  a  better  place  for  home  interests  and  values. 

In  all  new  subdivisions  of  land  the  Ottawa  Plan 
Commission    is    insisting    upon    provisions    being 
made  in  the  layout  for  the  rounding  of  corners. 
JOHN  M.  KITCHEN, 
Office    of    Town    Planning    Commission,    City    Jlall. 

A  Traffic  School  for  Violators 
of  Traffic  Rules 

Kansas  City,  Kans. — In  the  summer  of  1923 
this  city  was  hit  by  an  epidemic  known  as  the 
"speed  craze."  Hundreds  of  people  were  brought 
into  the  police  court  and  fined,  with  practically 
no  results.  One  day  a  youn^  man  came  to  my 
office  wanting  to  know  what  he  had  been  fined  for. 
His  attention  was  called  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  city  ordinance,  and  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
ordinance  was  handed  him  to  read.  He  asked  for 
permission  to  take  the  pamphlet  with  him.  I 
then  concluded  that  hundreds  of  speeders  violated 
the  ordinance,  not  through  wilfulness,  but  through 
ignorance.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  getting  as 
many  people  as  possible  to  read  the  ordinances. 
When  a  speeder  was  brought  into  court,  and  when 
after  hearing  the  evidence  I  found  that  no  one  was 
injured  nor  any  property  damage  sustained  and 
that  the  violation  was  the  result  of  ignorance,  I 
would  continue  the  speeder's  case  for  a  week  or 
ten  days.  During  that  period  I  would  require  the 
speeder  to  look  up  the  statistics  on  insurance 
rates,  the  number  of  people  killed  and  injured,  the 
number  confined  in  hospitals,  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  graves  and  funerals,  and  would  give  him 
a  pamphlet  containing  the  traffic  ordinance  to 
study.  When  his  case  was  again  set  for  trial,  he 
would  be  required  to  give  me  the  information  re- 
quested, and,  under  the  instruction  of  a  member 
of  the  Legal  Department  of  the  city,  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  the  ordinance.  If  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  ordinance 
and  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  he 
would  either  be  fined  and  paroled  or  his  case  con- 
tinued pending  good  behavior.  , 

On  one  occasion  a  traffic  student,  after  passing 
a  good  examination,  suggested  that  all  violators 
l>e  required  to  direct  traffic  under  the  supervision 
of  a  traffic  officer.  This  was  done,  and  as  a  re- 
sult I  was  given  a  number  of  valuable  ideas,  from 
which  I  prepared  for  the  press  a  list  of  "don'ts" 
for  car  drivers  and  pedestrians,  which,  together 
with  the  ordinance,  were  taught  in  the  scliools  of 
this  city. 

The  results,  though  not  an  absolute  cure,  have 
proved  very  satisfactory.  I  dare  say  there  are  more 
people  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  (120,000),  who  know 
the  traffic  ordinance  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
car  driver  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  size  in 
the  United  States.    During  1924  we  have  not  had 
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nearly  the  trouble  with  speeders  that  we  had  in 
1923.  Then  all  three  of  our  metropolitan  papers 
carried   daily  stories  .on  the  speeders  and   traffic 


violators;  to-day  two  of  the  papers  scarcely  make 
any  mention  of  the  subject. 

H.    S.    ROBERTS, 
Police   Judge. 


Electrocution  of  Stray  Dogs 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  notice  in  your  August  issue  a  little  article 
on  "A  Proposed  Municipal  Program  for 
Rabies  Control." 

We  have  a  method  here  that  we  believe  to 
be  the  first  of  its  kind  anywhere;  I  am  quite 
sure  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Georgia.  We 
recently  passed  a  very  stringent  dog  ordinance, 
requiring  all  dogs  to  be  inoculated  against 
rabies  and  tagged.  After  a  certain  date  all 
dogs  caught  without  tags  are  sent  to  the  city 
pound  for  dogs,  held  there  four  days,  and 
then  killed  unless  claimed  by  the  owner.  We 
have  developed  a  unique  method  of  impound- 
ing and  killing.  We  built  a  pound  with  five 
compartments  having  concrete  floors  and  well 
constructed  Each  compartment  has  a  tag  and 
number;  number  five  each  day  is  the  compart- 
ment containing  dogs  to  be  killed. 

After  some  experimentation  with  the  injec- 
tion of  strychnine  and  other  poisons,  we  decided 
that  electrocution  was  the  quickest,  most  effec- 
tive and  least  painful  method  of  killing.  We 
devised  what  might  be  called  an  electric  chair 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  six  dogs  at 


a  time.  This  device,  developed  by  H.  A. 
Miller,  consists  of  a  collar  of  copper  brads 
that  extend  just  far  enough  to  make  contact 
with  the  hide  of  the  dog.  The  dog  is  wet 
with  a  garden  hose  just  before  the  collar  is 
clamped  on,  and  stands  on  a  metal  sheet  when 
the  current  is  applied.  Mr.  Miller  claims  that 
the  operation  takes  1-180  millionth  of  a  sec- 
ond to  kill  a  dog;  I  am  not  prepared  to  dis- 
pute with  him  on  this  score. 

We  have  killed  260  dogs  on  this  outfit,  and 
have  inoculated  and  tagged  746.  W.  C.  How- 
ard, Superintendent,  Sanitary  Department, 
has  direction  of  the  pound  and  killing  appara- 
tus because  of  the  fact  that  he  operates  the 
municipal  incinerator,  where  the  bodies  of 
the  dogs  are  burned. 

This  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  city,  un- 
der the  writer's  suggestion  and  direction,  on 
account  of  the  prevailing  rabies  in  other  sec- 
tions. Not  a  single  case  of  rabies  has  been 
reported  since  we  began  enforcement. 

W.  AUSTIN  SMITH, 

City   Manager. 

Albany,  Ga.,  August  19,  1924. 


THE  MERCirUL  EXECUTION  OF  UNCLAIMED  DOOS 
1.    The  detention  house.     2.    The  collar  hy  which  the  current  is  applied.     3.    Before  the  current  is  turned  on, 

4.   A  few  seconds  later 
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Burning  Oil  Under  Municipal  Power- 

Plant  Boilers 


By  W.  F.  Schaphorst,  M.  E. 


OIL  burning  cannot  cure  all  ills,  hence 
municipal  officials  should  not  be  over- 
enthusiastic  in  installing  oil-burning 
equipment.  Oil  burners  cannot  improve  a 
boiler.  All  a  burner  can  do  is  to  improve 
combustion  and  generate  more  heat  in  the  fur- 
nace per  dollar.  After  the  heat  is  generated 
the  duty  of  the  boiler  is  to  absorb  as  much 
of  the  heat  as  possible.  If  the  boiler  is  cov- 
ered with  soot  or  filled  with  scale  it  is  no  fault 
of  the  burner,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
boiler  will  perform  any  better  with  oil  for 
fuel  than  with  coal. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  compare  the  cost 
of  oil  with  the  cost  of  coal,  because  of  the 
many  factors  that  must  be  considered.  Thus, 
to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  oil  "in  the  fur- 
nace," the  following  items  usually  enter:  pur- 
chase price;  freight  and  demurrage;  trucking; 
unloading  and  pumping;  storage,  pumping  to 
burner  system;  possible  leakage  or  other 
losses;  heating  in  burner  system;  mainte- 
nance; air  or  steam  for  combustion;  interest 
and  depreciation  on  the  entire  outlay;  insur- 
ance and  boiler-room  labor.  Similarly,  when 
computing  the  cost  of  coal,  all  items  involved 
in  getting  the  coal  "into  the  furnace"  must 
be  included. 

An  approximate  rule,  which  is  easy  to  re- 
member, is  "Divide  the  cost  of  coal  in  dollars 
per  long  ton  (2,240  lbs.)  by  2.  If  the  result 
is  greater  than  the  cost  of  oil  in  cents  per  gal- 
lon it  will  pay  to  burn  oil."  This  rule  should 
not  be  depended  upon  entirely  as  there  are 
many  factors  to  be  considered. 

Recent  quotations  giving  the  maximum 
prices  for  fuel  oils  in  the  OH  &  Gas  Journal 
are: 

Chicago     District     $  .80       maximum  per  bbl. 

Kansas    District    96  "  "      " 

Oklahoma    District    75  "  "      " 

North    Texas    District 80  "  ••  «« 

North    Louisiana    District....  .85  "  "      " 

Arkansas    District     .035^  "  "  gal. 

Gulf    Coast    District 04  ^^  "  "  " 

Pennsylvania    District     .05  "  <«  «■ 

There  is  not  a  great  difference  in  heat 
values  of  fuel  oils,  the  average  value  being 
18,500  B.t.u, 


Advantages  of  Oil  Burning 

Municipal  officials  and  engineers  are  natu- 
rally interested  in  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  using  fuel  oil  under  boilers. 
All  sides  should  be  carefully  considered  be- 
fore making  any  drastic  and  expensive  altera- 
tions in  one's  plant.  The  following  list  in- 
cludes most  of  the  advantages  of  oil  burning: 

1.  Oil  burning  makes  it  possible  to  put  boilers 
into  operation  more  quickly  than  with  coal. 

2.  Heat  can  be  instantly  shut  off  in  case  of 
tube  rupture  or  other  accident. 

3.  There  is  no  banking  of  fires. 

4.  Boiler  settings  are  more  easily  maintained 
because  there  is  no  vibration  due  to  stokers,  con- 
veyors, doors,  coal,  shovels,  slice  bars,  shaking 
grates,  etc. 

5.  Furnace  linings  suffer  no  damage  due  to 
firing-tools,  grate-bars,  or  clinkers. 

6.  Because  of  the  uniform  heat  obtained  from 
oil  firing  there  is  no  damaging  effect  on  crown- 
sheets  and  tubes  as  is  the  case  when  coal  is  used 
for  fuel. 

7.  Better  combustion  is  obtainable. 

8.  It  is  easier  to  control  the  air  with  oil  firing 
by  means  of  automatic  damper  regulation,  result- 
ing in  more  perfect  combustion. 

9.  Oil  fires  never  have  to  be  "pulled." 

10.  No  pulverizing  is  necessary,  hence  the  cost 
of  that  labor  and  machinery  is  saved. 

11.  Oil  does  not  diminish  in  heat  value  during 
storage. 

12.  Oil  is  not  screened  in  order  to  "select  lumps 
of  the  same  size." 

13.  Less  power  is  required  to  operate  the 
mechanical  draft. 

14.  Oil  requires  only  about  one-half  the  space 
occupied  by  coal  of  the  same  heat  value.  It  is  25 
per  cent  less  in  weight  for  equal  heat  value  and 
possesses  35  per  cent  more  heating  value  per 
pound. 

15.  Oil  does  not  crumble  or  deteriorate  in 
storage. 

16.  Oil  does  not  ignite  spontaneously. 

17.  Since  oil  does  not  pulverize  or  form  dust 
there  is  no  danger  of  dust  explosions. 

18.  Because  of  more  complete  combustion 
there  is  seldom  any  smoke  when  the  plant  is  prop- 
erly operated. 

19.  Less  heat  is  lost  up  the  stack  because  less 
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air  is  required  for  complete  combustion.  The 
cleaner  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  is  bound  to 
absorb  more  heat  than  with  coal. 

20.  Less  steam  is  consumed  for  soot  cleaning 
because  tubes  do  not  need  to  be  cleaned  as  often. 

21.  Less  labor  is  required  for  soot  cleaning. 

22.  Smaller  chimneys  may  be  used  because  of 
the  smaller  amount  of  air  used.  In  new  construc- 
tion this  sometimes  reduces  the  first  cost  appre- 
ciably. 

23.  When  ashes  and  live  coals  drop  through 
the  grate  they  are  hot  and  the  heat  in  them  is 
lost.  There  is  no  such  loss  with  fuel  oil  because 
there  is  no  ash  or  live  coal. 

24.  For  variable  load  conditions  fuel  oil  is 
ideal.  It  enables  boilers  to  take  care  of  sudden 
changes  in  loads. 

25.  Because  of  the  preference  for  oil  burning 
by  most  engineers,  a  higher  grade  engineer  is  often 
obtainable  for  the  same  money. 

26.  Uniform  steam  pressure  is  more  easily 
maintained  throughout  the  day. 

27.  No  ashes  or  soot  are  scattered  over  the 
surrounding  neighborhood. 

2d>.  Increased  boiler  output  with  fuel  oil  may 
save  the  cost  of  an  additional  boiler.  It  is  claimed 
by  one  burner  manufacturer  that  boiler  output  is 
often  increased  as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

29.  Two  men  can  do  the  firing  with  oil  burners 
which  with  coal  would  probably  require  nine  men. 
A  few  pumps  operated  by  a  small  number  of 
men  do  away  with  a  larger  number  of  stokers, 
coal-passers,  ash-handlers,  etc. 

30.  Oil  is  seldom  handled  by  hand.  It  is 
mechanically  pumped  into  storage  tanks  located 
in  out-of-the-way  places.  The  fuel  oil  storage- 
tank  may  be  located  farther  away  from  boilers 
than  would  be  practical  in  the  case  of  coal  storage. 

31.  Greater  cleanliness  is  possible  in  and  about 
the  plant  and  municipality  because  of  the  absence 
of  coal  and  ash  dust. 

32.  There  are  no  ashes  to  be  removed,  con- 
sequently the  cost  of  removal,  storage,  and  the 
cost  of  equipment  for  handling  ashes,  are  saved. 

Zi.  Oil  is  more  easily  controlled  in  combustion 
than  is  coal.  It  can  be  made  to  respond  almost 
instantly  to  a  peak-load  demand. 

34.  Maximum  boiler  capacity  is  more  easily 
maintained  with  oil.  This  permits  extra  steam 
to  be  used,  if  necessary,  during  long  cold  spells. 

35.  Oil-firing  apparatus  is  maintained  at  less 
expense  than  coal-fired  apparatus.  There  is 
practically  no  wear  and  tear  on  oil-firing  equip- 
ment. , 

36.  Higher  boiler  efficiency  is  possible  with 
fuel  oil. 

37.  With  more  time  at  his  disposal,  the  engineer 
can  give  better  attention  to  other  details,  thereby 
further  increasing  the  general  efficiency  and  safety 
of  the  plant. 

38.  No  opening  of  furnace  doors  is  necessary 
for  firing  or  cleaning,  consequently  there  is  no 
sudden  inrush  of  cold  air  and  no  temporary  heat 
loss  due  to  excess  air. 

39.  Boilers  are  longer  lived  because  of  the 
elimination  of  strains  caused  by  suddenly  opened 
fire  doors  and  the  inrush  of  cold  air. 

40.  The  "human  factor"  is  less  prominent  with 
oil  burning  after  adjustments  are  once  made. 

41.  Oil  burners  may  be  installed  in  almost  any 
positiorii — horizontal,   vertical   or   oblique. 


The  Disadvantages  of  Oil  Burning    . 

The  preceding  list  possesses,  of  course,  only 
the  favorable  side  of  oil  burning.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  disadvantages  has  been  prepared 
and,  although  less  impressive  as  to  length, 
should  be  given  equally  careful  study: 

1.  There  are  many  unreasonable  laws  in  some 
cities  governing  the  storage  of  oil.  This  often 
makes  its  storage  more  expensive  than  the  stor- 
age of  coal. 

2.  Oil  cannot  be  "dumped  upon  the  ground" 
as  can  coal.  Oil  will  "leak,"  whereas  coal  will 
not.  The  first  cost  of  oil  storage-tanks  is  there- 
fore generally  greater  than  the  first  cost  of  coal 
bins. 

3.  Tank  wagons  and  cars  are  necessary  for 
hauling  oil  while  coal  can  be  hauled  in  almost  any 
vehicle. 

4.  Long-time  oil  contracts  are  not  so  readily 
obtainable  as  are  long-time  coal  contracts. 

5.  Heaters  are  not  necessary  for  feeding  coal. 

6.  Less  power  is  required  for  feeding  coal. 

7.  Coal  does  not  evaporate. 

8.  Coal  combustion  is  less  noisy  than  steam- 
jet   oil   combustion. 

Types  of  Burners 

When  consfdering  the  changing  over  to  oil 
burning  and  selecting  a  burner,  it  will  pay  to 
consider  all  details  carefully.  There  are  vast 
differences  in  burners.  A  type  that  will  give 
excellent  service  in  one  furnace  will  not  do 
well  in  another  unless  the  conditions  are  right. 
Burners  are  to  be  had  to  take  care  of  differ- 
ent grades  of  oil,  such  as  Mexican  crude,  tar 
or  fuel  oils. 

There  are  two  broad  classes  of  burners,  (i) 
steam-  or  air-jet  and  (2)  mechanical  atomiz- 
ers. 

If  the  burner  creates  a  long,  high-velocity 
spray,  the  furnace  must  be  long  enough  so 
that  all  oil  will  be  completely  burned  before 
reaching  the  end  of  the  furnace.  If  the  burner 
creates  a  wide  spray,  the  furnace  must  be 
wide.  If  the  spray  is  conical,  lateral  dimen- 
sions must  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  it. 

With  these  points  in  view  it  is  evident  that 
one  cannot  always  make  the  furnace  fit  the 
flame,  particularly  in  old  installations  that 
were  once  coal-fired.  Consequently,  in  such 
cases  burners  that  will  fit  the  furnace  must 
be  selected. 

Some  prospective  users  of  oil  burners  are 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  only  a 
"burner"  is  necessary — that  it  is  hooked  up 
with  a  steam  pipe  and  that  practically  nothing 
else  is  required.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
atomizer  one  must  install  an  oil  storage-tank 
of  ample  capacity,  oil  strainers,  fuel  oil  pumps 
and  governors,  heaters,  piping  and  fittings  for 
both  oil  and  steam,  pressure  gages,  thermom- 
eters, steam  traps,  control  valves,  relief  valves 
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and  reducing  valves.  Pumps  and  strainers 
are  generally  installed  in  duplicate  to  insure 
continuous  operation. 

The  steam-jet  burner  breaks  up  the  oil  into 
a  fine  vapor  by  the  direct  action  of  steam. 
Usually  a  thin,  long,  fan-shaped  spray  is  pro- 
duced and  is  forced  to  pass  over  the  brick 
floor  of  the  furnace  while  burning.  The 
thinner  the  spray,  the  better.  The  brick  in 
the  floor,  called  "checkerwork,"  is  laid  with 
openings  between  so  that  sufficient  air  can 
enter  to  support  combustion. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the 
steam-jet  type  as  compared  with  the 
mechanical  spray  are: 

1.  The  spray  is  produced  more  easily  than  with 
the  mechanical  type. 

2.  Oil  pressure  and  temperature  may  both  be 
lower. 

3.  The  steam- jet  type  is  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 

4.  It  is  more  flexible. 

5.  The  steam-jet  burner  creates  a  better  draft 
than  the  mechanical  type  and  requires  less 
mechanical   draft   assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  important 
objections  to  steam-jet  burners  that  should  be 
known  before  selecting  that  type: 

1.  Steam  used  cannot  be  recovered. 

2.  The  volume  of  steam  is  necessarily  added 
to  the  volume  of  the  air.  Provision  must  some- 
times be  made  to  take  care  of  this  additional 
volume. 

3.  Steam  will  condense  on  cool  surfaces  and 
cause  the  adherence  of  soot.  The  soot  may  then 
cake  in  hard  layers  on  economizer  surfaces  and 
inside  of  the  stack  and  may  be  removed  only  with 
great  difficulty. 

4.  Sulphur  compounds  being  commonly  present 
in  fuel  oil  may  unite  with  the  steam  and  form 
sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acids,  which  attack  and 
corrode  the  boiler,  steel  stack,  or  other  metallic 
surfaces.  Sometimes  oil  contains  as  much  as  4 
per  cent  sulphur. 

5.  The  action  of  the  steam  upon  the  furnace 
walls  sometimes  causes  spalling. 

6.  The  steam- jet  type  is  more  noisy  than  the 
mechanical  type. 

Steam- jet  burners  are  now  used  under  all 
kinds  and  capacities  of  municipal  power-plant 
boilers — water  tube,  horizontal  return  tubu- 
lar, Scotch  marine,  and  vertical  types.  Pres- 
sures used  for  forcing  the  oil  through  the 
burners  vary  all  the  way  from  5  to  no  pounds 
per  square  inch,  while  the  atomizing  pressures, 
whether  with  steam  or  air,  vary  from  2  to 
no  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  oil  pressure 
should  never  exceed  the  atomizing  pressure. 
The  atomizing  pressure  should  be  about  5 
pounds  greater  than  the  oil  pressure. 

Superheated  steam  gives  better  results  for 
atomizing  than  saturated  steam. 

The  evaporation  of  6  pounds  of  water  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  is  considered 


safe  practice  with  steam  atomizers. 

One  manufacturer  of  oil  burners  states  that 
with  the  use  of  some  burners  the  consumption 
of  steam  runs  as  high  as  7  per  cent.  A  burner 
should  not  use  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
steam  generated.  These  figures  are  at  vari- 
ance with  other  authorities  who  place  the 
minimum  at  1.3  per  cent  and  the  maximum  at 
10  per  cent. 

If  desired,  air  may  be  used  in  place  of  steam 
as  the  atomizing  agent,  and  it  would  seem  on 
first  thought  that  air  should  give  better  re- 
sults because  where  steam  is  used  air  also 
is  required  for  combustion.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  in  actual  practice,  that 
atomization  with  steam  gives  better  results 
than  air.  To  furnish  air  for  atomizing  re- 
quires the  use  of  an  air-compressor  which 
usually  costs  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the 
burners. 

Where  water  is  scarce,  or  where  it  is  prefer- 
able to  save  as  much  steam  as  possible,  the 
mechanical  type  of  oil  burner  is  used,  or  air 
is  used  instead  of  steam. 

Mechanical  Type  Burners 

Most  mechanical  burners  are  similar  in 
principle,  in  that  the  oil  is  given  a  whirling 
motion  at  the  burner  tip  so  that  the  oil  spray 
enters  the  furnace  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
cone.  Centrifugal  force  is  depended  upon  to 
spray  the  oil,  which  mixes  with  the  air  after 
leaving  the  burner  tip. 

Theoretically  the  mechanical  burner  should 
be  more  efficient  than  either  the  steam-jet  or 
air-jet  burner.  In  practice,  however,  the 
average  mechanical  burner  gives  more  trouble. 
Besides,  some  of  them  use  as  much  steam  for 
their  operation  as  do  those  of  the  steam  type. 

The  conical  spray  has  an  important  advan- 
tage over  the  flat  steam-jet  spray  in  that  its 
area  is  greater.  Consequently  the  furnace 
need  not  be  as  long.  Further,  the  air  supply 
passes  through  a  register  surrounding  the 
burner  and  can  be  regulated  more  accurately 
than  air  flowing  through  brick  checkerwork. 

Mechanical  burners  are  sometimes  arranged 
in  tiers,  which  is  less  practical  with  the  steam- 
jet  type.  The  mechanical  burner  causes  less 
furnace  loss  because  of  the  absence  of  steam 
that  is  always  loSt  up  the  stack  with  the  steam- 
jet  type.  Mechanical  burners  are  quiet  in 
operation  as  there  is  no  "blowing"  and  they 
give  higher  efficiencies  at  high  boiler  capaci- 
ties. 

The  mechanical  system  is  often  called  the 
"high-pressure  system."  This  is  not  a  good 
name    because,    according   to    one    prominent 
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manufacturer,  "75  per  cent  of  the  mechanical 
oil-burning  systems  installed  by  this  company 
are  operating  on  oil  pressures  of  less  than 
100  pounds  per  square  inch."  In  general  the 
pressure  ranges  all  the  way  from  30  to  200 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  burner  is  that  if 
the  stack  is  not  high  it  generally  requires 
forced  draft,  unless  the  load  is  low.  A  com- 
bination of  natural  and  forced  draft  is  often 
used  with  the  mechanical  burner. 

Oil  Preheated 

Good  engineering  practice  with  mechanical 
burners  requires  the  combustion  of  2  pounds 
of  oil  per  hour  per  cubic  foot  of  furnace  vol- 
ume. Oil  must  be  preheated  before  it  can  be 
successfully  fed  into  the  furnace  by  either 
type  of  burner.  It  is  generally  heated  in  pro- 
portion to  its  gravity.  The  heavier  the  oil, 
the  higher  the  temperature  required.  Oil  up 
to  20  degrees  Baume  should  be  heated  to  15  or 
20  degrees  below  flash-point  to  insure  free 
flowing.  Oils  over  20  degrees  Baume  need  be 
heated  only  sufficiently  to  ensure  their  flow. 

Unless  the  oil  is  hot  enough  the  burner  will 
smoke,  giving  incomplete  combustion.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  oil  is  heated  too  hot,  the 
burner  will  lose  in  heating  capacity  because 


of  the  increased  volume  of  the  hotter  oil  pass- 
ing through  the  burner.  When  the  weight  of 
oil  passing  through  the  burner  per  minute  is 
reduced,  it  is  obvious  that  less  heat  will  be 
produced  in  the  furnace.  Oil  should  never 
be  heated  above  its  flash-point  before  it 
reaches  the  burner.  Preheating  causes  car- 
bonization and  clogging  of  the  piping  system 
and  burners. 

The  following  instructions  from  the  United 
States  Navy  Instructions  on  the  operation  of 
fuel  oil  burners  will  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  practical  engineer. 

"In  operating  oil  fuel  a  study  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  furnace  is  a  good  guide  to  fur- 
nace efficiency.  If  the  flame  is  an  incandescent 
white  and  the  furnace  walls  are  clearly  dis- 
cernible through  it,  there  is  considerable  ex- 
cess air  present.  As  the  percentage  of  excess 
air  is  reduced,  the  color  of  the  flame  at  the 
rear  of  the  furnace  becomes  a  pale  yellow, 
then  yellowish  orange,  and  orange  red.  In 
general,  with  a  well-designed  installation  in 
good  condition,  operating  with  the  minimum 
of  excess  air,  the  end  of  the  flame  farthest 
from  the  atomizers  is  a  yellowish  orange  or 
golden  shade.  The  gases  of  combustion  are 
colorless  and  the  seams  in  the  brickwork  are 
just  discernible." 


THE  NEW  TEIPLE-COMBINATION  OF  ENGINE  COMPANY  NO.  1,  MARGARET VILIiE,  N.  Y. 

We  are  informed  by  R.  W.  Marks,  Fire  Chief,  Margaretville,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  photograph,  that 
this  piece  of  equipment  is  not  complicated  and  is  easy  to  handle,  has  a  quick  "get-away"  and  ample  speed  and 
power  for  all  requirements.  The  chassis  is  a  Larrahee-Deyo  with  a  160-inch  wheel-base.  The  Childs  triple-combina- 
tion equipment  includes  a  40-gallon  copper  chemical  tank  with  200  feet  of  chemical  hose  mounted  on  a  reel,  two 
acid  and  two  soda  receptacles  mounted  on  a  running-board,  one  500-gallon  Northern  pump  with  four  lengths  of 
suction  hose,  two  XJtica  short  cut-off  play  pipes,  1200  feet  of  standard  fire-hose,  one  12-foot  roof  ladder,  one  Z"!- 
foot  and  one  36-foot  extension  ladder  and  four  Siamesei  connections.  In  addition,  the  trucik  carries  the  usual 
equipment  of  axes,  torches,  search-lights,  door-openers,  etc.  The  pump  is  guaranteed  to  handle  500  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  from  a  draft  not  exceeding  24  feet  vertical  lift.  It  passed  a  12-hour  endurance  test  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  discharged  in  a  6-hour  test  an  average  of  562  gallons 
per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  129  pounds  through  two  50-foot  lines  to  1-inch  and  Y^-incii  nozzles 
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Trolley  and  Bus  in  Saginaw 

Saginaw,  Mich. — The  article  by  Walter  Jack- 
son on  "Trolley  or  Bus  in  the  Small  City?"  in 
the  September  number  of  The  American  City, 
indicates  a  wide-spread  interest  in  a  problem 
which  we  believe  has  been  successfully  solved  in 
Saginaw. 

On  August  II,  1921,  the  Saginaw-Bay  City  Rail- 
way Company  ceased  operation  following  the  re- 
fusal of  Saginaw's  electors  to  grant  a  new  fran- 
chise which  included  the  ride-at-cost  plan.  Jit- 
neys and  busses  of  sundry  types  attempted  to  give 
local  service,  while  the  Oimmission  endeavored  to 


197  for  busses,  i  for  municipal  ownership,  and  i 
against  everything. 

Upon  this  report  the  Board  of  Directors  fixed 
the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draft  a  franchise  after  a 
conference  with  the  bondholders  and  tlie  receiver. 
When  this  franchise  was  submitted  to  the  electors, 
it  received  the  necessary  60  per  cent  majority,  but 
through  the  carelessness  of  an  election  inspector 
using  a  rubber  stamp  in  initialing  ballots,  more 
than  500  favorable  ballots  were  declared  void  by 
the  Court,  and  the  franchise  lost  by  72  votes. 

On  January  10,  1923,  the  Directors  of  the  Board 


TYPE  or  BUS  USED  AS  FEEDERS  FOE  THE  STBEET-CAE  SEBVICE  IN  SAGINAW 


find  a  responsible  organization  to  inaugurate  a  de- 
pendable  bus   system. 

On  January  19,  1922,  reports  were  presented  at 
a  membership  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Commerce 
by  two  committees  that  had  been  studying  the 
problem,  one  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  motor 
coach,  and  the  other  as  to  a  comprehensive  trans- 
portation plan  that  would  prove  attractive  to  an 
operating  company.  Both  of  these  committees 
recommended  the  reestablishment  of  street  cars  in 
the  congested  districts,  with  bus  lines  as  feeders 
covering  three  routes  through  portions  of  the  city 
not  served  by  the  street  cars. 

At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  approved  re- 
questing the  Board  of  Directors  to  submit  these 
reports  to  the  membership  with  a  referendum  cov- 
ering (i)  the  committees'  recommendation,  (2)  a 
system  of  busses  exclusively,  and  (3)  a  municipal 
ownership  proposition  then  advocated  by  one  of 
the^  city  commissioners.  The  result  of  this  refer- 
endum was  510  votes  for  the  committee  proposal, 


of  Commerce  invited  the  heads  of  eighteen  other 
local  organizations  to  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
situation  and  re-submit  the  franchise.  At  this 
conference  the  Transportation  Committee  of  the 
Board  was  authorized  to  confer  with  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  to  secure  agreement  on  certain 
•changes  in  the  proposed  franchise  to  meet  objec- 
tions made  during  the  previous  campaign.  These 
changes  having  been  accepted,  the  Board  of 
Directors  took  steps  on  January  23  to  have  the 
revised  franchise  submitted  to  a  vote  on  April  2. 

On  this  same  day  the  Council  voted  to  submit 
a  ten-year  motor-bus  franchise  to  the  electors  on 
March  7.  This  franchise  was  opposed  by  the 
Board  of  Commerce  and  it  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  the  vote  being  6,083  for,  to  8,540  against. 

On  April  2  the  car-bus  franchise  received  a  ma- 
jority of  3,197  votes,  but  lacked  142  votes  of  get- 
ting the  required  three-fifths  vote.  However,  at 
this  election  the  Mayor  and  two  commissioners 
who  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  reestablishment 
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of  cars  were  defeated  and  a  com- 
mission favorable  thereto  elected. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  new 
commission,  the  franchise  was 
again  submitted,  on  June  25,  and 
approved  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  9,112  to  3,061. 

Formal  organization  of  the  new 
company  was  immediately  started, 
nine  directors  being  chosen,  six  to 
represent  the  public  and  three  the 
security  holders.  All  the  directors 
serve  for  fifteen  years.  The  six 
representing  the  public  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Mayor  and  the  Cir- 
cuit Judges  of  Saginaw  County. 

The  new  company  began  opera- 
tions on  its  fifteen-year  franchise 
on  November  i,  1923.  The  fare 
is  fixed  for  the  term  of  the  fran- 
chise at  ten  cents  cash,  four  tickets 
for  twenty-five  cents,  and  free 
transfers  interchangeable  between 
all  cars  and  busses. 

Public  sentiment  is  enthusiastic 
for  the  efficiency  of  Saginaw's 
present   transportation    system. 

CHARLES   W.   HAENSEL, 
Secretary,    Saginaw  Board  of   Commerce. 

A  Three-Day  Centennial  Celebration 

Pekin,  III. — On  July  2,  3  and  4  this  Central 
Illinois  city  of  14,000  population  celebrated  the 
looth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  first  log 
cabin  by  one  Jonathan  Tharp  on  the  present  site 
of  the  city. 

In  order  to  commemorate  this  earliest  beginning 
of  the  municipality,  it  was  decided  to  invite  all 
former  residents,  friends,  relatives  and  guests  to 
a  big  birthday  party.  The  plans  were  started 
about  ten  months  before  the  date  finally  chosen  for 
holding  the  celebration. 

From  the  first  inception  of  the  Centennial,  the 
sentiment  of  the  business  men  was  that,  for  once 
in  the  history  of  Pekin,  a  celebration  with  its  ac- 
companying crowds  should  be  staged  without  the 


FIRST  INDIAN  SECTION  OP   THE  PARADE  IN  THE  PEKIN,  ILL., 

CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

Giving  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  crowds  that  lined  both  sides  of  the 

streets  for  a  mile  and  a  halt 


ulterior  motive  of  exploitation  for  profit.  No 
games  of  chance  were  allowed  and  no  charges 
made  for  any  of  the  entertainment.  Everything 
was  free. 

The  whole  three-day  program  cost  about  $8,000, 
which  money  was  raised  entirely  by  popular  sub- 
scription. Two  plans  of  finance  were  used.  One 
was  a  house-to-house  canvass,  by  captains  and 
workers,  for  the  sale  of  Pekin  Centennial  Patron 
Buttons.  Any  one  giving  $1  or  more  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  was  considered  as  a  Patron  of  the  cele- 
bration, and  therefore  entitled  to  wear  the  button. 
On  this  drive,  practically  every  home  in  the  city 
subscribed.  The  rest  of  the  money  was  raised  in 
the  business  district  and  from  the  industries.  The 
subscriptions  from  these  latter  were  based  on  the 
length  of  time  they  or  their  firm  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  city. 

In  planning  for  the  Centennial,  invitations  were 
first  sent  to  all  organizations  in  the  city,  asking 


A  REPLICA  OF  THE  FIRST  LOG  CABIN  IN  PEKIN,    ILL.,   USED    IN   THE    CENTENNIAL    CELEBRATION 
The  cabin  is  made  of  ash  logs,  and  its  estimated  weight  is  20,000  pounds.    It  has  been  placed  on  a  permanent 

foundation  in  a  city  park 
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each  to  appoint  a  Centennial  Committee  of  three. 
These  committees  were  then  called  together  to  a 
general  mass  meeting,  at  which  time  the  organ- 
ization was  built  up  that  eventually  carried  the 
plans  through  to  successful  completion.  An  execu- 
tive committee  was  created,  made  up  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  every  interested  organization  in 
the  city,  and  every  phase  of  the  program  was  cov- 
ered by  an  active  special  committee.  Probably  the 
biggest  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of  this 
civic  event  was  this  committee  service.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  people  were  involved  in  some 
way  in  preparing  for  and  administering  the  affairs 
of  this  undertaking. 

The  forms  of  publicity  used  were  newspaper  ad- 
vertising, poster  service  throughout  the  county, 
engraved  invitations  sent  to  a  special  mailing  list 
of  influential  men  and  women,  and  an  embossed 
seal,  or  sticker.  The  engraved  invitations  were 
sent  to  the  leaders  of  government  at  Washington 
and  at  the  State  Capitol,  as  well  as  to  the  mayors, 
public  officials,  and  newspaper  men  of  nearby 
cities.  The  embossed  seals,  25,000  of  them,  stimu- 
lated letter  writing.  They  were  distributed  free  of 
charge  to  any  one  for  the  asking,  the  only  re- 
quirement being  that  they  be  used  only  on  out- 
going mail. 

One  of  the  "high  lights"  of  the  Centennial  was 
the  Old  Relics  Exhibit,  for  which  every  show  win- 
dow of  any  consequence  in  the  city  was  used.  All 
articles  of  historical  interest  and  of  any  antiquity, 
obtainable  in  the  community,  were  on  display.  In 
order  to  make  this  more  interesting,  certain  win- 
dows had  related  objects,  such  as  complete  bedroom 
furnishings,  dining-room  sets,  kitchen  equipment, 
books,  linens,  arms — ^both  Indian  and  pioneer — pic- 
tures, newspapers,  etc.  This  exhibit  proved  to  be 
so  interesting  that  people  continued  to  come  from 
neighboring  cities  to  see  it  days  after  the  period 
of  celebration  had  passed. 

Each  day,  a  program  of  stunts  and  contests  of 
various  kinds  was  held,  the  winners  receiving  valu- 
able prizes  of  Pekin-made  products. 

The  first  day  was  Home-Coming  Day,  the  pro- 
gram including  contests,  band  concerts,  a  county 
picnic  and  a  ball  game.  An  official  register  was 
opened  in  the  Court  House  for  the  registration  of 
all  visitors  and  former  residents.  During  the  three 
days   some   2,000  visitors  registered. 

On  the  first  evening,  a  play  entitled  "One  Thou- 
sand Years  Ago"  was  staged  in  the  natural  amphi- 
theater in  the  City  Park.  The  setting  of  this 
play  was  in  Peking,  China.  One  hundred  people 
took  part.  The  performance  was  seen  by  over 
8,000  people. 

On  the  second  day,  in  addition  to  the  program 
of  stunts  and  races  and  the  exhibition  of  antiques, 
a  free  barbecue  was  featured.  It  was  estimated 
that  7,600  people  were  fed.  A  feature  of  the 
afternoon  program  was  the  Indian  dances  and 
pantomime,  put  on  at  the  Indian  village  estab- 
lished in  the  park.  In  the  evening  a  costume  and 
mask  dance  was  held,  which  proved  to  be  very 
popular.  Cash  prizes  were  given  for  the  most 
unique  costumes,  special  emphasis  being  given  to 
those  showing  styles  prevailing   100  years  ago. 

The  last  day  of  the  celebration,  the  Fourth  of 
July,  was  notable  for  the  great  number  of  people 
who  came  to  see  the  historical  pageant  parade,  to 
hear  noteworthy  speakers,  and  to  see  the  ball  game 
and  the  big  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 
The  first  section  of  the  parade  was  historical  and 
contained  26  floats.    The  second  section  was  fra- 


ternal.    In  all,  it  stretched  over  2  miles. 

The  estimated  number  of  visitors  in  the  city  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  was  60,000.  An  accurate  check 
on  cars  coming  into  the  city  over  the  main  traveled 
highways  showed  that  there  were  in  excess  of 
11,000  cars  in  town. 

Taking  it  all  together,  and  considering  it  as  a 
civic  enterprise,  Pekin's  Centennial  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  More  people  joined  forces  to 
make  it  a  success  than  have  ever  before  been 
joined  together  in  any  civic  enterprise  in  this  city. 
It  promoted  civic  pride  and  a  willingness  to  serve. 

L.   D'OOGE, 
Secretary-Manager,   Association  of   Commerce. 

Land  Values  Increased  by  Restrictions 

Berkeley,  Calif. — At  a  Fair  recently  held  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  municipal  booth 
contained  many  interesting  graphic  charts  that 
described  many  functions  of  the  city  government. 
Among  these  were  two  charts  that  showed  the 
economic  value  of  parks  and  residence  building 
restrictions.  The  former  showed  that  the  value 
of  the  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Central  Park, 
New  York,  in  1858,  had  increased  800  per  cent  in 
fifteen  years  owing  to  the  opening  of  Central  Park. 
Similar  comparable  property  values  somewhat  re- 
mote from  the  Park  increased  but  100  per  cent. 

The  other  chart  showed  the  effect  of  building 
restrictions  in  Berkeley  as  evidenced  by  the  in- 
creased assessed  valuation  of  the  property  along 
and  near  Hopkins  Street  Ijetween  the  Southern 
Pacific  tunnel  at  the  end  of  Del  Norte  and  the 
Alameda.  These  relative  values  are  shown  in  the 
graph  below.  The  height  of  the  columns  in  the 
graph  were  computed  in  percentages  by  taking  the 
values  of  property  along  Hopkins  Street  and  also 
near  Hopkins  Street  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlotta 
and  Posen  Streets.  These  values  are  taken  at  100 
per   cent   in    1920.     In  three  years   the  fully  re- 
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stricted  residence  property  along 
Hopkins  Street  between  Del  Norte 
and  The  Alameda  increased  in  val- 
ue about  54  per  cent,  while  the 
less  restricted  property  west  of 
The  Alameda  increased  about  23 
per  cent.  ^ 

The  City  Plannfng  Cqihraission 
is  using  such  facts  as  tliesfe  >tb 
prove  to  the  people  of  Berkeley 
that,  in  residence  districts  gener- 
ally, the  growth  of  assessable 
valuation  is  retarded  if  uncertainty 
exists  regarding  the  determination 
and  stability  of  restrictions.  The 
predominance  of  the  residence 
character  of  Berkeley  makes  it 
imperative,  for  economic  consid- 
erations, to  strive  to  increase  its 
proi)erty  values  by  suitable  zoning, 
stability  of  restrictions,  enhance- 
ment of  beauty  of  structure,  set- 
ting and  arrangement,  by  up-keep 
of  streets,  parked  areas,  and  wise 
provision  for  growth. 

"  WESLEY  C.   MILLER,  JR., 
Secretary,   City   Planning   Commission. 

Municipal   Auditorium 
Serves     Local     Needs 
and  Attracts  National 
Conventions 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Since 
the  formal  opening  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  in  June,  1923, 
the  building  has  been  in  big  de- 
mand. Famous  opera  singers, 
pageants,  fairs,  basket-ball  games, 
state  and  national  conventions  of 
political  and  fraternal  orders,  box- 
ing contests,  great  religious  gather- 
ings, balls,  agricultural  exhibits 
and  band  concerts  have  been  held 
in  the  structure.  The  building  in- 
cludes three  so-called  little  the- 
aters, which  are  constantly  in  de- 
mand for  various  affairs.  In  the 
basement  the  Police  Department 
of  Colorado  Springs  has  a  large 
rifle  and  pistol  range. 

The  building  was  financed  by  a  bond  issue  voted 
by  the  taxpayers  of  Colorado  Springs  in  June, 
1921,  the  electors  authorizing  an  issue  of  $390,000. 
This  did  not  include  the  furnishing  of  the  struc- 
ture, which  brought  the  total  cost  up  to  $424,000. 
Maintenance  is  comparatively  inexpensive,  the  City 
Manager's  report  for  1923  showing  the  total  cost 
to  be  $4,885,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the 
rentals. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs 
— with  an  active  membership  of  1,073 — indorsed 
the  project  and  aided  in  putting  the  bond  issue 
over.  Completion  of  the  building,  which  seats 
slightly  more  than  3,000  persons,  makes  it  possible 
to  invite  national  conventions  to  the  Pike's  Peak 
region — a  physical  impossibility  hitherto. 

ELIZABETH    L.    BELSCHNER, 

Secretary,      Convention      Bureau,      Colorado      Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

To  Create  a  Chain  of  Four  Islands 

New  Orleans,  La. — Following  the  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  of  the  issuance 


MTTNICIPAIi   AUDITORIXTM,    COLORADO    SPRINGS 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  COLORADO   SPRINGS  AUDITORIUM 


of  bonds  for  the  development  and  beautification  of 
the  New  Orleans  shore-line  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  and  the  creation  thereby  of  an  all-year 
water-side  resort,  the  New  Orleans  Association 
of  Commerce  has  submitted  plans  for  such  a 
project  to  the  Levee  Board. 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  which  is  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  forty  miles  in  length  and  twenty 
miles  in  width,  is  for  the  most  part  shallow, 
its  depth  in  some  places  being  only  ten  feet.  The 
Association  has  therefore  suggested  that  the 
Levee  Board  take  advantage  of  this  feature  by  the 
creation  of  a  chain  of  four  islands,  as  illustrated 
on  the  drawing  reproduced  on  page  380.  These 
islands,  which  would  contain  more  than  1,000 
acres  of  land,  would  afford  excellent  locations 
for  resort  hotels,  tea  gardens,  recreation  parks, 
bathing-beaches,  etc.  In  addition,  they  would  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  protected  harbor  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide  and  five  miles  in  length.  While 
no  estimate  of  cost  and  probable  revenues  was 
submitted  witfi  the  plans,  the  Association  has 
satisfied   itself,   through   consultation   with  archi- 
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tccts,  engineers  and  dredging  contractors,  that  the 
cost  of  building  up  the  proposed  islands  would  not 
exceed  the  value  of  the  land  so  provided.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  creation  of  the  land  would 
cost  about  $7,000  an  acre,  and  by  making  one-half 
of  this  land  available  for  sale  at  its  probable  value 
of  about  $40,000  an  acre,  sufficient  funds  would  be 
received  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  the  project, 
including  the  embellishment  of  the  parks,  construc- 
tion of  driveways,  etc 

The  Association's  plans  also  include  the  exten- 
sion of  the  present  shore-line  and  the  reclamation 


of  several  thousand  acres  of  land  for  public  parks, 
playgrounds,  boulevards  and  residential  sites,  and 
the  construction  of  a  land  and  hydroplane  base, 
the  need  for  which  has  been  impressed  upon  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  many  times  in  recent  years. 
The  cost  of  these  developments  also,  it  is  believed, 
will  be  more  than  covered  by  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  improved  water-front  sites. 

WALTER  PARKER, 
General     Manag^er,     New     Orleans     Association     of 
Commerce. 


Organizing  a  County  for   Municipal  and  Regional 

Planning 


IN  the  formation  of  the  Passaic  County  Planning 
Association,  with  headquarters  for  the  present 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Paterson,  N.  J., 
a  unique  method  has  been  adopted  for  the  or- 
ganizing of  residents  of  a  county  in  a  group 
whose  purpose  is  the  advancement  of  the  city  and 
county  planning  movement. 

Bertram  H.  Saunders  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  organization.  He  is  the  Chairman  of  the  North 
Jersey  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  empowered  by 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  to  deal  with  passenger 
facilities  in  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  Jer- 
sey adjoining  New  York  City,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  City  Plan  Commission  and  the  Zoning 
Board  of  Adjustment  of  Paterson. 

The  organization  of  the  Passaic  County  Plan- 
ning Association  has  followed  a  carefully  out- 
lined course  designed  to  insure  its  permanency. 
Early  this  year  there  was  called  together  a  group 
of  prominent  and  influential  men  of  Paterson  and 
Passaic  County  at  a  dinner  round-table  in  the 
Hamilton  Oub,  Paterson,  at  which  the  sentiment 
that  was  sounded  was  in  favor  of  the  formation 
of  such  an  association.  This  was  followed  by  a 
public  mass  meeting  in  the  High  School  audi- 
torium, Paterson,  at  which  Lawson  Purdy,  of  the 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  and  Thomas 
Adams,  general  director  of  plans  and  surveys  of 
that  committee,  were  speakers.  At  this  time  the 
approval  of  500  citizens  was  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  association  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  organization. 

A  series  of  organization  meetings  followed ;  the 
Passaic  County  Planning  Association  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  state;  temporary 
officers  were  named,  then  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws drawn,  and  later  permanent  officers  elected. 
At  one  of  these  organization  meetings,  an  illus- 
trated talk  was  given  by  Major  Gilmore  D.  Qark, 


landscape  architect  of  the  Westchester  County 
Park  Commission,  showing  the  development  of  the 
Bronx  River  from  what  was  actually  an  open 
sewer  to  a  beautiful  parkway,  thirteen  miles  long 
and  running  from  New  York  City  to  the  Kensico 
dam,  on  which  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  has  been 
expended. 

The  Passaic  County  Planning  Association  takes 
on  what  is  believed  to  be  its  unique  form  in  that 
its  membership  is  to  include  as  many  groups  as 
there  are  municipalities  in  the  county.  Permanent 
organization  was  effected  in  June,  so  that  with 
the  ensuing  summer  vacation  period  the  building 
up  of  a  large  membership  was  deferred  until  after 
Labor  Day,  but  officers  have  been  elected  and 
group  chairmen  appointed  as   follows : 

President,  Richard  Morrell,  Passaic;  First  Vice- 
President,  John  C.  Barbour,  Qifton;  Second 
Vice-President,  Frederick  S.  Ranzenhofer,  Pas- 
saic; Third  Vice-President,  Bertram  H.  Saunders, 
Paterson;  Secretary,  Filbert  L.  Rosenstein,  Pater- 
son; Treasurer,  William  R.  Meakle,  Paterson; 
Paterson  group  chairman,  Mr.  Saunders;  Passaic 
group  chairman,  Mr.  Ranzenhofer;  Clifton  group 
chairman,  Mr.  Barbour ;  and  Hawthorne  group 
chairman.  William  Mearns.  There  are  three 
cities  and  thirteen  boroughs  and  townships. in  Pas- 
saic County. 

The  object  of  the  Passaic  County  Planning  As- 
sociation, as  .stated  .in  the  by-laws,  is  "to  dissem- 
inate information  relative  to  municipal  and  re- 
gional planning  and  to  promote  interest  in  the 
orderly  development  of  our  region."  As  much  of 
the  work  will  be  in  the  nature  of  educational 
propaganda,  the  Association  has  named  an  active 
newspaper  man.  Charles  A.  Winans,  as  its  exec- 
utive secretary  on  a  part-time  basis.  Membership 
is  open  to  any  adult  resident  of  Passaic  County 
upon  payment  of  $1  a  year  dues  in  advance. 
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A  Study  of  the  Source  and  Expenditure 
of  County  Highway  Funds 

Results  of  an  Analysis  of  the  Finances  of  Four  Wisconsin  Counties,  by  the  Committee  on 

Highway  Finance  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Highway  Research  of  the 

National  Research  Council 


DR.  J.  G.  McKAY,  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Highway  Finance, 
in  the  report  of  that  Committee  at  the  third 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  Division  of  Engineering,  stated  that 
before  any  decision  could  be  made  as  to  the 
justice  or  expediency  of  present  methods  of 
highway  financing,  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  sources  of  highway 
revenue,  local,  county  and  state,  in  typical 
states.  Most  of  the  previous  investigations 
have  been  limited  to  a  study  of  the  sources 
of  state  revenue  for  highway  purposes  and 
have  disregarded  the  county  and  local  expendi- 
tures for  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance. The  following  results  are  based  on  an 
analysis  of  all  sources  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures in  four  Wisconsin  counties  from  1915 
to  1921.  Wisconsin  was  selected  as  a  state 
whose  system  of  highway  financing  repre- 
sents a  fair  average  of  methods  of  raising 
highway  revenues  in  other  states.  The  four 
counties — Dane,  Outagamie,  Rusk  and  Wau- 
kesha— were  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  percentage  of  revenue  for  highway 
purposes  which  is  provided  by  each  of  the 
several  sources  of  revenue.  These  counties 
were  selected  as  typical  counties,  representing 
the  highway  development  in  dififerent  sections 
of  the  state. 

Dane  County  is  a  well-populated,  rich  agri- 
cultural county,  with  no  highway  bond  issues. 
Madison,  the  capital  city  of  the  state,  is  located 
in  the  center  of  this  county.  Outagamie 
County  is  a  good  agricultural  county.  It  has 
financed  a  large  portion  of  the  construction 
of  its  highway  system  through  bond  issues 
since  1916.  Rusk  County  is  located  in  the 
newer  section  of  the  state.  It  is  a  purely 
agricultural  county,  with  soil  of  average  fertil- 
ity, but  as  yet  largely  undeveloped.  No  high- 
way bond  issues  have  been  made  and  its  high- 
ways are,  with  the  exception  of  the  state 
trunk  highways,  largely  unimproved.  Wau- 
kesha County  lies  west  of  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kee And  is  a  rich  dairying  and  manufacturing 
county.  It  has  floated  large  bond  issues  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 


To  determine  the  total  expenditures  for 
highways  in  each  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
analysis  was  made,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
solidate the  expenditures  made  by  the  local 
units  within  the  county,  the  expenditures  made 
by  the  county,  and  the  expenditures  of  state 
and  federal  funds  within  the  county.  The 
expenditures  by  the  different  governmental 
units  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  all 
expenditures  appearing  in  the  records  of  more 
than  one  unit  have  been  eliminated  in  all  ex- 
cept the  unit  which  actually  raised  the  funds 
for  highway  construction  or  maintenance.  In 
the  local  units  the  expenditures  made  by  cities 
have  been  eliminated,  as  their  expenditures 
are  almost  exclusively  for  streets  rather  than 
for  highways. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
highways  within  each  county  shows  that  tKe 
proportion  of  the  burden  of  all  highway 
expenditures  which  rests  upon  real  property 
varies  from  55  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  in  the 
four  counties.  The  highest  proportion  is 
found  in  Rusk  County,  a  relatively  undevel- 
oped county,  while  the  lowest  proportion  is 
found  in  Waukesha  County,  a  very  rich  sec- 
tion, both  agriculturally  and  industrially.  This 
variation  is  due  largely  to  differences  in  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  income  tax.  In  the 
richer  counties  the  income  tax  furnishes  a 
larger  portion  of  the  total  revenue,  and,  as 
a  result,  in  so  far  as  funds  for  highway 
expenditures  are  taken  from  general  revenues, 
the  income  tax  furnishes  a  larger  proportion 
of  revenue  for  highway  expenditures.  It  must 
be  noticed  that  real  property  taxation  and 
"other  revenue"  taken  together  furnish  almost 
the  same  proportion  of  revenue  for  highway 
expenditures  in  all  counties,  the  figures  being: 
Dane  County,  76.82  per  cent;  Outagamie 
County,  79.86  per  cent;  Rusk  County,  81.35 
per  cent;  and  Waukesha  County,  78.68  per 
cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  proportions  furnished 
by  each  source  of  revenue  in  any  one  county 
for  the  different  years  substantiates  the  con- 
clusion that  the  contribution  of  real  property 
varies  inversely  as  the  contribution  of  "other 
revenue."    "Other  revenue,"  as  the  name  in- 
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The  Nation's  Road  Maker 


HOLT 
TRACK  PIN 

The  Holt  track  pin  illus- 
trates the  rigid  require- 
ments of  Holt  quality; 
and  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  "Caterpillar" 
strength  and  endurance. 
Cold  drawn  3Va  per 
cent  nickel  steel,  used  in 
6-Ton  and  10-Ton  track 
pins,  has  an  initial  ten- 
sile strength  of  65,000 
lbs.,  Scleroscope  hard- 
ness 26  to  SO.  This  stock 
is  subjected  to  three 
heat  treating  operations. 
(1)  Case  hardening;  to 
withstand  abrasion.  (2) 
Hardening ;  toughening 
the  core;  increasing 
hardness  of  case.  (3) 
Drawing;  refines  metal 
structure.  The  track  pin 
emerges  from  the  Holt 
heat  treatment  with  a 
tensile  strength  of  140,- 
000  lbs.  Scleroscope 
hardness  of  core  40  to 
45,  hardness  of  case  75 
to  85;  doubling  initial 
tensile  strength,  tripling 
initial  hardness. 


Wherever  yon  see  ^'Caterpillars''  at  work,  building  or  maintaining 
roads,  or  on  engineering  projects  of  all  kinds,  you  may  know  that 
a  wise  investment  has  been  made  for  the  right  power  equipment. 
The  "Caterpillar"  is  a  real  servant;  it  has  rugged  endurance; 
ample  power. 

With  its  sturdiness  and  positive  traction,  the  "Caterpillar"  stands 
the  hardest  usage;  pulling  heavy  graders,  scarifiers,  scrapers, 
maintainers,  and  every  other  type  of  road  tool,  in  the  toughest 
soils;  hauling  great  tonnages  of  materials  and  supplies;  moving 
dirt  on  all  kinds  of  engineering  projects;  breaking  snow  block- 
ades on  northern  city  streets  and  country  highways.  It  is  built 
to  work — and  built  to  last. 

No  other  machine  has  such  varied  usefulness.  Most  of  your 
tractive  jobs  can  be  done  better,  quicker  and  cheaper  with 
the  "Caterpillar"  than  by  any  other  method.  Cities  large  and 
small,  counties,  townships,  road  districts,  park  boards,  con- 
tractors, prefer  "Caterpillars"  because  no  other  power  is  so 
economical;  no  other  is  so  versatile  in  getting  work  done  at 
the  least  cost  and  in  the  shortest  time. 

Our  new  booklet  will  intereat  you.    Copy  will  be  eent  upon  request. 


"THE  NATION'S   ROAD  MAKER" 

There  i»  but  one  "Caterpillar" — Holt  builds  it. 

THE   HOLT   MANUFACTURING    CO.,  Inc. 
PEORIA,     ILLINOIS  STOCKTON,     CALIF. 

Eastern  Division:  250  W.  54th  Street,  New  York 


Reg.US.'^#%rT^t.Ofl: 
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dicates,  is  made  up  of  all  sources  of  revenue 
exclusive  of  real  property,  personal  property, 
automobile  license  fees,  special  assessments 
and  miscellaneous  contributions,  but  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  is  made  up  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  income  tax.  The  other  sources  of 
revenue  included  under  this  head,  such  as  fees, 
fines,  etc.,  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  in  this  class.  The  annual  expendi- 
tures by  counties  from  each  source  of  revenue 
show  that  in  the  years  1917  to  1918,  when 
the  receipts  from  the  income  tax  were  high- 
est, the  proportions  of  revenue  derived  from 
real  property  taxation  were  smaller  than  in 
the  years  when  the  receipts  from  the  income 
tax  were  smaller: 

Percentage  of  Total  Revenues  for  Highway  Expendi- 
tures  Raised   by   Various  Governmental  Units 

Local  County        State     Federal 

County                             Funds  Funds      Funds      Funds 

Dane     41.27  32.81         20.54           5.38 

Outagamie   84.88  49.63         12.01           3.48 

Rusk     48.20  30.37         15.36           6.07 

Waukesha    39.56  29.55         21.76           9.13 

Average     39.62  36.43         17.89           5.76 

This  table  indicates  the  importance^of  funds 
raised  by  the  local  units  (townships  and  vil- 
lages) for  highway  purposes,  as  compared 
with  state  and  federal  funds.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  funds  raised  by  the  local  units  and 
counties  furnish  from  69  per  cent  to  84  per 
cent  of  the  total  highway  expenditures.  While 
this  analysis  is  based  on  only  four  counties, 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  proportions  are 
reasonably  correct  for  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
since  the  counties  studied  were  selected  as 
representative  of  the  various  counties  within 
the  state.  In  other  states  the  proportions 
raised  by  the  various  governmental  units  may 
vary  to  a  considerable  extent  from  those 
shown  in  the  table,  but  in  those  states  organ- 
ized on  the  township  basis  the  funds  raised 
by  the  local  units  and  counties  will  approxi- 
mate these  percentages.  The  percentages 
shown  are  derived  from  total  expenditures 
within  the  different  counties  for  the  period 
1915  to  1921,  inclusive.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  period  includes  a  few  years  before 
the  period  of  federal  aid,  and  also  that  the 
activity  of  the  state  in  the  highway  field  has 
increased  greatly  during  the  later  years;  so 
that  had  the  period  been  made  to  include  only 
the  years  1918  to  1921,  the  percentages  derived 
from  state  and  federal  funds  would  probably 
have  been  larger. 

Although  the  proportions  of  highway 
expenditures  contributed  by  local,  county, 
state  and  federal  units,  as  indicated  above,  may 
vary  to  a  considerable  extent  in  different 
localities,    nevertheless    the    figures    are    con- 


clusive evidence  that  any  discussion  of  high- 
way finance  treating  exclusively  of  state  and 
federal  expenditures  omits  local  and  county 
expenditures,  which  constitute  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  total  highway  expenditures.  While 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  more  of  our 
highways  entirely  financed  and  constructed  by 
the  state,  the  fact  remains  that  at  the  present 
time  local  and  county  highway  expenditures 
absorb  the  major  portion  of  funds  raised  from 
all  sources  for  highway  improvement. 

Percentage  of  Total   Revenue   for   Highway   EIxpendi- 

tures   from   Real   Property   Taxation   Levied  by 

THE  Various  Governmental  Units 

Local      County        State       Federal 
Taxa-      Taxa-        Taxa-      Govern- 

County               tion          tion           tion         ment  Total 

Dane     80.56         21.98           7.76           60.29 

Outagamie     ...23.32         35.64           4.41           63.27 

Rmsk     39.54         24.81           5.48           69.83 

Waukesha     25.39          21.54            8.36           55.29 

Average     28.42         25.94           6J71           61.07 

While  the  general  property  tax  is  the  most 
important  single  source  of  revenue  for  high- 
way expenditures  in  all  units — the  township, 
the  county  and  the  state — its  importance  as  a 
source  of  highway  revenue  is  much  greater 
in  the  township  and  county  than  in  the  state. 
As"  will  be  noted  in  the  table  giving  the  per- 
centage of  total  revenue  for  highway  expendi- 
tures from  real  property  taxation  levied  by  the 
various  governmental  units,  real  property  tax- 
ation by  the  local  units  furnishes  from  23  per 
cent  to  39  per  cent  of  all  highway  expendi- 
tures, and  county  real  property  taxation  pro- 
vides from  21  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  highway  expenditures,  while  state  real 
property  taxation  provides  only  from  4  to  8 
per  cent  of  the  total  highway  expenditures. 

Percentage   of   Real   Property    Revenue   for   Highway 
Expenditures    Levied    by    the    Various 
Governmental   Units 

County                                              Local       County  State 

Dane     50.70         86.45  12.85 

Outagamie     36.70         56.33  ,  6.97 

Rusk      56.62          35.52  7.86 

Waukesha     45.93         38.95  15.12 

Average     46.54         42.47  10.99 

The  table  showing  the  proportion  of  real 
property  taxation  revenues  for  highway  ex- 
penditures levied  by  the  various  governmental 
units  shows  an  average  of  46.54  per  cent 
revenue  raised  by  local  units,  42.47  per  cent 
by  county  units,  and  10.99  per  cent  by  the 
state.  The  real  property  revenue  for  highway 
expenditures  raised  by  the  state  in  compari- 
son with  local  and  county  real  property  rev- 
enues is  but  a  small  share  of  the  total  real 
property  revenue  raised  for  highway  improve- 
ment. 
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St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 

purchases  fleet  of 

Autocar  trucks 

The  4-cylinder  2  to  3  ton  Auto- 
cars in  this  fleet  are  equipped  with 
a  special  all  -  steel  water  -  tight 
sanitary  body  mounted 
on  the  Autocar  rotary 
dumping  mechanism. 
Each  body  is  com- 
pletely covered  so  that 
refuse  carried  in  it 
will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  air. 


These  Autocar  trucks  are  being  used  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Department  of 
Public  Works  for  garbage  removal,  general  sanitation  work  and  especially 
in    connection    with    the    city's    campaign    to    exterminate    mosquitoes. 


Send  with  your  Letterhead 
The  Autocar  Company 

Box  2001,  Ardmore,  Pa. 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
more  information  regarding  econ- 
omies resulting  from  combined  use 
of  gas  and  electric  trucks. 


.—I 


The  Autocar  Company 

eSTABLISHEO  IB97 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Branches  in  46  Cities 

Autocar 

gas  and  electric  trucks 

EITHER  OR  BOTH  -  AS  YOUR  WORK  REQUIRES 
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Sources    of    Highway    Revenue    for    Total    Highway 
Expenditures 

Average 
Source  Percentage 

Real    property    taxation 62.17 

Other    revenue     (largely    income    tax    funds) .  .  .     17.01 

Personal    property    taxation 11.29 

Vehicle    license    fees 8.84 

Miscellaneous     -^^ 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  real  property  taxation 
produces  seven  times  as  much  of  the  total 
highway  revenue  as  that  derived  from  motor 
vehicle  license  fees,  w^hile  the  taxation  of  in- 
comes, that  is,  other  revenue,  produces  ap- 
proximately double  the  amount  raised  by 
vehicle  license  fees.  Since  local  funds  are 
expended  on  purely  local  roads,  it  is  fair  to 
compare  the  amount  of  county  and  state  real 
property  tax  funds  produced  for  expenditures 
on  state  and  county  htghways  with  the  amount 
raised  by  vehicle  license  fees  used  on  the  same 
highways.  County  and  state  real  property 
taxation  produce  32.65  per  cent  of  total  high- 
way revenue,  license  fees  produced  8.84  per 
cent.  Real  property,  which  contributes  61  per 
cent  of  all  highway  expenditures,  produces  for 
county  and  state  highways  four  times  as  much 
of  the  total  expenditures  as  that  produced 
from  vehicle  license  fees. 

Conclusion 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  on  the 
analysis  of  the  sources  and  expenditure  of 
highway  funds  in  the  four  representative  Wis- 
consin counties  chosen  for  this  study: 

1.  The  major  portion  of  the  total  of  high- 

way funds  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
7-year  period  from  1915-1921  was 
raised  by  township  and  county  units 
rather  than  by  the  state. 

2.  Real   property  taxation  was  the  chief 

source  of  highway  revenue,  produc- 
ing an  average  of  61.07  per  cent  of 
the  total  local,  county  and  state  high- 
way expenditures. 

3.  Vehicle  license  fees  produce  8.84  per 

cent  of  the  total  highway  expendi- 
tures. 

4.  Real    property    taxation    for    highway 

purposes  bears  too  large  a  portion  of 
the  burden  of  highway  expenditures, 
producing  from  55  per  cent  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  highway  revenue. 

5.  The  major  portion  of  the  burden  on 

real  property  is  due  to  local  and 
county  taxation  of  real  property  for 
highway  purposes.  The  local  units 
produce  46.54  per  cent;  county  units, 
42.47  per  cent;  aind  the  state,  10.99 


per  cent  of  the  real  property  rev- 
enue for  highway  expenditures. 

6.  Real     property    contributes     a    larger 

share  of  highway  revenue  during 
periods  of  depression,  when  the  rev- 
enue from  other  sources  decreases. 
This  results  in  an  excessive  levy  on 
real  property  owners,  since  the -tax 
levy  on  real  property  is  paid  from 
income  derived  from  the  property, 
and  in  periods  of  low  prices  this  in- 
come is  reduced  at  least  as  much  as 
income  from  other  sources. 

7.  When  income  tax  funds  increase  with- 

in a  county,  real  property  taxation 
for  highway  purposes  decreases. 

8.  As  a  county  develops  and  grows  richer, 

the  relative  burden  on  real  property 
for  highway  purposes  decreases. 
When  a  county  or  state  is  in  the 
developmental  stage,  the  cost  of  the 
permanent  features  of  highway  im- 
provements can  be  economically 
financed  by  issuing  a  limited  number 
of  deferred  serial  highway  bonds. 
By  this  method  the  burden  on  prop- 
erty is  lightened  during  the  early 
years  of  the  improvement,  increas- 
ing with  the  ability  of  property  to 
produce  more  revenue  as  a  result  of 
the  highway  improvements. 

9.  A    reduction    of    elimination    of    state 

taxation  of  real  property  for  high- 
way purpHJses  in  Wisconsin  would 
not  materially  reduce  the  total  of  real 
property  taxation  for  all  highway 
purposes. 
10.  Reduction  of  real  property  taxation 
for  highway  purposes  in  Wisconsin 
would  result  largely  in  a  reduction 
of  local  and  county  taxation  of  real 
property  for  township  and  county- 
highway  expenditures. 

How  Can  Real  Property  Taxation  for  Highways 
Improvements    Be    Reduced? 

The  two  logical  sources  of  highway  rev- 
enue are  real  property  taxation  and  vehicle 
license  and  gasoline  taxation.  When  real' 
property  taxation  produces  too  large  a  share 
of  highway  revenue  in  comparison  with  the 
share  produced  by  vehicle  license  and  gasoline 
taxation,  there  are  three  courses  which  may 
be  followed: 

I.  The  elimination  of  inefficiency  and 
waste  in  the  expenditure  of  highway  funds  by 
the  local  and  county  units.    Of  all  real  prop-> 
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Dependable 


ForNfotor'niidts  and'HactotS 


It  is  easy  to  select  your  snow  plows 
from  the  many  models,  types  and  sizes 
in  the  big  Baker  line.  You  can  depend 
on  getting  Baker  quality  in  any  plow 
whether  for  Fordson,  motor  trucks  or 
the  big  tractors. 

Mr.  Brehm,  Director  of  Public  Works, 
City  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  says:  "Baker 
Plows  did  excellent  work  in  our  city 
and  I  know  of  no  case  where  they  were 
laid  up  at  any  time  for  repairs  and  if 
I  were  purchasing  more,  I  would  cer- 
tainly buy  Baker  Plows." 

Make  your  selection  early — don't  wait 
too  long.  Snow  blockades  are  danger- 
ous and  increase  fire  hazards.  Our  big 
interesting  catalog  will  be  sent  free  on 
request.  You  are  under  no  obligation 
in  writing. 

Baker    Mfg.   Company 

503  Stanford  Ave. 
Springfield,  Illinois 
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erty  tax  funds  for  highway  expenditures  89.03 
per  cent  is  raised  by  the  local  and  county 
units.  Any  reduction  in  expenditures  by 
eliminating  the  waste  of  highway  funds  will 
result  in  a  reduction  of  the  burden  on  real 
property  for  highway  expenditures.  This  may 
be  accomplished  as  follows:  (i)  provide  for 
strict  supervision  by  the  state  highway  de- 
partment over  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  purely  county  highways;  (2)  pro- 
vide for  close  supervision  by  the  county  units 
over  township  highway  expenditures,  possibly 
limiting  the  maximum  expenditures  by  the 
local  units  for  highway  expenditures  to  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  township  property  valuation. 

2.  A  reduction  in  the  total  yearly  highway 
expenditures — township,  county  and  state. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  county  and 
state  expenditure  for  highway  improvements 
lags  behind  the  need  for  improved  highways 
and  is  not  a  desirable  solution  of  the  problem. 


3.  Shift  part  of  the  burden  of  highway  im- 
provements from  real  property  to  other 
sources  of  revenue. 

By  substituting  other  sources  of  revenue 
for  a  portion  of  the  real  property  revenue, 
we  cannot  decrease  the  total  revenue  raised 
by  the  various  units  necessary  for  purposes 
other  than  highway  improvement.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  highway  improvement 
revenue  raised  from  the  taxation  of  real  prop- 
erty without  raising  a  like  amount  from  some 
other  source  of  revenue  would  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  total  highway  funds  below 
a  necessary  minimum.  The  logical  solution 
is  to  increase  the  total  revenue  raised  from 
old  or  to  create  new  sources  of  revenue  for 
highway  improvement  to  replace  the  revenue 
lost  by  the  lowered  taxation  of  real  property. 
The  source  of  this  increased  revenue  is  the 
highway  user,  where  demand  for  highway 
service  is  largely  responsible  for  highway  im- 
provements. 


An  Argument  for  Regional  Planning 


THE  following  statement  issued  August 
12,  1924,  by  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Secretary, 
Milwaukee  County  Park  Commission 
and  Rural  Planning  Board,  while  referring 
particularly  to  the  Milwaukee  region,  may  be 
helpful  to  other  communities  which  are  awak- 
ing to  the  importance  of  regional  planning: 

"Milwaukee's  future  welfare  depends  very 
largely  upon  its  foresight  in  the  promotion  of 
health  and  comfort  for  all  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  activities  contributing  to  the  city's 
prestige.  Also,  on  the  promotion  of  efficiency, 
with  economy,  in  the  conduct  of  its  industrial 
pursuits.  Neither  of  these  two  most  vital  fac- 
tors can  possibly  be  accomplished  within  areas 
limited    by    chance    jurisdiction    of    political    bias. 

"Inflated  values,  loss  of  time,  and  devitalixed 
atmosphere  make  decentralization  imperative.  In 
effecting  this  decentralization,  our  industries  must 
be  provided  for,  for  their  ability  to  serve  the  out- 
side world  with  greater  economy  and  efficiency  is 
our  stability.  The  skill  and  manhood  upon  which 
Qur  industries  are  dependent  must  also  be  pro- 
vided for.  Taxation  which  accomplishes  these 
beneficial  results  will  not  be  burdensome,  while 
taxation  failing  in  this  respect,  even  though  less 
in  amount,  becomes  intolerable. 

"City  planning  is  serving  its  purpose,  but  its 
scope  of  activity  is  by  far  too  circumscribed  to 
provide  for  the  decentralization  which  is  so  urgent. 
The  most  efficient  and  economical  decentralization 
possible  requires  the  careful  allocation  of  lands  to 
their  most  appropriate  use,  for  which  we  find  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  of  our  county  none  too 
large.  The  problems  which  affect  each  community 
of   the   metropolitan   area   are    regional   problems. 


The  development  of  common  arteries,  location  and 
development  of  industrial  areas  and  their  balanc- 
ing with  residential  areas,  with  requisite  park  in- 
fluences and  recreational  facilities,  are  more  vital 
to  the  city  of  Milwaukee  than  anything  it  can 
possibly  do  within  its  own  limitations.  Without 
prompt  relief  disintegration  will  be  inevitable. 

"The  only  salvation  for  Milwaukee's  future  is 
the  careful  development  of  its  regional  or  con- 
tributing areas,  by  an  orderly  comprehensive  plan. 
One  of  the  most  serious  responsibilities  of  the 
Milwaukee  Common  Council  is  its  cooperation  in 
regional  planning,  the  whole  intent  of  which  is  to 
secure  that  unity  of  metropolitan  consciousness, 
that  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of 
adequate  planning  for  the  future  and  the  willing- 
ness to  work  together,  which  will  carry  forward 
a  great  and  fundamental  program.  Narrowness, 
selfishness,  or  self-sufficient  tendencies  are  badges 
of  inefficiency,  and  are  never  in  harmony  with 
constructive  ability. 

"Milwaukee's  industries  at  present  are  not  func- 
tioning to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  whole 
metropolitan  area  is  the  loser,  and  it  makes  very 
little  difference  within  which  of  the  sixteen  inde- 
pendent political  boundaries  within  Milwaukee 
County  an  industry  is  located.  Such  inefficiency 
deters  progress  of  the  whole,  for  there  exists  an 
interdependence  between  all  these  political  entities 
which  our  County  Government  recognizes,  and  will 
endeavor  to  harmonize. 

"The  adjustment  of  present  discords  must  be 
broad  and  comprehensive  enough  to  attract  the 
further  investment  of  millions  now  seeking  loca- 
tions, particularly  since  the  termination  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Plus  Plan.  Our  invitations  to  capital 
and  skilled  labor  must  represent  us  as  a  homo- 
geneous whole,  not  as  discordant  units." 
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A  single  snow  can  cost  millions 


A  city's  business  losses  in  a  single  snow 
storm  may  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  They 
did  in  New  York.  But  more  important,  and 
harder  to  estimate,  is  the  loss  to  life  and 
property,  should  fire  trucks  be  held  up  for 
an  hour  in  getting  to  a  single  fire. 
Snow  is  rain,  expanded  ten  times  — yet  a 
hundred  times  harder  to  remove,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  of  a  menace.  Men,  even  if 
they  could  stand  the  strain  of  day  and  night 
work,  could  not  shovel  fast  enough  to  pre- 
vent severe  traffic  tie-ups  and  their  conse- 
quent losses. 

In  Chicago,  comparative  performances  on 
snow  loading  show  that  a  Barber-Greene 
Snow  Loader  is  48  times  faster  than  hand 
labor,  or  that  it  does  the  work  of  192  shov- 
elers.  It  took  4  shovelers  10  minutes  to  load 
a  3-yard  wagon,  while  a  Barber-Greene  load- 
ed an  8-yard  truck  in  20  seconds. 
Such  tests,  made  each  winter  in  cities  all 


over  the  country,  show  that  the  Barber- 
Greene  has  brought  about  a  heretofore  un- 
heard-of speed  and  efficiency  to  snow  re- 
moval. 

During  a  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  snow 
storm  last  winter,  a  Barber-Greene  kept 
seventeen  5-ton  trucks  busy,  and  could  have 
gone  faster.  Over  a  period  of  6  hours,  an  aver- 
age of  a  truck  every  2  minutes  was  main- 
tained. 

The  Barber-Greene  is  quickly  transformed 
into  a  bucket  loader,  and  is  then  ready  for 
summer  road  work.  Working  on  a  St.  Louis 
street  paving  job,  a  Barber-Greene  Bucket 
Loader  replaced  12  men  and  sped  up  the 
work  50%. 

"Snow  Insurance"  will  show  you  how 
cities  large  and  small  have  eliminated  the 
snow  menace,  and  how  the  Barber-Greene 
is  saving  them  substantial  sums  on  summer 
paving  work.  Send  for  it. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY-/?epre«enfafive«  in  Fifty  Citier— 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 
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Portable  Belt  Conveyors^J^Self  Ifeedin^BucketLoaders 

Coal  Loaders  •  Automatic  Ditch  Diggers  w  Snow  Loaders    •    •    •    •    Coal  Feeders 
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Tenure  of  Office  of  2,170  City  Clerks 

IN  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  The  American 
City,  2,170  city  clerks  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  furnished  information  as  to  the 
number  of  years  which  they  have  occupied  their 
present  positions.  In  the  list  there  are  17  veterans 
w^ho  have  seen  30  years  or  more  of  continuous 
service.     These  are : 


Date  of 

pointment 

Municipality 

City  Clerk 

1874 

Milford.  N.  H. 

James  M.  Laws 

1876 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  G.  Schuette 

1879 

Winnipeg,  Man. 

C.  J.  Brown 

1894 

Hearne,  Tex. 

W.  W.  Bivin 

1886 

Pepperell,    Mass, 

Frank  R.  Bennett 

1886 

Monroe  City,  Mo. 

Geo.  W.  Tompkins 

1887 

Elmira,  Ont. 

John  H.  Ruppel 

1889 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  M.  Barber 

1889 

Polo,    111. 

George   H.    Butts 

1891 

HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

Robert   W.    Smith 

1892 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

E.  W.  Bradley 

1892 

Albion,  Pa. 

S.   A.   Collins 

1892 

Bellevue,  Pa. 

J.   M.   Simeral 

1892 

Champlain,  N.  Y. 

N.    P.    St.    Maxens 

1894 

Morganfield,  Ky. 

A.   F.   Waller 

1894 

Cameron,  W.  Va. 

J.  S.  Fish 

1894 

Fox  Lake,  Wis. 

Wm.    F.   O'Connell 

Of  the  rest,  67  have  held  their  present  positions 
fcr  from  20  to  29  years;  188  have  a  record  of 
10  to  ig  years;  303  of  5  to  9  years,  and  1,595  have 
thus  far  had  less  than  5  years  of  service. 

Pittsburgh  Against  Destructive  Taxes 

IN  1697  the  British  Government  levied  a  tax  on 
houses  according  to  the  number  of  windows. 
It  lasted  until  1851.  It  was  then  seen  to  be  a 
tax  which  destroyed  windows  and  shut  out  light 
from  houses  and  injured  the  health  of  women  and 
children  especially.  Windows  were  destroyed  by 
taxation.  The  tax  showed  darkness  in  govern- 
mental minds  and  produced  it  in  homes. 

In  Egypt  once,  the  government,  arguing  that 
incomes  came  from  date  trees,  taxed  them.  Thou- 
sands of  date  trees  were  cut  down  to  avoid  taxa- 
tion, the  government  lost  taxes,  and  the  people 
starved  for  dates. 

The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  A 
tax  on  date  trees  destroys  the  trees.  A  tax  on 
windows  destroys  windows.  A  tax  on  incomes 
destroys  incomes.  A  tax  on  improvements  de- 
stroys the  purpose  to  improve. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  city  is  trying  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  desirable  things  by  taxation.  There 
is  no  state  tax  in  Pennsylvania  on  real  estate  or 
personal  property.  Now  the  city  has  reduced  its 
tax  on  improvements  until  they  pay  only  60  per 
cent  of  the  rate  on  land  values.  If  you  owned  a 
factory  on  a  $10,000  site  in  Pittsburgh,  with  build- 
ings on  it  worth  $10,000,  with  machinery,  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods  worth  $50,000,  your 
taxes  would  be  $190  on  the  land  value,  $114  on 
the  building,  and  nothing  at  all  on  the  goods  on 
hand,  making  a  total  of  $304. 

Next  year  the  tax  on  buildings  and  impro^/e- 
ments  will  be  reduced  to  50  per  cent  of  the  rate 
on  land  values.  And  Pittsburgh  seems  to  like 
the  idea. 


It  is  a  guarantee  that  the  things  produced  by 
industry  will  not  be  destroyed  by  taxation,  as  the 
date  trees  were  in  Egypt  and  the  windows  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  thing  which  this  system  tends  to  destroy 
is  land  monoply;  for  the  burden  rests  more  and 
more  heavily  on  sites.  But  this  is  beneficial  to 
industry. 

"Come  to  Pittsburgh,"  says  this  policy  in  taxa- 
tion. "We  levy  taxation  so  as  not  to  destroy  in- 
dustry, but  to  do  away  partially  with  monopoly 
of  natural  opportunity,  the  foe  of  industry.  We 
try  not  to  kill  the  good  thing." 

Taxation  is  destruction — of  something. 

An  editorial  by  Herbert  Quick,  published  September 
6,  1924,  in  Pittsburgh  First,  the  official  weekly  organ  of 
the   Pittsburgh   Chamber  of   Commerce. 

Program  for  American 
Education  Week 

THE  American  Legion,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  National 
Education  Association  are  again  cooperating 
in  plans  for  American  Education  Week,  which 
this  year  is  to  be  observed  November  17  to  23. 
The  designations  of  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
and  the  descriptive  phrase  adopted  for  each,  are 
as  follows : 

Monday — Constitution  Day. — "Our  Constitution — The 
Bulwark   of   Democracy   and    Happiness." 

Tuesday — Patriotism  Day. — "The  United  States  Flag 
is  the  living  symbol  of  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  our 
Republic." 

Wednesday — School  and  Teachers'  Day. — '  'The 
Teacher — the  guiding  influence  of   future  America." 

Thursday— Illiteracy  Day. — "Informed  intelligence  is 
the   foundation  of   representative   government." 

Friday — Physical  Education  Day. — "Playgrounds  and 
athletic  fields   mean  a  strong  and   healthy  nation." 

Saturday— Community  Day. — "Service  to  Community, 
State   and    Nation   is  the   duty   of  every   citizen." 

Sunday — For  God  and  Country  Day. — "Religion, 
morality  and  education  are  necessary  for  good  govern- 
ment." 

Real   Estate   Boards   Undertaking 
Clean-up  of  Industrial  Tracts 

MANY  real  estate  boards  are  enlisting  actively 
in  the  campaign  now  being  carried  on  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  through  its  Industrial  Property  Division 
to  clean  up  the  "back  yard"  of  the  city — the  sec- 
tions of  its  industrial  plants  which  make  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  visible  to  the  casual  passer- 
through  on  the  railroad  right  of  way. 

With  the  clean-up  campaign  is  coupled  a  move- 
ment to  make  it  possible  for  travelers  to  identify 
by  name  the  towns  they  are  passing  through.  At- 
tractive planting  along  the  right  of  way  is  part 
of  the  clean-up  and  paint-up  movement  in  some  of 
the  cities. 

ComiTiittees  to  undertake  the  alignment  of  local 
industries  with  the  railroads  in  making  the  view 
from  the  right  of  way  something  more  than  ash 
heaps  and  rubbish  piles  have  been  appointed  by 
real  estate  boards  belonging  to  the  Association  in 
the  following  cities:     New  Orleans;  Milwaukee; 
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Repairs  that  Reduce  Upkeep 

Service  boxes  should  always  be  covered — for  every 
uncovered  box  means  an  expense  for  cleaning  out  when 
the  curb  stop  must  be  reached — and  often  results  in 
damage  suits  for  personal  injury. 

Mueller 

Service  Box  Repair  Lids 

are  made  for  both  new  and  old  style  Buffalo  Service  Boxes,  and 
will  make  a  perfect  fit,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  box  top. 
Readily  attached  with  the  regular  pentagon  wrench,  but  cannot 
be  removed  without  it — they  cannot  be  pried  or  knocked  off. 
Write  for  detailed  descriptions  and  prices. 

Mueller  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

145-149  W.  30th  St.,  New  York;  1072-76  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco;  2468  Hunter  St.. 
Los  Angeles- 
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Duluth;  Atlanta;  Erie  and  Lancaster,  Pa.;  South 
Bend ;  Dayton ;  Des  Moines ;  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Lockport,  N.  Y. ;  Dade  City, 
Fla. ;  Warren,  Ohio ;  Mishawaka,  Ind. ;  Kankakee, 
111.;  Madison,  Wis. ;  Little  Rock,  Ark;  Arkan- 
sas City,  Kans. ;  Ogden,  Utah ;  Casper,  Wyo. ; 
Albany,  Ore. ;  and  Pasadena,  Venice  and  River- 
side, Calif. 

Other  real  estate  boards  have  held  special  meet- 
ings to  outline  what  form  their  participation  in 
tlie  campaign  should  take. 

The  American  Railway  Development.  Associa- 
tion has  passed  a  resolution  pledging  its  coopera- 
tion in  the  realtor  movement  tor  spruce  and  busi- 
nesslike appearances  in  industrial  areas.  Individ- 
ual railroads  are  cooperating  through  their  devel- 
opment departments.  Newspapers  of  the  various 
cities  are  helping  in  enlisting  the  public  in  the  put- 
ting of  the  city's  best  foot  foremost. 

New  York  City  Health  Department 
Releases  Health  Center  Film 

AMOTION  picture  entitled  "It  Works"  has 
been  released  by  the  Department  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  film  shows 
how  twenty-two  agencies,  headed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  acting  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  have  successfully  organ- 
ized and  operated  a  health  center  in  East  Harlem, 
New  York  City.  The  film  is  being  distributed  free 
of  charge  except  for  transportation  costs.  It  is  a 
good  argument  in  favor  of  health  center  work 
which  should  help  materially  in  convincing  a 
skeptical  community  that  the  work  is  valuable  and 
comparatively  inexpensive. 

Educational  Motion  Pictures  in  Vienna 

THE  United  States  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Vienna,  Ernest  M.  Zwickel,  sends 
the  following  information  concerning  the 
use  of  motion  pictures  for  educational  purposes : 
"The  city  of  Vienna  has  appropriated  the  sum 
of  560  million  crowns  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing motion  pictures  in  the  Vienna  schools  for 
educational  purposes.  The  Vienna  municipal 
authorities  realize  the  advantages  of  this  form  of 
education  and  have  decided  to  equip  15  schools 
with  motion  picture  equipment  and  apparatus. 
These  are  to  be  known  as  "Schoolkinos."  Nine 
Vienna  schools  were  already  displaying  pictures 
for  the  citizens  of  their  communities.  The 
municipality  has  taken  over  six  of  these  and  will 
open  nine  more  schools,  totaling  15.  in  order  that 
motion  pictures  may  be  shown  for  educational 
purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  have  these  15  schools 
open   free  to  school  children  exclusively." 

A  City  Which  Is  Not  Seeking  Mere 
Increase  in  Population 

THE  following  paragraphs  are  from  a  re- 
cent report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  its  members : 
"Again  and  again .  the  Berkeley  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  called  attention  to  the  thought 
that  the  primary  need  of  sound  development  of  a 
city  is  not  numbers  but  quality  in  population. 
What  is  really  essential  is  for  the  citizens  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  for  a  superior  commonwealth, 
and  this  in  itself  will  attract  superior  residents. 
Ample  school  facilities,  ample  playgrounds,  ample 
parks  and  boulevards  all  cost  money,  but  are  a 


guarantee  of  bringing  good  neighbors  to  live  in 
our  midst.  A  municipal  symphony  orchestra  will 
do  a  hundredfold  more  to  attract  worth-while 
people  to  visit  and  to  live  in  a  city  than  the  mere 
advertising  of  the  city. 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  its  publicity,  in 
its  publications  and  in  its  activities  has  bt^en 
broadcasting  this  message  to  the  country.  Berkeley 
is  inviting  the  most  cultured,  the  most  far-seeing 
and  the  most  public-spirited  people  of  the  land 
to  come  here  and  join  with  us  in  building  the 
city  of  to-morrow  which  will  be  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  region.  We 
believe  that  the  people  who  are  coming  to  Berkeley 
in  such  large  numbers  are  for  the  most  part  those 
who  are  attracted  by  such  ideas." 


A  Civic  Ideal  for  Which  Men  and 
Women  Might  Strive  Together 

It  is  only  when  men  and  women  work 
together,  that  they  can  make  of  the  in- 
dividual household  a  completed  home,  a 
happy  place  where  all  who  come  therein 
find  life  abundantly. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  only  as  men  and 
women  leam  to  work  together  that  they 
will  find  the  way  to  make  of  the  world 
itself  a  home  for  all  humanity,  a  happy 
place  where  every  child  and  every  human 
being  shall  have  the  opportunity  and  help 
they  need — a  chance  for  life — life  more 
abundantly! 

It  is  the  woman's  intuitive  desire  for 
purity,  for  all  cleanliness,  that  leads  man- 
kind along  that  way. 

Each  woman  knows  that  the  most 
fundamental  necessity  in  the  right  up- 
bringing of  children  is  cleanliness,  not  of 
the  body  only,  but  of  the  spirit.  Women 
know  how  often  girls  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  are  greatly  tempted 
because  they  are  unwilling  and  ashamed 
to  bring  their  men  friends  to  their  own 
respectable  homes  and  let  the  young  men 
see  the  dirty  streets  and  filthy  conditions 
in  which  they  live. 

If  the  girls  dare  not  go  home,  where 
do  they  go? 

It  does  not  require  much  imagination 
to  understand  the  temptation  to  evil 
caused  by  such  surroundings. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "CleanHness  is 
next  to  godliness." 

If  we  could  really  make  the  environ- 
ment of  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity clean — with  their  help — and  keep 
the  streets,  back  yards  and  houses  perma- 
nently clean,  we  should  have  taken  the 
first  absolutely  necessary  step  toward 
making  possible  for  every  one  the  attain- 
ment of  a  higher  standard  of  life. 

Cleanliness  is  the  only  strong  and  solid 
foundation  upon  which  we  can  ever  hope 
to  build  round  all  young,  growing  lives 
the  environment  which  each  one  needs  for 
perfect  development. 

KATHEBINE  BOWUKER, 
President,  The  Women's  Municipal  League  of 
Boston. 
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Fall  maintenance 

saves  Spring  repair  hills 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  busy  on  road  repairs. 
Don't  wait  for  winter  snows  and  heavy  frosts 
to  attack  weak  spots.  Get  after  the  bumps,  holes 
and  hollows.  Make  sure  that  your  roads  will  be  in 
good  shape  to  withstand  spring  thaws  and  traffic. 

"Tarvia  K-P"  is  the  universal  patching  mate- 
rial— good  for  every  type  of  road.  Liquid,  easy  to 
handle  and  apply,  **Tarvia  K-P"  is  not  injured 
by  freezing  weather  and  no  special  equipment  is 
necessary.  Patches  made  with  "Tarvia  K-P"  are 
dense,  durable,  and  form  a  perfect  bond  with  the 
road.  And  "Tarvia  K-P"  is  exceptionally  econom- 
ical. "Tarvia  K-P"  goes  further  on  the  job  — 
you  need  less  per  ton  of  stone. 

On  request  we  will  promptly  send  you  an  illus- 
trated booklet  showing  each  step  in  patching  with 
"Tarvia  K-P."  Address  our  nearest  branch. 


Company 


For  Road  Construction 
lir  and  Maintenance 


New  York 

St.Loaia  Cleveland 

Detroit  Kansas  CItr 

Minneapolis    Salt  Lake Clt7 
Younfrstown  Milwaukea 
Baltimore        Syracuse 

In  Canada: 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Umlted: 
Montreal  Toronto  St.  John.N.B, 

Winnipear  VsDcooTer  Halifax.  N.S. 


Philadelphia    Boston 
Cincinnati        Pittsburgh 
RlrminKham    Dallas 
Bethlehem       Leb 
Toledo  Columbus 

New  Orleans  Rochester 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


// 


City's  Liability  for  Accidents 


SINCE  the  main  ground  upon  which  cities 
and  other  municipalities  may  escape  lia- 
bility for  accidents  is  that  they  are 
engaged  in  governmental  functions  as  agen- 
cies of  the  state,  it  often  falls  to  the  courts 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  given  function 
is  governmental  in  character  or  not.  A  gen- 
eral view  of  the  trend  of  judicial  decision  con- 
cerning responsibility  for  acts  of  officers  and 
employees  of  cities  appears  on  pages  i6i  and 
162  of  the  August,  1924,  issue  of  The  Amer- 
ican City.  It  remains  to  note  some  impor- 
tant instances  in  which  governmental  func- 
tions have  been  held  to  be  existent  or  non- 
existent. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  the  exercise  of  governmental  func- 
tions and  mere  ministerial  or  corporate  powers 
is  accorded  by  the  decision  handed  down  by 
the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Jones 
vs.  Sioux  City,  170  Northwestern  Reporter, 
474.  Concerning  use  of  an  automobile  in  con- 
nection with  a  municipal  police  department 
the  Court  said: 

"A  city  is  liable  for  its  negligence  when  it  acts 
in  a  ministerial  or  corporate  capacity.  ...  It 
seems  to  us  that,  in  order  that  the  city  may  escape 
liability,  the  negligence  complained  of  must  bear 
some  just  and  true  relationship  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  If  this  automobile  was  being  driven 
rapidly  to  quell  a  riot,  or  to  protect  the  lives  or 
property  of  citizens,  then  the  speed  of  the  car 
would  bear  a  true  relationship  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.     .    .    . 

"If  it  be  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  sole  mission  of  the  car  in  question  and 
its  driver  was  to  haul  policemen  to  their  beats, 
could  it  be  said  that  the  city  was  acting  in  a  gov- 
ernmental capacity?  We  think  not.  It  could  not 
be  reasonably  said  that  it  is  necessary  for  police- 
men to  be  hauled  to  their  beats  at  the  rate  of  45 
miles  an  hour,  through  the  streets  of  a  city.  If 
it  is  a  part  of  a  city's  policy  to  haul  policemen 
to  their  beats  in  the  outlying  districts  of  a  city, 
this  is  something  which  suits  the  convenience  or 
economy  of  the  city,  and  is  an  act  which  it  does 
as  a  part  of  its  general  business,  and  does  not 
relate  to  the  enforcement  of  law.  Such  matters 
partake  of  the  general  or  corporate  business  of 
the  city." 

In   line   with    the   reasoning   of   the   Iowa 

court,    it   was    decided    in   a    Nebraska    case 


(Opocensky  vs.  South  Omaha,  163  Northwest- 
ern Reporter,  325)  that  operation  of  a  fire 
department  automobile  on  the  street  at  an 
excessive  speed,  to  test  the  machine,  was  not 
a  governmental  function. 

But  one  of  the  Missouri  Courts  of  Appeal 
decided  that  an  automobile  police  patrol,  carry- 
ing a  prisoner  to  the  police  station,  is  engaged 
in  a  governmental  mission.  (Stater  vs.  Joplin, 
176  Southwestern  Reporter,  241.) 

Concerning  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in 
connection  with  a  municipally  operated  pub- 
lic library,  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  said  in 
the  case  of  Johnston  vs.  Chicago,  loi  North- 
eastern Reporter,  960: 

"The  conveyance  of  books  from  one  library 
building  to  another,  by  means  of  an  automobile, 
along  the  public  highways,  by  employees  of  the 
city,   is  plainly  a  ministerial  duty." 

Another  instructive  opinion  is  that  filed  by 
the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Chaney  vs.  Riverton,  177  Northwestern  Re- 
porter, 845,  concerning  liability  for  street  acci- 
dents. It  was  decided  that  defendant  village 
was  liable  for  injury  to  a  pedestrian,  caused 
by  collapse  of  a  platform  which  the  municipal 
authorities  had  permitted  to  be  placed  in  a 
street  for  use  in  connection  with  a  Fourth 
of  July  celebration;  the  structure  having 
existed  long  enough  to  fairly  charge  the 
authorities  with  knowledge  concerning  its  con- 
dition. After  referring  to  the  village's  statu- 
tory authority  over  streets — the  authority  be- 
ing conferred  in  language  commonly  used 
throughout  the  several  states  in  granting  such 
powers — the   Supreme    Court   said: 

"Under  this  power  of  full  control,  conferred 
for  the  public  good,  the  village  was  required  to 
exercise  due  care  in  keeping  its  streets  free  from 
such  structural  defects  or  obstructions,  or  such 
physical  conditions  in  immediate  connection  thve- 
with,  as  would  impair  its  use  or  endanger  those 
traveling  upon  it.     .     .     . 

"In  the  cases  just  above  cited,  the  condition  pro- 
duced by  a  brick  wall  of  a  building,  after  a  fire, 
left  standing  next  to  the  sidewalk,  and  in  danger 
of  falling  on  those  using  the  street;  or  a  bill- 
board in  a  weakened  or  decayed  condition,  stand- 
ing so  that  it  might  be  blown  into  the  street; 
or  a  platform  built  in  the  street,  such  as  the  one 
in  the  instant  case, — was,  in  each  case  where  in- 
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37  years  old — still  good 

Think  of  it!  Thirty-seven  years  of  service — still  in 
good  condition — ^and  very  little  spent  on  It  for  main- 
tenance to  date! 

This  is  the  record  of  the  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Paving 
on  Ferry  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. — ^laid  in  1887.  What 
other  smooth-surface  paving  material  can  equal  it? 

Trinidad  is  genuine,  nature-made  asphalt — ^not  an 
artificially-produced  compound.  We  have  some  inter- 
esting facts  about  this  remarkable  material.  Write  for 
them. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  St.  Louis  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Kansas  City 

TRINIDAD  As^iS^T 
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volved,  held  to  be  a  nuisar^ce  in  connection  with 
the  street,  and  which  the  city  was  obliged  to  use 
due  diligence  in  discovering  and  removing. 

"Such  a  duty  it  owes  in  its  private  or  corporate 
capacity,  and  not  in  its  governmental  capacity. 
Those  cases,  therefore,  having  to  do  with  a 
nuisance  created  upon  the  street  by  the  active  use 
of  it,  such  as  by  riots,  the  shooting  of  fireworks 
or  cannons,  or  by  horse  races  or  coasting  on  the 
snow,  are  to  be  distinguished,  for  in  such  cases 
the  nuisance  has  no  structural  connection  with 
the  street  nor  with  the  surrounding  physical  condi- 
tions, but  is  an  unlawful  proceeding  upon  the 
street,  which  the  city  is  called  upon,  in  its  govern- 
mental capacity  to  prevent,  and  for  failure  to  do 
so,  since  it  acts  in  its  governmental  capacity,  it 
is   not   held   liable," 

In  the  case  of  Fowler  vs.  City  of  Cleveland, 
126  Northeastern  Reporter,  72,  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  aptly  said: 

"The  line  of  demarcation  between  acts  which 
are  termed  governmental  and  those  which  are 
ministerial  or  proprietary,  done  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  corporate  function,  has  not  been  accu- 


rately defined  in  cases  where  the  liability  of  a 
municipality  was  involved.  It  is,  of  course,  every- 
where recognized  that  the  exercise  of  the  legis- 
lative will  is  governmental.  The  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  steps  shall  be  taken  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare  is  governmental, 
and  the  exercise  and  expression  of  the  discretion 
as  to  the  kind  of  steps,  and  the  extent  of  them, 
are  governmental.  But  a  municipal  corporation 
is  a  vastly  different  thing  now  from  what  it  was 
in  the  early  days.     ... 

"Now,  the  activities  and  undertakings  of  a 
municipal  corporation  are  manifold.  ...  It 
seems  to  be  utterly  unreasonable  that  all  these 
activities  and  enterprises  which  are  brought  closely 
home  to  the  lives  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
municipality  must  still  be  regarded  as  bound  up 
in  the  vague  and  uncertain  sphere  of  what  is  called 
a  governmental  function.    .    .    . 

"A  modern  city  may  be  said  to  be  a  great  pub- 
lic service  corporation,  and  no  reason  is  apparent 
why,  in  the  respects  in  which  it  intrusts  purely 
ministerial  duties  to  agents  and  employees,  it 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  liabilties  of  such 
persons  and  companies." 


Sundry  Items  of  Municipal  Law 


Private   Structure    Erected    Without   Authority 
Over  Sidewalk  Constitutes  a  Nuisance 

Where  an  owner  or  occupant  of  property  abut- 
ting upon  a  street  erects  a  private  awning  or 
shed,  covered  with  corrugated  iron  and  supported 
by  posts  near  the  curb,  and  extending  over  the 
sidewalk,  it  constitutes  a  nuisance,  whether  it  in- 
terferes with  public  travel  or  not,  if  it  is  erected 
without  legal  authority.  (West  Virginia  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals,  City  of  Martinsburg  vs. 
Miles,   121   Southeastern  Reporter,  285.) 

County's  Responsibility  Concerning  Bridges 

In  the  recent  case  of  Travers  vs.  Delaware 
County,  124  Atlantic  Reporter,  496,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  plaintiff 
had  failed  to  establish  such  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant  as  to  render  it  liable  for  in- 
juries resulting  from  collapse  of  a  bridge. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  responsibility  of 
counties,  the  Court  said: 

"To  recover,  it  was  necessary  that  lack  of  some 
due  precaution  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
be  established.  The  bridge  had  been  in  use  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  failure  to  take  proper 
care  cannot  be  rested  on  the  original  manner  of 
design  or  building  .  .  .  for  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  plan  followed  was  so  de- 
fective as  to  make  its  adoption  an  act  of  negli- 
gence. Of  course,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county 
commissioners  to  make  such  inspections  as  are 
from  time  to  time  required,  so  that  the  bridges 
within  their  control — part  of  the  public  highways 
— are  kept  in  safe  condition,  and  suitable  for  the 
movement  of  traffic  reasonably  to  be  expected  to 
pass  across.  _  To  effect  this  end,  they  must  employ 
suitable  engineers  to  perform  the  service  of  in- 
spection so  that  the  strength  of  the  structures 
committed  to  their  care  may  be  determined.  .  .  . 
When    defects    are    brought    to    their    attention, 


necessarv  changes  must  be  made,  and  the  high- 
way closed  in  the  meantime  if  there  is  apparent 
danger.  .  .  .  To  secure  such  result,  it  must 
take  advantage  of  the  skill  of  an  expert  of  good 
repute,  when  conditions  so  require." 

Right  to  Use  Private  Sewer  as  Part 
of    Public    System 

Where  a  sewer,  laid  by  a  private  owner  in  a 
public  highway,  connects  with  another  sewer  serv- 
ing a  suburban  community,  and  the  city  limits 
are  thereafter  extended  to  include  both  sewers, 
the  suburb,  and  other  contiguous  territory,  that 
part  of  the  highway  under  which  the  sewer  is  laid 
becoming  a  part  of  the  city's  system  of  streets, 
and  it  is  found  necessary  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  convenience,  and  welfare  for  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants  to  use  such  privately  constructed 
sewer,  neither  the  city  nor  its  inhabitants  will  be 
enjoined  from  such  use,  where  the  city  offers  to 
pay  to  the  owners  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
the  public  ownership  of  the  sewer.  (West  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Court  of  Appeals,  Stifel  vs.  Han- 
nan,   123  Southeastern  Reporter,  428.) 

Refusal  of  Court  to  Declare  an  Ordinance  Void 
Merely  Because  It  Fails  to  Conform  to  Best 
Engineering  Practice 

In  the  case  of  Van  Hecks,  vs.  City  of  Stevens 
Point,  198  Northwestern  Reporter,  732,  it  was 
claimed  that  an  ordinance  originally  establishing 
the  grade  of  a  street  was  void  because  it  provided 
for  a  fall  of  one-tenth  of  a  foot  in  approximately 
287  feet.  Responding  to  that  contention,  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  said : 

"We.  are  cited  to  no  case,  and  we  find  none, 
which  sustains  the  city's  position.  Ordinances 
which  are  unreasonable  may  be  declared  void, 
but  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  court  to 
declare  an  ordinance  void  merely  because  it  fails 
to  conform  to  the  best  engineering  practice." 


The  American  City  is  indebted  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  photograph 
taken  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service,  which  is   reproduced  on  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 
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Assy  metrical 


The  word  that  is 
revolution  iz  in  g 
street     lighting. 


HOLOPHANE 

4 'Way  and  2'Way  Refractors 


HERETOFORE  street  lighting  units 
have  distributed  the  light  jywwi^/riV- 
ally  around  the  lamp,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  part  of  the  light  has  been 
wasted  on  house  fronts  and  lawns. 

Now  Holophane  offers  two  a/symetrical 
units,  which  direct  the  light  in  only  four 
or  two  directions,  thus  keeping  the  light 


on  the  street  and  giving  from  40%  to 
50%  more  illumination  from  a  given 
amount  of  current  than  have  the  best 
previous  units. 

Above  is  illustrated  the  light  distribution 
of  the  4-Way  Refractor. 

Your  city  should  standardize  on  these 
units  now.     Write  for  booklet. 


HOLOPHANE  GLASS  COMPANY 

342  Madison  Ave,  N.  Y.  C 
flf'or*/— Newark,  Ohio 
In  Canada— 146  King  St.,  W.,  Toronto 
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Zoning  Notes 


Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning' 
From  data  coUected  by  tbe  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (233  Broadway),  and  from  other  sources 
For  further  information,    Mr.  Williams   may  be  addressed   in   care  of 
The  Amehican  City  Magazine,   443  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 
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Zoning  Ordinances  and  Enabling   Acts 
Not  Previously  Listed 

California. — *Burbank       (1923),       *Burlingame 
(1923),  *Glendale  (1922),  *Inglewood  (1924), 
*Redwood  City   (1921),  *San  Mateo   (1922), 
*Torrance     (1923),    *Ventura     (1924),    ordi- 
nances 
Florida. — *Orlando,  ordinance,  1924 
Massachusetts. — *Malden,   ordinance,   1923 
Nevada. — Enabling  Act,  March  10,   1923 
New  Jersey. — *Fanwood  (1924),  *Linden  (1921), 

*Pompton  l^kes   (1923),  ordinances 
New   York.— *Elmsford      (1924),      *Hastings 
(1923),  *Rockville  Centre   (1924),  ordinances 
North  Dakota. — *Bismarck,  ordinance,  1924 
Oklahoma. — *Tulsa,  ordinance,   1923 
Virginia. — Norfolk,  ordinance,  August  19,   1924 
Wisconsin. — *Beloit     (1924),     Kenosha     (1924), 
ordinances 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

New  York. — City  of  Syracuse  v.  Snow,  123 
Misc.  Rep.  568.  Injunction  to  restrain  defendants 
from  conducting  the  business  of  a  sorority  or 
chapter  house  in  a  single-family  use  district,  con- 
trary to  the  zoning  ordinance.  Action  dismissed. 
The  running  of  a  sorority  as  here  conducted  is 
not  a  business.  The  sorority  is  a  single,  private 
family.  The  prohibition  of  such  an  establish- 
ment does  not  tend  to  insure  the  public  health, 
safety  or  welfare,  and  is  not  authorized  by  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  city  to  promote  it.  The 
defendant  who  contracted  to  sell  her  house,  since 
she  could  obtain  $6,000  more  for  it  for  this  use 
than  for  any  other,  was  deprived  of  her  property 
without  due  process  of  law  by  the  regulation  in 
question. 

New  York.— IVelch  ?/.  City  of  Niagara  Falls, 
210  App.  Div.  170.  An  amendment  to  the  zoning 
ordinance  prohibiting  a  wholesale  or  retail  coal 
business  was  passed  by  the  council  without  a  pre- 
vious reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission, as  required  by  the  charter.  Held,  that 
it  was  not  validly  enacted.  Nor  is  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  authorized  by  Sec.  56  of  the  char- 
ter, empowering  the  council  to  pass  ordinances  for 
the  general  safety  and  welfare.  While  a  coal 
business  may  be  objectionable  in  some  ways,  it  is 
not  a  nuisance.  The  ordinance  can  only  be  justi- 
fied as  an  exercise  of  the  zoning  power  under 
zoning  enabling  acts.  The  city  claims  that  the 
business  can  be  excluded  from  the  district  under 
a  section  of  the  ordinance  as  it  exists,  without 
amendment.  The  interpretation  of  the  section  is 
not  free  from  doubt^  and  as  it  is  a  restriction  of 
the  common  law  and  of  a  general  law  to  pursue 

*The  ordinances  starred  are  listed  in  the  "Supplement" 
p£  the  Department  of  Cpmroerce,  referred  to  below. 


a  legitimate  and  innocent  occupation,  it  must  re- 
ceive a  strict  construction. 

Wisconsin. — Holzhauer  v.  Ritter,  198  N.  W. 
Rep.  852.  Where  the  erection  of  a  store  building, 
in  violation  of  a  zoning  ordinance,  might  cause 
special  damage  to  property  of  plaintiffs  not  suf- 
fered by  the  general  public,  they  could  sue  to 
enjoin  such  erection  in  order  to  prevent  irreparable 
injury. 

Where  a  zoning  ordinance  required  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  council  for  amendments  pro- 
tested by  property  owners,  and  the  clerk  failed  to 
present  before  vote,  protests  to  an  amendment 
excluding  a  community  store  from  a  residential 
district,  the  amendment  was  held  invalid,  especially 
in  view  of  the  statute  (1923,  sec.  62,  23,  subs.  5 
c)  providing  for  a  three- fourths  vote  in  cases  of 
protest. 

A  zoning  ordinance  restricting  the  erection  of 
a  community  store  in  a  residential  district  held 
constitutional. 

Recent  Zoning  Literature 

Bulletins  of  Federal  Department  of  Commerce. 
— The  Department  of  Commerce  at  Washington 
has  issued  a  comparative  statement  of  the  use  and 
height  regulations  of  the  zomng  ordinances  of 
sixteen  cities.  The  statement  was  prepared  by  the 
A3visory  Committee  on  Zoning,  appointed  by 
Secretary  Hoover,  and  is  a  mimeograph  pamphlet 
of  twenty-six  pages. 

The  department  has  also  issued  a  "Supplement 
to  its  'Zoning  Progress  in  the  United  States'  of 
January,  1924,"  giving  additional  zoning  ordi- 
nances adopted.  These  ordinances,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  not  already  been  mentioned  in  these 
notes,  are  (with  the  exceptiory  of  interim  ordi- 
nances) given  in  our  list  of  ordinances  for  this 
month.  The  supplement  says  that  the  number 
of  ordinances  now  in  effect  in  this  country  is  261. 

In  addition,  the  department  has  prepared  a  table 
of  the  acts  of  states,  thirteen  in  all,  which  have 
used  the  Department's  standard  enabling  act  in 
whole  or  in  part,  since  its  tentative  publication  in 
1923.  The  Department  is  also  sending  out  a  leaf- 
let showing  recent  benefit  from  zoning  legisla- 
tion. Approximately  24,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  now  live  in  zoned  localities. 

Baltimore  Zoning  Code. — Albert  M.  Greenfield, 
Esq.,  has  prepared  a  book  of  167  pages  entitled 
"Zoning  Code  for  Baltimore."  It  is  the  zoning 
ordinance  of  the  city  arranged  for  easy  reference, 
with  an  appendix  of  rulings,  court  decisions, 
amendments  and  other  pertinent  laws  and  ordi- 
nances. Such  books  are  to  be  found  in  other 
branches  of  the  law,  but  the  volume  is  an  innova- 
tion in  zoning  which  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  all  whose  business  it  is  to  know  and  use  the 
Baltimore  ordinance. 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


When  we  are  old  enough  to  vote,  you  won't  have  to 
convince  us  that  playgrounds  are  necessary.  When  a 
playground  appropriation  or  bond  issue  comes  up, 
we'll  vote  YES,  willingly  and  gladly. 

Then  what  fun  we'll  have  selecting  the  apparatus! 

We'll  have  water  slides  and  land  slides,  parallel  bars 
and  swings,  see-saws  and  traveling  rings,  and  many 
other  good  things  to  make  our  boys  and  girls  happy 
and  strong. 

Of  course  we'll  choose  FUN-FUL,  because  we  have 
tried  FUN-FUL  apparatus.  We  know  just  how 
strong,  durable  and  safe  it  is.  And  everybody  knows 
that  strong,  durable  apparatus  is  most  economical 
to  buy. 

Hill- Standard  Co.- 
anderson- indiana- usa- 
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The  Municipal  Bond  Market 


By  Sanders  Shanks>  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 


THE  year  1924  promises  to  be  a  record  year 
for  municipal  financing.  The  aggregate  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  is  $1,036,- 
218,624.  The  total  for  the  entire  year  1923  was 
$1,111,159,388,  less  than  $75,000,000  more  than  this 
year's  figures  to  September  i.  It  is  probable 
that  the  final  1924  figure  will  be  close  to  that  of 
1921  when  the  peak  of  municipal  financing  was 
reached.  The  total  that  year  was  $1,383,368,900. 
The  final  September  figures  will  show  a  marked 
decline  in  comparison  with  previous  months. 
Possibly  many  municipalities  which  normally 
would  have  been  in  the  market  in  September  and 
October  took  advantage  of  the  July  and  August 
market  to  dispose  of  their  authorized  issues  at 
high  prices.  The  result,  as  indicated  above,  is  seen 
in  the  unusual  volume  of  borrowing  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year.  The  only  offering  of 
major  importance  announced  for  sale  in  Septem- 
ber is  the  state  of  New  York's  $12,500,000  4  per 
cent  Hospital  Loan.  This  block  is  the  initial 
offering  of  a  $50,000,000  issue  authorized  last  year. 
Municipal  bond  price  averages  indicated  that  the 


market  advanced  gradually  through  August  and 
are  to-day  at  about  the  level  of  the  fall  of  1922 
and  not  far  below  the  high  prices  reached  early 
in  1917,  prior  to  this  country's  entrance  into  the 
World  War: 


IMPORTANT   MUNICIPAL   BOND 
SEPTEMBER 


Amount                  Borrower  Maturity 

1,980,000     Buffalo,     N.    Y 1925-54 

1,365,500     Bingharaton,     N.    Y. .  1925-71 

500,000    Johnstown,    Pa 1925-54 

349,000     Camden,   N.   J 1925-74 

712,500     Milwaukee,  Wis 1925-43 

1,960,000     Hudson    Co.,    N.    J...  1926-54 

2,400,000     Mississippi     1935-48 

1,599,000     Bayonne,    N.    J......  1925-63 

470,000     Lowville,    N.    Y 1929-91 

1,000,000     Los       Angeles       Co., 

Calif 1928-47 

400,000     Black    River    Regulat- 
ing   Dist.,    N.    Y...  1925-74 
4,473,000     Salt       River       Valley 
Water  Users  Assn., 
Ariz 1925-64 


SALES  : 

[N 
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The  Small  Town's  Opportunity 

As  Seen  by  Two  Automobile  Manufacturers 


Henry  Ford,  as  quoted  in  an  interview  with 
Drew  Pearson,  in  the  September  "Automotive 
Industrie^' : 

"The  modern  city  has  done  its  work  and  a 
change  is  coming.  The  city  has  taught  us  much, 
but  the  overhead  expense  of  living  in  such  places 
is  becoming  unbearable.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
interest  on  debts,  of  keeping  up  wiater-supply, 
sewerage  and  sanitary  systems,  the  cost  of  traffic 
control  and  of  policing  great  masses  of  people, 
are  so  great  as  to  offset  the  benefits  of  the  city. 
The  cities  are  getting  too  heavy  and  are  about 
doomed. 

"Industry  of  the  future  will  be  organized  on  a 
big  scale,  but  competition  will  force  it  to  move 
to  parts  of  the  country  where  labor  is  steady  and 
overhead  costs  low. 

"The  farm  has  its  dull  season,  when  the  farmer 
can  come  into  the  factory,  and  the  factory  has 
its  dull  season  when  the  workmen  can  get  out  on 
the  land  and  help  produce  food. 

"Every  man  is  better  off  for  a  period  of  work 
under  the  open  sky,  and  while  we  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  go  off  for  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year  to  dawdle  around  some  fancy  summer 
resort,  yet  we  can  escape  the  routine  of  the  fac- 
tory and  the  monotony  of  the  farm  by  an  ex- 
change of  labor  during  the  slack  seasons." 

Walter  P.  Chrysler,  President,  Chrysler 
Motor  Corporation  and  Maxwell  Motor  Sales 
Corporation,  in  thef  September  "Public 
Affairs" : 

"Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  the  cars  in  the 
United  States  are  in  towns  of  less  than  50,000. 
Thirty  per  cent  are  in  towns  of  less  than  1,000. 


Only  nine  per  cent  are  in  towns  of  more  than 
500,000. 

"This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  nearly  half  of  our  population  lives  in  towns 
of  less  than  2,500.  A  third  of  the  population  lives 
in  towns  of  less  than  1,000. 

"The  automobile  has  resulted  in  a  shifting  of 
population.  First,  it  has  resulted  in  a  disintegra- 
tion of  urban  life  and  the  development  of  subur- 
ban life,  and,  secondly,  it  has  been^  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  beginning  of  the  elimination  of 
the  village  and  the  development  of  towns  having 
a  population  of  from  1,000  to  5i000. 

"The  resident  of  the  village  has  hopped  into 
his  car  and  has  'taken  a  ride'  to  the  next  town. 
There  he  saw  better  churches  and  schools,^  a 
larger  theater,  more  opportunity  for  social  life, 
with  the  result  that  he  decided  to  move.  Many 
thousands  of  families  have  moved,  and  many  have 
remained  where  they  were  because  the  city 
fathers  saw  that  if  they  didn't  want  their  town 
to  disappear  they  would  have  to  provide  better 
schools  and  even  a  park  and  playground. 

"Then  the  small-town  resident  went  to  a  town 
where  they  had  a  municipal  swimming  pool  and 
a  municipal  golf  links.  Again  he  decided  to  move, 
but  again  the  authorities  decided  to  build  a  pool 
and  a  links  rather  than  lose  its  young  men.  So 
swimming  pools,  golf  links  and  tennis  courts  are 
to  be  found  in  a  great  many  places  because  cities 
without  them  have  trouble  holding  their  in- 
habitants. 

"The  automobile  is  rapidly  eliminating  the  little 
red  schoolhouse.  To-day  children  attend  consoli- 
dated county  schools — in  fact,  300,000  boys  and 
girls  ride  every  day  to  those  schools  in  motor 
busses  operated  by  counties." 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


SCHENECTADY 

NEW  YORK 

Looking  down  Erie  Boulevard 
with  the  General  Electric  Works 
in  the  background  -  -  -  Kin^ 
Standard  Number  70  designed 
by  General  Electric  and  quipped 
with  Q-E  Luminous  Arc  Lamps- 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  Kin^ 
Ornamental  Standards  used  in 
this  installation  -  -  -  - 


ING  MANUFACTURING    CO 

ORNAMENTAL   LIGHTING    STANDARDS 
South  ClarK  St.Chicapo  USA 
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From  the   International   Union   of   Cities 

Items  translated  from  "Tablettes  Documerttaires  Municipales"  by  Stephen 
Child,  410  Maryland  Btiilding,  Washttiffton,  D.  C,  to  whom  requests  for  further 
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Technical  Improvements  in  Vienna.  61.347-f-62.81  (43.6) 

1.  Municipal  Baths. — The  city  of  Vienna  to-day  has 
38  bathing  establishments,  20  of  which  are  furnished  with 
warm    water;    18    have    merely    out-of-door    facilities. 

2.  Public  Laundries. — The  keeping  in  good  condition 
of  the  linen  used  in  the  numerous  municipal  establish- 
ments makes  it  more  and  more  necessary  to  establish  a 
great  steam  laundry.  This  purpose  has  been  achieved 
through  the  purchase  and  extension  of  former  military 
laundries. 

3.  Municipal  Repair  Shops. — These  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  making  of  all  sorts  of  repairs  to  both  machines 
and  buildings  owned  by  the  city.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  these  shops  arrangements  are  made  for 
apprenticing  war  orphans  and  teaching  them  useful  trades. 

4.  Water-Supply. — This  is  assured  through  18  reser- 
voirs with  a  total  capacity  of  333,300  cubic  metres.  What 
is  quite  exceptional  is  that  the  entire  supply  is  from 
springs.  To  the  water  distribution  or  pumping-stations 
are  attached  supply  yards  for  the  storage  and  testing  of 
pipes. 

Aspect    of    the    Street. — Construction    on    Empty    Lots 
Between  Buildings — Germany.  71.311  (43) 

The  German  Public  Academy  of  City  Planning  notes 
that  of  late  years  the  intervals  between  the  high  build- 
ings along  various  streets  are  often  filled  with  small 
houses  occupied  by  one  family,  leaving  above  them  the 
bare  walls  and  high  roofs  of  the  neighboring  buildings. 
.Since  regulations  now  in  force  have  not  permitted  up  to 
the  present  time  the  making  of  any  opposition  to  such 
disfigurements  of  the  street,  all  authorities  responsible  for 
such  condition  are  urged  to  make  an  effort  to  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs  as  soon  as  possible  by  means  of  ordinances. 
Whenever  possible,  they  should  negotiate  with  those  in- 
tending to  build  such  structures  and  propose  an  ex- 
change of  the  lot  for  another  situated  in  a  district  re- 
served  for  low  building. 

Urban    Esthetics. — Accessories    of    the     Street — Paris, 
France.  72.509.25  (44.361)  (079.1) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  Exposition  of  the 
Decorative  Arts,  the  city  of  Paris  is  organizing  a  com- 
petition in  regard  to  fixed  or  movable  furniture  and  other 
objects  along  the  public  streets  and  promenades,  such 
as  kiosks,  benches,  lighting  apparatus  and  various  other 
small  structures,  examples  of  which  of  the  present  day 
go  back  for  the  most  part  to  the  Second  Empire  and 
harmonize  quite  badly  with  the  decorations  of  the  Cap- 
itol of  France.  The  competition  isf  open  to  all  French 
people  and  closes  the  11th  of  October,  1924.  A  public 
exhibition  of  all  the  projects  received  will  follow  the 
decision  of  the  jury.  The  designs  and  models  of  the 
projects  given  prizes  will  be  exhibited  in  the  pavilion 
reserved  by  the  city  of  Paris  at  the  Exposition  of  Deco- 
rative Arts  in  1925. 
Municipal  Mortgages  in  North  Holland.    33.332  (492.62) 

While  recent  government  orders  have  stopped  construc- 
tion by  building  societies  and  by  towns,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  city  of  Amsterdam  has  adopted  orders 
which  assure  the  comjiletion  of  a  new  district — West 
Amsterdam — which  will  include  at  first  400,  later  2,000, 
and  finally  6,000  workmen's  houses.  The  funds  will  be 
loaned  by  a  reliable  bank  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  property  pledged  as  security,  the  city  guarantee- 
ing the  payment  of  the  interest  and  t)he  amortization 
of  the  loans. 
The  Reconstruction  of  Belgrade,  Serbia.    33.332  (497.1) 

Many  great  new  buildings  have  been  reconstructed 
with  modern  comforts  at  Belgrade,  due  in  part  to  pri- 
vate initiative  but  in  part  also  to  the  impulse  given 
by  the  law  in  regard  to  obligatory  construction  of  build- 
ings. Soon  large  and  sumptuous  public  buildings  will 
also  embellish  the  city  under  the  provisions  of  the  same 
law. 
Building  Regulations  in  Holland.     35.177:61.485  (492) 

Municipal  building  regulations  vary  greatly  from  one 
city  to  another  in  Holland  to  such  an  extent  that  no  two 
are  alike  on  all  matters  generally  regulated:  floor  area 
of  houses  and  apartments;  height  and  other  dimensions 
of  buildings  affecting  light  and  air;  tliickness  of  walls, 
details  of   stairways,   etc.      A   writer   in  the  New  Rotter- 


dam Courant,  noting  these  divergencies,  suggests  a  uni- 
form ordinance  for  the  entire  country.  There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  opposition  to  this  suggestion,  for  the 
question  is  a  complex  one  with  many  aspects.  The  ten- 
dency in  England  to  set  up  essentially  uniform  health 
regulations  and  enough  variation  in  other  regulations  to 
fit  the  diverse  conditions  of  rural  towns  and  large  cities 
is  approved. 
The  Purification  of  the  Water  of  Swimming  Fools.    61.347 

A  Special  Committee  of  the  Royal  Sanitary  Society  of 
London,  England,  has  been  studying  this  question  very 
thoroughly  and  now  reports  the  following  general  con- 
clusions: Mechanical  aeration  and  filtration  give  excel- 
le:it  results.  The  water  of  a  swimn\ing  pool  aerated  and 
filtered  in  a  continuous  manner  is  bacteriologically  superior 
to  water  of  a  pool  not  treated  and  renewed  at  regular 
intervals.  Such  water  becomes  dirty  in  a  day  or  two 
and  becomes  excessively  dirty  if  it  is  used  for  several 
days.  As  a  measure  of  extraordinary  precaution  it  is 
advised  to  treat  the  water  of  swimming  pools  with  chlorine 
at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  warm  weather  when  the 
pool  is  much  used  and  when  the  social  conditions  of 
those   using  it   are  not   good. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  an  installation  of 
mechanical  filtration  and  aeration  is  almost  always  more 
economical  than  a  daily  renewal  of  the  water  of  the 
pool  with  pure  water.  From  the  point  of  view  of  health, 
even  with  suitable  mechanical  filtration  methods  installed, 
it  is  better  to  totally  renew  the  water  every  4  or  6  weeks 
in  summer  when  there  are  many  bathers.  It  is  well  to 
profit  by  this  process  of  completely  renewing  the  water 
to  thoroughly  clean  the  pool.  All  persons  entering  the 
pool  should  be  clean  and  to  this  end  shower-  and  other 
baths  should  be  installed. 

Improved  Apparatus  for  the  Treatment  of  City  Waste 
In  France.  62.849  (44) 

Improved  apparatus  has  been  developed  in  France  for 
drying  and  sterilizing  city  waste  before  incineration  in 
order  to  save  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  possible.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  long  oven  in  the  form  of  a  tun- 
nel with  double  walls,  in  which  a  movable  metallic  plat- 
form slowly  circulates,  carrying  the  wastes  to  be  dried. 
Between  the  two  walls  hot  gas  circulates,  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  tunnel  to  more  than 
200°  C.  On  coming  out  of  the  tunnel  the  completely 
dried  dirt  falls  onto  a  horizontal  conveyor  where  sort- 
ing is  accomplished  by  hand,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  a 
sieve  (3  to  5  millimeter  mesh)  which  removes  about  15 
per  cent  of  the  cinders.  Finally,  they  are  spread  on  a 
special  grating  where  they  may  burn  freely.  The  cinders 
gathered  together,  still  hot,  are  heaped  up  outside,,  where 
they  become  completely  oxydized.  When  ground  this  prod- 
uct lends  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  products, 
when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  very  plastic  clay 
and  the  mixture  moulded,  compressed  and  burned  at  a 
temperature  of  900°   C. 

Housing    Colonies    and    Improvement    of    the    Soil    at 
Zurich,  Switzerland.  71.43:63.15  (494.34) 

Important  work  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  soil 
conditions,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  housing  colo- 
nies, has  lately  been  undertaken  at  Zurich.  The  im- 
provement of  the  soil  dates  from  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  when  the  need  for  food  supply  and  for  furnishing 
occupation  for  those  out  of  work  made  the  improvement 
of  waste  areas  important.  Marshes  were  drained  and 
rendered  suitable  for  crops.  The  work  was  accomplished 
in  part  by  the  Technical  Bureau  of  the  canton  and  in 
part  by  the  Agricultural  Industrial  Institute.  From  these 
sources  later,  there  was  developed  the  "Union  for 
Colonization"  of  the  interior  of  the  canton.  After  the 
work  of  improvement  of  the  soil  was  completed,  the 
"Union"  devoted  itself  to  the  colonization  of  the  dis- 
tricts newly  opened  to  cultivation.  This  colonization  is 
in  part  of  an  urban  industrial  nature  and  in  part  of  an 
agricultural  nature,  and  in  both  cases  the  tenants  may 
acquire  ownership  of  the  property.  _  This  soil  improve- 
ment work  and  these  housing  colonies  are,  in  fact,  im- 
provement works  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word;  as  a 
result,  wealth  is  created  which  will  have  a  very  bene- 
ficial  effect   in  the   near  future. 
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r     Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices  do  not  include   postage  unless  so   stated 


Hydraulics    Applied    to    Sewer    Design. — By    G.    S. 

Coleman,  Senior  Lecturer  in  Municipai  and  Sanitary 
Engineering,  the  Municipal  College  of  Technology,  Man- 
chester, England.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  New 
York.  1923.  VIII  +  150  pp.  Diagrams,  tables.  $4.00. 
A  well-prepared  treatise  on  the  application  of  the 
theory  of  hydraulics  to  sewer  design,  based  on  the 
author's  English  experience  and  considerable  material 
borrowed  from  standard  American  text-books  and 
periodicals.  The  specific  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
general  discussion  of  data  for  use  in  calculations,  a 
discussion  of  various  discharge  formulae  for  channels, 
and  the  discharge  of  weirs.  Five  appendices  develop 
the   theoretical   formulae  used   in   the   text. 

Emergency  Wat»r  Supplies  for  Military,  Agricultural 
and  Colonial  Purposes. — By  A.  Beeby  Thompson,  At- 
tached to  Headquarters  Staff  of  Mediterranean  Expe- 
ditionary Force,  British  Army,  1915-1919.  D.  Van 
Nostrand  Company,  New  York.  1924.  XII  +  180  pp. 
$6.50. 

A  book  based  on  experience  gained  during  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Mediterranean  Expeditionary  Forces,  1915- 
1919,  and  containing  special  reference  to  the  use  of 
tube  wells  and  drilling.  This  book  is  published  with 
the  consent  of  the  British  War  Office,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  publish  this  material  as  an  official  publication. 
The  experience  of  the  author  gave  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  continuous  and  close  study  of  highly  di- 
versified wa*er  problems,  upon  the  solution  of  which 
the  health  of  troops  and  animals  often  depended. 
The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  text-book  on  hydrology, 
but  contains  a  concise  statement  _  on  the  principles 
guiding  water  prospecting.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  tube  wells,  which  had  previously  been  neg- 
lected, but  which  it  was  found  could  supply  large 
quantities   of   water   at    two    hours'    notice. 

Sheffield:  A  Civic  Survey  and  Suggestions  towards 
a  Development  Plan. — Report  by  Patrick  Abererombie, 
of  the  Department  of  Civic  Design,  University  of 
Liverpool,  on  the  scheme  prepared  for  the  Development 
Committee  in  collaboration  with  R.  H.  Mattocks.  Pub- 
lished for  The  University  Press  of  Liverpool  Limited, 
by  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Limited,  London.  1924. 
XI  +  85  quarto  pp.,  besides  many  views,  maps  and 
drawings.    20  shillings. 

An  elaborate  presentation  of  the  facts  regarding 
Sheffield's  topography,  history,  population,  industrial, 
traffic  and  transportation  conditions,  its  health  _  and 
housing,  and  its  business,  educational  and  recreational 
facilities,  with  plans  for  the  future  development  of 
the  city.  The  proposals  for  this  development  are 
grouped  under  the  divisions  of  zoning,  road  suggestions, 
grouping  of  the  population,  central  improvements,  park 
system,  neighborhood  centers  and  satellite  suburbB, 
modem  methods  of  suburban  growth,  intellectual  and 
artistic  center,  improvement  of  water  transport,  and 
railways. 

Elements  of  Land  Economics. — By  Richard  T.  Ely, 
LL.D.,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Land 
Economics  and  Public  Utilities,  and  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  Edward 
W.  Morehouse,  M.  A.,  Research  Instructor  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  University.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  1924.  XVIII  +  353  pp.  Views,  maps,  dia- 
grams.    $3.50. 

This  is  Volume  II  in  the  Standard  Course  in  Real 
Estate,  outlined  by  the  Joint  Commission  representing 
The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
United  Y.  M.  O.  A.  Schools  and  The  Institute  for 
Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities.  The 
books  in  the  Land  Economics  Series,  to  which  this 
volume  furnishes  an  introduction,  will  deal,  first,  with 
land  as  an  economic  factor,  and  second  with  _  land 
as  a  commodity.  Improvement  of  the  social  conditions 
of  living  should  be  the  purpose  of  policies  and  plans 
of  land  utilization.  This  book  is  a  study  of  how  this 
end  may  bo  accomplished. 

The  Design  and  Operation  of  Sewage  Pumping  Sta- 
tions.— By  C.  S.  Timanus,  of  Burns  and  McDonnell 
Engineering  Company.  A  paper  presented  at  the  Fifth 
Conference  on  Sewage  Treatment,  held  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
October  22-24,  1923.  Bulletin  62  of  the  Engineering 
Extension  Department,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Published  November  14,  1923.  9  pp.  Illustrated. 
A  general,  yet  definite  discussion  of  the  subject.  (Ap- 
ply to   the  Engin Bering  Extension  Department.) 


Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology. — By  Professor 
Samuel  Gate  Prescott  and  Professor  Charles-Edward 
Amory  Winslow,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  respec- 
tively. Fourth  Edition,  rewritten.  John  Wiley  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  New  York.      1924.     VIII  +  211  pp.  $2.25. 

This  book,  which  has  nearly  reached  its  majority, 
has  long  since  been  accorded  first  place  as  the  standard 
text  and  reference  book  on  water  bacteriology.  The 
rapid  progress  of  this  branch  of  applied  science  neces- 
sitated the  editions  of  1908  and  1915.  The  present 
book  has  important  changes  in  its  text  relating  to 
the  increased  definiteness  and  precision  in  the  use 
of  the  colon  test  to  the  isolation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus, 
and  a  revised  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  water 
bacteriology.  The  authors  presuppose  the  reader's 
knowledge  of  the  Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Associlation,  hence 
several  of  the  chapters  have  been  condensed  and  the 
space    devoted    to    new    recommendations. 

Non-Voting — Causes  and  Methods  of  Control. — By 
Charles  Edward  Merriam  and  Harold  Foote  Gosnell, 
Professor  and  Instructor,  respectively,  in  Political 
Science  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  'The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  1924.  XVI  +  287  pp. 
1  illustration.    $2.50. 

Six  thousand  non-voters  in  the  Chicago  mayoralty 
election  of  April  3,  1923,  were  interviewed  in  the 
investigation  for  this  study  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Local  Community  Research  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  additional  data  were  se- 
cured from  Federal  and  local  political  officials  and 
election  workers.  The  book  contains  definite,  first- 
hand, human  information  of  value  to  civic  leaders, 
students  of  government,  and  present  and  potential 
voters.  It  classifies  the  causes  of  non-voting  under 
the  heads  of  physical  difficulties,  legal  and  adminis- 
trative obstacles,  disbelief  in  woman's  voting,  disgust 
with  politics  and  other  disbeliefs  in  voting,  and  general 
indifference  and  inertia,  and  it  suggests  methods  of 
controlling  non-voting. 

Seasonal  Operation  in  the  Construction  Industries — 
The  Facts  and  Remedies. — McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1924.  XXX  -f  213  pp.  Diagrams, 
tables.     $2.50. 

Report  and  recommendations  of  a  committee  of  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unemployment,  with  a  fore- 
word by  Herbert  Hoover,  who  says  in  his  analysis  of 
the  committee's  report:  "For  most  types  of  construc- 
tion it  is  now  possible  to  build  the  year  round  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States";  and  "Public  works  are 
especially  well  adapted  for  scheduling  with  reference 
to  seasonal  as  well  as  cyclical  conditions,  and  the  efforts 
to  encourage  long  range  planning  of  public  works 
deserve  the  support  of  the  public,  legislators  and 
administrative  officials."  Cooperative  action  among 
the  trades,  the  professions  and  the  public  in  planning 
a  more  even  demand  for  construction  work  and  in 
eliminating  waste  is  shown  to  be  essential,  and  the 
problem  one  for  individual  and  community  initiative, 
not  for  government  regulation. 

The  Govenunent  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County, 
— A  Survey  directed  and  edited  by  Lent  D.  Upson, 
Director,  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research; 
Professorial  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  University  of 
Michigan.  1924.  535  pp.  Apply  to  Mr.  Upson  oP  to 
the  City  Survey  Committee,  Citizens  Bank  Building, 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

A  report  to  the  Republican  Executive  and  Advisory 
Committee  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  by  the  City 
Survey  Committee,  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
County,  and  of  the  business  activities  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Including  suggestions  for  the  more 
economic  and  efficient  administration  of  the  city  and 
county  governments,  for  the  coordination  of  city  and 
county  activities,  and  additional  sources  of  revenue,  and 
reports  on  the  budget  procedure,  business  methods  and 
building  construction  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Additional  Ground-Water  Supplies  for  the  City  of 
Enid,  Oklahoma. — By  B.  Coleman  Renick.  Water- 
Supply  Paper  520 — B,  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C.  14  pp.  Illustrated.  This  survey 
of  sources  for  increased  water-supply  does  not  cover 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  installation.  (Apply  to  tha 
Government  Printing:  Office,    Washington,    D.   C.) 
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The  Present  Status  of  Stream  Pollution  in  Iowa. — 
By  H.  V.  Pedersen,  State  Sanitary  Engineer.  A  paper 
presented  at  the  Fifth  Conference  on  Sewage  Treat- 
ment, at  Ames,  Iowa,  October  22-24,  1923.  Bulletin 
63  of  the  Engineering  Extension  Department,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  9  pp.  Illustrated.  Setting 
forth  the  great  need  of  a  definite  stream  pollution 
program  In  Iowa,  and  the  means  by  which  such  a 
program  may  be  undertaken.  (Apply  to  the  Engi- 
neering Extension  Department,  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  Iowa.) 

Water-Supply,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Report,  dated 
January  5,  1924,  by  P.  H.  Norcross,  consulting  engi- 
neer, upon  the  existing  conditions,  and  conclusions  and 
recommendations  as  to  the  best  program  for  future 
development  of  the  water-supply  of  Spartanburg.  Also 
a  brief  supplemental  report  with  the  recommendation 
that  detailed  plans  be  prepared  immediately  and  the 
necessary  property,  water  rights  and  rights  of  way 
secured.  51  quarto  pp.  with  tables,  besides  many 
maps  and  diagrams.  (Apply  to  P.  H.  Norcross, 
consulting  engineer,  1404  Candler  Building,  Atlanta, 
Georgia.) 


Municipal  Reports  Received 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Annual  Report,  Department  of  Health, 
1923 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. — Report  on  Water-Works  Improve- 
ments  Authorized  March   27,   1922 

Columbus,   Ga.— Report  of  City,    1922,  1923 

Dayton,   Ohio. — Annual   Report,   1923 

East   Orange,    N.   J.. — Annual   Report,   1923 

Fall  River,  Mass. — Annual  Report,  Board  of  Health, 
1923 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. — Annual  Report,  Municipal  Commission, 
year   ending  February   29,   1924 

HoLYOKE,   Mass. — Annual    Report,   City  Treasurer,   1923 

Montclair,  N.  J. — Annual  Report,  Board  of  Health,  1922 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. — Annual  Report,  City  Plan  Commis- 
sion, year  ending  April,   1924 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Annual  Report,  Bureau  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice,  1923 

Springfield,  Vt. — Annual  Report,  Town  Officers,  year 
ending  February  1,  1924;  Annual  Report,  Village 
Officers,   year   ending    March    8,    1924 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Annual  Report,  Engineering  Department, 
year  ending  May  1,   1924 


On   the    Calendar   of    Conventions 


OcTeBER  6. — Worcester,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards.      Annual 
conference.      Secretary,    Arthur    C.    Comey,    Abbot    Build- 
ing.    Harvard   Square,   Cambridge,   Mass. 
October  6-9. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American   Institute   of   Park    E.recutives.      Annual    con- 
vention.      Secretary-Treasurer,     Will     O.     Doolittle,     Box 
548,  Minot,  N.  Dak. 
October  6-9. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American   Red    Cross.      Annual    convention.      Secretary, 
Miss   Mabel   T.   Boardman,   National  Headquarters,   Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 
October  6-9. — Lawrence,  Kans. 

Southwest    Water    Works   Association.      Annual   conven- 
tion.     Secretary,    R.    D.    Morgan,    Mexia,   Tex. 
October  6-10. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

American  Electric   Railway  Association.     Annual   meet- 
ing.    Executive  Secretary,  James  W.  Welsh,  8  West  iOth 
Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
October   6-10. — Monterey,   Calif. 

League    of    California    Municipalities.      Annual    conven- 
tion.     Executive   Secretary,   William   J.    Locke,    564   Mar- 
ket   Street,    San   Francisco,    C^lif. 
October  8-10. — Washington,  D.  C. 

American      Civic      Association.         Annual      convention. 
Secretary,    Miss    Harlean    James,    Union    Trust    Building, 
Washington,    D.    C. 
October  8-10. — Emporia,  Kans. 

League   of   Kansas   Municipalities.      Annual   convention. 
Secretary-Treasurer,   John   G.    Stutz,    Lawrence,    Kans. 
October   13-15. — Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

American  Association  of  Port  Authorities.     Annual  con- 
vention.      Secretary,    Tiley     S.     McChesney,     Room    200, 
Court   Building,   New  Orleans,   La. 
October  14-16.- — Kansas  City,  Mo. 

American    Child    Health   Association.      Annual   meeting. 
Secretary,    Dr.   Philip   Van  Ingen,   370   7th  Avenue,   New 
York,   N.   Y. 
October   14-17. — Augusta,   Ga. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians.   An- 
nual  convention.      Secretary,    W.    R.    Arbuckle,    Bayonne, 
N.   J. 
October  16-17. — Chicago,  III. 

Illinois  Municipal  League.      Annual  convention.      Secre- 
tary,   A.    D.    McLarty,   Urbana,   111. 
October    16-17. — Columbus,    Ohio 

Ohio  State  Conference  on  City  Planning.  Annual  con- 
ference. Secretary-Treasurer,  Charlotte  Rumbold,  201 
Chamber  of   Commerce   Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

October  16-21. — Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.   .4n- 
nttal    Recreation    Congress.       Secretary,    H.    S.    Braucher, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,   N.   Y, 
October  20-22. — Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Organization  Secre- 
taries. Annual  meeting.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Raymond 
B.  Gibbs,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 
October  20-23. — Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Public  Health  Association.  Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,  Homer  N.  Calver,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 


October   22-24. — Anderson,   Ind. 

Indiana    Municipal    League.      Annual    meeting.      Secre- 
tary,   Mrs.    Bessie   B.   Ross,    City   Clerk,   Gary,   Ind. 
October  23-25. — Detroit,  Mich. 

American    Society    of    Civil    Engineers.      Fall    meeting. 
Assistant    Secretary,   Z.    E.    Beam,    33    West    39th    Street. 
New   York,    N.    Y. 
October  27-31. — Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Illuminating    Engineering   Society.      Annual    convention. 
General    Secretary,    Norman    D.    Macdonald,    80th    Street 
and   West   End  Avenue,   New  York,   N.    Y. 
November   5-8. — Houston,   Tex. 

Texas  Association  of  Sanitarians.     Annual  Short  School 
for    Sanitarians,    in    cooperation    with     the    Texas    State 
Board  of  Health.      Secretary,   E.    G.   Eggert,  Tsxas   State 
Board   of  Health,  Austin,  Tex. 
November  7-11. — Columbus,   Ohio 

American    Country    Life    Association.      Annual    confer- 
ence.     Secretary,    Henry   Israel,   Room   1849,   Grand   (Cen- 
tral  Terminal   Building,   New   York,   N.   Y. 
November   10-12.— Cambridge,   Mass. 

National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries.     Annual  meet- 
ing.    Secretary,  Robert  E.  Tracy,  313  South  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 
November   10-12. — Cambridge,    Mass. 

National   Municipal   League.      Annual   meeting.      Secre- 
tary,  H.    W.   Dodds,  261    Broadway,   New  York,   N.   Y. 
November   11. — New  York,   N.   Y. 

Society     of     Terminal     Engineers.       Annual     meeting. 
Secretary,   Charles  H.   Newman,   36   Warren   Street,   New 
York,   N.    Y. 
November  13-14. — Akron,  Ohio 

Association    of    Urban    Universities.      Annual    meeting. 
Secretary,    Dean    Frederick    B.    Robinson,    College   of   the 
City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
November   17-19. — San  Francisco,   Calif. 

Association  of   State   Highway    Officials.      Annual   meet- 
ing.    Secretary,  Charles  Upham,  State  Highway  Engineer, 
Raleigh,    N.   C. 
December  1-4. — New  York,   N.  Y. 

American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers.       Annual 
meeting.   Secretary,  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  39th  Street, 
New  York,  N.    Y. 
December   10-11. — ^Washington,    D.    C. 

National   Rivers   and   Harbors    Congress.      Annual    con- 
vention.     Secretary,  S.  A.  Thompson,  824  Colorado  Build- 
ing,  Washington,    D.    C. 
December  11-13. — Indianapolis,   Ind. 

National  Society  for  Vocational  Education.     Annual  con- 
vention.     Secretary,    F.    G.    Nichols,    Harvard    University, 
Cambridge,    Mass. 
December  26-27. — Chicago,   III. 

National  Community  Center  Association.     Annual  meet- 
ing.     Secretary,    LeRoy   E.   Bowman,   503   Kent  Hall,   Co- 
lumbia  University,   New    York,    N.   Y. 
January   5-6. — Chicago,   III. 

International  Association   of   Street   Sanitation   Officials. 
Annual  conference.     Secretary,  A.  M.  Anderson,  10  South 
LaSalle    Street,   Chicago,  111. 
January  6-9. — Chicago,  III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association.  Annual  conven- 
tion and  Road  Show.  Secretary,  Ethel  A.  Birchland,  37 
West   39th    Street,  New  York,  N,   Y. 
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THE  FIRE 
HAD  HIM  "UCKED" 

REMEMBER  the  ola  timer  who  used  to  be- 
wail the  fact  that  the  fire  <<had  him  licked 
before  he  got  there?"  Those  were  the  days 
when  fire-fighting  was  more  luck  than  science, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  was  faulty  equip- 
ment rather  than  the  fire  itself  that  did  the 
"licking". 

You  don't  hear  that  expression  often  now. 
Science  in  the  manufacture  of  equipment  has 
reduced  the  cause. 

Goodrich  Fire  Hose  is  aiways  ready  when 
you  come  "rolling  in."  You  know  that  its  per- 
fectly woven  jacket  insures  uniform  strength  in 
every  foot,  and  there  is  absolute  safety  in  the 
long-lived  rubber  of  its  tube. 

THE    B.   F.    GOODRICH    RUBBER    COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED     1870 

oAkron,  Ohio 

Goodrich 

FIRE  HOSE 


'*BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN" 
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News  and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City,  Town  and  County  Officials,  and  Others  Interested 
in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improve- 
ment Undertakings 


The  Refractor  in  the  Columbus  Street-Lighting  Demonstration 

By  T.  W.  Rolph 

Managing  Engineer,   Street  Lighting  Department,  Holophane  Class   Company 


THE  part  played  by  refractors  in  the  various 
portions  of  the  Columbus  Street-Lighting 
Demonstration  described  in  full  in  The 
American  City,  May,  1924,  pages  478-481,  is  of 
interest.  In  the  Columbus  exhibit,  three  types  of 
refractors  are  used,  the  bowl  refractor,  the  dome 
refractor,  and  the  Bilux  refractor. 

A  street-lighting  lamp  not  equipped  with  a  re- 
fractor sends  its  light  in  all  directions.  One-half 
of  the  light  goes  upward,  one-half  goes  down- 
ward, and  it  is  equally  distributed  in  other  direc- 
tions. Lamps  may  be  equipped  with  diffusing 
glassware  or  redirecting  glassware,  known  as  re- 
fractors. By  means  of  refractors  light  may  be 
manipulated  or  redirected  as  desired.  A  por- 
tion of  the  upward  light  may  be  turned  down- 
ward, and  a  portion  of  the  downward  light  di- 
rected to  a  plane  nearer  the  horizontal.  Light 
can  be  taken  from  in  front  of  the  lamp  and  di- 
rected up  the  street  where  it  is  needed,  or  it  may 
be  directed  chiefly  in  two  directions  or  four  di- 
rections at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

In  the  business  district  lighting  there  are  nine 
exhibits,  five  of  which  contain  Holophane  refrac- 
tors, as  follows:  On  East  Broad  Street,  where 
the  mounting  height  is  30  feet,  and  spacing  245 
feet,  large  standard  bowl  type  refractors  are  used. 
They  are  so  designed  as  to  spread  the  light  evenly 
over  the  street  at  a  spacing  of  eight  times  the 
mounting  height. 

The  Westinghouse  demonstration  of  Duplex 
standards  on  High  Street  uses  the  Holophane 
Bilux  or  asymmetrical  refractor.     This  not  only 


turns  a  large  part  of  the  upward  light  downward, 
but  it  also  turns  out  onto  the  street  light  which 
would  otherwise  be  excessive  toward  the  buildings. 
The  refractor  is  surrounded  by  a  globe  which 
diffuses  the  light  slightly. 
The    Westinghouse    single-light    standards    on 


4-WAY  TYPE 


DOME    REFEACTOB 

High  Street  extending  north  from  Long  Street 
are  also  equipped  with  Bilux  refractors.  These 
units  have  the  same  characteristics  as  those  on 
the  Duplex  or  twin-light  standards. 

One  block  of  the  General  Electric  demonstra- 
tion on  Front  Street  is  equipped  with  dome  re- 
fractors. This  refractor  is  also  surrounded  by 
a  globe  which  slightly  diffuses  the  light.  The 
dome  refractor  spreads  the  light  out  widely  over 
the  street,  allows  a  considerable  degree  of  light 
close  to  the  lighting  standard  and  sends  upward 
a  portion  of  the  light  for  illuminating  the  build- 
ings. 

The  Westinghouse  exhibit  on  Third  Street, 
north  of  Broad,  consists  of  lantern  type  units  con- 
taining the  Bilux  refractor.  This  refractor  when 
used  in  a  lantern  type  unit  has  characteristics  sim- 
ilar to  the  units  on  High  Street,  which  are 
equipped  with  Bilux  refractors. 

Of  the  nine  thoroughfare  and  residence  district 
lighting  exhibits,  six  contain  Holophane  refrac- 
tors. A  thoroughfare-lighting  exhibit  of  the 
Westinghouse  Company  on  Neil  Avenue  is 
equipped  with  the  same  large  type  bowl  refractors 
as  used  in  the  East  Broad  Street  demonstration. 
A  General  Electric  exhibit  on  Neil  Avenue  uses 
standards  at  one  side  of  the  street  and  has  units 
equipped  with  dome  type  refractors  surrounded 
by  rippled  glass  globes.  This  is  the  same  type  of 
refractor  as  used  on  Front  Street. 

The  Westinghouse  exhibit  of  residence  district 
lighting  on  Dennison  Avenue,  using  units  mounted 
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A  SPEEDY  TRUCK  $ 

EASIER  ON  GAS,  OIL  AND  TIRES 
—20%  MORE  POWER 

WILLYS-KNIGHT   MOTOR  chassis  f  o.  b   Detroit 


1095 


Here  is  more  speed,  power,  economy, 
longer  life  —  all  built  into  one  sturdy 
truck  —  the  new  Federal  Knight.  It 
cuts  down  delivery  and  upkeep  costs 
— and  is  doing  it  for  municipalities 
all  over  the  coimtry. 

No  other  truck  has  the  world-famous 
Willys-Knight  Motor.   No  valves  to 


grind  —  no  carbon-cleaning.  Saves 
50%  in  upkeep.  This  motor  actually 
improves  with  use! 

No  excess  weight  to  eat  up  gas  and 
wear  out  tires.  Every  inch  a  reliable 
Federal — plus  a  motor  famous  all  over 
the  world  for  power,  economy  and 
long  Ufe. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CCnCDAJ  .  ICkUTlUT 
rCltClffUJ  ffNtUrfl 

A  SPEEDY  BUSINESS    TRUCK 
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BILUX    BEFRACTOB 

at  the  side  of  the  street,  is  equipped  with  the  Hol- 
ophaue  Supcrlux  refractor.  This  refractor  is  of 
the  bowl  type  but  does  not  spread  the  light  to 
quite  such  a  great  distance  over  the  street  as  the 
larger  bowl  type  used  on  East  Broad  Street. 

The  General  Electric  exhibit  on  Dennison  Ave- 
nue has  Holophane  General  Electric  bowl  type 
refractors.  These  refractors  do  not  spread  the 
light  to  quite  tb.e  same  distance  over  the  street 
as  the  large  bowl  type,  but  allow  more  light  to 
reach  the  street  close  to  the  standards. 

Both  the  Westinghouse  and  the  General  Elec- 
tric companies  have  submitted  demonstrations  of 
residence  street  lighting  on  Dennison  Avenue,  us- 
ing the  2-Way  refractor.  The  2-Way  refractor 
and  its  companion,  the  4-Way  refractor,  mounted 
approximately  25  feet  high  at  spacings  of  12 
times  the  mounting  height,  give  as  efficient  resi- 
axle  which  passes  under  the  transmission  case  and 
tain  at  the  moderate  expenditures  which  are  or- 
dinarily available   for   lighting  such  streets. 

The  use  of  refractors  is  quite  general  in  modern 
street  lighting  installations,  as  through  their  use 
the  designing  engineer  can  cleverly  manipulate  the 
light,  directing  it  in  the  desired  directions  with 
little  loss. 


A  Back-Filler  Attachment 
for  Heavy  Tractors 

The  handling  of  loose  material  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively has  been  materially  expedited  by  the 
development  of  the  La  Plant- Choate  Bull-Dozer 
or  trench  back-filler  which  will  take  the  place  of 
hand  shoveling  in  leveling  off  the  loose  heaps  of 
material  at  city  dumps,  and  as  an  outfit  for  sewer 
and  drainage  contractors  for  re-filling  trenches 
Money  usually  spent  for  labor  in  doing  this  class 
of  work  will  soon  pay  for  one  of  these  outfits 
and  the  contractor  or  municipality  will  be  the 
owner  of  the  outfit  after  the  work  is  done.  With 
this  strong  machine,  water  conditions  do  not  make 
much  difTerence,  as,  when  attached  to  Holt,  Mon- 
arch or  Best  tractors,  it  can  handle  even  frozen 
material. 

The  LaPlant-Choate  Manufacturing  Company, 
3015  First  Avenue,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  has  tried 
out  many  different  devices  prior  to  placing  this 
one  on  the  market.  This  Bull-Dozer  is  the  result 
of  accumulated  knowledge  with  tractor  plows  and 
experience  gained  in  the  field.  The  Bull-Dozer  is 
built  to  extend  out  far  enough  in  front  of  the 
tractor  to  allow  the  tractor  to  stay  on  firm  ground 
so  that  the  blade  will  hang  out  over  the  edge  of 
a  deep  fill  and  not  get  the  tractor  in  the  soft  ma- 
terial. The  single  blade  is  hinged  at  the  top  so 
that  in  reversing  it  will  be  raised  and  will  slide 
back  without  dragging  any  material  with  it. 
Furthermore,  the  blade  is  equipped  with  two  steel 
runners  on  the  reverse  side  to  help  it  slide  back. 

The  main  frame  of  the  Bull-Dozer  is  made  up 
of  two  S-inch  I-beams,  16  feet  long,  strongly  re- 
inforced in  front  with  tv.'o  cross  braces,  and  tied 
111  the  rear  with  two  5-inch  I-beams  which  are 
quickly  removed  by  means  of  four  pins.  The 
pivot  bearings  are  bolted  to  the  swing  frame  of 
the  tractor  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  main 
plow  frame.  This  bearing  supports  an  oflF-set 
axle  w-hich  passes  under  the  transmission  case  and 
thence  to  the  opposite  side  through  bearing  on  the 
crposite  side  of  the  main  frame.     This  method  of 


USVELING  A  DUMP  WITH  A  "BULL-DOZER" 
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jUou  Can  Have  Good 
^Roads  the  year  Round 


THIS  is  the  last  warning  before  winter  comes — it 
means  much  to  your  community  if  you  heed  it.  Put 
your  roads  in  good  condition  NOW!  As  but  little  time  is  left  in  which  to  do  this 
necessary  work,  we  urge  you  to  act  promptly. 

Most  of  the  winter  and  spring  damage  to  roads  is  due  either  to  poor  drainage  or  poor 
surfacing.  In  either  instance  the  damage  is  done  by  the  water  which  penetrates  into  the 
road  and  freezes.  When  the  spring  thaws  come,  particularly  when  freezing  and  thawing  al- 
ternate several  times,  the  wheels  of  traffic  soon  cut  deep  into  the  road  and  it  becomes  im- 
passable, or  nearly  so. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  every  dollar  spent  now  in  the  needed  protection  of  a  road,  you 
are  eliminating  the  necessity  of  spending  two  dollars  in  the  spring  or  summer — and  you'll 
have  good  roads  in  spring  when  you  need  them. 

Any  defect  which  may  exist  in  your  asphalt  roads  should  be  corrected  now,  and  maca- 
dam, gravel  and  dirt  roads  should  be  protected  now  by  applying  the  proper  grade  of 

Standard  Asphalt  Road  Oil 

These  oils,  properly  applied,  will  form  a  protective  covering  which 
will  do  much  to  keep  them  good  throughout  the  year,  particularly 
through  the  spring,  when  so  many  unprotected  roads  become  im- 
passable. Remember,  please,  that  the  recommendations  and  advise 
of  the  engineers  in  our  asphalt  department  are  always  available. 
They  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  you  on  any  road  problems — 
and  their  years  of  study  and  practical  experience  make  their  sug- 
gestions well  worth  while. 

//  would  be  a  mistake  to  delay. 
Ask  for  thi5  free  booklet.  ^"^^'  ""''^  <"*  *^""^  «*  ^'"^"J'' 


ILLINOIS 
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Standard  Oil  Company 
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THE    "BULL-DOZER"    BACKFILLINa 

suspension  is  balanced  by  putting  on  rocks  and 
sand-bags  on  the  rear  of  the  cross-bar  deck  to 
equalize  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  blade. 
The  frame  is  guided  from  the  track  of  the  tractor 
by  means  of  a  vertical  guide  attached  to  each  side 
of  the  rear  end  of  the  tractor  swing  frame. 

The  blade  is  elevated  by  means  of  a  worm- 
geared  hoisting  drum  attached  to  the  rear  draw- 
bar of  the  tractor  by  an  angle-iron  upright.  The 
cable  is  attached  to  the  winding  drum,  thence 
through  a  pulley  and  then  up  to  the  rear  cross-tie 
of  the  main  frame.  A  flexible  coupling  with  the 
shaft  attached  to  a  i6-inch  hand-wheel  on  the 
upper  end  is  attached  to  the  winding  drum.  The 
hand-wheel  is  at  the  rear  of  the  cab  so  that  the 
driver  can  easily  raise  or  lower  the  blade  from 
the  cab.  The  push  blade  itself  is  a  steel  blade, 
34 -inch  by  3  feet  by  8  feet.  The  blade  is  per- 
fectly straight,  and  is  heavily  reinforced  with 
3/^  X  3  X  4-incb  angle  irons  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom. The  lower  angle  is  reinforced  with  a  truss 
rod  and  turnbuckle.  The  upper  end  of  the  blade 
is  attached  to  the  main  frame  by  means  of  a 
hinged  joint  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
main  frame  beam.  This  allows  the  push  blade  to 
swing  free  in  reversing.  When  the  tractor  reverses 
the  push  blade  is  automatically  raised  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  curved  running  shoes  attached  to 
the  rear-side  and  reinforced  by  a  brace  on  the 
under-side  of  the  main  frame.  The  lower  face  of 
the  curved  runner  has  a  renewable  ^  x  3-inch 
half  sole.  The  5^  x  3-inch  iron  braces  on  the  main 
frame  just  back  of  the  curved  runner  lock  the 
blade  firmly  in  place  when  the  plow  is  in  action. 
The  curved  runners  give  approximately  a  6-inch 
clearance  of  the  blade  from  the  ground  in  re- 
versing so  that  the  blade  does  not  drag  material 
back  with  it.  The  lower  edge  of  the  Bull-Dozer 
blade  is  fitted  with  a  carbon-steel  grader  cutting- 
blade  bolted  to  the  Bull-Dozer  blade,  and  can  be 
removed    for  sharpening. 

Water-tight  Asphalt  Joints  for 
Concrete  Sewer  Pipe 

According  to  reports  received  from  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Company.  Land  Title  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  engineers  who  have  been  experi- 
menting with  various  materials  for  making  pipe 
joints  in  concrete  or  terra  cotta  sewer  pipes  have 
found  that  asphalt  makes  a  very  good  joint  for 
dry,  shifting  ground,  wet  trench  conditions,  and 
where  unstable  or  quicksand  conditions  exist.  At 
one  time  portland  cement  was  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  making  joints  in  sewer  pipes.  Re- 
'cent  investigations  have  shown  that  while  this 
material  makes  a  water-tight  joint  under  normal 
conditions,  the  concrete  is  liable  to  crack,  caus- 


ing openings  at  the  joints  when  the  sewer  pipes 
are  subjected  to  the  least  settlement.  An  asphalt 
pipe  joint  is  flexible  and  will  remain  tight  in  spite 
of  a  settlement  in  the  sewer  pipe,  with  the  result 
that  the  infiltration  of  ground  water  into  sewers 
during  wet  seasons  is  prevented.  Water-tight 
joints  also  prevent  fine  roots  of  trees  from  pene- 
trating and  forcing  their  way  into  sewer  pipes, 
thus  clogging  the  line. 

Genasco  Pipe  Joint  Asphalt,  made  by  the  Bar- 
ber Asphalt  Company,  has  been  used  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  for  making  water-tight  joints  in  con- 
crete and  terra  cotta  sewer  pipes.  This  material 
is  said  not  to  be  aflfected  by  water,  salts,  acids, 
sewage  or   the  usual   constituents   of  soils.     The 
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A  UNIQUE  TEST  OF  AN  ASPHALTIC  SEWER  PIPE 
JOINT 

pipe  joint  may  be  made  easily  and  rapidly  with 
this  material.  When  using  it  the  joints  are  first 
caulked  with  hemp  or  jute,  after  which  the  as- 
phalt, which  has  been  heated  to  400  degrees,  is 
poured  into  the  joints  to  be  moulded  into  place 
by  the  use  of  forms  or  runners.  The  material 
cools  in  about  15  m.inutes  and  then  the  runners 
and  forms  may  be  removed  and  used  elsewhere. 
Only  sufficient  caulking  is  necessary  to  hold  the 
sections  of  the  pipe  rigidly  in  line  while  pouring 
the  pipe  joint  asphalt  and  to  prevent  the  filler 
from  flowing  through  the  joint. 

Replogle  Purchases  Warren  Foundry 
and  Pipe  Company 

The  Warren  Foundry  and  Pipe  Company,  11 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  201  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  its  foundry  at  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  the 
Replogle  Steel  Company,  but  will  be  operated  un- 
der the  same  name  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
heretofore.  The  sales  organization  will  be  under 
the  same  supervision  and  management  as  formerly: 
J.  H.  Morrison,  General  Sales  Manager,  in  entire 
charge  of  sales  with  offices  located  at  il  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  and  M.  L.  Northrop,  New 
England  representative  with  offices  at  201  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SPEED  in  every  line — strength  in  every  curve — low- 
hung    for   safety   and   easy    control — better-sprung 
and     bigger-tired     for     luxurious     comfort — that's 
Harley-Davidson's   latest   and   greatest   motorcycle,    the 
"Stream-Line!" 

Never  a  Police  Mount  like  this  before — so  powerful, 
so  speedy,  so  perfectly  balanced,  so  roadworthy.  From 
every  standpoint  of  performance,  good  looks,  and 
economy,  the  "Stream-Line"  sets  a  new  standard.  And 
yet  the  price  is  reduced! 

More  than  I  700  Police  Departments — state,  county,  city 
and  small  town — are  checking  crime  and  improving  police 
efficiency  generally,  by  using  Harley-Davidsons.  See 
the  new  "Stream- Line"  model  at  your  dealer's,  or  write 
us  for  special  illustrated  literature  on  this  newest,  finest 
Harley-Davidson — "America's  Police  Motorcycle." 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 
Dept.  M.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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THE    NEW    GMC    POWER   FLUSHER 


A  New  Street  Flusher 

A  new  1,500-gallon  capacity  single-unit  flusher, 
which  embodies  several  new  features,  has  recently 
been  brought  out  by  the  General  Motors  Truck 
Company,  Pontiac,  Mich.  The  flusher  has  a 
single-unit  power-plant,  as  distinguished  from  the 
dual-unit  type  commonly  used.  The  dual-unit 
power-plant  requires  an  extra  engine,  which  is 
ordinarily  mounted  between  the  cab  and  the  tank, 
and  which  is  used  solely  to  develop  power  for  the 
water  pump.  The  use  of  two  engines  automatic- 
ally increases  the  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
pense and  adds  to  the  first  cost  of  the  equipment. 

In  cases  where  flusher  units  have  been  built,  in 
the  past,  with  only  one  power-plant,  the  pump  has 
been  mounted  between  the  cab  and  the  tank,  which 
makes  necessary  a  long  wheel-base  and  brings 
about  poor  load  distribution  because  the  heavy 
tank  with  its  load  of  water  must  be  pushed  back 
on  the  chassis  to  make  room  for  the  pump.  The 
new  GMC  single-unit  flusher  has  changed  this  ar- 
rangement, and  instead  of  pumps  being  placed 
in  the  usual  location,  the  tank  has  been  placed 
close  up  to  the  cab  and  the  pump  has  been  attached 
to  the  rear  end  cross-member  of  the  frame.  A 
rigid,  heavy  protection  has  been  built  around  the 
pump  to  act  as  a  bumper.  This  makes  the  pump 
very  accessible  and  gives  a  much  better  load  dis- 
tribution on  the  chassis.  The  pump  is  driven  from 
a  power-take-off"  (an  auxiliary  gear-box)  mounted 
on  top  of  the  transmission.  This  position  makes 
the  power-take-off  also  very  accessible.  The 
power-take-off  gear  ratio  is  i  to  i,  which  means 
that  the  pump  drive-shaft  runs  at  engine  speed.  A 
straight  line  drive  from  the  power-take-off  to  the 
pump  is  provided  by  a  two-piece  shaft  with  three 
universal  joints.  It  is  supported  near  the  center 
by  a  self-aligning  ball  bearing,  so  that  it  is  not 
affected  by  any  frame  distortion  due  to  operation 
over  uneven  streets. 

The  tank  is  elliptical  in  section,  being  74  inches 
wide,  46^  inches  deep,  and  130  inches  long.  It 
is  made  of  No.  7  gage  sheet  steel  and  has  welded 
joints.  Two  swash-plates  are  riveted  in  position. 
The  water  intake  for  filling  the  tank  is  located  at 
the  rear  end  and  has  a  swivel  connection  for  the 
filling  hose.  A  tubular  strainer  is  connected  to 
the  intake  on  the  inside  of  the  tank,  and  can  be 
flushed  out  simply  by  removing  a  cap  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank.  This  is  very  handy  and  much 
quicker  to  manipulate  than  to  remove,  clean  and 


replace  a  strainer  on  the  top  of  the  tank. 

Both  sprinkler  and  flusher  connections  are  used. 
Either  may  be  had  without  the  other,  but  it  works 
out  economically  to  have  both.  A  hard,  crusted 
pavement  surface  will  not  readly  respond  to  flush- 
ing. This  same  surface  can  be  sprinkled  and  then 
a  few  minutes  later  flushed  with  perfect  results. 
The  nozzles  are  placed  "amidships,"  in  accordance 
with  up-to-date  practice.  They  are  adjustable  so 
that  they  will  throw  the  water  in  the  same  or 
opposite  directions,  depending  on  the  width  of  the 
street. 

The  K  series  motor  and  two-range  transmission 
make  the  GMC  chassis  well  adapted  for  street 
flusher  use  with  the  single-unit  power-plant.  The 
large  range  of  speeds  makes  possible  a  flexibility 
of  operation,  depending  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
street  surface  that  promotes  economy  in  both 
water  and  time.  If  a  street  is  particularly  bad,  a 
sufficiently  slow  speed  of  travel  can  be  used  to 
make  possible  a  finished  job  by  going  over  it  once. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  higher  speeds  for 
streets  that  are  in  better  condition. 

The  tank  and  pump  are  "South  Bend,"  manu- 
factured by  the  Municipal  Supply  Company.  The 
equipment  is  mounted  complete  on  a  GMC  chassis 
at  its  factory,  although  the  chassis  is  not  a  stand- 
ard job.  The  pump  propeller  shaft  arrangement 
and  pump  mounting  were  developed  by  engineers 
of  the  General  Motors  Truck  Company. 

A  Rescue  Device  for  Skating-Ponds 

A  simple,  safe  and  effective  device  for  rescuing 
youngsters  who  have  broken  through  thin  ice  on 
skating-ponds  is  being  manufactured  by  the  Play- 
ground Equipment  Company,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Altogether  too  many  times  do 
we  see  m  the  paper  that  some  boy  has  fallen 
through  the  ice,  and  other  boys  try  to  pull  him  out 
by  crawling  to  the  edge  of  the  hole,  only  to  have 
the  ice  crumble  under  them,  causing  a  number  of 
drowning  accidents  instead  of  the  loss  of  one  life. 

With  this  new  device,  which  is  a  long  lever 
mounted  at  its  center  on  runners  with  a  4-foot 
ladder  suspended  at  one  end,  it  is  possible  for  any 
one  to  very  easily  rescue  those  who  have  fallen 
through  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  to  remain  at  a  point 
of  perfect  safety  himself.  The  device  is  pushed 
toward  the  hole  until  the  ladder  can  be  caught  by 
the  youngster  who  has  fallen  in.  By  pressure  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lever  he  is  lifted  and  then 
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Where  Have  You  Been? 

Truck  Driver — "Under  the  truck  body  trying  to  fix  the  hoist" 

Truck  Owner — "What !  Haven't  you  delivered  that  rush  order 
yet?" 

Truck  Driver — "No.  And  it  will  take  all  day  to  fix  that  hoist 
we  have." 


Ordinary  hoists  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  they  often  fail  when 
they  are  needed  the  most. 
Van  Dorn  MechAnical  Hoists 
are  different.  They  do  not 
leak  or  clog  like  ordinary 
hoists  and  they  can't  freeze 
up  in  winter  because   oil  is 


used  for  lubrication  only,  not 
for  operation.  They  are  gea-r- 
driven  just  like  your  truck 
transmission. 

Send  for  catalog  fully  explain- 
ing the  reason  why  Van  Dom 
Mechanical  Dump  Truck 
Hoists  are  better  I 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


The  Van  Dora  "Average 
Duty"  Underbody  Hoist. 
For  pay  loads  up  to  7}^ 
tons.  $415  complete;  a  low 
pi  ice  for  a  high  quality  hoist. 


The    Van"'Dom    "Heavy 

Duty"  Underbody  Hoist. 
For  pay  loads  of  O^tons. 
Powerfullin'action.'yet  easy 
to  control.  "  $585  complete. 


^MECHANICAL'*' 
^DUMP  TRUCK* 
HOISTS  &  BODIES 
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RESCUING    A    LAD    FROM    DROWNING    IN    A 
SKATING-POND 

swung  out  to  a  point  of  safety.  This  is  a  device 
which  it  is  well  to  have  on  any  skating-pond 
where  the  water  is  more  than  3  feet  deep,  and 
should  be  installed  by  the  city  playground  depart- 
ment or  an  interested  civic  organization. 

A  Double-Duty  Traffic  Signal  Lantern 

A  new  light-weight  double-duty  traffic  signal 
lantern  known  as  "Young  Sol"  has  been  placed 
on  the  market  by  The  Nichols-Lintern  Company, 
7960  Lorain  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  par- 
ticular feature  of  this  lantern  is  that  it  gives  a 
long-vision  warning  from  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lantern,  while  the  lower  portion  gives  a  bril- 
liant ground  illumination  at  such  points  as  street 
intersections,  railway  crossings,  interurban  car 
stops,  bad  curves,  bridge  abutments  and  other  sim- 
ilar points  where  both  warning  lights  and  ground 
illumination  are  essential. 

The  4^-inch  Corning  Fresnel  lens  which  gives 
the  long-distance  warning  is  made  either  in  ruby, 
green,  yellow  or  clear  glass.  The  highly  polished 
aluminum   reflector,   which   is   16  inches  in  diam- 


eter, furnishes  the  ground  illumination,  one  elec- 
tric light  bulb  supplying  the  light  for  both  the  lens 
and  the  reflector.  Equipped  \yith  a  Mogul  base 
receptacle  and  an  Edison  base  adapter,  it  is  suit- 
able for  a  100-,  200-,  300-  or  500-watt  lamp.  The 
complete  unit  is  only  1354  inches  high  and  the 
cast  aluminum  construction  assures  a  long  life 
with  freedom  from  rust,  dents  and  acid  corrosion. 
The  lantern  is  furnished  with  a  span  wire  hanger 
or  for  54-inch  pipe  suspension. 


An  Electric  Siren  for  Traffic  Control 

Present-day  traffic  conditions  demand  a  depen- 
dable siren  at  busy  street  intersections  if  fire 
apparatus  is  to  pass  with  safety.  The  clear  tone  of 
a  siren  means  "Fire  trucks  coming,"  and  there  is 
no  other  road  signal  made  which  secures  road 
clearance  and  eliminates  danger  of  traffic  accidents 
as  quickly. 

The  Sterling  electric  traffic  siren  made  by  the 
Inter-State  "Machine  Products  Company,  Inc.,  53 
Allen  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  claimed  to  be 
positively  weather-proof  and  can  be  installed  very 
quickly.  This  Type  "F"  siren  is  operated  by  a 
J^-h.p.  motor,  the  bearings  of  which  are  lubri- 
cated by  two  accessible  oil  cups.  The  motor  is 
enclosed  in  a  substantial  housing  fitted  with  a  con- 


A  COMBINISD  WARNING  SIGNAL  AND 
TLOOD  LIG^T 


A  SIREN  TO  WARN  TRATTIC 

dulet  connection  so  that  all  wiring  may  be  done 
in  the  most  approved  manner,  leaving  no  exposed 
wires. 

The  Sterling  siren  can  be  operated  from  an 
ordinary  snap  switch,  as  the  running  load  is  only 
2j^  amperes  on  a  iio-volt  circuit,  or  it  can  be 
controlled  from  fire  headquarters  or  any  fire- 
house  by  use  of  a  siren  control  box  and  relay.  The 
box  will  operate  the  siren  automatically  for  a 
period  of  three  minutes  at  intervals  of  three  sec- 
onds on  and  three  seconds  off,  giving  traffic  plenty 
of  time  to  make  way  for  the  approaching  fire 
apparatus.  The  siren  measures  9  x  14  inches, 
weighs  14  pounds  and  is  finished  in  heavy  red 
enamel. 

Heed,  Vice-President  of  Garf  ord 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima, 
Ohio,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  Rushmore 
B.  Heed  as  Vice-President  in  charge  of  sales. 
Mr.  Heed  has  been  active  in  the  motor  truck  in- 
dustry since  1916,  when  he  left  the  automobile  in- 
surance field  to  join  the  sales  force  of  the  Diamond 
T.  Mr.  Heed's  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Gar- 
ford  factory  in  Lima. 
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Ford   Products 
For  Every  Business 

Ford  Transportation— Passenger  Car  and 
Truck— and  Fordson  Power  can  be  ap- 
plied to  your  business  at  a  substantial 
saving  in  time,  labor,  money. 

Your  nearest  Authorized  Ford  dealer  has 
up-to-date  facts  and  figures  on  the  cost  of 
operating  these  dependable 
units  in  your  business.  He  will 
gladly  show  them  to  you  and  at 
the  same  time  arrange  to  give 
you  a  practical  demonstration, 
any  time,  any  place  you  name. 


House  to 

house 
delivery 
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THKEE    VIEWS     OF     THE     COMBINED    FLUSHED, 
SPBIKKLER  AND  ROAD  OILEB 

A  Combination  Auto  Street  Flusher, 
Sprinkler  and  Road  Oiler 

The  latest  development  in  pressure  distributors 
for  municipal  street  departments  is  the  Kinney 
combination  auto  street  flusher,  sprinkler  and  road 
oiler  made  by  the  Kinney  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.  The  flusher  and  sprinkler 
has  a  single  power-plant  for  both  truck  and  pump 
drive.  This  power  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  re- 
quirements when  flushing  under  any  pressure.  It 
eliminates  the  necessity  for  an  extra  gasolme 
engine  or  other  separate  power  unit  for  supplying 
pressure,  and  only  one  man  is  required  for  driv- 
ing the  truck  and  for  flushing  and  sprinkling. 

The  pressure  is  constant  and  continuous 
throughout  the  discharge  of  the  entire  load  of 
water  and  may  be  instantly  varied  to  any  angle 
as  required  by  the  operator.  The  tank  may  be 
filled  from  stand-pipes  or  hydrants.  Since  the 
pressure  is  produced  entirely  by  the  pump,  there 
is  no  pressure  in  the  tank  and  ho  compressed  air 
is  used,  the  water  being  pumped  direct  to  the  noz- 
zles in  any  desired  volume. 

The  Kinney  flusher  and  sprinkler  may  be 
equipped  with  Kifiney  oil-spraying  attachments, 
which  are  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the  chassis 


and  are  used  for  spraying  the  lighter  grades  of 
road  oil  or  tar  products  in  an  atomized  spray  of 
required  volume  and  pressure.  The  change  from 
water  sprinkling  or  flushing  to  oil  spraying  is 
made  instantaneously  by  simply  turning  a  valve 
without  the  removal  of  any  attachments.  The  oil- 
spraying  attachments  are  controlled  from  the 
operator's  seat  at  the  rear  of  the  tank  or  from 
the  driver's  seat.  This  oil-spraying  equipment  is 
designed  only  to  handle  the  light  grades  of 
bituminous  materials  which  do  not  require  heat- 
ing. The  equipment  is  self-loading  from  tank 
cars  or  storage  tanks. 

A  Safety  Climbing  Tree 
for  Playgrounds 

All  children  like  to  climb,  but  city  children 
cannot  always  find  a  safe  apple  tree  near-by  to 
give  vent  to  this  inborn  desire.  A  safety  climbing 
tree  is  made  by  The  Patterson-Williams  Manu- 
facturing Company,  501-507  West  San  Fernando 
Street,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  which  keeps  youngsters 
out  of  unsafe  trees  and  off  fences  and  prevents 
the  tearing  of  clothes  and  keeps  them  clean. 


CMMBING  A  SAFE  TKEE 

This  tree,  illustrated  above,  is  especially  adapted 
for  school  playgrounds,  for  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, first  and  second  grades,  as  it  provides 
splendid  amusement  and  plenty  of  exercise.  The 
children  use  it  in  a  hundred  different  ways  with 
perfect  safety.  It  is  built  up  of  ^4  x  42-inch 
galvanized  pipe  with  protecting  guard-rails  at  the 
end  to  prevent  injury.  The  cross-pipes  are  welded 
into  2-inch  galvanized  pipe  standards  7  feet  high. 

A  "V"  Type  Snow-Plow 
for  Motor  Trucks 

The  Baker  "V"  type  snow-plow  for  motor 
trucks  is  a  two-way  plow  designed  for  attachment 
to  standard  heavy-duty  trucks.  The  attachment  is 
made  to  the  front  axle  of  the  truck  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Baker  auto  truck  snow-plow,  also 
made  by  the  Baker  Manufacturing  Company,  503 
Sanford    Avenue,    Springfield,    111,     This    snow- 
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A  Book 

for  Road  Men 

"How  to  Maintain  Roads" 

New  and  enlarged  edition. 

This  pocket-size  volume  is  chock  full  of  valu- 
able data  and  information  no  road  man  can  afford  to 
miss.  It  tells  the  latest  methods  being  used  by  your 
fellow  road  builders,  with  complete  information  on 
what  they  do  and  how  they  do  it,  with  quantities  of 
materials  to  use.  and  tables,  charts  and  diagrams  which 
show  the  results  of  road  building  and  maintenance 
experience  over  a  period  of  years  and  under  widely 
varying  conditions.  It  is  really  a  tribute  to  the  thought, 
energy  and  skill  of  road  men  throughout  the  country 
for  it  is  their  work  which  has  made  this  book  possible. 
It  treats  of  every  day  problems  a  road  man  encounters 
and  is  really  a  summary  of  accepted  methods  prac- 
ticed by  the  foremost  engineers  and  maintenance  men. 
It's  your  own  book — send  for  it  today  and  see  what 
your  fellow-workers  are  doing. 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

Midland,  Michigan 
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AN   EFFECTIVE    COMBINATION   FOR    REMOVING    SNOW-DRIFTS    FROM   ROADS 


plow  is  made  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  practical 
two-way  plow  for  use  with  motor  trucks  to  suit 
special  conditions  where  there  is  no  objection  to 
throwing  the  snow  out  both  to  the  left  and  to  the 
right. 

This  plow  is  made  a  standard  width  of  8  feet. 
This  represents  the  width  of  roadway  the  plow 
will  open  in  one  trip.  By  using  one  side  of  the 
plow  only,  it  is  possible  to  move  the  snow  a  dis- 
tance of  3  or  4  feet  on  each  side,  making  a  total 
width  moved  of  14  to  16  feet,  which  is  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  ordinary  traffic.  The  plow  is 
braced  in  such  a  way  that  the  moldboard  or  wings 
will  withstand  any  pressure  that  the  average 
motor  truck  can  apply  in  snow  removal  work. 
The  curvature  of  the  wings  is  designed  to  ofifer 
the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  movement  of 
snow  in  its  average  state. 

One  of  the  particular  advantages  of  the  "V" 
type  snow-plow  over  other  types  is  the  elimina- 
tion of  side  draft  in  moving  the  snow.  This  very 
naturally  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  motor  truck 
to  use  its  full  power  in  moving  very  deep  snow. 
The  method  used  in  moving  snow  with  the  "V" 
type  plow  dififers  from  that  of  the  blade  type  plow 
because  the  latter  is  reversible  to  move  snow  to 
either  side.  One  method  of  opening  up  a  wide 
road  or  street  for  prompt  use  by  motor  traffic  is 
to  clean  one  side  of  the  road  and  then  the  other. 


leaving  an  accumulation  of  snow  in  the  center  of 
the  road.  This  permits  the  use  of  two  paths  each 
8  feet  wide  for  travel  in  each  direction.  This 
assumes,  however,  that  the  road  or  street  is  of 
sufficient  width  to  permit  this  method  to  be  used. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  widen  out  the  path  made 
by  the  plow  several  feet  wider  by  using  one  side 
of  the  plow. 

The  Baker  "V"  type  plow  can  be  attached  with- 
out extras  to  any  standard  make  of_jnotor  truck 
without  drilling  any  holes  in  any  part  of  the  truck 
frame.  This  is  of  decided  advantage  when  it  is 
necessary  to  attach  the  snow-plow  to  another  truck 
when  the  truck  on  the  snow'-plow  is  disabled.  This 
would  be  impossible  if  a  special  frame  was  made 
for  each  truck,  as  the  frame  would  be  useless  on 
another  make  of  truck.  There  are  certain  trucks 
of  unusual-  front  end  construction  and  certain  four- 
wheel  drive  trucks  for  which  it  is  necessary  to 
construct  a  special  attachment. 

Universal  axle  clamps,  after  being  placed  on  the 
motor  trucks,  may  be  left  on  all  winter  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  attaching  the  snow-plow  when  a 
storm  arrives.  They  do  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  operation  of  the  trucks  and  it  saves  val- 
uable time  to  keep  them  on  at  all  times.  It  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  attach  the  A-frame 
of  the  plow  with  only  two  bolts  when  necessary, 
and  takes  but  a  few  moments. 


Improvements  in  Spokane  Water-Works 


IMPROVEMENTS  for  the  city  water  system  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  to  be  built  during  1925,  total 
more  than  $460,000,  according  to  the  budget  com- 
piled by  Superintendent  A.  Lindsay  and  forwarded 
to  the  city  auditor.  Two  of  the  group  items  are 
new  cast-iron  mains  to  replace  some  wooden 
mains  in  use  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  at  a  cost 
of  $175,000,  and  new  electric  pumps  to  be  housed 
in  an  addition  to  the  pumping  plant  and  one  new 
well,  at  a  combined  cost  of  $165,000.  Fifty  mil- 
lion gallons  will  be  added  to  the  daily  pumping 


capacity  of  the  water-works  by  the  proposed  unit 
as  compared  with  86,000,000  gallons  per  day  ca- 
pacity at  present.  The  third  large  item  is  the 
building  of  a  new  reservoir  east  of  the  city  at  a 
cost  of  $120,000. 

This  is  the  largest .  program  of  water-works  im- 
provements proposed  to  be  undertaken  in  Spokane 
since  1909.  The  improvements  will  be  financed 
from  the  funds  of  the  Water  Department,  which 
is  self-supporting,  and  will  not  be  reflected  in  the 
tax  levy. 
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Parkways  for  Pleasure  and  Utility 


A  TIMELY  plea  for  correlation  of  effort 
between  park  departments  and  city 
planners  in  the  development  of  park- 
ways and  boulevards  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  in  Washington,  October  7,  by 
Thomas  H.  MacDon- 
ald,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads. 
Emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  achievement 
of  beauty  and  utility 
in  the  same  object  is 
a  worth-while  accom- 
plishment, Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  urged  that 
more  consideration 
than  heretofore  be 
given  to  the  relation 
of  the  roads  of  park 
systems  to  the  prob- 
lem of  traffic  relief. 
To  quote: 

"Existing,  projected 
or  possible  parkways, 
including  roadways 
within  park  areas  and 
connecting  drives  or 
boulevards,  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  or 
treated  separately  from 

the  general  traffic  scheme.  The  public  have  seen 
certain  relief  from  traffic-congested  streets  and 
are  making  use  of  these  roadways  'to  get  some- 
where,' quite  aside  from  the  recreational  uses  of 
these  same  roadways.  This  serving  of  a  strictly 
utilitarian  purpose  may  invade  violently  some  ot 
the  premises  upon  which  parks  and  their  ways 
have  been  established.  It  undoubtedly  is  causing 
consternation  to  many  a  park  administrator.  But 
there  is  another  and  very  much  more  encouraging 
aspect.  We  are  entering  a  period  of  park  devel- 
opment on  a  scale  imagined  only  by  bold  thinkers 
who  recognize  the  principles  which  existing  condi- 
tions are  setting  in  motion.  A  number  of  big- 
visioned   parkway   developments   have   progressed 


Through  Streets  for  Traffic  Relief 

At  another  October  convention — the 
National  Safety  Congress,  in  Louisville, 
Ky. — the  importance  of  creating  through 
streets  was  strongly  urged.  On  this  sub- 
ject Morris  Knowles,  Chairman  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  said: 

"Traffic  counts  in  various  large  cities 
have  shown  that  the  through  traffic,  using 
the  busiest  streets  in  traversing  the  city 
but  having  no  business  to  transact, 
amounts  to  something  like  20  to  25  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Even  after  through 
streets  have  been  established,  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  be  properly  marked  and 
made  known  to  the  motoring  public. 

"It  has  been  found  in  certain  instances 
that  congestion  has  become  so  pro- 
nounced that  motorists  passing  through 
would  travel  a  considerable  distance  in 
going  around  the  congested  area,  not 
only  because  the  conditions  of  travel  are 
more  pleasant,  but  because  there  is  an 
actual  saving  in  time," 


to  a  point  where  their  utility  as  efficient  fast  traf- 
fic lines  is  already  apparent.  These  exist  both 
within  the  most  congested  metropolitan  areas  and 
outside  in  country  areas  where  only  local  roads 
have  heretofore  run. 

"The  laying  out  of  state  systems  and  the  Fed- 
eral aid  system  of  highways  has  joined  all  of  the 
larger  cities  and  towns 
by  a  network  of  more 
than  170,000  miles  of 
major  rural  highways. 
At  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  municipalities  the 
increasing  traffic  over 
these  roads  is  dumped 
upon  the  city  streets.  It 
is  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment of  vehicles 
which  varies  between 
wide  limits  in  size,  speed 
and  service.  Under  the 
present  plan,  quite  gen- 
erally this  traffic  as  a 
whole  continues  into  the 
towns  and  cities  along 
the  established  traffic 
lanes,  which  lead  right 
into  the  heart  of  the 
business  districts.  This 
traffic  is  met,  joined  and 
crossed  by  the  cosmo- 
politan assortment  of 
traffic  found  on  any 
city  street  on  a  busy 
day.  The  effect  on  the 
whole  is  to  slow  up  and 
prevent  the  functioning 
of  the  streets  at  any  reasonable  percentage  of 
their  actual  capacity,  and  so  we  have  the  problem 
of  congestion  rapidly  growing. 

"The  only  way  traffic  congestion  will  ever  be 
solved  is  to  make  it  easy  to  avoid  congestion  and 
difficult  to  have  congestion.  The  human  nature 
behind  the  wheel  will  follow  the  easy  way.  Add 
to  this  the  tremendous  discharge  capacity  of  a 
wide  roadway  which  has  no  intersections  at  grade 
or  too  restrictive  speed  limitations.  Add  the  es- 
tablished principle  that,  generally  speaking,  traf- 
fic congestion  is  limited  to  peak  periods  each  day 
of  relatively  limited  duration.  Add  the  common- 
sense  plan  of  sorting  out  the  fast-moving  pa»- 
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senger  traffic,  which  composes  by  far  the  greatest 
percentage  of  all  traffic,  and  the  sum  total  equals 
the  establishment  of  parkways  and  boulevards 
leading  from  the  centers  of  urban  areas  into 
the  suburban  and  rural  districts  over  roadways 
that  have  few  and  preferably  no  intersections  at 
grade,  are  wide,  and  parked  in  keeping  with  the 
general  scheme  of  the  beautification  of  the  city. 

"In  addition  to  such  radial  roads,  there  must 
necessarily  be  the  development  of  outer  belt  lines 
or  concentric  roads,  partially  for  the  purpose  of 
detouring  traffic  from  outside  into  those  sections 
of  the  city  which  it  desires  to  reach,  and  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  traffic  entirely  around 
the  congested  centers  rather  than  through  the 
business  districts. 

"These  are  the  two  outstanding  types  of  de- 
velopment which  are  needed  within  the  congested 
areas,  and  they  may  very  logically  be  made  a 
part  of  the  park  plan  of  the  city. 

"Here  the  engineer  and  the  architect  have  a 
common  work,  that  is,  the  achievement  of  beauty 
and  utility  in  the  same  object.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  avoiding  interesections  at  grade  by 
separating  the  roadways  by  over  or  under  cross- 
ings may  be  worked  out  to  add  to  the  scenic  value, 
or  be  commonplace  and  most  unattractive. 

"It  may  be  urged  that  this  advocates  a  large 
expenditure  of  funds.  It  is  true.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  such  expenditures  in  the  end  will 
be  real  economy,  because  of  relief  of  traffic  con- 
gestion, which  is  only  another  term  for  great  loss 
of  time;  plus  safety  to  traffic,  the  absence  of 
which  is  now  causing  so  much  concern  to  every 
mimicipality.     That    such   expenditures    are   sane 


and  worth-while  will  be  evidenced  by  traffic  re- 
lief, by  the  added  utility  of  the  motor  vehicle,  by 
better  living  conditions  in  the  suburban  areas,  by 
the  beautification  of  the  cities  and  towns,  etc. 

"There  will  be  an  additional  evidence  which  is 
fundamental,  that  is,  the  change  in  property 
values.  We  have  adopted  an  entirely  new  system 
of  transport.  The  effect  of  converting  property 
values  from  higher  to  lower  or  lower  to  higher  is 
only  beginning.  Properly  handled,  such  improve- 
ments as  here  suggested  will  be  offset  many  times 
by  the  increased  property  values,  and  if  they  are 
not  made  their  cost  will  be  many  times  lost  by 
the  decreased  earning  capacity  of  property  now 
considered  highly   valuable." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  paper  at  the  Washington  convention, 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  value  of  park- 
ways as  a  means  of  by-passing  through  traffic 
at  a  considerable  saving  of  time  over  a  more 
direct  route  through  congested  streets.  In 
this  connection  it  was  recommended  by  Jay 
Downer,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Westchester 
County  (N.  Y.)  Park  Commission,  that  all 
new  through  traffic  parkways  should  have  two 
separate  roadways,  one  for  fast-moving  auto- 
mobiles and  one  for  slow  traffic.  Freedom 
from  bad  grade  crossings  and  compelling  all 
cross-traffic  to  come  to  a  full  stop  at  through 
parkways  or  boulevards  were  also  emphasized 
as  important  requirements. 


City  Managers   Adopt   Code   of   Ethics 


AT  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional City  Managers'  Association,  held 
in  Montreal,  September  23-25,  the  fol- 
lowing Code  of  Ethics  was  adopted: 

1.  The  position  of  City  Manager  is  an  impor- 
tant position  and  an  honorable  position,  and  should 
not  be  accepted  unless  the  individual  believes  that 
he  can  serve  the  community  to  its  advantage. 

2.  No  man  should  accept  a  position  of  City 
Manager  unless  he  believes  in  the  council-manager 
plan  of  government.* 

3.  In  personal  conduct  a  City  Manager  should 
be  exemplary,  and  he  should  display  the  same 
obedience  to  law  that  he  should  inculcate  in  others. 

4.  Personal  aggrandizement  and  personal  profit 
secured  by  confidential  information  or  by  misuse 
of  public  time  are  dishonest. 

5.  Loyalty  to  his  employment  recognizes  that 
it  is  the  council,  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  primarily  determine  the  municipal 
policies  and  are  entitled  to  the  credit  for  their 
fulfillment. 

6.  Although  he  is  a  hired  employee  of  the  coun- 
cil, he  is  hired  for  a  purpose — to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  an  executive  in  accomplishing  the 
policies  formulated  by  the  council,  and  to  attain 


•Note. — The  phrase  "council-manager  government" 
means  that  form  of  municipal  government  in  which  the 
people  choose  a  legislative  body,  be  it  called  a  Council, 
a  Commission  or  a  Board  of  Directors  or  something  else, 
which  employs  a  City  Manager  to  exercise  the  admin- 
istrative and  executive  functions  of  the  city. 


success  in  his  employment  he  must  decline  to  sub- 
mit to  dictation  in  matters  for  which  the  respon- 
sibility is  solely  his. 

7.  Power  justifies  responsibility,  and  respon- 
sibility demands  power,  and  a  City  Manager  who 
becomes  impotent  to  inspire  support  should  re- 
sign. 

8.  The  City  Manager  is  the  administrator  for 
all  the  people,  and  in  performing  his  duty  he 
should  serve  without  discrimination. 

9.  To  serve  the  public  well,  a  City  Manager 
should  strive  to  keep  the  community  informed  of 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  administration,  re- 
membering that  healthy  publicity  and  criticism 
are  an  aid  to  the  success  of  any  democracy. 

10.  A  City  Manager  should  deal  frankly  with 
the  council  as  a  unit  and  not  secretly  with  its  in- 
dividual members,  and,  similarly,  should  foster  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  all  employees  of  the 
city's  organization. 

11.  No  matter  how  small  the  governmental 
unit  under  his  management,  a  City  Manager  should 
recognize  his  relation  to  the  larger  political  sub- 
divisions and  encourage  improved  administrative 
methods  for  all. 

12.  No  City  Manager  should  take  an  active 
part  in  politics. 

13.  A  City  Manager  will  be  known  by  his 
works,  many  of  which  may  outlast  him ;  and,  re- 
gardless of  personal  popularity  or  unpopularity, 
he  should  not  curry  favor  or  temporize,  but  should 
in  a  far-sighted  way  aim  to  benefit  the  community 
of  to-day  and  of  posterity. 
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Tractive  Resistance  and  Characteristics 
of  Roadway  Surfaces 

Abstracted  from  the  Report  of  T.  R.  Agg,  Professor  of  Highway  Engineering,  Iowa  State 

College,  Ames,  Iowa 


IN  1922  the  Iowa  Engineering  Experiment 
Station  published  the  report  of  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  rolling  resistance 
and  other  resistances  to  the  translation  of 
motor  vehicles.  That  preliminary  report  in- 
dicated the  desirability  of  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  so  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigation was  inaugurated  in  which  the 
Iowa  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
the  Iowa  Highway  Commission  were  partici- 
pating. This  investigation  correlated  with 
the  program  of  highway  research  recommended 
by  the  Advisory  Board  on  Highway  Research 
of  the  Division  of  Engineering  of  the  Na- 
tional  Research    Council. 

Digest  of   Results   of   the   Investigation 

The  quantity  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
tractive  resistance  of  self-propelled  vehicles 
includes  several  groups  of  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent resistance  to  the  movement  of  the 
vehicle.  Each  elementary  resistance  has  some 
significance,  either  to  the  highway  engineer 
or  to  the  automotive  engineer.  Of  these  vari- 
ous groups  of  resistances,  the  one  most  signif- 
icant to  the  highway  engineer  is  that  result- 
ing from  the  interaction  of  the  tire  and  road- 
way surface,  including  the  impact  effects  on 
translation  set  up  thereby.  These  effects  re- 
duced to  an  equivalent  force  applied  at  the 
axle  of  the  vehicle,  constitute  the  quantity 
known  as  rolling  resistance,  which  is  usually 
expressed  in  pounds  per  ton  of  weight  of  the 
vehicle.  It  is  impracticable  to  measure  rolling 
resistance  without  including  the  resistance  of 
still  air  to  the  passage  of  the  vehicle,  and  for 
that  reason  most  of  the  values  obtained  for 
tractive  resistance  are  really  values  for  roll- 
ing plus  air  resistance.  For  most  economic 
studies  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  quantity,  roll- 
ing plus  air  resistance,  since  this  represents 
the  ordinary  minimum  resistance  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  vehicle. 

Rolling  resistance  is  not  a  constant  quantity 
but  on  the  contrary  varies  between  rather  wide 
limits,  as  is  the  case  with  many  fundamental 
quantities  that  the  engineer  must  use.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  application  of  rolling 
resistance  it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  to 


attempt  to  determine  its  magnitude  with  a  high 
degree  of  precision.  The  results  secured  are 
probably  within  5  per  cent  of  the  true  values, 
which  is  believed  to  represent  as  high  a  degree 
of  precision  as  is  warranted. 

Rolling  resistance  apparently  varies:  (i) 
with  the  roughness  of  the  roadway  surface; 
(2)  with  the  degree  of  rigidity  of  the  road- 
way surface;  (3)  with  the  type  of  tire  (for 
solid  rubber  tires  it  is  higher  than  for 
pneumatic  tires)  ;  (4)  with  the  temperature 
of  the  tire  and  with  the  temperature  of  the 
roadway  surface,  if  of  a  bituminous  type;  (5) 
with  the  physical  texture  of  the  roadway  sur- 
face; (6)  with  the  gross  weight  carried  by 
the  tires. 

Effect  of  Tire  Temperature  on  Rolling 
Resistance 

The  temperature  of  the  tire  rises  slowly 
when  a  vehicle  is  put  into  operation,  but 
finally  reaches  a  temperature  at  which  the 
heat  is  dissipated  as  rapidly  as  generated  and 
the  tire  temperature  ceases  to  rise.  The  maxi- 
mum temperature  reached  will  vary  with  the 
air  temperature  as  well  as  with  the  usage. 
This  results  in  a  seasonal  variation  in  rolling 
resistance  which  in  the  case  of  solid  tires  may 
reach  a  very  material  percentage  of  the  total 
rolling  resistance,  but  is  less  marked  in  the 
case  of  pneumatic  tires. 

Effect  of  Roughness   of   Roadway   Surface   on 
Rolling  Resistance 

It  was  discovered  early  in  the  investigation 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rolling  re- 
sistance accompanying  an  increase  in  the 
roughness  of  the  roadway  surface,  and  many 
attempts  were  made  to  determine  the  exact 
degree  of  roughness  that  has  a  measurable 
effect  on  rolling  resistance.  This  was  attacked 
at  first  by  measuring  the  amount  of  vertical 
travel  due  to  unevenness  of  pavement  and  at- 
tempting to  compute  vertical  accelerations  and 
consequent  loss  of  energy.  For  this  work  a 
pantagraph  was  designed  for  plotting  to  a 
magnified  scale  the  profile  along  which  the 
wheel  had  moved.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
roller  at  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  bar  which 
is  a  part  of  an  ordinary  pantagraph  system. 
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The  whole  mechanism  is  carried  on  a  small 
truck  with  flanged  wheels.  The  track  con- 
sists of  3-inch  I-beams  at  each  end  of  which 
are  leveling  screws.  The  track  is  set  up  ami 
adjusted  for  height  and  the  carriage  drawn 
along  with  the  roller,  followmg  the  marked 
path  of  the  wheels  of  the  truck.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  establish  some  fixed  re- 
lation between  the  rolling  resistance  of  the 
surface  and  the  profile  of  the  surface,  but 
without  success.  It  was  readily  shown  that 
for  a  given  vehicle  and  type  of  road  or  sur- 
face the  resistance  increased  with  the  rough- 
ness of  the  surface.  Speed  and  the  suspen- 
sion system  of  the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  rigidity  of  the  road  surface  and  the  nature 
of  the  unevenness  all  enter  into  the  problem. 

Relation   Between   Type   of   Tire   and   Rolling 
Resistance 

The  investigation  has  shown  quite  con- 
clusively that  under  identical  conditions  the 
rolling  resistance  of  solid  tires  is  from  6  to 
lo  pounds  per  ton  higher  than  for  pnuematic 
tires.  This  is  in  line  with  the  experience  of 
tire  users  who  have  kept  records  of  the  rela- 
tion between  fuel  consumption  with  the  two 
types  of  tires.  It  should  be  observed  that  this 
relation  between  the  rolling  resistances  of 
solid  and  pneumatic  tires  is  less  readily  estab- 
lished on  gravel  and  earth  roads  than  on  paved 
surfaces,  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  low-grade  surfaces. 

Rolling  Resistance  on  Snow 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rolling  resistance 
on  clean,  dry,  hard  surfaces  is  much  lower 
than  when  these  surfaces  are  covered  with 
snow.  Likewise,  the  degree  of  compactness  of 
the  snow  has  a  marked  relation  to  the  rolling 
resistance  thereon.  Much  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  determining  the  rolling  resistance 
on  snow  on  account  of  its  great  variability 
and  the  impossibility  of  attaining  a  range  of 
speed  when  heavy  vehicles  were  used.  The 
data  obtained  are  of  greatest  value  in  showing 
the  economic  justification  for  clearing  the  snow 
from  busy  thoroughfares.  Even  a  thin  layer 
of  fairly  well-compacted  snow  results  in  a 
decided  increase  in  rolling  resistance. 

Effect  of  Temperature  of  Pavement  on  Rolling 
Resistance 

The  measurement  of  this  quantity  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  tire  temperatures  a'iso 
affect  rolling  resistance,  but  it  seems  to  be 
conclusively  shown  that  the  rolling  resistance 
of  the  sheet  asphalt  pavement  increases  mate- 
rially  with  an  increase  in  temperature,  and 


that  the  rolling  resistance  of  the  coarse  aggre- 
gate type  of  asphaltic  concrete  increases 
somewhat  with  an  increase  in  temperature. 

Fuel  Consumption  Investigations 

Many  problems  of  design  involve  the  use 
of  values  for  rolling  resistance,  but  in  certain 
economic  comparisons  it  is  desirable  to  know 
the  effect  of  variations  in  rolling  resistance 
upon  the  cost  of  fuel  for  the  vehicles  that  use 
the  highways.  The  relative  fuel  consumption 
on  various  classes  of  roadway  surfaces  will 
vary  with  the  vehicle  and  the  driver  and  per- 
haps with  other  factors  related  to  the  vehicle 
as  well  as  with  the  rolling  resistance  of  the 
roadway  surface.  The  problem  is  still  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  four-cylinder, 
throttle-governed  gasoline  engine  increases  in 
efficiency  rather  rapidly  as  the  throttle  open- 
ing increases.  The  power  developed  is  there- 
fore dependent  upon  operating  conditions  as 
well  as  fuel  consumed. 

In  order  to  determine  what  relation  existed 
between  the  rolling  resistance  of  the  road 
surface  and  the  fuel  consumed,  a  number  of 
vehicles  were  operated  over  various  t)T)es  of 
roads  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  information  on 
this  point.  For  comparative  purposes  it  was 
assumed  that  internal  resistance  in  the  vehicle 
was  equal  to  the  sum  of  rolling  and  air  resis- 
tance when  the  vehicle  was  operated  on  good 
pavements. 

The  fuel  consumption  runs  were  made  with 
vehicles  in  ordinary  working  condition  and 
in  charge  of  drivers  of  experience  who  were 
carefully  instructed.  For  each  vehicle  a  run- 
ning speed  was  established  to  which  they  were 
to  adhere  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  courses 
selected  were  devoid  of  grades  of  any  con- 
sequence except  when  runs  were  made  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  grade  effects.  Most 
of  the  individual  runs  covered  distances  of 
TOO  miles  or  more,  but  a  few  50-mile  runs  are 
included.  In  tests  made  with  a  heavy  Avia- 
tion truck  with  a  gross  weight  of  8  tons,  the 
relative  fuel  consumption  varied  from  0.97 
to  1.06  on  the  best  gravel  road  to  1.33  on 
ordinary  earth  roads  and  1.39  on  hard,  dry, 
smooth  gravel  roads.  Monolithic  brick  and 
Portland  cement  gave  i.oo  each,  while  bitu- 
lithic  pavement  in  best  condition  gave  0.94 
and  in  August  1.33.  A  Dodge  touring  car 
with  a  gross  weight  of  2,800  pounds  gave 
values  from  0.95  to  1.30  on  best  gravel  roads 
in  various  conditions;  dirt  roads,  1.23;  con- 
crete pavements,  i.oo;  and  ordinary  earth 
roads  in  fair  condition,  1.52.  A  Ford  touring 
car  with  a  gross  weight  of  from  1,900  to  2,200 
pounds  gave  the  following  values  for  relative 
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fuel  consumption.  Portland  cement  concrete,  rough,  1.12;  best  earth  road,  1.03  to  1.37; 
0.85  to  1. 10;  good  bitulithic,  0.95  to  1.03;  best  gravel,  1.15  to  1.57,  the  latter  value  being  for 
gravel,  0.95  to  1.03;  monolithic  brick,  slightly      a  poor  road. 

Filter  Operation  and  Chemical  Treatment 
of  the  Providence  Water-Supply 

By  J.  W.  Bugbee 

City  Chemist,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CIl'Y  water  vi^as  introduced  into  Provi- 
dence more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
ever  since  that  time  the  supply  has  been 
taken  from  the  Pawtuxet  River  at  Pettacon- 
set,  about  two  miles  above  the  point  where 
the  river  discharges  into  Narragansett  Bay. 
When  this  location  was  selected,  the  water 
was  not  seriously  polluted,  but  25  years  later, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  population  on  the 
watershed,  which  has  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 200  square  miles,  the  pollution  had  be- 
come so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  some  method  of  purification. 

Adoption  of  Filtration 

After  a  long  study  of  the  relative  merits  of 
slow  sand  and  mechanical  filters,  the  former 
were  adopted,  and  contracts  were  let  in  May, 
1902,  for  six  open  beds  of  one  acre  each. 
Later,  four  more  beds  were  added,  and  all  the 
beds  were  provided  with  covers,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  first  winter's  operation  of  the 
open  beds  had  demonstrated  that  satisfactory 
results  could  not  be  obtained  from  them  in 
severe  weather. 

While  the  construction  of  this  plant  appar- 
ently insured  the  quality  of  the  water  deliv- 
ered to  consumers,  apprehension  had  always 
been  felt  regarding  the  quantity  which  could 
be  reckoned  on  in  periods  of  dry  weather, 
since  the  city  bad  no  system  of  reservoirs 
above  the  intake  to  the  filters  and  had  always 
depended  upon  the  mills  situated  above  Petta- 
conset  to  let  down  a  sufficient  supply  of  water 
for  the  daily  needs  of  the  city. 

The  Scituate  Supply 

Because  of  this  fact,  studies  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  obtaining  a  larger  and  more  dependable 
supply  were  begun  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  filters,  and  these  studies  resulted  in  the 
development  of  the  present  Scituate  project,* 

•The  details  of  this  project  were  described  by  Chief 
Engineer  Frank  E.  Winsor  of  the  Providence  Water  Sup- 
ply Board  in  an  article  appearing  in  The  American  City, 
June,    1920,    page   663. 


CLEAR-WATER       BASIN       AND       PETTACONSET 

PUMPING-STATION,       PROVIDENCE       WATER- 

SUPPLT 

which  when  completed  will  replace  the  present 
filters,  pumping-station,  and  storage  reservoirs. 
It  was  expected  that  water  from  this  source 
would  be  available  in  1922,  but  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  because  of  war  condi- 
tions the  completion  of  this  work  would  be 
considerably  delayed,  steps  were  taken  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  present  plant. 

Changes  in  Filter  Sand 

The  operation  of  the  filters  had  always  been 
handicapped  by  excessively  high  initial  loss  of 
head.  In  severe  weather  this  had  frequently 
been  as  high  as  r>^  feet,  and  as  the  beds  can- 
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not  be  operated  with  a  loss  greater  than  4J/2 
feet,  the  runs  during  the  winter  were  neces- 
sarily very  short,  entailing  a  large  amount  of 
scraping  and  sand  removal  and  increasing  the 
out-of-service  periods  of  the  beds. 

Tests  made  with  a  series  of  pipes  extending 
to  different  depths  in  the  sand  showed  a 
gradual  increase  in  loss  of  head  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  bed,  indicating  the  presence  of 
fine  material  through  the  entire  body  of  sand. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  when  the  beds 
were  being  constructed,  a  sand  specification 
was  used  which  fixed  the  effective  size  be- 
tween 0.26  and  0.34  of  a  millimeter,  and  in 
the  interest  of  bacterial  efficiency  the  finer 
limit  was  followed  very  closely.  It  was 
possible,  therefore,  to  rewash  the  sand  and 
permit  the  escape  with  the  wash-water  of 
sufficient  fine  material  to  bring  the  effective 
size  up  to  the  coarser  limit  of  the  specifica- 
tion. 

This  work  of  washing  and  replacement  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1917,  and  eight  of 
the  beds  were  treated  in  this  way  during  the 
next  two  seasons,  exception  being  made  in  the 
case  of  beds  i  and  2,  in  which  the  loss-of- 
head  tests  had  shown  only  a  very  slight  in- 
crease from  top  to  bottom  of  the  bed.  These 
two  beds  had  also  shown  by  actual  test  that 
they  were  capable  of  maintaining  rates  as 
high  as  4  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day 
for   a   considerable  length   of  time. 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  work  economic- 
ally, a  system  of  water  and  sand  piping  was 
installed  in  the  beds,  and  a  steam-turbine- 
driven  centrifugal  pump  was  introduced  into 
the  main  supply  line  leading  from  Sockanos- 
set  reservoir  to  the  beds.  This  increased  the 
working  pressure  to  no  pounds  when  oper- 
ating  three   ejector-boxes   and   two   washers. 

To  speed  up  the  work  still  more,  a  large 
portable  washer  was  constructed  which  could 
handle  the  output  of  two  ejector-boxes,  and 
this  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
entirely  superseded  the  stationary  court  wash- 
ers formerly  used. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  the  initial  loss  of 
head  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  ^-foot 
except  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  and  the 
length  of  filter  runs  has  been  correspondingly 
increased  without  any  apparent  loss  in  effi 
ciency. 

Chlorination 

The  same  aversion  to  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  water  treatment  which  had  been  used  as 
an  argument  against  mechanical  filters  had 
also  been  felt  toward  chlorination,  but  as  the 
operation  of  the  filtration  plant  would  neces- 


sarily be  disturbed  during  the  installation  of 
the  new  piping  system  and  the  extraordinary 
sand-washing  operations,  a  chlorinator  was 
installed  as  a  precaution  against  the  accidental 
passage  of  poorly  treated  water.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to  be 
dispensed  with  when  the  plant  should  have 
resumed  normal  operation,  but  the  changes 
extended  over  so  long  a  period  that  chlorina- 
tion came  to  be  considered  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  the  treatment,  and  has  been  carried 
on  continuously  since  the  installation  of  the 
apparatus. 

For  some  time  chlorine  was  applied  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  2  pounds  per  million  gallons,  but 
later  the  excess  chlorine  method  of  control 
was  adopted,  and  the  amount  applied  is  so 
regulated  as  to  leave  an  excess  of  o.i  to  0.2 
of  a  part  per  million  after  15  minutes'  con- 
tact period.  The  total  amount  required  to  be 
added  to  the  filtered  water  to  maintain  this  ex- 
cess varies  between  0.4  of  a  part  and  i  part 
per  million. 

After  chlorination,  which  takes  place  just 
before  the  filtered  water  reaches  the  pumps, 
the  water  is  lifted  to  Sockanosset  reservoir, 
passing  through  the  reservoir  before  entering 
the  mains.  No  excess  chlorine  has  been 
detected  at  any  time  at  the  outlet  end  of  the 
reservoir,  but  occasional  complaints  of  taste 
and  odor  have  been  received  at  such  times 
as  the  amount  applied  has  exceeded  0.7  of  a 
part  per  million. 

The  chlorination  apparatus  in  use  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  two  Wallace  &  Tiernan  MDA 
type  panels  with  injectors,  each  apparatus  hav- 
ing a  capacity  of  200  pounds  per  day. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  has  been  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
effecting  complete  removal  of  lactose  ferment- 
ing organisms.  For  example,  with  a  treat- 
ment of  0.7  of  a  part  per  million,  one  would 
expect  very  few  positive  tests  in  10  cubic 
centimeters,  whereas  in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  present  year  the  chlorinated  water  gave 
79  positive  presumptives  out  of  a  total  of  154 
tests  made.  Confirmation  of  these  tests,  how- 
ever, showed  that  of  the  79  positive  presump- 
tives, 40  were  due  to  the  presence  of  a  lactose- 
splitting  anaerobe,  while  28  were  members 
of  the  colon-aerogenes  group  other  than  true 
B.  Coli,  leaving  only  11  positive  tests  due  to 
B.  Coli  of  fecal  origin. 

Lime   Treatment 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
present  treatment  is  the  neutralization  of  free 
carbonic  acid  by  the  addition  of  hydrated 
lime.    The  decision  to  introduce  the  lime  treat- 
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ment  was  brought  about  by  the  publication  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety for  January,  1918,  of  an  article  by  a 
prominent  physician  of  Providence  on  the 
general  subject  of  lead  poisoning.  In  this 
article  it  was  suggested  that  many  cases  of 
disease  of  obscure  cause  might  be  attributed 
to  lead  poisoning,  and  that  this  poisoning 
might  be  traced  to  the  city  water-supply,  espe- 
cially in  a  city  like  Providence,  where  lead  is 
used  for  service  pipes  and  for  house 
plumbing. 

Very  few  cases  of  lead  poisoning  had  been 


was  therefore  possible  to  neutralize  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  with  lime 
without  increasing  the  hardness  sufficiently 
to  render  the  water  unsuitable  for  domestic 
or  industrial  use. 

The  lime  is  applied  in  the  form  of  hydrate 
by  means  of  a  Gauntt  dry  feeder,  driven  by 
a  water  motor,  the  waste  water  from  the  motor 
serving  to  carry  the  lime  into  the  filtercd- 
water  conduit  leading  from  the  south  regu- 
lator house.  This  permits  a  contact  period 
of  about  ten  minutes,  which  apparently  is 
sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  reaction 
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reported  in  Providence,  and  none  of  these 
had  been  proved  to  be  caused  by  the  city 
water;  but  as  the  character  of  the  filtered 
water  indicated  that  it  might  be  corrosive  to 
lead,  an  investigation  was  decided  upon,  and 
a  large  number  of  tests  were  made  of  water 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.  These  showed  lead 
in  amounts  varying  from  0.05  to  0.8  of  a  part 
per  million,  with  an  average  amount  of  0.29 
of  a  part  per  million,  and  while  this  did  not 
indicate  a  dangerous  condition,  judged  by  the 
quite  generally  accepted  limit  of  0.5  part 
per  million,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  re- 
move any  possible  danger  by  decreasing  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  water. 

The  carbonic  acid  content  of  the  water  after 
leaving  the  filters  varies  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year  between  8  and  15  parts,  and  it 


before    the    water    reaches   the   basin   at   the 
pumping-station. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  free  car- 
bonic acid  are  not  rapid,  and  it  is  possible  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  the  lime  treatment 
by  daily  tests,  so  that  the  free  carbonic  acid 
remaining  in  the  water  after  the  treatment  is 
always  between  i  and  3  parts  per  million. 
Tests  for  lead  are  made  frequently  in  samples 
collected  from  various  sections  of  the  city, 
and  these  show  that  the  result  of  the  lime 
treatment  has  been  an  almost  complete  pre- 
vention of  corrosive  action  on  lead  piping. 
Of  the  samples  taken  during  the  past  year, 
the  greatest  amount  of  lead  found  was  0.13 
of  a  part  per  million,  while  the  average  was 
only  0.05  of  a  part  per  million,  as  contrasted 
with  a  maximum  of  0.8  and  an  average  of 
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0.29  found  before  the  introduction  of  the  Hme 
treatment. 

Microorganisms 

For  many  years  the  consumers  using  the 
water  from  Hope  and  Fruit  Hill  reservoirs 
had  been  troubled  by  taste  and  odor  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  but  as  the  trouble  had  never 
been  severe  nor  of  long  duration,  nothing 
had  been  done  to  relieve  this  condition  until 
191 8.  In  this  year  the  complaints  were  so 
numerous  that  both  reservoirs  were  treated 
with  copper  sulphate,  which  resulted  in  stop- 
ping all  complaints  immediately.  The  cause 
of  the  troubles  having  been  identified  as 
uroglena,  the  practice  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed of  dosing  with  copper  sulphate  when- 
ever the  weekly  microscopic  examination 
shows  that  uroglena  is  present,  even  in  very 
small  nmbers.  This  has  required  only  two 
treatments  per  season  at  the  most,  and  in  sev- 
eral cases  a  single  treatment  has  sufficed  for 
the  entire  season. 


Conclusion 

To  sum  up  briefly,  the  present  treatment 
consists  of  filtration  at  the  rate  of  2.5  million 
gallons  per  acre  per  day,  the  addition  of 
hydrated  lime  in  amounts  varying  between  50 
and  100  pounds  per  million  gallons,  chlorina- 
tion,  using  between  3  and  8  pounds  per  mil- 
lion gallons,  and  copper  sulphate  dosing  for 
the  reservoirs  whenever  required. 

The  noteworthy  fact  connected  with  these 
innovations  which  have  supplemented  the  work 
of  the  sand  filters  is  the  gradual  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  public  in  relation  to  the  use 
of  chemicals  in  water  treatment.  The  aver- 
sion which  was  formerly  manifest  apparently 
does  not  exist  at  present,  and  this  is  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  new  Scituate  sup- 
ply is  to  be  filtered  through  rapid  sand  filters, 
with  alum,  lime,  and  chlorine  as  probable  fea- 
tures of  the  treatment. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
England  Water  Works  Association  at  Rochester,  N.   Y. 


Repairing  a  Bridge  Under  Heavy  Traffic 

Sheet  Asphalt  Paving  on  Old  Concrete  Base  Minimizes  Delay 

By  Creighton  D.  Bickley 

Highway  Construction  Engineer 


THE  repaving  of  the  roadway  of  the 
Bridge  Street  bridge  under  the  direction 
of  the  Engineer  of  Essex  County,  N.  J., 
offers  some  points  of  interest  to  engineers 
facing  a  similar  problem.  This  bridge  is  over 
the  Passaic  River  and  connects  the  manufac- 
turing centers  of  Newark  and  Harrison,  N.  J. 
It  also  serves  as  a  main  artery  for  pleasure 
traffic  and  long-distance  motor  hauling  out  of 
the  Metropolitan  district.  The  roadway  is  40 
feet  between  curbs  and  carries  two  trolley 
tracks.  A  pavement  of  2^ -inch  wood  block 
with  a  i-inch  sand-cement  cushion  on  a  port- 
land  cement-concrete  base  had  proved  a  fail- 
ure. "Heaves"  6  to  8  inches  high  and  "pot- 
holes" caused  by  disintegrated  block  made  the 
road  practically  impassable.  The  passing  of 
heavy  trucks  over  this  irregular  surface  caused 
excessive  vibration  throughout  the  entire  draw 
span. 

After  considerable  investigation  and  some 
deliberation,  it  was  determined  to  replace  the 
old  wood  block  with  a  3-inch  sheet  asphalt 
pavement,  a  ij^-inch  top  course  on  art  ap- 
proximately ij4-inch  binder  course.  With  a 
view  to  increasing  the  weight  on  the  draw 


span  as  little  as  possible,  crushed  slag  having 
the  same  screen  analysis  as  standard  binder 
stone  was  specified  for  the  coarse  aggregate. 
A  reduction  of  about  27  tons  in  the  load  on 
the  draw  span  was  thus  obtained. 

In  designing  the  top  mix,  the  filler  content 
or  "fines"  was  calculated  to  show  by  analysis 
15  to  25  per  cent  passing  a  200  mesh.  This 
percentage  was  to  be  made  up  of  limestone 
dust  and  portland  cement  in  a  ratio  of  2  to  i. 
The  introduction  of  portland  cement  was  to 
stabilize  the  wearing  surface  and  prevent 
"pushing"  without  destroying  the  flexibility 
of  the  sheet  asphalt  top  course.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  type  of  mix.  would  produce  the  wear- 
ing surface  best  suited  to  meet  the  existing 
conditions. 

Before  laying  out  a  method  of  procedure,  a 
careful  study  of  the  traffic  census  was  made. 
Between  the  hours  of  12  noon  on  Saturday 
-and  midnight  Sunday,  truck  traffic  was  nil, 
while  pleasure  traffic  reached  its  peak.  Be- 
tween these  hours,  therefore,  it  was  planned 
to  carry  on  the  work,  as  it  was  less  difficult 
to  control  the  movements  of  the  lighter,  faster- 
moving  vehicles.     It  was  also  observed  that 
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THE   BRIDGE  STREET  BRIDGE,  ESSEX  COUNTY,   N.  J.,  WITH  NEW  PAVING,  WHICH  WAS  LAID  WITH  A 

MINIMUM  DISRUPTION  OF  TRAFFIC 


river  traffic  was  at  its  minimum  at  this  time. 
The  possibiHty  of  little  interruption  seemed 
apparent.  Further  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  delays,  halves  or  opposite  sides  of  the  road- 
way were  to  be  paved  on  successive  week-ends. 
However,  on  the  first  week-end  the  work  of 
removing  the  old  block  pavement  was  started 
Thursday  noon.  The  reason  for  this  decision 
was  the  belief  that  the  concrete  base  would 
be  found  disintegrated,  severely  cracked,  or 
destroyed,  and  unfit  to  receive  the  new  pave- 
ment. This  belief  was  without  foundation,  as 
the  existing  concrete  base  was  found  in  per- 
fect condition  and  in  excellent  shape  to  receive 
the  ^  hfew  pavement.  Hbwever,^  had  the  plac- 
ing' of  new  concrete  been  necessary,  it  had 
been  planned  to  use  a  mix  consisting  of  one 
part  Atlas  Lumnite  cement,  two  parts  clean 
sharp  sand,  and  _iour  parts  specification  ^- 
inch  crushed  slag.  The  quick-setting  prop- 
erty of  this  cement  would  have  allowed  work 
to  proceed  with  absolute  safety  after  48  hours. 
The  fact  that  this  procedure  was  not  neces- 
sary facilitated  the  work  considerably. 

At  this  point  in  the  progress  of  the  work, 
raiii  halted  activities.  The  repaving  of  this 
side  of  the  roadway  was  not  completed  until 
latej  Sunday  afternoon.  Making  use  of  the 
knowledge  of  conditions  previously  acquired, 
woijk  the  second  week  was  ordered  started  at 
I  P.  M.  Saturday,  and  proceeded  unhampered 
until  the  completion  of  the  job.  At  7  A.  M. 
Sunday  the  first  load  of  binder  was  placed. 
At  I  P.  M.  the  last  load  of  top  had  received 
its  final  cross-rolling,  and  at  4  P.  M.  the  entire 


bridge  was  thrown  open  to  receive  the  heavy 

Sunday  evening  traffic  returning  to  New  York. 

The  binder  course  had  a  mix  as  follows : 


Specified  Batch 

Percentage  Weights 

Per  Cent  Lbs. 
Asphaltic     cement     (50 

I)enetration 5  80 

Sand 20  315 

Crushed   slag    75  1,185 

100  1,580 


Actual 

Percentage 

Per  Cent 

6.1 
19.9 
75.0 

100.0 


The  specific  gravity  of  a  test  cylinder  was  2.012. 

The  mix  produced  a  semi-close  binder.  The 
top  course  was  designed  to  meet  an  analysis  as 
follows ; 

Per  Cent 

Asphaltic    cement 11.00  to  11.50 

Passing   200    mesh .........     15.00  to  25.00 

Passing    80    mesh,    retained    on    200 20.00  to  35.00 

Passing    40    mesh,    retained    on    80 20.00  to  45.00 

Passing    10    mesh,    retained    on    40......     15.00  to  ^0.00 

A  specific  gravity  of  2.2  was  sought.  The 
mix  was  set  as  follows: 


Asphaltic   cement    (50 

penetration) 
Portland  cemertt 
Limestone    dust 
Asphalt    sand    . . 


Theoretical 
Percentage 
Per  Cent 

11.0 

6.0 

10.0 

73.0 


100.00 


Batch 

Weights 

Lbs. 

180 

100 

170 

.1,230 

1,680 


Actual 

Percentage 

Per  Gent 

10.7 

€.9 

10.1 

7S.3 


100.0 


The  averages  of  the  analysis  of  the  samples 
taken  from  the  top  mix  are  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

Asphaltic   cement .  ; ll.O 

Passing    200 > .15.9 

Passing   80,    retained   on    200. .-",.;...;....  ..t 

Passing    40,    retained    on    80".  .:.-..  r. 

Passing    10,    retained    on  ^40 


<■>  r.v-rt'i  .;i.it.rv,«»«'U'^  s^  ' 


•M.5 
42.5 
14.1 


;  lOO.O 
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The  average  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
test  cylinders  was  2.18. 

The  work  was  under  contract  to  the  Stand- 


ard Bitulithic  Company,  50  Qiurch  Street,  New 
York  City,  which  handled  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  County  Engineer. 


Road  Work  in  Ottawa 

Abstract  from  the  Interesting  Report   of    the    Ottawa    Suburban    Road    Commission, 

Ontario,  Canada 


THE  total  mileage  of  road  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Ottawa  Suburban  Roads 
Commission,  John  Bingham,  Chairman, 
William  Y.  Denison  and  Warren  Y.  Soper, 
representing  the  city  of  Ottawa,  F.  A.  Heney 
and  B.  Rothwell,  representing  the  county  of 
Carleton,  and  Alan  K.  Hay,  Engineer  of  the 
Commission,  is  375^  miles.  During  the  year 
1923?  5H  miles  of  asphaltic  concrete  and  2^ 
miles  of  penetration  macadam  surface  were 
laid.  This  amount  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  provided  for  in  estimates  made  early  in 
the  season,  but  was  rendered  possible  by  the 
low  contract  prices  at  which  asphalt  pave- 
ments were  let  during  the  year.  At  the  rate 
of  $1.39  per  square  yard,  a  3-inch  asphalt 
pavement  surface  becomes  a  very  economical 
type  where  traffic  is  heavy,  according  to  the 
Engineer  of  the  Commission,  and  is  especially 
desirable  on  account  of  the  ease  of  mainte- 
nance. As  in  previous  years,  all  pavement 
was  laid  on  surface-treated  macadam  base 
which  had  been  allowed  to  season  under  traffic 
for  at  least  one  year. 


Grading  at  Billings  Bridge 

The  widening  and  grading  of  a  half-mile  of 
road  south  of  Billings  Bridge,  illustrated 
herewith,  is  the  largest  single  construction  job 
undertaken  by  the  Commission  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  it  was  in  many  ways  the  most 
difficult. 

The  Metcalfe  Road  leading  to  the  bridge  is 
a  continuation  of  the  main  street  of  Ottawa 
and  is  the  principal  highway  entrance  to  the 
city  from  the  south,  carrying  a  heavy  traffic 
at  all  times.  To  detour  this  traffic  was  prac- 
tically impossible  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  arrange  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  vehicles  to  pass  through  the  job  while 
construction  work  was  under  way.  By  cut- 
ting down  one-half  of  the  road  at  a  time, 
traffic  was  maintained  on  the  remaining  half 
with  some  inconvenience.  On  the  whole,  the 
traveling  public  cooperated  in  a  gratifying  way 
and  little  complaint  was  heard  under  the  try- 
ing conditions  which  prevailed  at  all  times, 
especially  during  periods  of  wet  weather.  The 
steep  hill  at  this  point  has  long  been  a  hin- 


u.^: 


CONSTRUCTING    NEW    FILL    ON    BIIilONGS    BRIDGE 
This  is  an  illustration  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Ottawa  Suburban  Roads  Commission 
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EXCAVATION  TO  CUT  DOWN  THE  6BADE  AT  BILUNGS  BRIDGE 
HILL,  BY  THE  OTTAWA  SUBURBAN  BOADS  COIOaSSION 


drance  to  traffic,  and  its  reduction  to  a  45^ 
per  cent  grade  has  been  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. 

Through  the  village  the  right  of  way  v^^as 
widened  by  expropriating  property  under  the 
Public  Works  Act,  and  fences  were  moved 
back  and  a  steam  shovel  secured  to  handle  the 
clay  excavation  required  to  reduce  the  grade. 
The  work  was  necessarily  slowed  up  on  ac- 
count of  traffic  passing  through  the  job  on 
one  half  of  the  roadway.  On  completion  of 
the  grading,  a  very  heavy  broken  stone  base 
was  placed  over  the  new  cut  and  fill  and 
about  2,900  feet  of  storm  drains 
installed  to  take  care  of  the 
drainage.  All  work  was  car- 
ried out  by  day  labor,  using 
from  one  to  three  gangs  as  the 
work  progressed.  It  was  not 
considered  advisable  to  employ 
contract  labor  on  this  work 
owing  to  the  many  uncertain 
features  which  would  arise, 
making  it  impossible  for  a  con- 
tractor to  submit  a  fair  price 
in  advance  of  construction. 


Maintenance 

A  gradual  improvement  in 
maintenance  methods  has  taken 
place  each  year,  according  to 
the  Commission's  report.  They 
rely  on  light  trucks  for  this 
work  to  a  greater  extent  each 
year.  In  1923  the  art  of  repair- 
ing bituminous  surfaces  with  a 
cold-mixed  patching  material 
was  brought  to  a  high  state  of 


efficiency  on  account  of  in- 
creased experience  on  the  part 
of  the  men  and  improved  qual- 
ity of  stone  and  bituminous  ma- 
terial available.  It  was  found 
that  cold-patching  of  road  sur- 
faces may  be  undertaken  with 
great  success  provided  the  ma- 
terial is  handled  by  experienced 
men  with  proper  equipment. 
The  use  of  an  untrained  gang 
in  this  work  usually  results  in 
poorly  made  patches  on  the 
road,  wliich  eventually  form 
bumps  or  waves  and  destroy  its 
riding  qualities.  For  compact- 
ing patches  a  gas  tractor  was 
used,  with  large  rear  wheels 
acting  as  rolls,  and  proved  more 
economical  than  either  hand 
tamping  or  a  large  steam  roller,  where  any 
quantity  of  patching  was  to  be  done. 

Twenty-one  miles  of  road  were  surface- 
treated,  in  most  cases  a  60  per  cent  asphaltic 
road  oil  being  used.  Coarse  sand  or  gravel 
was  used  for  covering  the  oil  and  was  largely 
drawn  and  stock  piled  for  the  work  during 
the  previous  winter,  when  hauling  could  be 
done  cheaply. 

The  illustrations  used  in  this  article  are  se- 
lected from  the  large  group  of  effective  photo 
prints  which  were  mounted  in  the  loose-leaf 
report  as  distributed. 


ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

ENGINEER  OF  THE  OTTAWA  SUBURBAN  ROADS  COMBDSSION, 

SHOWING  A  CASE  TRACTOR  GRADING  THE  SHOULDER  OP  A 

DIRT  ROAD 
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For  Fewer  Deaths  at  Railroad  Crossings 

Gomnients  from  a  Governor  and  from  State  Highway  Commissions  on 
The  American  City's  September  Editorial 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

In  my  opinion  those  who  drive  motor  vehicles 
in  Maine  gradually  are  becoming  more  careful, 
and  I  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  during 
the  year.  This  is  due  largely  to  such  movements 
as  the  ofte  in  which  you  are  interested,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  public  service  you  are  ren- 
dering. 

PERCIVAL  P.  BAXTER, 

Governor  of  Maine. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City  : 

I  think  we  should  agree  that  some  united  effort 
among  the  states  should  be  started  to  uniformly 
protect  grade  crossings.     It  is  almost  out  of  the 
question     to     eliminate 
even     the     main     line 
crossings  by  separation 
within     the     next     ten 
years.      It    will    be    a 
very     heavy     construc- 
tion program  to  elimi- 
nate them  all. 

In  the  meantime, 
strong  measures  should 
be  established  for  both 
the  railroad  and  the 
highway  at  grade  cross- 
ings.       Every      grade 

crossing  should  be  protected  with  electic  wig- 
wag signals  and  a  bell.  Other  dangerous  cross- 
ings should  be  designated  by  the  state  highway 
commission  and  traffic  required  to  stop  before 
crossing  the  railroad.  In  such  cases  the  state 
should  have  police  power  and  enforce  the  stop 
orders.  Stop  orders  should  not  be  on  all  cross- 
ings, but  only  those  that  the  commission  considers 
hazardous.  More  signs  should  be  erected  than 
just  the  original  sign  now  used,  warning  the  travel- 
ing public  when  approaching  a  crossing.  The  so- 
called  island  or  obstruction  in  the  traffic  way, 
compelling  traffic  to  slow  up  at  grade  crossings, 
should  not  be  allowed.  Most  of  these  so-called 
islands  are  more  dangerous  to  traffic  than  the 
crossing  itself. 

THEODORE    GARY, 
Chairman,     Missouri     State    Highway    Ccrmmission. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  have  read  the  editorial  on  "A  Program  for 
Fewer  Deaths  at  Railroad  Crossings"  with  much 
interest.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  public  impor- 
tance and  should  receive  much  more  public  at- 
tention. 

In  Wisconsin  the  Highway  Commission  has  been 
doing  all  that  funds  permit  to  eliminate  the  grade 
crossing.  The  cheapest  method  is  usually  to  re- 
locate our  heavy-traffic  roads  so  as  to  elimin,ate 
the  necessity  for  crossings  wherever  this  can  be 
done.  When  you  consider  that  the  estimate  your 
e-l'torial  gives  of  the  proposed  cost  of  New  York's 
program  means  an  average  of  $100,000  for  each 
crossing  structure,  it  is  evident  that  most  drastic 
relocations  can  be  made  in  many  cases  at  a  very 
much  lower  cost  to  the  public. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  is  the  fact 
that  the  public  pays  all  the  bills.     In  these  days 


of  public  regulation  of  rates  and  limitation  of 
profits,  added  expendituf-es  by  the  railroads  can 
only  come  from  increased  rates.  Making  the  rail- 
roads pay  a  part  should  be  recognized  as  merely 
a  means  of  distributing  the  burden  of  expense 
so  that  the  consumers  of  railroad  service  will 
pay  a  fair  proportion  as  compared  to  the  various 
taxing  units  of  the  state. 

The  problem  in  our  state  is  looked  upon  as  one 
in  which  the  Railroad  Commission,  the  Highway 
Commission,  and  the  railway  companies  are  jointly 
interested.  The  two  commissions  are  instituting 
a  joint  study  of  crossing  problems  to  determine 
the  various  ways  of  handling  the  matter  most 
cheaply   and    effectively 


Figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
show  the  number  of  grade  crossing  acci- 
dents and  of  persons  killed  and  injured  in 
them  during  the  last  few  years,  as  follows : 

Number  of 
Year  Accidents  Killed  Injured 

1921 4,019  1,705  4.868 

1922 4.361  1.810  5,383 

1923 5,218  2,268  6,314 


for  public  safety  and 
to  select  the  most 
dangerous  conditions 
for  earliest  treatment. 
Your  editorial  indi- 
cates that  the  cost  of 
New  York's  proposed 
program  will  be  about 
$800,000,000,  to  be  spent 
in  40  years.  A  similar 
program  in  Wisconsin 
would  cost  $500,000,- 
000 — more  than  the 
total  value  of  the  railroads.  It  is  a  matter 
of  grave  doubt  whether  even  our  rich  country  can 
stand  such  enormous  burdens.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  public  ought  not  and  will  not  spend 
such  vast  sums  for  this  purpose.  There  are  too 
many  ways  in  which  the  public  welfare  calls  for 
service  to  permit  such  extravagant  use  of  funds 
for  a  single  enterprise. 

If  my  conclusion  is  right,  we  shall  have  the 
danger  of  railroad  crossings  with  us  for  several 
generations.  The  problem  therefore  resolves  itself 
rnainly  into  one  of  educating  the  public  to  exer- 
cise due  caution. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  imply  even  in  a  slight 
degree  that  we  should  let  down  in  our  efforts  to 
get  rid  of  grade  crossings.  We  must  keep  this 
matter  constantly  before  us  and  get  rid  of  the 
most  dangerous  crossings  on  main  roads  first  and 
of  the  others  as  fast  as  the  funds  will  permit.  But 
the  only  quick  method  of  reducing  crossing  acci- 
dents will  be  by  popular  education  and  by  the  de- 
velopment  of   effective   warning   signs. 

W.   O.  HOTCHKISS, 
Chairman,    Wisconsin    Highway    Commission. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  editorial  entitled 
"A  Program  for  Fewer  Deaths  at  Railroad  Cross- 
ings."    The  editorial  is  unquestionably  based   on 
facts,  and  my  only  comment  is  that  too  much  stress 
cannot    be    placed    on    the    early    cooperation    of 
both  state  and  railroad  officials  for  a  standard  as 
to  type  and  location  of  both  the  advanced  warning 
sign    and   audible   and   visible    signals    to    protect 
crossings  until  a  separation  can  be  effected. 
LEROY  GREENALCH, 
Acting    Engineer    of    Bridges    and    Grade    Crossings, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Worki. 
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How  Kenilworth  Is  Carrying  Out  Its 

Village  Plan 


By  F.  L.  Streed 

Village  Manager,  Kenilworth,  111. 


KENILWORTH  is  a  residential  suburb  of 
Chicago  having  a  population  of  1,700. 
From  its  very  beginning  in  1890,  its 
growth  has  been  regulated  by  rigid  private 
restrictions,  including  building  lines,  minimum 
cost  of  buildings  permitted,  etc.  However, 
since  adjacent  territory  to  the  west  not  pro- 
tected by  such  private  restrictions  has  been 
annexed,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  adopt 
a  comprehensive  zoning  and  village  plan. 

Our  zoning  ordinance  is 
different  in  some  respects 
from  the  average. .  In  our 
"A"  Residence  District, 
we  have  a  40-foot  mini- 
mum setback  (building) 
line  for  both  frontages  on 
corner  lots  as  well  as  for 
the  principal  frontage  on 
"inside"  lots,  although 
where  setback  lines  of  50 
or  60  feet  have  already 
been  established  these  are 
maintained.  The  minimum 
lot  area  in  this  district  is 
12,500  square  feet  per 
family,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  lot  having  a 
frontage  of  75  feet  and  a 
depth  of  165  feet.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  substantiate 
in  court  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  regulations, 
since  most  of  our  building 
lots  are  100  x  175  feet. 

The  steam  and  electric 
interurban  lines,  having 
parallel  and  adjacent  right 
of  way  through  the  vil- 
lage, plan  to  elevate  in 
about  a  year,  at  which 
time  they  expect  to  pro- 
vide for  four  tracks  each. 
If  only  the  present  right 
of  way  were  available,  un- 
sightly vertical  concrete 
retaining  walls  with  their 
attendant     "death  -  trap" 


subways  would  be  the  result.  To  circum- 
vent this,  the  Kenilworth  Plan  Commission 
worked  out  a  plan,  accepted  by  the  Village 
Board  and  the  railroad  officials,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  acquisition  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies of  the  right  of  way  of  the  streets 
paralleling  the  tracks  on  each  side,  thereby 
permitting  the  construction  of  gently  sloping 
earth  embankments  which  will  be  landscaped 
and  treated  from  an  architectural  standpoint. 
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The  plan  further  provides  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  village,  by  condemnation  or  otherv^^ise, 
of  the  tier  of  lots  facing  the  railroad,  for  the 
purpose  of  widening  and  moving  the  street 
125  feet.  By  thus  moving  the  street  and  using 
the  land  between  the  street  and  tracks  for  a 
park,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  eliminate  the 
"death-trap"  subways;  the  construction  of 
sweeping  curves  allowing  motorists  a  clear 
view  after  emerging  from  the  subway  before 
entering  the  re-located  street.  The  portion  of 
this  street  through  Kenilworth  is  to  be  a  link 
in  a  through  truck  traffic  route  through  Glen- 
coe,  Winnetka,  Kenilworth,  Wilmette  and 
Evanston,  connecting  on  the  south  with  the 
new  McCormick  Highway  to  be  constructed 
leading  into  Chicago,  and  on  the  north  with 
Green  Bay  Road.  The  first  four  villages 
above  mentioned,  by  acting  in  unison,  have 
secured  from  the  County  Commissioners  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  to  be  applied  on  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  pavement. 

At  the  time  the  Kenilworth  Plan  was 
adopted,  the  railroads  were  not  yet  ready  to 
proceed  with  track  elevation  and  the  village 
was  not  yet  ready  to  acquire  the  land  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  plan.  Therefore,  since 
the  land  values  were  rapidly  increasing,  fifty 
public-spirited  citizens,  subscribing  from  $1,- 
000  to  $20,000  each,  organized  a  syndicate  to 
acquire  all  the  land  required  to  carry  out  the 
village  plan  which  they  could  purchase  at 
reasonable  prices,  one  of  the  stipulations  be- 
ing that  any  land  required  by  the  village  would 


be  turned  over  by  the  syndicate  at  cost. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  syndi- 
cate, a  40-acre  golf  club  adjacent  to  the  vil- 
lage was  put  on  the  market  for  subdivision 
purposes.  The  highest  bidder  was  a  real 
estate  firm  which  planned  to  subdivide  into 
small  lots  and  build  small  houses  for  sale  pur- 
poses, a  development  which  was  not  up  to  the 
standard  established  in  the  remainder  of  the 
village.  In  order  to  maintain  that  standard, 
the  syndicate  purchased  the  property,  sub- 
divided it,  and  is  developing  it  in  accordance 
with  the  village  plan.  A  40-foot  strip  on  the 
north  end  of  the  subdivision  was  dedicated 
without  cost  to  the  village  to  allow  the  con- 
struction of  the  two-way  street  called  for  on 
the  Village  Plan.  Special  assessment  proceed- 
ings for  paving  these  streets  have  been  started. 
Condemnation  proceedings  will  soon  be  started 
to  acquire  those  lots,  not  already  owned  by 
the  syndicate,  which  are  needed  for  the 
through  truck  traffic  route.  Most  of  the  prop- 
erty east  of  the  tracks  shown  on  the  Plan  as 
"park"  is  already  park.  The  Park  Board  has 
already  purchased  the  only  two  commercial 
buildings  east  of  the  tracks  and  proposes  to 
purchase  the  few  residences  now  located  in 
the  proposed  park  extension. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  several  years  before  the 
entire  plan  is  realized,  but  on  account  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroads.  Village  Board, 
Park  Board  and  Plan  Commission,  it  is  finan- 
cially feasible,  and  is  being  carried  out  step 
by  step. 


Street  Improvement  Association's  Work  Proves  Contagious 


INSPIRED  with  a  desire  to  make  and  keep 
Beech  Street  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  at- 
tractive spots  in  the  city  of  Helena,  Ark.,  the 
residents  of  this  street,  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Edward  S.  Ready,  a  short  time  ago  joined 
in  forming  what  is  known  as  the  Beech  Street  Im- 
provement Association,  with  Mrs.  Melvin  Neely  as 
Chairman.  The  principal  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  arouse  in  every  householder  and  resi- 
dent of  Beech  Street  a  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  appearance  of  the  street. 

Invitations  to  attend  evening  meetings  at  a 
local  club  house  or  at  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
residents  were  issued  by  telephone  and  through 
the  newspapers  to  all  those  living  on  Beech  Street, 
and  at  these  gatherings  informal  round-table  dis- 
cussions were  held  on  how  best  to  meet  the  vari- 
ous problems  facing  the  householders.  As  a  re- 
sult, fourteen  definite  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
effort  to  keep  the  street  clean  and  beautiful  were 
drawn  up  and  officially  adopted  by  the  Association. 
These  were  printed  on  placards  and  distributed  to 
each  home  along  the  street,  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  card  be  kept  for  ready  reference. 

Spiraea  was  chosen  as  the  Beech  Street  flower. 


and  the  residents  were  urged  to  cultivate  this  hardy 
and  beautiful  plant.  It  was  also  voted  that  the 
planting  of  native  elms  on  the  parkways,  in  pref- 
erence to  other  trees,  be  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible. 

Not  only  has  this  endeavor  brought  about  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  this 
particular  street,  but  it  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  several  other  street  improvement  associations 
in  Helena ;  in  fact,  a  keener  interest  in  city  beauti- 
fication  and  sanitation  has  become  evident  through- 
out the  city.  A  prominent  local  club-woman  who 
has  long  been  active  in  clean-up  movements  was 
recently  asked  to  accept  the  position  of  honorary 
sanitary  inspection  officer  for  the  city,  a  com- 
mittee being  appointed  to  assist  her.  She  has 
energetically  entered  into  the  work,  going  into 
all  corners  of  the  city  to  point  out  where  condi- 
tions needed  attention.  Through  her  efforts,  sub- 
stantial money  prizes  have  been  raised  for  pres- 
entation to  the  wards  showing  the  greatest  im- 
provement at  the  time  of  a  second  inspection. 
This  money  will  be  expended  by  the  winning 
wards  in  keeping  vacant  lots  in  order  and  in 
other  work  of  this  kind. 
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Highway  Departments  and 
Traffic  Control 

By  G.  Cameron  Parker 

Departmental  Secretary,  Ontario  Department  of  Public  Highways 


PRIMARILY  the  control  of  all  roads  rests 
in  the  state  or  province.  American  and 
Canadian  law  agree  on  this  point.  The 
state  or  province  may,  however,  delegate  the 
entire  or  partial  control  of  roads  to  the  county, 
township  or  urban  municipality.  It  may  place 
the  general  supervision  of  the  roads  under 
the  municipal  corporation  and  at  the  same  time 
exercise  control  of 
certain  phases  of  high- 
way law  which  apply 
to  the  state  as  a  whole, 
the  municipality  still 
retaining  the  power  to 
pass  laws  of  local  in- 
terest and  local  appli- 
cation. 

Since  highway  de- 
partments are  required 
to'  build  and  maintain 
roads,  and  since  the 
behaviour  of  traffic  is 
a  governing  factor  in 
road  life  and  service, 
the  road  authorities 
should,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  take  a  leading 
part  in  formulating 
traffic  laws  and  have 
definite  control  of  their 
enforcement. 

This  principle  has 
been  recognized  in  the 
highway  legislation  of 
the  province  of  On- 
tario.      In     191 6     the 

registration  and  licensing  of  motor  vehicles, 
chauffeurs  and  garages  was  vested  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Highways,  which  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
and  Highways.  Public  sentiment  had  de- 
manded, not  only  in  Ontario,  but  elsewhere, 
that  the  revenues  received  from  motor  vehicle 
registration  should  be  earmarked  for,  and  spent 
entirely  on,  roads,  and  this  policy  has  been 
adopted  in  most  states  and  provinces.  Public 
support  has  also  been  extended  to  the  placing 
of  the  licensing  of  motor  vehicles  under  the 
highway  departments.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  states  of  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Oklaho- 


ma, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  West  Virginia.  If,  therefore,  as  in  many 
states,  the  highway  departments  not  only  con- 
trol the  state  roads,  as  far  as  construction  and 
maintenance  are  concerned,  but  also  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  therefrom,  it 
is  logical  to  place  the  enforcement  of  traffic 
laws  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  authorities. 


"Traffic  Must  Be  Served" 

That  the  scope  of  the  work  of  a 
highway  department  is  broader  than 
the  mere  construction  and  maintenance 
of  road  surfaces  was  aptly  expressed 
by  H.  A.  Hirst,  Wisconsin  State  High- 
way Engineer,  when  he  said: 

"A  county  or  state  highway  depart- 
ment should  not  exist  merely  to  design 
and  build  a  few  miles  of  highway  and 
a  few  culverts  and  bridges.  They 
should  exist  to  give  transportation 
service  to  their  clients.  They  should 
strive  to  arrange  the  laws  and  their 
practice  so  as  to  give  it  now,  not  in 
1950.  The  thing  which  we  should 
strive  to  serve  is  highway  traffic.  We 
should  be  purveyors  of  transportation 
to  his  majesty,  the  American  people. 
Traffic  must  be  served!" 

The  writer  of  the  accompanying 
article  believes  that  the  supervision  of 
traffic  on  state  highways  should  be 
delegated  by  legislative  enactment  to 
the  highway  departments.  The  article 
offers  suggestions  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  duties  of  state  highway  traffic 
corps.  Comments  on  these  ideas  are 
invited. 


A     Legal,     Engineering 
and  Economic  Problem 

The  cost  of  main- 
taining roads,  gravel 
or  broken  stone  par- 
ticularly, is  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  volume 
and  speed  of  motor 
traffic.  The  control  of 
speed  is,  therefore,  not 
merely  a  legal  matter; 
it  is  an  engineering 
and  an  economic  prob- 
lem. It  not  only  in- 
terests the  road  super- 
visor; it  vitally  affects 
the  taxpayer.  A  com- 
paratively light  motor 
traffic  at  an  excessive 
speed,  will  destroy  a 
gravel  road  more  rap- 
idly than  a  greater 
volume  of  traffic  at  a 
moderate  speed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of 
the  effect  of  heavy  trucks  on  pavements.  The 
destructive  effect  is  due  to  two  factors,  weight 
and  impact.  Impact  is  governed  by  speed.  A 
pavement  that  may  successfully  withstand  a 
stationary  or  slow-moving  load  may  be  shat- 
tered by  a  lighter  load  traveling  at  high  speed. 

Protection  of  Workmen  and  Property 

Protection  of  day  labor  construction  and 
maintenance  gangs  working  on  roads  carrying 
heavy  traffic  is  frequently  necessary.  For  this 
duty  traffic  officers  operating  at  the  direction 
of  the  engineers  or  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  work  should  be  employed.    They  should 
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warn  traffic  by  a  word  or  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
and  drivers  who  are  careless  of  precautions 
when  passing  the  men  at  work  should  be  sum- 
marily dealt  with. 

Highway  departments  have,  during  the  con- 
struction season,  large  quantities  of  materials 
and  stores  placed  at  points  along  the  road  for 
use  when  occasion  demands.  These  are  of 
easy  access  and  present  a  strong  temptation  to 
local  residents  and  to  a  certain  class  of  person 
using  the  road.  The  guarding  of  these  sup- 
plies should  be  part  of  the  traffic  officers'  du- 


MEMBEES  OF  THE  MOTOR-CYCLE  SQUAD  ARE  READY  TO  ASSIST 
TRAFFIC  AT   PLACES   WHERE  HEAVY   SNOWS   CAUSE   TROXTBLB 


ties,  and  the  prosecution  of  persons  stealing 
them  should  be  energetically  undertaken. 

Service  to  Traveling  Public  and  Other  Duties 

In  addition  to  being  guardians  of  public 
welfare  through  enforcement  of  law,  traffic 
officers  can  render  valuable  service  by  acting 
as  guides  to  tourists.  They  should  be  sup- 
plied with  road  maps,  reports  from  the  head 
office  as  to  road  conditions  and  detours  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  and  should  be  in  a  position 
to  give  accurate  information  concerning  routes 
and  roads.  They  should  also  render  every  as- 
sistance to  motorists  in  difficulty,  directing 
them  to  the  nearest  garage  or  service  station, 
and,  if  necessary,  procuring  service  cars  either 
by  telephone  or  personal  call,  provided,  of 
course,  that  their  regular  duties  are  not  seri- 
ously interefered  with.  , 

Other  duties  pertaining  to  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  roads  can  be  more  thoroughly 
carried  out  by  traffic  officers  of  the  highway 
department,  such  as  the  prevention  of  dumping 
of  rubbish  on  the  right  of  way,  the  apprehend- 
ing of  those  damaging  the  trees  or  committing 
other  acts  of  vandalism.  Extraordinary  traf- 
fic, such  as  traction  engines,  steam  shovels  and 
ditching   machines   must  be  closely  watched. 


These  are  invariably  equipped  with  wheels 
having  cleats  or  flanges  which  damage  the 
road  surface.  Such  traffic  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  use  roads  with  paved  surfaces  with- 
out special  permits  from  the  engineer,  and  this 
should  be  granted  only  after  examination  has 
convinced  him  that  no  serious  damage  to  the 
road  surface  will  result. 

Traffic  Officers  or  Police  Officers? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  regulation 
of  traffic  is  not  a  matter  of  law  enforcement 
alone.  In  the  process  of  traffic 
control  the  law  must  be  used, 
but  through  the  punishment  of 
offenders  only  we  can  never 
hope  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  the  public  or  the  state.  Edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  state 
and  willing  cooperation  of  the 
traveling  public  are  essential  to 
effect  the  desired  results. 

Police  officers  are  engaged  in 
the  detection  and  punishment  of 
crime.  They  deal  almost  entire- 
ly with  the  criminal  classes,  and 
cannot  consequently  be  expected 
to  have  the  proper  attitude  to- 
wards the  wayward  motorist 
who  may  thoughtlessly  "step 
on  the  gas."  Motorists  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  respectable,  law-abid- 
ing citizens.  They  are  not  criminal  in 
attitude  or  action  and  consequently  must  not  be 
dealt  with  as  such.  They  appreciate  a  timely, 
polite,  but  firm  warning  and  will  cooperate 
with  the  authorities  issuing  it  by  more  care- 
fully observing  the  law.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  offenders  should  be  let  off  with  a  warn- 
ing. Many  should  not;  it  should  be  part  of 
the  traffic  officer's  duty  to  exercise  discrimina- 
tion and,  summons  or  no  summons,  the  of- 
fender should  be  stopped  at  the  time  and  told 
that  he  was  breaking  the  law. 

This  will  largely  overcome  the  criticism 
heard  on  every  side,  of  the  unfairness  of  pros- 
ecuting motorists  for  offences  of  which  they 
had  no  knowledge  until  a  summons  was  re- 
ceived. 

Organization  of  Traffic  Division 

In  organizing  a  corps  of  traffic  officers,  one 
principle  should  be  kept  clearly  in  view — that 
is,  the  uniform  enforcement  of  traffic  regula- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  will  not  do 
to  allow  a  latitude  of  5  miles  over  the  legal 
speed  limit  on  one  road  and  to  enforce  the 
legal  speed  limit  on  another.  This  will  neces- 
sitate that  all  orders  and  instructions  pertain- 
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ing  to  the  conduct  of  officers  shall  emanate 
from  one  official  or  director  at  head  office. 

At  the  same  time,  traffic  officers  should  be 
at  the  disposal  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  district  or  division  engineer,  w^ho  can  retain 
a  closer  supervision  of  their  work  and  direct 
their  movements  to  the  best  advantage.  Be- 
tween the  director  at  head  office  and  officers 
on  the  road  there  should  be  inspectors,  each  in 
charge  of  a  district,  their  number  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  state  and  the  number  of  of- 
ficers on  duty.  The  inspectors 
should  act  as  liaison  officers, 
reporting  to  head  office,  meet- 
ing the  men  in  the  field  and 
solving  their  problems  with 
them,  supervising  their  conduct 
in  courts  and  assisting  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  more 
complicated  cases. 

The  division  of  control 
should  be  definitely  and  clearly 
understoood,  in  order  that  no 
■  conflict  of  authority  may  oc- 
cur. All  matters  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  director  through  the  in- 
spectors, while  the  direction  of 
the  movements  of  officers  and 
the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  they  are  on  duty  should  rest  with  the 
engineers  in  charge  of  the  roads.  When  for 
special  reasons  their  movements  must  be  con- 
trolled from  head  office,  the  engineer  should 
receive  a  copy  of  the  instructions. 

Routine   Reports 

In  order  that  the  director  of  traffic  officers 
may  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  work  done  by 
the  men,  each  officer  should  report  weekly,  on 
forms  supplied  for  the  purpose.  These  reports 
should  show  for  each  day  the  section  of  road 
patrolled,  the  total  mileage  traveled,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  spent  on  the  roads,  hours  spent  in 
court,  and  where,  the  number  of  warnings 
given  to  traffic  and  the  license  numbers  of  all 
vehicles  entered  for  prosecution,  together  with 
the  sections  of  the  law  violated.  "Remarks" 
re  lost  time,  weather  and  road  conditions, 
etc.,  should  be  included.  These  reports  are 
of  value  in  many  ways. 

A  second  report  should  likewise  be  received 
weekly  showing  the  disposal  of  court  cases, 
giving  the  license  number,  name  and  address 
of  owner,  section  of  act  violated,  name  and 
location  of  magistrate,  and  the  penalties  and 
costs.    Space  should  be  provided  for  indicating 


withdrawals,  dismissals  and  remands. 

Both  reports  should  be  forwarded  to  head 
office  in  duplicate,  one  copy  going  direct  to  file 
for  record  and  the  other  to  the  inspector  con- 
cerned, who  should  carefully  go  over  it  and 
take  immediate  action  on  any  points  requiring 
attention.  A  control  chart  should  be  kept  and 
the  receipt  of  reports  checked  up,  delayed  or 
omitted  reports  being  followed  up  by  letter. 
The  control  chart  should  also  show  the  number 
of  cases  prosecuted  each  week,  so  that  the  total 
for  each  officer  and  the  grand  total  for  each 
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week  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  without  the  neces- 
sity of  referring  to  each  report.  If  considered 
desirable,  this  control  chart  can  be  extended  to 
include  the  totals  of  penalties  and  costs,  where 
these  are  payable  to  the  state. 

Lengths  of  Patrols 

A  determination  of  the  length  of  the  road 
to  be  patrolled  by  each  officer  will  be  made  in 
the  light  of  existing  traffic.  Adjacent  to  cities 
and  large  towns,  suburban  traffic  is  compara- 
tively heavy,  consequently  the  patrols  should  be 
short,  from  6  to  I2  miles.  In  outlying  districts 
where  traffic  is  light,  one  officer  can  adequately 
look  after  8o  miles,  provided  that  he  lives  at 
the  approximate  center  and  can  spend  alter- 
nate days  in  each  direction.  The  trend  of  traf- 
fic is  changing,  becoming  heavier  on  some 
roads  and  lighter  on  others  in  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  an  elastic  organization  should 
be  provided.  Married  men,  for  example,  should 
be  located  at  headquarters  more  or  less  perma- 
nent, since  unmarried  men  can  be  moved  with 
less  inconvenience  and  with  greater  dispatch. 

Ownership    and   Maintenance    of    Motor-Cycles 

Motor-cycles  should  be  supplied  by  the  men, 
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who  should  have  added  to  their  salary  a  daily 
allowance  to  cover  this.  Such  an  arrangement 
has  been  in  effect  in  Ontario  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  work,  and  has  been  found  em- 
inently satisfactory.  The  Province  is  relieved 
of  the  capital  investment  in  machines  having 
a  large  annual  depreciation,  and  no  mechanical 
or  overhead  staff  is  required  to  supervise  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 
There  is  not  the  same  tendency  for  extrava- 
gance in  operating  on  the  part  of  officers  that 
there  might  be  if  they  did  not  own  the  motor- 
cycles. The  machines  are  also  kept  in  better 
running  order.  Along  with  the  matter  of  sal- 
ary, the  amount  allowed  for  the  motor-cycle 
should  be  considered.  In  Ontario  it  is  esti- 
mated that  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  day  will 
about  cover  interest  on  investment,  annual 
depreciation,  and  operating  expenses.  In  the 
United  States,  where  the  cost  of  purchase  and 
that  for  gasoline  and  tires  is  somewhat  lower 
than  in  Canada,  an  allowance  of  $1.50  per  day 
s..oiild  be  ample. 

Half-Pay  During  Winter 

In  the  winter,  except  in  the  southern  states, 
traffic  is  light  and  the  same  supervision  is  not 
required  as  in  summer.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
sound  economy  to  retain  all  traffic  officers  on 
full  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  discharge  the  men  in  the  fall  and  en- 
gage possibly  all  new  men  in  the  following 
summer.  A  compromise  that  effects  a  saving 
and  at  the  same  time  retains  trained  men  is  to 
place  the  best  men  on  half-salary  for  the  win- 
ter months,  say  from  December  15  to  April  15. 
They  appear  to  be  willing  to  accept  this  ar- 
rangement on  account  of  the  assurance  of  em- 
ployment for  the  remaining  eight  months  of 


the  year.  There  are  a  number  of  men  who  are 
not  satisfactory  and  who  do  not  measure  up  to 
the  standard  required,  in  judgment,  personality 
or  integrity.  Such  men  should  be  discharged 
and  not  reappointed.  The  winter  months  of- 
fer a  good  opportunity  for  "house-cleaning.'' 
Conclusion 
Improved  highways  represent  a  large  invest- 
ment made  by  the  states  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  public  is  the  owner  and  has  a  right 
to  expect  a  just  return  from  this  investment 
in  the  form  of  service  over  a  prolonged  period. 
With  the  state  highway  departments  rests  the 
responsibility  for  securing  this  service.  They 
take  infinite  pains  to  secure  the  best  results 
from  expenditure  on  construction  and  in  mak- 
ing every  dollar  count.  They  are  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  public  in  making  this  ex- 
penditure and  are  unqualifiedly  condemned  if 
the  roads  are  not  properly  maintained  and  re- 
paired. Yet  they  take  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  protecting  of  the  roads  and  in  reducing 
the  maintenance  charges  by  controlling  traffic 
and  eliminating  as  far  as  possible  those  par- 
ticular types  of  traffic  that  jeopardize  the  life 
of  the  roads  and  cause  high  maintenance  costs. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  in  draining  the 
roads,  in  guarding  against  and  preventing  de- 
struction from  beneath  the  surface,  but  little 
is  being  done  in  protecting  the  roads  from 
destructive  agents  above  the  surface,,  from 
heavy  loads  and  excessive  speed.  Money 
spent  on  traffic  control  is  the  cheapest  form 
of  insurance  procurable.  Highway  depart- 
ments should  not  only  undertake  traffic  control 
of  their  own  volition  and  in  their  own  interests, 
but  they  should  be  required  by  legislative  en- 
actment to  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
traffic  on  state  highways. 


Continuous  City  Planning 


IN  large  cities  a  special  city  planning  depart- 
ment should  always  be  maintained,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  practically  all  of  the  large 
cities  such  planning  departments  of  varying 
degrees  of  effectiveness  are  maintained.  In  the 
city  and  town  under  50,000  the  only  feasible  way 
to  carry  on  continuous  city  planning  is  to  have 
the  consultant  who  was  engaged  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  original  plan  also  engaged,  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  fee,  to  give  adequate  attention 
to  the  interpretation,  adaptation,  and  development 
of  the  city  plan.  A  draughtsman  might  very  well 
be  installed  to  look  after  the  collection  of  data 
and  the  preparation  and  revision  of  drawings. 
Furthermore,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
the  city  engineer  and  also  the  city  manager,  where 
there  is  one,  understand  the  purpose  and  founda- 
tion of  the  city  plan  and  its  application  step  by 
step. 

No  matter  how  much  attention  the  consultant 
gives,  the  actual  detailed  preparation  of  plans  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  city  engineer.    This  is  the 


reason  why  some  training  in  city  planning  for  all 
students  of  municipal  engineering  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
their  future  work.  Only  a  few  of  the  engineering 
schools  have  realized  this  opportunity  for  improv- 
ing the  qualifications  of  their  students  in  municipal 
engineering  at  a  critical  time  in  the  development 
of  this  profession. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  city  planners  and  the 
cities  that  hope  to  realize  the  promise  of  the  city 
planning  idea  must  add  the  continuous  city  plan- 
ning item  to  their  program.  A  technical  depart- 
ment is  necessary,  ranging  from  the  occasional 
advice  of  the  consultant,  with  perhaps  a  perma- 
nent draughtsman,  up  to  a  fully-manned  corps  in 
the  larger  cities.  City  planning  budgets  should 
anticipate  this  expense,  which  is  a  sure  economy 
in  the  long  run. 

— -From  a  paper  presented  by  Jacob  L.  Crane,  Jr.,  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Munic- 
ipal Improvements,  held  in  Boston,  September  '29-October 
2,   1934.  ; 
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Why  Not  a  Commercial  Drivers  Club 

in  Your  City? 


THE  accidental  killing  of  a  curly-headed 
six-year-old  girl  by  a  truck — though  no 
fault  of  the  driver — started  a  movement 
among  drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  that 
has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  safe- 
driving  club  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  is 
known  as  the  Commercial  Drivers  Club.  Only 
truck  drivers  may  be  active  members.  Any 
one  employing  drivers  or  interested  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  is  eligible  to  associate 
membership.  The  membership  fee  is  $i  per 
year.  With  the  ini- 
tial membership  of 
25,  the  Club  has 
grown  to  579  mem- 
bers and  is  still  grow- 
ing. A  radiator  em- 
blem (see  picture)  is 
carried  by  each  mem- 
ber. 

The  Club  has  been 
developed  through 
the  initiative  of  the 
drivers  themselves 
and  not  only  bids 
fair  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  units  in  the 
public  safety  pro- 
gram of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, but  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that 
truck    drivers    as    a 

rule  are  a  sober,  industrious,  responsible  type 
of  citizen,  notwithstanding  public  opinion  to 
the  contrary. 

The  members  of  the  Club  are  in  earnest. 
They  have  banded  together  to  eliminate  the 
reckless  truck  drivers  who  are  a  constant 
menace  to  life  and  limb  and  to  live  down  the 
undesirable  reputation  gained  through  the 
misconduct  of  a  minority  of  drivers. 

An  idea  of  the  object  of  the  Club  may  be 
gained  by  a  glance  at  Section  i  of  the  By- 
laws, reading  as  follows: 

Section  i.  The  object  of  the  Commercial  Driv- 
ers Club  shall  be  to: 

(a)  Function  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Grand  Rapids  Safety  Council  in  its  effort 
to  promote  and  aid  in  the  conservation  of  in- 
dividual,  industrial  and   community   life; 

(b)  To  conduct  a  continuous  educational 
safety  campaign  among  commercial  drivers,  as 

^      a  result  of  which  they  as  a  class  shall  be 


known  as  the  most  careful  drivers  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  by  their  example  set  a  standard 
of  safe  driving  for  all; 

(c)  To  thoroughly  familiarize  each  mem- 
ber with  local  and  state  traffic  laws,  and  en- 
courage compliance  therewith; 

(d)  To  function  as  an  organization 
through  which  commercial  drivers  may  find 
expression  for  their  ideas  regarding  present 
and  future  laws  governing  the  operation  of 
motor  and  other  vehicles  on  our  streets  and 
highways ; 

(e)  To  promote,  endorse,  or  oppose,  as  it 
shall  deem  necessary, 
any  local,  state  or 
national  legislation 
affecting  traffic,  but 
not  to  affiliate  with 
any  political,  social, 
or  commercial 
schemes  or  enter- 
prises not  in  strict 
accord  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Club; 

(f)  To  teach  and 
keep  constantly  be- 
fore its  members  in- 
dividual responsibil- 
ity of  safety  to  them- 
selves, their  families, 
their  employers,  and 
the  community  in 
general ; 

(g)  To  promote 
acquaintance  and  de- 
velop good  fellow- 
ship among  commer- 
cial drivers. 

Much  corrective  work  is  being  done  by 
members,  both  by  personal  suasion  and  by  re- 
porting hazardous  conditions  when  found  to 
exist.  Reports  of  these  conditions  are  made 
upon  especially  prepared  forms.  They  in- 
clude bad  places  in  streets,  broken  stairways, 
dangerous  conditions  on  highways  outside  the 
city.  The  Director  of  Public  Safety  of  Grand 
Rapids  and  the  Kent  County  Road  Commis- 
sion have  both  corrected  conditions  as  sug- 
gested by  Club  members.  Both  these  depart- 
ments recognize  that  constant  driving .  about 
the  city  and  county  qualifies  the  members  to 
make  suggestions. 

By  meeting  once  a  month,  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  bring  closer  together  the  law- 
enforcement  bodies,  the  truck  drivers,  their 
employers,  and  the  general  public.  In  this 
way  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  results.     And  in  the  meantime  the 
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drivers  are  learning  individual  responsibility 
of  safety  to  themselves,  their  families,  their 
employers,  as  well  as  to  the  community  in 
general. 

Motor  vehicles  are  responsible  for  15,000  ac- 
cidental deaths  annually  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  these  deaths  are  caused  by  motor 
trucks.  These  and  other  accidents  cause  em- 
ployers many  dollars,  resulting  in  a  tremen- 
dous economic  loss  in  every  city.  From  a 
humanitarian  or  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint, 


it  seems,  therefore,  that  any  city  might  easily 
profit  from  a  Commercial  Drivers  Club  such 
as  this,  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Safety  Coun- 
cil. Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary,  Major  R.  C.  Haven,  care  Grand 
Rapids  Safety  Council,  Association  of  Com- 
merce,  Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 

Editorial  Note. — Two  recent  leaflets  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  of  Grand  Rapids  can  also  be  ob- 
tained of  Major  Haven.  These  are  "The  Police  Want 
You"  and  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  City  Traffic 
Ordinance  and   Michigan  Motor   Vehicle  Laws." 


A  County  Organized  for  Fire  Protection 

By  Philip  P.  Sharpies 


COLONEL  WILLIAM  B.  GREELEY,  of 
the  United  States  Forestry  Service,  after 
a  recent  inspection  of  the  fire-fighting 
organization  of  Los  Angeles  County,  pro- 
nounced it  exceptionally  well  organized  and 
eminently  progressive.  Stuart  J.  Flintham  is 
County  Forester  and  Chief  of  the  County  Fire 
Department.  Norman  C.  Johnson  is  Deputy. 
The  fire  work  is  peculiarly  important  on 
account  of  the  long  rainless  summer  and  has 
led  to  intensive  methods  in  no  half-hearted 
way.  The  area  protected  is  4,000  square  miles 
and  the  population  of  the  county  is  1,500,000 
— not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  area 
and  population  of 
Connecticut.  The 
population  is,  how- 
ever, concentrated  in 
the  valley  areas,  with 
a  large  proportion  in 
Los  Angeles.  The 
area  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  and  Angeles 
National  Forests, 
about  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  county,  is 
wild  land,  for  the 
most  part  steep 
mountain  sides  cov- 
ered with  brush 
growth.  Brush  fires 
are  hard  to  control, 
as  the  canyons  form 
natural  funnels  which 
lead  the  fires  to  the 
mountain-tops. 

The  fire-fighting  is 
organized  separately 
for  the  wild  area  and 


Smoking  Prohibited  on  Forest  and 

Brush  Land 

On  August  18,  1924,  the  following  ordi- 
nance was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Los  Angeles  County: 

Sec.  1.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  herehy 
declares  that  an  emergency,  due  to  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  vegetation  and  the  great  danger 
of  destructive  forest  and  brush  fires  resulting 
therefrom,   exists  in  the  county  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  during  the  period 
of  the  emergency  herein-above  declared,  for  any 
person  to  shoot,  fire  or  discharge  any  rifle,  shot- 
gun, pistol  or  other  firearm  upon  or  onto,  or 
to  smoke  tobacco  or  other  substance,  in  any 
forest  land  or  land  covered  with  brush,  grass 
or  other  inflammable  material  in  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles  outside  of  incorporated  cities,  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  Section  3  hereof. 

Sec.  3.  This  ordinance  shall  not  apply  to  the 
owner  of  property  while  on  his  own  land,  nor 
shall  it  apply  to  the  discharge  of  firearms  in  the 
necessary  defense  of  person  or  property,  nor  to 
the  discharge  of  firearms  by  peace  officers  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County 
Fire  Warden  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance. 

Sec.  6.  Any  person  violating  this  ordinance 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  over  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  ]all  for  not  over  six  months, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sec.  6.  Provides  for  taking  effect  immediately 
and  remaining  in  effect  until  December  1,  1924. 

Sec.  7.     Provides  for  publication. 


for  tihe  settled  area.  The  work  on  the  wild 
lands  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Forest  Service,  the  State  Forester,  and  certain 
corporations  interested  in  water-supplies 
drawn  from  the  watersheds  of  the  mountain 
areas.  All  work  is  coordinated  and  the  clos- 
est cooperation  prevails  in  all  fire-fighting 
work.  The  costs  are  borne  by  the  authorities 
under  whose  jurisdiction  the  burned  area 
comes.  In  case  of  border-line  fires,  the  cost 
is  divided  in  accordance  with  the  area  burned. 
The  National  Forests  are  patrolled  by 
rangers.  The  unincorporated  territory  of  the 
county  is  looked  after 
by  fire  wardens  who 
are  residents  in  the 
area  served.  They 
are  both  paid  and 
volunteer.  There  are 
150  in  the  county. 
The  state  law  gives 
them  very  complete 
police  power  in  the 
case  of  fire  or  fire 
danger.  They  can 
commandeer  men  and 
supplies,  make  ar- 
rests, set  back  fires, 
and  take  full  charge 
of  fire  fighting.  The 
county  fire  wardens 
do  not  perform  pa- 
trol duty  except  in 
case  of  emergency, 
as  it  is  felt  that  bet- 
ter results  are  ob- 
tained with  a  more 
resident 


numerous 


distribution    than    by 
patrol. 
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The  fire  wardens  make  full  investigation  of 
every  fire  in  their  districts  and  make  reports 
to  the  Forester.  In  the  period  July  i,  1923, 
to  June  30,  1924,  417  brush  fires  were  reported 
and  the  causes  were  given  as  follows: 

Brush    and    rubbish    burning 156 

Tobacco   from   autos 97 

Unknown   57 

Camp-fires    42 

Hunter's   tobacco 20 

Incendiary     9 

Sparks   from    engines 7 

Children   and    matches 7 

Autos    on    fire 4 

Miscellaneous    11 

Of  the  total  area  burned,  only  33.75  out  of 
the  21,407  acres  were  timber. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures 
with  the  figures  for  the  National  Forests  of 
the  whole  state,  compiled  for  1923: 

Lightning     660 

Railroads    28 

Campers     119 

Smokers  868 

Brush    burning 44 

Incendiary     77 

Lumbering     86 

Miscellaneous     61 

Of  the  total  burned,  158,746  acres,  13,459 
were  timber-land. 

The  entire  absence  of  lightning  fires  in 
Los  Angeles  County  and  the  large  number  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  is  marked.  In  a 
single  recent  storm  north  of  Shaster  eighteen 
fires  were  set.  In  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  possibility  of  the 
quenching  of  fires  by  rain,  as  none  falls  from 
May  first  to  November  first  in  a  normal  year. 
At  present,  conditions  are  particularly  aggra- 
vated by  two  successive  dry  winters,  causing 
an  extension  of  the  dangerous  season  and  the 
dangerous  area. 

Practical  experience  and  a  study  of  the  fig- 
ures have  convinced  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pre- 
ventable fires  are  due  to  careless  smokers, 
especially  those  riding  through  brush  area  in 
automobiles.  In  order  to  lessen  this  danger 
and  to  give  the  fire  wardens  added  authority, 
the  ordinance  on  page  440  was  passed  on 
the  1 8th  of  August. 

The  county  has  also  in  effect  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  the  building  of  bonfires  or  burn- 
ing slash  or  other  rubbish,  or  blasting,  from 
May  I  to  December  i  without  a  permit  from 
the  fire  warden.  This  ordinance  is  in  line  with 
the  usual  city  ordinances. 

The  population  in  the  unincorporated  area 
of  the  county  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  the 
last  few  years  that  the  county  has  seen  the 
need  of  organized  fire  departments  and  motor- 
equipped  apparatus.  The  situation  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Legislature,  and  a  bill  was  passed 


in  1923  allowing  the  formation  of  county  fire 
protection  districts.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  county  is  made  the  governing 
body. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  ofiicials  have  con- 
strued the  terms  of  the  act  liberally  and  have 
consolidated  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  various  fire  districts  instituted  into  a  county 
fire  department  organized  and  run  along  the 
lines  of  a  modern  city  fire  department. 

Thirty-two  fire  districts  have  been  organ- 
ized, with  two  battalion  chiefs,  who  report  to 
Chief  Stuart  J.  Flintham.  The  county  has 
under  the  law  authority  to  assess  special  taxes, 
to  purchase  fire  apparatus,  to  acquire  real 
estate,  to  appoint  agents  and  employees,  and 
to  provide  rules  and  regulations  for  maintain- 
ing the  district  fire  departments. 

If  any  district  is  annexed  to  an  incorporated 
district  or  made  into  an  incorporated  district, 
the  bill  provides  that  all  the  assets  of  the  fire 
district  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  incorporated 
body. 

Fire  prevention  in  the  unincorporated  area 
of  the  county  is  provided  for  in  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fire  Protection  Bureau.  The 
Bureau,  under  the  authority  given  by  the  State 
Fire  Menace  Abatement  Act,  has  the  power 
to  enter  premises  and  abate  fire  hazards.  Over 
2,500  building  lots  were  cleared  in  1923. 

The  education  of  the  automobile  public  is 
an  important  part  of  fire  prevention.  Practi- 
cally every  family  in  Los  Angeles  County 
owns  an  automobile;  some  own  two.  There 
is  one  for  every  two  and  nine-tenths  persons, 
a  total  of  430,000  in  the  county.  Fire  notices 
are  posted  everywhere  on  open  land.  Vari- 
ous agencies,  including  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  State  Board  of  Forestry,  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  gasoline  stations  sup- 
ply wind-shield  stickers  calling  for  fire  pre- 
vention. 

Escape  from  a  warning  seems  difficult,  and 
yet  in  the  past  fiscal  year  brush  fires  resulted 
in  a  property  loss  of  $111,744.15.  Under  the 
penal  code,  151  persons  were  arrested  and  131 
convictions  obtained. 

Very  serious  fires  have  occurred  this 
autumn,  and  the  officials  and  the  system  have 
been  tested  as  never  before.  The  most  seri- 
ous fire  has  occurred  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Canyon  and  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
control.  It  has  continued  to  burn  and  to  break 
out  of  bonds  at  intervals,  and  Colonel  Greeley 
has  therefore  approved  a  regulation  barring 
travel  in  the  Angeles  National  Forest  except 
on  traveled  roads  and  to  designated  camping- 
grounds. 
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A  Year  of  Zoning  in  Providence 

The  Providence  Zoning  Ordinance  Has  Not  Been  Before  the  Courts — The  City  Has  Not 

Had  to  Institute  Any  Action  to  Enforce  It,  and  No  Property  Owner 

Has  Resisted  Enforcement 

By  Charles  F.  Fisher 


THE  zoning  plan  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
was  prepared  by  Robert  Whitten  of 
Cleveland  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ordinance  committee  of  the  City  Council. 
Eleven  months  were  devoted  to  its  prepara- 
tion and  to  numerous  conferences  with  the 
ordinance  committee,  city  officials,  and  civic 
organizations.  It  was  passed  by  the  City 
Council  and  approved 
by  the  Mayor  on 
June  6,   1933. 

An  amendment  to 
the  Rhode  Island 
zoning  enabling  act 
was  secured  to  make 
the  state  act  comply 
generally  with  the 
standard  zoning  en- 
abling act  prepared 
by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 
The  ordinance  ac- 
cordingly provides 
for  a  Board  of  Re- 
view with  large 
speciified  and  discre- 
tionary powers.  The 
Mayor  and  City 
Council  appointed  a 
Board  which  has  had 
the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  a  representative  body,  one  mem- 
ber being  a  lawyer,  one  a  realtor,  one  an  ar- 
chitect, one  a  structural  engineer  and  builder, 
and  one  a  prominent  business  man  who  is  the 
chairman.  The  Board  selected  a  secretary 
who  has  rendered  conspicuously  intelligent 
and  efficient  services.  To  the  Board  and  its 
secretary,  much  credit  is  due  for  the  success- 
ful operation  and  satisfactory  administration 
of  the  Providence  zoning  law. 

All  property  owners  who  have  sought  in- 
formation or  advice  in  the  office  of  the  Board 
have  received  courteous  attention  and  con- 
siderate assistance.  It  has  been  the  unvary- 
ing rule  to  see  that  every  one  secured  all  the 
rights  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled  under 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  no  less  than 


Just  How  Has  Zoning  Worked? 

The  proof  of  the  value  of  a  law  is  not 
found  in  its  purpose  but  in  its  practical 
operation  and  effect.  So  it  is  with  zoning. 
This  is  why  citizens  and  officials  of  un- 
zoned  cities  would  like  to  know,  and  are 
trying  to  find  out,  just  how  zoning  has 
worked,  what  it  has  accomplished,  and 
what  people  think  about  it  where  it  has 
been  tried.  Replies  to  inquiries  are 
usually  vague  and  general.  Specific  facts 
and  concrete  data  are  not  generally  avail- 
able in  zoned  cities,  because  adequate 
records  have  not  been  kept  of  all  ques- 
tions and  matters  that  have  come  up  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  zoning 
ordinance.  The  zoning  administration 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Providence,  how- 
ever, have  a  record  of  Providence's  ex- 
perience with  the  zoning  system  and  of 
every  important  happening  in  the  zoning 
office..  From  this  record  and  from  per- 
sonal observation  and  contact  with  the 
office  of  the  Board  of  Review,  this  article 
has  been  compiled. 


to  explain  what  the  regulations  prohibited.  By 
giving  a  fair  and  clear  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  provisions,  the  concurrence  of 
property  owners  has  generally  been  secured. 
It  has  been  recognized  that  zoning  exists  to 
direct  development,  and  not  development  to 
exemplify  zoning.  The  prevailing  good  feel- 
ing in  Providence  towards  zoning  has  been 
brought  about  large- 
ly by  the  way  the 
zoning  office  has  been 
conducted,  and  by  the 
fairness  shown  and 
good  judgment  exer- 
cised by  the  Board  in 
its  deliberations  and 
decisions. 


Activities  of  the  Board 
of  Review 

The  Board  of  Re- 
view held  thirty-one 
meetings,  of  which 
thirteen  were  public 
hearings,  during  the 
first  twelve  months. 
A  quorum  was  pres- 
ent at  all  meetings 
and  a  full  attendance 
at  eighteen  meetings. 
One  member  was 
present  at  all  meet- 
ings, and  one  was  ab- 
sent only  once.  The  average  attendance  was 
90  per  cent.  It  has  been  the  rule  for  all  mem- 
bers to  view  the  property  before  taking  action 
on  any  appeal.  In  all  cases,  the  decisions  of 
the  Board  have  been  unanimous.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  served  without  com- 
pensation. 

During  the  year  ending  July  i,  1924,  the 
Building  Department  issued  4,177  building  per- 
mits and  the  zoning  Board  of  Review  had 
only  71  appeals  to  vary  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  zoning  ordinance.  During 
the  same  period  853  people  came  to  the  zon- 
ing office  for  information  as  to  the  restric- 
tion imposed  on  their  property  by  zoning. 
About  one-half  of  these  found  that  the  in- 
tended use   of  their  property  complied   with 
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the  law.  It  developed  that  the  other  half 
were  planning  to  do  something  that  was  con- 
trary to  some  provision  of  the  ordinance.  In 
187  instances,  owners  wanted  to  use  their 
property  for  a  purpose  that  did  not  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  the  use  district  in  which 
it  was  located.  Of  this  number,  only  23  felt 
that  they  had  a  case  that  entitled  them  to  an 
exception,  and  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
view for  a  variation  in  the  application  of  the 
provision  affecting  the  use  of  their  property. 
Eleven  proved  their  cases  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board  and  were  granted  special  permits. 

Non-conforming  uses,  which  are  uses  that 
do  not  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  use 
district  in  which  they  are.  located,  furnished 
the  second  largest  number  of  appeals.  There 
were  18  of  these,  of  which  15  were  granted. 

In  some  40  instances,  owners  desired  to 
house  three  or  m.ore  families  on  lots  where, 
under  the  area  district  provisions,  only  one 
or  two  families  were  permitted.  Only  7  made 
appeals,  of  which  5  were  granted. 

In  45  cases,  owners  wanted  to  build  beyond 
the  front-yard  line,  but  only  8  decided  they 
could  make  out  a  good  case.  The  Board 
granted  7  of  these  appeals. 

Forty-three  owners  made  known  their  de- 
sire to  build  private  garages  in  residence  dis- 
tricts nearer  than  20  feet  to  the  street  line, 
but  only  14  felt  they  could  show  undue  hard- 
ship.   The  Board  agreed  with  11. 

Character  and   Disposition   of  the  71   Cases  Appealed 

TO   THE   Board  of   Review   During  the  First   Year 

OF  Zoning  in  Providence 

With- 
Type  of  Appeal  Granted     Denied     drawn    Total 

Variation     of     use     district 

regulations     11  11  1  23 

Extension    of    non-conform- 
ing uses   15  2  1  18 

Variation    of    area    district 

regulations     5  1  1  7 

Variation  of  front-yard  line 

regulations     7  1  ..  8 

To  build  private  garages  be- 
yond 20-fo&t  line   11  3  . .  14 

To  exceed  percentage  of  lot 

occupancy     1  . .  .  .  1 

Total     number    of     ap- 
peals to  the  Board 50  18  3  71 

In  nearly  all  cases,  special  permits  were 
granted  subject  to  conditions  designed  to  safe- 
guard surrounding  property.  For  example,  a 
stone  quarry  and  crusher  in  a  dwelling-house 
district  was  permitted  to  install  brick-making 
machinery  to  utilize  its  waste  material  on  con- 
dition "that  the  existing  rock-crusher  be 
enclosed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust,  that 
all  rock  be  wetted  before  entering  the  crusher, 
and  that  the  conveyors  of  material  to  the 
brick-making  plant  be  enclosed."  The  ob- 
servance of  these  conditions  made  the  plant 
when  extended  less  objectionable  than  before. 


Injurious  Uses  Kept  Out  of  Residence  Districts 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  kriown 
purposes  for  which  owners  wanted  to  use 
property  in  residence  districts  but  which  were 
kept  out  by  the  zoning  regulations: 

2  milk-bottling    stations 

3  undertaking  establishments 
3  filling-stations 

3  motor  vehicle  repair  shops 
16  public  garages  ' 

7  laundries 
30  stores 

1  candy  factory 

The  records  also  show  that  in  40  instances 
property  owners  intended  to  erect  or  change 
existing  buildings  to  three-deckers  in  dwell- 
ing-house districts  where  the  prevailing  devel- 
opment consists  of  one-  and  two-family  houses. 

A  milk-bottling  station,  a  large  bakery, 
factories,  large  garages,  and  a  big  ice  cream 
plant  were  kept  out  of  retail  business  districts 
adjacent  to  residence  districts. 

Many  others  doubtless  abandoned  their  in- 
tention to  do  something  not  permitted  by  the 
regulations  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance, 
without  taking  the  matter  up  with  the  zoning 
office. 

There  were  a  few  cases  of  attempted  eva- 
sions of  the  zoning  regulations.  Without 
applying  for  permits,  a  laundry  started  opera- 
tion and  an  undertaking  establishment  and 
three  stores  in  private  residences  were  opened, 
in  residence  districts.  All  of  these  were  com- 
pelled to  move  or  close. 

Permits  for  Garages 

For  several  years  the  City  Council,  under 
state  law,  exercised  the  power  to  grant  or 
deny  permits  for  garages  for  two  or  more 
cars.  Every  month  the  garage  committee  of 
the  Council  had  25  to  75  applications  to  pass 
upon  after  public  hearings.  Then  the  Coun- 
cil had  to  act  upon  the  report  of  the  garage 
committee.  This  method  of  handling  the 
garage  question  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  garage  committee  and  consumed  a  great 
deal  of  the  Council's  time.  On  the  first  of 
March  of  this  year  the  state  law  ceased  to 
control,  and  permits  for  garages  have  been 
issued,  like  permits  for  other  buildings  and 
uses,  under  the  zoning  ordinance.  Those  wish- 
ing to  erect  private  or  public  garages  in  con- 
formity to  the  regulations  provided  in  the 
zoning  ordinance  now  secure  permits  quickly 
and  without  the  expense  or  trouble  formerly 
required  under  the  state  law.  Since  March 
I,  the  only  garage  cases  which  have  come  to 
the  Board  have  been  three  appeals  to  permit 
four-car  garages  on  vacant  lots  in  residence 
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districts. 

Dtiring  the  first  year  the  City  Council  passed 
two  amendments  to  the  zoning  plan.  One 
amendment  changed  the  zoning  map  to  extend 
an  industrial  district,  and  one  changed  the 
text  of  the  ordinance  to  require  a  public  garage 
for  more  than  four  cars  in  local  business  dis- 
tricts, surrounded  by  residence  districts,  to 
secure  a  special  permit  from  the  Board. 

Upholding  the  Regulations 

A  property  owner  on  the  northeast  side 
started  out  one  evening  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  his  neighbors  to  a  petition  request- 
ing the  City  Council  to  change  his  street  from 
a  dwelling-house  to  a  business  district  so  that 
he  could  build  a  commercial  building  on  his 
lot.  The  next  morning,  from  nine  o'clock  to 
noon,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Review 
was  kept  busy  answering  the  telephone  and  re- 
assuring indignant  and  angry  property  owners. 
One  owner  stated  that  he  had  invested  $30,- 
000  in  a  home  largely  on  an  assurance  of 
protection  against  such  encroachments,  and 
protested  vigorously  against  any  change  in  his 
street.  This  change  has  not  been  made,  and 
the  petitioner  has  built  dwellings  on  his  prop- 
erty. 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  which 
issues  licenses  for  victualing  places,  dance- 
halls,  pool-rooms,  etc.,  refers  all  doubtful  loca- 
tions to  the  zoning  office  for  a  report  as  to 
whether  the  use  is  permitted  under  the  zoning 
regulations.  In  this  way  many  such  uses  have 
been  prevented  from  becoming  established  in 
residence  districts.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners  recently  stated 
in  a  public  address  that  the  zoning  law  is  the 
only  protection  residence  districts  in  Provi- 
dence have  against  bootlegging  restaurants. 

To  summarize,  the  success  of  zoning  in 
Providence  thus  far  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
way  it  was  prepared,  the  way  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered, and  the  way  it  has  been  received 
by  the  people  generally. 


"After  a  Year  of  Zoning  in  Provi- 
dence, What  Do  You  Think  of  It? 

In  response  to  this  question  the  fol- 
lowing statements  were  submitted: 

JOSEPH  H.  OAINiSB,  Mayor,  city  of  Provi- 
dence: 

After  a  year's  trial  in  Providence,  zoning  is 
now  firmly  established.  It  lias  been  successful 
even  beyond  our  expectations.  In  my  opinion 
this  is  due  to  the  careful  way  in  which  our 
zoning  districts  and  regulations  were  worked 
out  and  made  to  fit  our  conditions;  to  the 
splendid  work  of  the  Board  of  Review;  and  to 
the  spirit  with  which  the  citizens  of  Providence 
have  accepted  the  principles  of  zoning  and  sur- 
rendered their  individual  privileges  for  their 
neighbors'  good  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community. 

ARTHUR  A.  THOMAS,  Chairman,  Ordinance 
Committee,   City  Council: 

The  zoning  ordinance  passed  by  the  City 
Council  on  June  6,  1923,  was  probably  the 
most  important  piece  of  constructive  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  city.  After  over  a  year,  it 
has  proved  itself  an  admirable  protector  of  the 
property  interests  of  our  citizens,  who  have 
accepted  it  with  excellent  grace. 

The  ordinance  is  a  success  beyond  measure, 
and  no  one  has  asked  for  a  return  to  the  old 
days  of  neighborly  unfriendliness. 

RICHARD  B.  WATROUS,  General  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce: 

It  has  been  a  source  of  immense  satisfaction 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  be  able  to  say 
that  Providence  has  a  zoning  ordinance,  and 
that  the  regulations  are  being  carefully  observed. 
We  have  been  congratulated  time  after  time  upon 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  Council  in  zon- 
ing the  city  in  such  a  complete  and  effective 
manner. 

JOHN  H.  CADY,  President,  Providence  Chap- 
ter, American  Institute  of  Architects: 

The  people  of  Providence  have  accepted  zoning 
completely,  just  as  they  have  building  code  and 
other  police  power  regulations.  No  one  wants 
to  do  away  with  it,  and  some  of  us  think  it 
might  well  be  even  more  stringent  in  a  few  of 
its  provisions. 

HERBERT  C.  CALEF,  President,  Real  Estate 
Exchange: 

Zoning  has  given  the  public  greater  confidence 
in  real  estate.  There  is  no  longer  fear  of  home 
neighborhoods  changing  needlessly  or  of  public 
garages  and  factories  coming  in.  Home  owners 
now  are  not  forced  to  buy  adjacent  lots  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  cheap  tenements. 

I  have  seen  no  place  where  any  one  has  been 
hurt  to  any  extent  and  a  great  many  places  where 
people  have  been  benefited  by  zoning. 

The  real  estate  men  are  much  pleased  with 
the   zoning   ordinance. 


Satisfying  the  Craving  for  Outdoor  Life 


No  city  conditions,  however  ideal  in  themselves, 
supply  the  craving  for  real  outdoor  life — 
for  forests,  wild  flowers  and  streams. 
Human  nature  demands  such  simple  and  whole- 
some pleasures  as  come  from  roaming  the  woods, 
from  rowing  and  canoeing  and  from  sports  and 
games  that  require  large  areas. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  development  of  the 
lake  shore  possibilities  is  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  forest  spaces.  Both  the  water-front 
and  near-by  woodlands  should  be  brought  within 
easy  reach  of  the  people,  and  especially  wage- 
earners. 


Natural  scenery  furnishes  contrasting  elements 
to  the  artificiality  of  the  city.  All  of  us  should 
often  run  away  from  the  work  of  men's  hands 
and  back  into  the  wilds  where  mind  and  body  are 
restored  to  a  normal  condition,  and  we  are  enabled 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  life  in  our  crowded 
streets  and  endless  stretches  of  buildings  with 
renewed  vigor  and  hopefulness. 

Should  not  the  public  see  to  it  that  everyone 
may  enjoy  this  change  of  scene;  this  restorer  of 
bodily  and  mental  vigor,  and  will  not  citizenship 
be  better  thereby? 

— Daniel  H.  Burnham. 
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Neic   Treatment  of  Street  Intersections 

for  Residential  Districts 

Shorewood,  Wis. — Three  of  the  most  important 
problems  faced  to-day  by  the  subdivider  are:  the 
facihtation  of  traffic,  especially  at  intersections ; 
the  utilization  of  land,  to  get  as  much  good  front- 
age as  possible  out  of  a  given  area;  and  the  re- 


age  than  would  be  found  in  the  ordinary  right- 
angled  block.  On  property  valued  at  $33.33  per 
front  foot,  this  means  an  additional  revenue  of 
$10,000  for  each  intersection.  It  is  considered 
that  these  lots  are  more  desirable  than  the  ordi- 
nary corner  lots  and  that  they  would  bring  a 
better  class  of  improvements,  which,  in  the  tax 
yield,  would  repay  in  a  short  time  the  extra  cost 


TYPICAL  PLAN  OF  STREET  INTERSECTIONS  FOR  RESIDENTIAL  SECTION 
Designed  by  H.  A.   Schmitt,  Municipal  Engineer,    Shorewood,  Wis.    Local  conditions  to  govern  width  of  streets, 

road-miys,  lots,  etc 

duction  to  a  minimum  of  the  cost  of  special  un- 
derground improvements.  The  undersigned  has 
evolved  a  method  of  planning  intersections  with 
these  three  needs  especially  in  mind. 

The  principle  underlying  this  idea  is  that  a 
wide  curve  at  street  corners  enables  traffic  to  fol- 
low along  smooth  lines  of  flow,  and  also  to  have 
a  long  range  of  vision  when  approaching  the  in- 
tersection. This  new  treatment  of  street  intersec- 
tions also  provides  opportunity  for  placing  lots 
so  that  they  front  upon  the  long  curve  around  the 
corner,  instead  of  fronting  on  one  street  and 
having  a  side  lot  line  on  another  street.  It  pro- 
vides possibilities  for  reducing  the  cost  of  special 
underground  improvements,  by  placing  them  in  the 
rear  of  the  property  where  the  amount  of  footage 
to  be  served  is  less  than  the  footage  served  under 
the  present  methods. 

With  an  arrangement  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying sketches,  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  approach- 
ing an  intersection  can  see  for  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 400  feet  down  the  cross-street,  while 
he  is  still  about  ago  feet  from  the  intersection  it- 
self. If  he  is  going  to  the  right,  he  has  a  curved 
roadway  of  long  radius  to  follow,  instead  of  turn- 
ing at  the  ordinary  sharp  curved  corner,  thus  con- 
siderablv  reducing  the  possibilities  of  congestion 
at  the  main  intersection.  On  this  plan  each  inter- 
section provides   about   300   feet   more  of   front- 


ANOTHER    TREATMENT   OF   STREET   INTERSEC- 
TIONS SUGGESTED  BY  ME.  SCHMITX 
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of  the  pavement  in  the  intersection.  There  is  the 
further  advantage  that  all  lots  front  on  the  pave- 
ment, so  that  no  property  owner  is  compelled  to 
pay  both  on  the  front  and  on  the  side  for  pave- 
ment and  other  improvements. 

Where  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  such  long 
curves  for  the  traffic,  the  area  of  the  paved  inter- 
section can  be  greatly  reduced ;  in  this  case,  the 
property  lines  would  remain  about  as  shown  in 
the  first  plan,  but  the  curb  lines  at  the  corners 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  ordinary  street 
planning,  thus  leaving  a  wide  parking  between 
the  curb  and  the  sidewalk,  as  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  second  plan. 


AUTOMATIC      BOAD      SIGNAL      AT      DANGEROUS 
CORNER 

A  car  approaching  the  corner  runs  over  a  narrow  steel 
tread  and  automatically  rings  a  bell  at  the  danger  point 
and  lights  a  red  light  for  an  instant 


By  placing  the  underground  improvements  in 
the  rear  of  the  property,  the  reduction  in  their 
cost  can  be  readily  determined  by  comparing  the 
rear  footage  to  be  served  in  a  block  under  this 
new  method  with  the  frontage  of  a  block  of  ordi- 
nary design  having  the  same  length.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  saving  in  the  improvements  is  con- 
siderable, varying,  of  course,  with  the  different 
lengths  and  widths  of  blocks  encountered  that  are 
to  be  used. 

Application  has  been  made  for  a  patent  cover- 
ing this  method  of  intersection  design. 

H.   A,   SCHMITT, 
Municipal   Engineer. 

Autos  Self -warned  at 
Dangerous  Crossing 

AsHEviLLE,  N.  C. — At  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous corners  in  this  city  there  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous operation,  day  and  night,  for  the  past  four 
years,  an  automatic  traffic  signal,  the  efficiency  of 
which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  since  its  in- 
stallation but  one  accident  has  occurred  at  this 
point.  In  that  case  the  driver  "saw  two  posts 
instead  of  one." 

The  device  consists  of  a  narrow  steel  tread  laid 
in  the  roadway  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  a 
dangerous  crossing,  so  designed  that  when  a  car 
approaches  and  crosses  the  tread  an  electric  con- 
tact is  made,  a  bell  at  the  crossing  or  intersec- 
tion ahead  rings,  and  a  red  light  flashes  in  a  globe 
on  which  is  printed  the  word  "Look"  and  an 
arrow  pointing  toward  the  approaching  car.  This 
same  device  may  also  be  installed  with  an  auto- 
matic counter  which  operates  similarly  to  a  cash 
register,  recording  the  exact  number  of  cars  pass- 
ing over  the  tread.  This  signal,  which  was 
patented  in  1917  by  Qiarles  E.  Lyman  of  this  city. 


NO   TRATFIC    OFFICER  IS   BEQUIR£D   AT   THIS   BAD    CORNER    IN    ASHEVILLE,    N. 
AUTOMATIC  "LOOK"   SIGNAL  WARNS  APPROACHING  CABS 


C,    BECAUSE    THE 
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has  been  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Highway  Commission  and  is  now  in  use  on  some 
of  our  state  highways. 

One  of  the  outstanding  advantages  of  this  type 
of  signal  is  the  certainty  of  the  warning.  It  is 
automatic,  and  practically  fool-proof  and  weather- 
proof. The  electric  switch  is  water-proof ;  no 
springs  or  oil  are  necessary ;  it  is  self-cleaning, 
and  the  tread  practically  never  clogs.  If  a  car 
is  stalled  on  the  tread,  the  signal  stops  automatic- 
ally, ready  for  the  next  car.  The  single-stroke 
bell  used  sounds  a  clear  alarm  to  the  person  in 
danger  before  the  approaching  car  passes  the 
corner.  For  two-way  roads,  the  machine  has  been 
so  arranged  that  vehicles  going  away  from  the 
danger  point,  where  no  warning  is  necessary,  pass 
on  silently. 

The  steel  treads  used  weigh  from  400  to  700 
pounds,  are  5  to  8  feet  long,  7  to  15  inches  wide, 
and  4  inches  deep.  The  tread  has  J^-inch  play, 
which  is  not  felt  by  the  passing  vehicle.  In  Ashe- 
ville  the  1 10- volt  current  from  the  city  wires  is 
carried  through  the  apparatus  without  relay  or 
transformer.  The  use  of  this  current  costs  the 
city  about  $1  a  year  for  3,000  vehicles  daily  cross- 
ing the  tread.  For  installations  of  the  signal  on 
county  highways,  batteries  may  be  used. 

We  have  been  able  to  dispense  with  traffic  officers 
on  corners  where  these  signals  are  in  operation, 
the  perfection  of  the  device  making  any  additional 
traffic  regulation  unnecessary. 

JOHN  H.  CATHEY, 

Mayor. 

Memorial  Auditorium  Serves 
Many  Organisations 

Amarillo,  Tex. — The  municipal  auditorium  of 
Amarillo,  erected  in  1922  and  1923  at  an  actual 
cost  of  $378,000,  stands  as  a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  soldiers  of  Amarillo  and  the  Panhandle  of 
Texas  who  died  in  the  late  World  War. 

The  building  is  divided  into  four  separate  wings. 
The  main  assembly  hall,  which  has  a  seating 
capacity  of  2,559  persons,  with  room  for  300 
more  on  the  stage,  is  located  in  the  west  wing. 


It  has  no  overhanging  balconies,  and  the  acoustics 
are  excellent.  This  hall,  together  with  the  half- 
dozen  committee  rooms  and  a  number  of  other 
smaller  rooms  which  have  been  provided,  makes 
the  building  an  ideal  convention  headquarters,  and 
since  its  completion  many  state  and  inter-state 
organizations  have  taken  advantage  of  its  facilities 
for  their  meetings.  The  south  wing  has  been 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  Women's  Federated 
Clubs  of  this  city ;  the  American  Legion  has 
spacious  quarters  in  the  north  wing;  and  municipal 
offices  have  been  established  in  the  east  wing. 
As  provided  for  by  city  ordinance,  the  use  of 
the  auditorium  may  be  had  free  of  charge  for 
conventions  and  for  any  purpose  that  shall  be 
for  the  good  of  the  city's  taxpayers,  if  the  possible 
attendance  is  large  enough  to  require  a  building 
of  that  size  and  if  no  person  or  organization  is 
to  receive  pecuniary  benefit  from  its  use.  For 
the  use  of  the  auditorium  for  all  other  purposes, 
a  schedule  of  rates  ranging  from  $50  to  $100  has 
been   established. 

JEFF  D.  BARTLETT, 

City    Manager. 

A  25-Acre  Park  for  a  City  of  10,000 

Florence,  S.  C. — The  preliminary  work  for  the 
completion  of  the  25-acre  park  development  for 
this  city  of  io,ooo  population,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  has  been  completed  ac- 
cording to  the  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of 
E.  S.  Draper,  landscape  architect  and  engineer, 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the  park 
is  now  in  use.  Improvements  have  been  made  as 
follows :  completed  grading  of  the  entire  area, 
together  with  adjacent  park  roads;  deepening  of 
the  stream  channel,  which  will  later  be  paved  and 
further  improved ;  grading  of  the  tennis  courts ; 
clearing  out  of  trees  and  trimming  of  those  trees 
to  be  left  standing,  and  seeding  of  the  lawn  areas. 

This  work  has  made  the  park  usable  and  will 
be  followed  up  next  spring  by  the  excavation  of 
the  lake  area,  the  construction  of  a  dam,  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  an  outdoor  theater,  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  development.    The  main  features  of 
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the  drainage  work  have  already  been  carried  out. 
In  addition  to  this  25-acre  park,  the  people  of 
Rorence  already  enjoy  the  use  of  several  neigh- 
borhood parks  and  playgrounds  which  are  being 
operated  under  the  superyision  of  Community  Ser- 
vice, Inc. 

The  Park  Commission,  whose  Chairman  is  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  hab 
laid  out  a  program  of  park  development  and  con- 
templates city  planning  work  which  ought  to  lead 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  the  recreatiye  facili- 
ties of  the  city.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  in  Florence  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

B.  S.  MEEKS, 
Chairman,    Florence   Park   Commission. 

Park  Improvements  Without 
Increased  Taxes 

Arlington,  Tex.— On  the  evening  of  May  26 
last,  Arlington's  new  municipal  park  was  opened 
to  the  public  with  a  fitting  ceremony  of  music,  ad- 
dresses, etc.,  at  which  Colonel  Alvin  Owsley, 
former  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  wa« 
the  principal  speaker. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  need  of  a  park  and 
playground  in  this  city  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, but  definite  action  has  continuously  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  cost  and  increased 
tax  rates  which  it  was  felt  would  be  involved. 
Finally,  the  City  Commission  took  up  the  matter, 
and  after  making  a  thorough  investigation,  it  was 
decided  to  float  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  natural  grove  of  forty  acres  lying 
along  the  creek  adjoining  the  city  limits,  and  the 
construction  of  a  swimming  pool,  bath-houses, 
stage,  band-stand,  tennis  court,  croquet  ground, 
etc.  These  bonds  were  issued,  and  a  landscape 
architect  was  engaged  to  draw  up  the  plans,  all 


work  to  be  carried  out  tinder  his  supervision.  The 
actual  work  on  the  grounds  was  commenced  early 
in  March  this  year,  and  since  that  time  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  require  several  years  to  com- 
plete the  program  of  development  as  now  laid  out. 

The  swimming  pool  is  egg-shaped,  holds  28o,opo 
gallons  of  water,  and  will  accommodate  several 
hundred  people.  The  local  Rotary  Club  and  other 
organizations  have  donated  seats,  playground 
apparatus  and  other  equipment,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  band  concerts  to  be  given  in 
the  park  on  two  evenings  each  week  during  the 
summer,  as  well  as  other  special  entertainments. 
The  concessions  already  sold  for  this  season  are 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bond  issue,  and 
the  swimming  pool  charges  of  10  cents  for  chil- 
dren and  20  cents  for  adults  will  be  ample  to  take 
care  of  the  sinking  fund  and  up-keep.  Thus  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  make  any  increase  in 
tax  rates  for  park  purposes.  Next  year  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  income  from  concessions  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds, 
and  the  surplus  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  improvements. 

The  fact  that  Arlington  is  situated  only  fifteen 
miles  from  both  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  with  fine 
concrete  highways  and  the  Interurban  Railway 
affording  easy  access  to  these  cities,  will  no  doubt 
increase  the  number  of  people  taking  advantage 
of  the  new  park  and  swimming  pool.  That  it  will 
also  be  enjoyed  by  many  from  near-by  smaller 
towns  is  evident  from  the  requests  that  have 
already  been  received  from  these  communities  for 
the  use  of  the  grounds  for  picnics  and  other 
gatherings. 

ARCH  FULKERSON, 

City  Secretary. 


Slogans  for  Automobilists 

The  following  are  credited  to  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  of  Detroit: 
Drive  right  and  more  pedestrians  zvill  be  left. 
Watch  your  step  on  it. 

Taking  the  other  fellow's  dust  is  better  than  "to  dust  returneth." 
Six  feet  have  awaited  many  a  driver  who  wouldn't  give  an  inch. 
Just  because  you  see  its  tracks  is  no  sign  that  a  train  has  just  passed. 
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City  Manager  Charters  Analyzed 

Part  II:   Manager— Administrative  Departments — Selection  of  Administrative  Officers — 
Popular   Control — Geographical   Influence 

By  Wylie  Kilpatrick 

Director,  Hoboken  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 


I* 


Manager 

THE  position  of  manager  to-day  is  In- 
consistent with  the  role  of  political 
leader;  the  terms  are  contradictory. 
Yet  occasionally  we  find  charter-framers  at- 
tempting to  accord  him  that  function.  Two 
cities  (Denton,  Texas;  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.) 
make  the  manager  also  the  mayor.  The  man- 
ager is  referred  to  as  the  official  head  of  the 
city,  and  the  mayoralty  powers  are  conferred 
upon  him  by  four  charters.'  By  eighteen  char- 
ters the  manager  is  named  as  the  chief  execu- 
tive, and  by  thirteen  as  the  executive  head. 
These  provisions  undoubtedly  modify  the  gen- 
uine manager  plan.  They  are  chiefly  of  value 
as  indicating  that  the  instinctive  desire  of  an 
electorate  for  leadership  is  expressing  itself 
illogically  wihen  no  adequate  channel  is  pro- 
vided by  the  governmental  machinery. 

Essentially,  the  manager  is  the  administra- 
tive head  of  the  city.  One  hundred  and  two 
charters  expressly  refer  to  him  by  this  term. 
The  reference  no  doubt  is  unnecessary  legally, 
but  is  valuable  to  popularly  emphasize  the 
exact  nature  of  his  status.  The  charter 
analysis  reveals  certain  powers  of  the  man- 
ager inherent  in  the  nature  of  his  position  and 
implied  by  the  adoption  of  the  charter.  Dr. 
Crane  summarizes  the  basic  managerial  power 
as  the  duty  to: 

1.  Enforce  all  laws  and  ordinances 

2.  Supervise    administration,    sometimes    ex- 

pressed as  the  power  of  active  control 
of  all  departments  and  officers 

3.  Appoint    all    heads    of    departments    and 

other  administrative  officers 

4.  Remove  his  appointees  at  will 
Although    specific    powers    granted    to    the 

manager  differ  widely,  they  all  are  expressions 
of  duties  naturally  devolving  upon  the  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  city.  For  example,  102 
charters  confer  upon  him  the  duty  of  prepar- 
ing the  budget.  The  duty  of  purchasing  sup- 
plies and  making  contracts  is  named  by  26 
cities,  while  17  give  him  direct  control  of 
public   utilities. 

As  the  administrative  agent  of  the  council, 
the  appointment  of  the  manager  by  that  body 


*  San  Jose,  Calif. ; 
Morgantown,    N.    C. 


Hickory,  N.  C;  High  Point,  N.  C. 


naturally  follows.  Only  two  cases  are  re- 
vealed by  the  analysis  which  provide  for  an- 
other mode  of  selection.  In  Grand  Haven, 
Mich.,  and  Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  he  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  with  the  approval  of  the 
council.  Almost  uniformily,  the  charters 
specify  that  he  holds  employment  at  the  coun- 
cil's pleasure.  Eighteen  cities  do  modify  the 
indefinite  tenure  by  specifying  a  definite  term 
for  the  manager,  or  permitting  the  council,  if 
it  so  desires,  to  contract  with  the  manager 
for  a  period  of  years.  This  impingement  upon 
the  council's  power  of  removal  may  in  prac- 
tice seriously  interfere  with  its  control  over 
executive  policy.  A  more  illogical  and  un- 
justifiable deviation  from  the  manager  plan  is 
the  provision  in  seven  charters  making  the 
manager  subject  to  recall  by  the  people.* 
To  subject  the  manager  to  constant  flank  at- 
tack through  the  threat  of  recall  is  to  cut  the 
line  of  his  accountability  to  the  council. 

What  qualifications  for  the  managership  do 
charter-framers  have  in  view?  Certainly,  the 
actual  choice  by  the  council  establishes  a 
measure  of  practice  more  important  than  legal 
expressions.  The  frequent  requirements  of 
competence  and  ability  gain  or  lose  value  with 
the  council's  action.  In  a  few  instances  the 
true  status  of  the  manager  is  directly  per- 
verted. Seven  charters  require  that  the  man- 
ager be  a  voter  of  the  city  or  a  resident  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment;  two  stipulate 
that  he  must  be  a  resident  of  the  state.  An- 
other infringement  upon  the  council's  choice 
is  the  requirement  in  seven  charters  that  the 
manager  be  an  engineer,  compliance  being 
compulsory  in  four  and  optional  in  three  cities. 
The  far  greater  number  view  the  manager's 
residence  at  the  time  of  appointment  as 
immaterial.  One  hundred  charters  include  a 
swearing-ofif  resolution  that  the  manager  need 
not  be  a  resident  of  the  city,  and  one  that 
he  shall  not  be. 

Charter  provisions  outlining  the  de- 
partmental organization  are  not  immutable. 
Rather,    the   majority    of   charters    outline   a 

*  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Durango,  Colo.;  Montrose,  Colo.; 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. ;  Grand  Haven,  Mich.;  Dayton, 
Ohio;   Wheeling,   W.   Va. 
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tentative  organization  subject  to  alteration  by 
the  council.  This  flexibility  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  adaptation  of  the  governmental 
mechanism  to  changed  conditions,  even  though 
it  makes  possible  the  tangling  of  the  organiza- 
tion scheme  among  a  medley  of  ordinances. 

Administrative  Departments 

One  hundred  charters  specify  the  depart- 
ments into  vi^hich  administration  should  be 
divided,  the  number  ranging  from  one  to  ten. 
The  scale  reaches  its  height  about  in  the  mid- 
dle, vi^here  five  is  the  number  favored  by 
thirty-one  cities;  the  second  choice,  three  de- 
partments, is  followed  by  only  fourteen  cities ; 
the  third,  four  departments,  has  thirteen 
cities;  the  fourth  rank  is  tied  by  the  singlc- 
and  six-department  plan,  each  being  estab- 
lished in  twelve  cities. 

Among  the  various  provisions  for  organiza- 
tion, the  only  approach  to  uniformity  is  the 
charters  with  five  departments.  Eighteen  of 
them  have  the  five  departments  of  finance, 
safety,  service,  law,  and  welfare.  The  first 
four  are  combined  with  another  department 
by  two  other  charters,  and  the  first  three  with 
two  others  by  six  charters." 

No  generalization  as  to  a  particular  depart- 
mental organization  can  be  drawn  from  the 
various  plans.  An  approach  to  a  norm,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  by  considering  the  five 
standard  departments,  outlined  below.  The 
scheme  may  be  adapted  to  local  needs  by 
delegating  any  indicated  function  of  a  divi- 
sion to  a  separate  department: 


Finance 

Audit  and  Accounts 

Treasury 

Assessments 

Purchasing 
Safety- 
Police 

Fire 

Building  Inspection 
Service 

Engineering 


Utilities — Water,    Electric 

Light 
Streets 
Sewers 
Property 
Harbor 
Welfare 

Health-Sanitation 
Parks 
Cemeteries 
Playgrounds 


Selection  of  Administrative  Officers 

To  the  manager,  the  chief  of  the  admin- 
istrative service,  must  naturally  be  entrusted 
the  selection  of  administrative  officers.  Man- 
ager charters,  with  occasional  exceptions,  ad- 
here to  this  principle.  The  analysis  reveals 
only  62  of  popular  election,  and  half  are 
found  in  one  state,  Virginia.  Doubt  as  lo 
placing  the  treasurer,  the  chief  police  officer, 


'  The  number  of  charters  in  which  particular  depart- 
ments appear  are  as  follows:  60,  Finance;  56,  Service; 
44,  Safety;  36,  Law:  32,  Fire;  27,  Police;  23,  Health; 
22,  Welfare;  12,  Education;  10,  Utilities;  6,  Public 
Affairs;  5,  Water;  5,  Treasury;  4,  Parks;  3,  Purchasing; 
2,  Records;  2,  Inspection;  2,  Assessments;  2,  Engineering; 
1,  Property;  1,  Library;  1,  Harbors;  1,  Electric  Light; 
1,    Cemeteries;     1,     Sanitation;     1,     Industrial    Affairs, 


and  the  auditor  under  the  manager  is  most  fre- 
quent, the  first  being  popularly  elected  in  22 
cities,  the  second  in  13,  and  the  last  in  10. 
Provisions  for  appointment  by  the  council  are 
more  numerous.  In  one-half  the  cities  the 
attorney  is  selected  by  that  body;  two-thirds 
appoint  the  clerk;  one-third  the  treasurer; 
one-quarter  the  assessor.  The  appointive 
power  of  the  mayor  is  retained  in  a  few  in- 
stances where  he  names  the  assessor,  clerk, 
treasurer,  or  attorney. 

The  divergence  of  practice  in  substituting 
an  appointing  power  for  the  manager  is 
illuminating.  If  practice  found  the  centering 
of  all  administrative  officers  under  the  man- 
ager unworkable,  uniformity  in  selecting 
particular  officers  by  the  council  or  electorates 
would  develop.  In  fact,  uniformity  is  not 
even  approached  in  the  various  exemptions, 
from  the  manager's  control.  Haphazardly, 
cities  have  picked  on  one  or  two  officers  foi 
selection  by  the  council  or  the  voters.  Appar- 
ently the  charter  framers  in  some  instance-i 
are  not  reconciled  to  placing  all  appointive 
power  in  one  officer  and  wish  to  hang  a  fringe 
of  that  power  on  some  other  body  regardles.^ 
of  its  logical  place.  To  this  must  be  made 
two  exceptions.  In  nearly  all  instances, 
education  is  a  separate  department  not  re- 
sponsible to  any  administrative  head.  The 
logical  selection  of  the  city  clerk  is  by  the 
council,  which  he  serves  as  secretary. 

Popular  Control 

The  theory  of  checks  and  balances  is  in  it- 
self justifiable.  But  the  check  must  be,  not  of 
one  official  against  another,  but  of  a  respon- 
sible official  against  a  people  who  can  hold 
him  accountable;  the  balance  must  be,  not  01 
departments  separated  on  artificial  lines,  but 
popular  wish  and  decision  against  official  act 
and  execution.  The  manager  plan  makes  it 
known  to  the  voter  whom  to  hold  accountable 
for  the  conduct  of  the  city's  affairs.  The  alibi 
of  divided  responsibility  can  never  be  pleaded 
when  a  citizen  votes  for  councilmen  who 
formulate  all  policy  and  are  responsible  for 
all  administration. 

In  lieu  of  the  check  of  one  official  against 
another  is  the  more  complete  check  of  re- 
sponsible officers  provided  by  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall.  These  devices,  while 
hardly  essential  to  the  manager  plan,  do  tune 
up  officers  to  the  popular  will.  One  or  al! 
three  measures  are  provided  in  all  but  25  of 
the  charters.  One  hundred  and  nine  of  the 
167  charters  provide  the  voters  with  all  three 
of  the  checks.    Nine  charters  contain  only  the 
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initiative  and  recall,  two  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  and  one  the  referendum  and  re- 
call only. 

Geographical  Influence 

That  political  theories  and  practices  pre- 
vailing in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
should  be  reflected  in  the  charters  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  movement  for  the  initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall  leaves  its  imprint  in 
this  fashion  in  manager  charters.  The  west- 
ern and  southern  states  usually  provide  for 
these  devices  of  popular  control.  California 
— long  the  "bad  boy"  of  state  governments — 
has  not  failed  to  include  all  three  measures  in 
her  ten  charters.  Texas  and  Florida  in  the 
South  give  almost  complete  adherence  to  these 
checks.  Northern  states,  as  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan, which  were  forerunners  in  adopting 
them  for  the  state  government,  likewise  in- 
clude them  in  manager  charters. 

The  grafting  of  the  city  manager  plan  upon 
older  forms  may  be  traced  geographically. 
Normally,  the  hybrid  "commission-manager"' 
is  found  in  areas  accustomed  to  commission 
government.  Equally  interesting  is  the  in- 
fluence of  the  town  meeting  plan  in  New  Eng- 
land. Four  Massachusetts  charters  provide 
for  electing  the  council  by  the  town  meeting. 

The  property  requirement  for  membership 
on  the  council,  found  in  27  charters,  croj)? 
out  in  seemingly  illogical  places      Oklahoma 


admits  of  a  radical  state  constitution,  and 
Oklahoma  has  nine  charters  with  a  property 
qualification.  Four  of  the  eleven  manager 
cities  of  Kansas  contain  this  provision.  None 
of  the  New  England  charters  make  a  property 
requirement. 

The  spread  of  the  plan  itself  is  on  a  pro- 
gressive ratio  of  acquaintance.  The  areas  in 
which  the  plan  is  first  started  form  the  terri- 
tory through  which  it  expands.  California, 
already  a  stronghold  of  the  movement,  recently 
added  nine  manager  charters  to  her  list,  and 
a  half-dozen  more  Florida  cities  swung  into 
line  last  year. 

The  adoption  of  the  managerial  charter  ir; 
all  parts  of  the  country  frees  it  from  any 
suspicion  that  it  is  a  sectional  development. 
Its  extension  into  larger  cities  shows  that  it 
is  not  essentially  a  small-town  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Many  innovations  in  governmental 
machinery,  as  the  initiative,  referendum,  re- 
call, and  the  direct  primary,  hardly  have  the 
vogue  to-day  that  they  had  before  the  war. 
Significantly,  the  growth  of  the  manager  plan, 
unlike  many  reform  movements,  has  not  been 
slowed  up  by  the  post-war  reaction.  Unless 
a  second  Galveston  flood  occurs  or  the  Miami 
River  again  rises,  alterations  in  the  charters 
of  American  cities  during  the  next  decade  will 
largely  follow  the  structure  developed  by  the 
eleven-year  clinic,  just  ended,  of  the  city  man- 
ager plan  in  operation. 


The  Public  Library — An  Agency  for  Civic  Progress 


THE  following  questionnaire,  based  upon 
a   statement   issued   by  the   Ohio   State 
Library,    is    offered    by    the    American 
Library  Association  for  special  study  in  Amer- 
ican Education  Week,  Nov.  17  to  23,  1924. 

Community  Service 

Does  your  library  have  branches  or  service  sta- 
tions for  outlying  districts? 

Are  all  elements  in  the  community  reached? 
Business  men,  foreigners,  factory  girls? 

Is  the  library  used  by  30  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, a  reasonable  minimum? 

Is  the  annual  circulation  of  books  5  times  the 
population  of  the  city? 
Children's  Work  (building  for  the  future) 

Is  there  a  children's  librarian  with  special  train- 
ing? 

A  special  reading-room  with  low  tables  and 
shelves  ? 

A  well-selected,  adequate  collection  of  children's 
books  ? 

Is  work  correlated  with  that  of  schools? 
Adult  Education 

Does  your  library  make  an  organized  effort  to 
aid  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls  out 
of  school  in  planning  courses  of  reading  for 


self -education? 
Book  Stock 

Is  collection  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity? 
Is  it  kept  up  by  frequent  buying? 
Quarters 

Is  library  centrally  situated?     In  good  repair? 

Clean  ?    Attractive  ? 
Are  reading-room  and  book  space  adequate? 
Staff 

Is   service  gladly  or   grudgingly  given? 
Have  librarian  and  assistants  had  as  much  gen- 
eral education  as  teachers  must  have? 
What    professional    library   training    have    they 

had? 
Are  salaries  sufficient  for  good  service? 
Are  they  comparable  with  school  salaries? 
Income 

Does  tax  levy  average  $1  per  capita,  a  reasonable 

standard  ? 
Is  there  other  revenue? 
Government 
Who  are  your  library  trustees? 
Are  they  interested  in  library  progress? 
Sources  of  Information 
Your  librarian  and  trustees 
Your  State  Library  or  Library  Commission  (for 
laws,  standards,  comparisons) 
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Bituminous  Pavements  in  Wellington, 

New  Zealand 


By  K.  E.  Luke 

Inspecting  Engineer,  Wellington,  N.  Z. 


WELLINGTON  claims  to  be  the  first 
local  body  in  New  Zealand  to  con- 
struct asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
with  residual  asphalt.  Its  paving  developments 
have  been  watched  with  considerable  interest 
by  all  local  bodies  throughout  New  Zealand. 
The  late  City  Engineer,  W.  H.  Morton,  after 
a  world's  tour  in  19 19,  recommended  to  the 
Wellington  City  Council  the  adoption  of  the 
asphaltic  concrete  type  of  pavement.  During 
1922  and  1923  some  32,000  square  yards  of 
pavement  of  various  thicknesses  were  laid  on 
certain  city  streets.  These  pavements  were 
constructed  on  existing  macadam  surfaces  and 
consisted  either  of  a  2-inch  black  base  with  a 
1 5^ -inch  top  course  and  seal  coat,  or  a  3-inch 
black  base  with  2-inch  top  course  and  seal  coat, 
according  to  the  class  of  traffic  using  these 
streets. 

Since  the  time  of  construction  not  one  penny 
has  been  spent  on  maintenance  costs.  The 
whole  of  the  material  for  this  work  was  han- 


dled by  a  small  tar  macadam  mixing  plant 
converted  for  dealing  with  the  finer  materials 
required  for  hot  mix' bituminous  paving.  This 
type  of  paving  was  giving  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  in  July,  1923.  a  large  Cummer  pav- 
ing plant  was  imported  from  America,  and 
paving  operations  with  this  machine  were 
commenced  on  December  22,  1923. 

For  many  years  past  the  only  arterial  road 
into  Wellington  from  the  north  had  given  the 
neighboring  local  bodies  and  the  Wellington 
City  Council  considerable  trouble  owing  to  the 
extremely  heavy  maintenance  cost  of  the  mac- 
adam surface.  This  100-foot  roadway,  known 
as  the  Hutt  Road,  is  5^  miles  long  and  car- 
ries a  traffic  varying  from  ordinary  touring 
cars  to  heavy  industrial  vehicles  at  an  aver- 
age of  200  per  hour. 

Public  tenders  were  called  for  in  August, 
1923,  for  the  construction  of  a  24-foot  asphalt 
pavement  in  the  center  of  this  roadway  for 
the   full  S%   miles.     Owing  to  the  fact  that 


BUILDING  ONE  OF  THE  NEW  ASPHALT  BOADS  IN  WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND 
This  picture  shows  the  Canuuer  paving  plant  located  at  the  midpoint  of  the  pavement  and  one  and  a  half  miles 

from  the  quarries 
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LAYING  THE   BLACK   BASE    FOUNDATION  OF  A  NEW  ASPHALT  ROAD  IN  WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND 


the  Paving  Department  already  had  a  paving 
plant  in  order,  instructions  were  given  that 
the  Department  should  submit  a  tender  with 
the  public  tenders.  The  lowest  tender  sub- 
mitted was  by  the  Department  at  lo  shillings 
per  square  yard,  the  highest  tender  reaching 
14  shillings  per  square  yard.  The  Depart- 
ment's tender  was  accepted. 

The  pavement  as  constructed  consists  of  a 
total  width  of  24  feet  of  a  total  thickness  of 
43/2  inches.  The  construction  was  of  two- 
course  thickness,  consisting  of  a  25^ -inch 
black  base  course  and  a  2-inch  top  course 
with  a  final  seal  coat  treatment  of  asphaltum 
and  quarry  chips.  The  pavement  was  laid  in 
the  center  of  the  roadway,  leaving  a  macadam 
surface  on  each  side  for  slow-moving  traffic. 
The  edges  of  the  pavement  are  not  protected, 
but  the  macadam  surface  is  backed  up  against 
the  pavement  except  where  this  roadway 
passes  through  two  small  townships.  These 
two  areas  of  the  pavement  are  edged  with 
concrete  curbing.  The  graded  aggregate  used 
in  the  base  course  consisted  of  quarry  crushed 
metal  graded  from  ^-inch  down  to  j4-irich 
metal  with  graded  sand.  The  top  course 
aggregate  consisted  of  ^-inch  metal  graded 
to  8-mesh  metal  with  graded  sand  and  filler. 


Paving  operations  commenced  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1923,  and  the  work  was  completed 
on  May  22,  1924.  Allowing  for  certain  wet 
weather  and  holidays  when  paving  work  was 
not  carried  out,  the  total  area  of  78,728  square 
yards  of  pavement  was  constructed  in  no 
working  days,  an  average  of  over  700  square 
yards  of  pavement  4^2  inches  thick  per  day. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  pavement  was  12 
shillings,  65^  pence  per  square  yard,  while 
the  cost  of  building  up  the  haunches  against 
the  edges,  and  all  overhead  charges,  brought 
the  total  cost  to  9  shillings,  85^  pence  p>er 
square  yard,  or  3^  pence  per  square  yard 
lower  than  the  tendered  price  of  10  shillings 
per  square  yard.  The  pavement  was  put  down 
on  the  existing  macadam  surface,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  stretches  when  regrad- 
ing  was  necessary.  This  pavement,  after 
carrying  the  traffic  for  the  last  three  months, 
has  a  splendid  appearance  and,  needless  to 
say,  there  has  been  no  maintenance  cost  to 
date.  The  successful  completion  of  the  work 
has  brought  together  representatives  of  all 
adjacent  local  bodies  and  a  paving  scheme  of 
some  36  miles  of  pavement  has  been  proposed, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  paving 
program  will  be  put  into  eflfect. 


WOMAN    SUCCEEDS    HER   HUSBAND    AS    MAYOR 
Wilmington,    N.    C,    has    the   distinction    of   being   the    first    municipality   in    North   Carolina    to 
appoint  a  woman  as  mayor,  Mrs.    Catherine  Cowan  having  been  chosen   by  the   City  Commissioners  to 
succeed  her  husband,  James  S.  Cowan,  late  Mayor  of  Wilmington,  who  died  recently.     Mrs.  Cowan  will 
serve  for  the  duration  of  her  husband's  unexpired  term,  ending  in  June,  1925. 
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A  STREET  IN  GHENT,   BELGIUM 


The  Government  of  Belgian  Municipalities 

Uniformity  Combined  with  Flexibility  of  Initiative 

By   Thomas   Harrison   Reed 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Michigan 


THE  condition  of  real  political  freedom 
among  people  is  the  possession  of  sound 
and  active  institutions  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. Democracy  on  a  large  scale  can 
only  function  through  organization  so  elabo- 
rate as  to  afiford  little  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  the  individual  will.  In  a  great 
modern  state,  democracy  necessarily  acts 
spasmodically  and  indirectly,  while  in  the  local 
affairs  of  small  units  it  acts  much  more  con- 
stantly  and  directly — in  other  words,  more 
really  lives.  To  concentrate  the  direction  of 
all  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authori- 
ties not  only  destroys  local  political  life  but 
makes  national  political  life  more  complex  and 
difficult.  Hence  Lammenais'  celebrated  phrase, 
"Centralization  is  apoplexy  at  the  center  and 
paralysis  at  the  extremities."  Happily,  Bel- 
gium possesses  autonomous  local  institutions 
of  great  vitality.  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
provinces  and  communes  have  by  law  a  some- 
what larger  competence  and  greater  freedom 
from  administrative  interference  than  the  de- 
partments and  communes  of  France.  The 
significant  fact  is  that  they  have  an  ancient 


and  living  tradition  of  self-government  which 
is  lacking  in  the  corresponding  French  units, 
and  practice  an  independence  which  quite  out- 
runs the  limitations  of  the  law. 

The  Communes  and  Their  Powers 

The  2,630  communes  which  cover  the  whole 
territory  of  Belgium  are  no  more  or  less  than 
its  historic  communities.  Their  boundaries 
are  irregular,  and  they  differ  vastly  in  extent 
and  population.  They  are  all,  however,  gov- 
erned in  accordance  with  a  single  law.  This 
principle  of  uniformity  is  characteristic  of 
European  municipal  legislation.  At  first  sight 
it  may  appear  to  the  American  reader  un- 
reasonable to  provide  one  frame  of  govern- 
ment for  a  Limbourg  village  of  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants  and  for  Antwerp  with  as 
many  thousands.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  municipal  organization;  the  number  of 
councilors  and  echevins  and  the  salaries  of  the 
principal  officers  are  made  to  vary  with  the 
population,  while  power  is  given  to  each  com- 
munal council  "to  regulate  all  that  which  is 
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of  communal  interest,"  subject  in  certain  cases 
to  the  approval  of  the  Permanent  Deputation.* 
Flexibility  and  scope  for  municipal  initiative 
far  greater  than  that  enjoyed  by  most  Amer- 
ican cities  are  thus  secured  to  even  the  small- 
est Belgian  commune,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  public  is  amply  safeguarded  against  their 
abuse.  At  its  best  this  system  may  well  be 
superior  to  the  Anglo-American  method  of 
controlling  local  authorities  by  the  minute 
prescriptions  of  the  legislature,  somewhat 
negatively  enforced  by  the  courts.  Of  course 
the  merit  of  the  system  in  practice  depends 
upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  central  and  pro- 
vincial authorities  exercise  their  powers  of 
supervision.  There  is  ample  testimony  that  in 
Belgium  this  spirit  is  a  liberal  one.  The  com- 
munes have  been  allowed  to  use  the  widest 
discretion  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 

The  Communal  Council 

Each  commune  possesses  a  representative 
legislative  body — the  Communal  Council — 
varying  from  nine  to  forty-five  members  ac- 
cording to  population,  except  that  Brussels 
has  had,  since  the  annexations  of  1921,  fifty 
members.  They  are  all  elected  once  in  six 
years  on  a  general  ticket  for  the  whole  com- 
mune, except,  again,  in  the  case  of  Brussels, 
where  thirty-nine  are  chosen  from  the  old  city 
and  eleven  from  the  annexed  territory.  In 
these  communal  elections  women  vote  on  the 
same  terms  as  men.  To  be  elected,  one  must 
be  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  a  resident  of 
the  commune.  In  communes  of  less  than  700 
population,  however,  one-third  of  the  council 
may  be  non-residents.  The  number  of  signa- 
tures required  for  nomination  varies  from  5 
in  communes  having  500  inhabitants  or  less, 
to  TOO  in  communes  having  20,000  or  more.  In 
general,  the  machinery  of  elections  is  the  same 
as  that  for  national  elections,  except  that  the 
system  of  proportional  representation  differs 
in  certain  important  details. 

The  Council  has  jurisdiction  over  everything 
of  communal  interest  .  .  .  and  is  left  free 
to  determine  its  own  competence,  provided  it 
violates  no  law  in  so  doing.  The  powers  of 
the  Council  embrace  all  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  a  municipality,  such  as  the  admin- 
istration of  communal  property,  the  mainte- 
nance of  streets,  parks,  and  sewers,  poor  re- 
lief, public  health,  and  all  sorts  of  kindred 
services,  transportation,  markets,  fairs,  and 
slaughter-houses.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  no 
limit  to  the  services  which  a  commune  may 

_  'A  body  of  six  members,   to  be  found  in  each  of  the 
nine  provinces  of  Belgium,  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil   from    among    its    own    number    and    having   many    and 
diverse   functions. 


establish  for  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants. 
Water,  gas  and  electricity  are  commonly  sup- 
plied by  municipal  enterprise.  Only  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  official  reports  of  the  com- 
munes can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
and  variety  of  their  activities.  Cemeteries, 
museums  of  all  kinds,  libraries,  baths,  wash- 
houses,  abattoirs,  theaters,  opera  houses,  pub- 
lic lecture  courses,  pawnshops,  information 
bureaus  for  tourists,  bill-posting  services, 
canals,  docks,  are  some  of  them.  One  city, 
Liege,  has  a  municipal  tramway  system.  Pri- 
mary education  is  a  function  which  the  com- 
mune must  supply  by  establishing  or  adopt- 
ing schools.  In  addition,  many  of  the  larger 
communes  have  established  middle  and  voca- 
tional schools,  the  number  and  scope  of  the 
latter  being  in  some  instances  truly  re- 
markable. 

With  regard  to  all  the  foregoing  matters  the 
Communal  Council  plays  the  same  part  as  the 
Parliament  in  national  affairs.  It  settles  the 
policy  of  the  commune,  votes  the  annual  budg- 
et and  all  loans  and  taxes,  and  makes  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
communal  administration.  Furthermore,  it 
possesses  the  power,  always  accorded  to  Amer- 
ican city  councils,  but  which  in  France  be- 
longs to  the  maire,  of  adopting  police  regula- 
tions. These  must  not  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  general  or  pro- 
vincial administration.  They  relate  especially 
to  the  preservation  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
safety  in  streets  and  other  public  places,  in- 
cluding cafes  and  theaters,-  the  use  of  proper 
weights  and  measures,  the  cleanliness  of  food 
products  offered  for  sale,  the  prevention  and 
mitigation  of  public  calamities,  such  as  fires, 
epidemics,  etc.,  the  restraint  of  insane  per- 
sons and  ferocious  animals.  Penalties  for 
the  violation  of  communal  regulations  are 
enforced  by  the  tribunal  of  simple  police  and 
may  consist  of  one  to  seven  days  in  prison  or 
one  to  twenty-five  francs  fine  or  both.  The 
Council  is  also  charged  with  certain  duties 
essentially  executive  in  their  nature,  such  as 
accepting  or  refusing  gifts  or  bequests,  and 
the  appointment,  discipline  and  removal  of 
communal  oflSicers,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  power 
has  not  been  delegated  to  the  echevinal  college. 

The  Burgomaster  and  Echevins 

The  burgomaster  (bourgmestre)  is  ap- 
pointed for  six  years,  nominally  by  the  king, 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Municipal 
Council.  He  may,  however,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Permanent  Deputation,  be  chosen  among 
the  citizens  of  the  commune  who  are  twenty 
five  years  of  age  or  more.     As  a  matter  of 
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practice,  however,  the  central  authorities  are 
not  entirely  free  in  their  choice  of  burgo- 
masters. In  the  first  place,  reappointment  is 
the  rule.  Secondly,  it  frequently  happens  that 
some  member  of  the  Communal  Council  occu- 
pies a  position  of  such  prestige  and  influence 
that  the  government  cannot  ignore  his  claims. 
For  example.  Burgomaster  Max  of  Brussels, 
fresh  from  his  German  prison,  to  v^hich  devo- 
tion to  the  rights  of  his  people  had  condemned 
him,  was  an  inevitable  choice.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  a  new  burgomaster  it  is  the  custom  to 
consult  officially  the  Communal  Council,  and 
its  nominee  is  usually  promptly  appointed. 
There  have  been  in  years  gone  by  some  marked 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  the  case 
of  councils  with  Socialist  majorities.  Where, 
as  is  often  the  case  nowadays,  the  Council  is 
divided  between  the  three  parties,  with  a 
majority  for  none,  the  government  may  play 
a  decisive  role  in  the  choice  of  a  burgomaster. 
The  respect  for  local  sentiment,  however,  is 
such  that  when  it  has  been  unmistakably  ex- 
pressed, the  central  authorities  lend  it  an  at- 
tentive ear. 

The  echevins  are  elected  for  six  years  by 
the  Council  from  its  own  number.  Their  num- 
ber varies  with  the  population: 

2  in  communes  of  less  than  10,000 

3  in  communes  of  10,000  to  20,000 

4  in  communes  of  20,000  to  50,000 

5  in  communes  of  50,000  to  150,000 

6  in  communes  of  more  than  150,000 

The  burgomaster  and  echevins  are  paid 
salaries  fixed  by  the  Permanent  Deputation 
on  the  motion  of  the  Communal  Council.  In 
the  larger  communes  these  salaries  are,  judged 
by  Belgian  standards,  considerable.  Women 
are  eligible  for  the  positions  of  burgomaster 
and  echevin,  but  if  married  must  have  their 
husbands'  consent. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  commune 
as  a  unit  of  local  self-government  is  vested  in 
the  college  of  burgomaster  and  echevins.  In 
law  the  powers  belong  to  the  body  as  such. 
The  larger  cities,  however,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  apportion  the  task  of  supervising 
the  services  of  the  city  among  the  members. 
The  burgomaster  presides  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  college  and  in  case  of  tie  his  voice 
may  be  decisive.  Aside  from  this,  his  legal 
authority  is  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
member.  He  is,  however,  generally  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  college  and  council, 
if  not  of  the  community.  In  the  smaller  places 
he  is  apt  to  be  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
communal  government.  In  the  larger  com- 
munes the  individual  echevins  have  the  advan- 
tage of  an  independent  sphere  of  duty.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  burgomasters  of  the  great 


cities  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  in- 
fluential men  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  often 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives 
and  play  leading  parts  on  the  stage  of  na- 
tional politics.  The  burgomaster's  position  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  one  field 
of  municipal  administration  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  him.  The  Communal  Law 
charges  him  alone  with  the  duty,  usually 
assigned  to  the  mayor  of  an  American  city, 
of  carrying  out  all  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the 
central  and  provincial  governments,  except 
those  laws  the  enforcement  of  which  is 
specifically  attributed  to  the  college  or  the 
Council.  In  addition  he  is  specifically  charged 
with  the  execution  of  police  laws  and  regula- 
tions. He  commands  the  officers  and  agents 
of  the  communal  police.  He  may,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  discipline,  suspend  them,  even  when, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  commissaire,  the  power 
of  appointment  and  removal  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  assistant  commis- 
saires,  to  the  Council.  The  Council  has  no 
authority  over  him  even  in  the  execution  of 
its  own  police  regulations.  In  time  of  emer- 
gency he  can  make  temporary  regulations 
valid  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 
He  alone  of  all  city  officials  can  call  for  the 
assistance  of  the  military. 

The  Use  of  Unpaid  Commissions 

Very  wide  use  is  made  in  Belgian  cities  of 
the  gratuitous  service  of  public-spirited  citi- 
zens in  the  management  of  numerous  under- 
takings, especially  for  poor  relief,  hospitals, 
vocational  schools,  theaters,  orchestras,  etc. 
We  may  take  the  administration  of  institu- 
tional and  other  charities  of  Brussels  as  a 
well-developed  example  of  this  method  of  ad- 
ministration. Several  large  hospitals  and 
many  other  charitable  activities  of  the  capital 
are  grouped  under  the  control  of  a  general 
council  of  ten  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
munal Council  from  two  double  lists  of  candi- 
dates submitted  by  the  general  council  itself 
and  the  echevins.  The  term  is  five  years.  The 
Communal  Council  controls  its  appointees  by 
the  adoption  of  a  detailed  budget,  but  other- 
wise leaves  them  rather  a  free  hand.  Its 
power  of  approving  appointments  is  exercised 
only  in  the  case  of  the  "receiver,"  who  handles 
large  sums  of  money.  The  supervision  which 
the  echevins  might  exercise  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
attempted.  The  general  council  has  no  execu- 
tive head.  It  appoints  a  secretary  who  is  the 
intermediary  between  it  and  all  subordinate 
branches  of  the  administration.  It  meets  twice 
a  week  from  January  to  April  and  once  a 
week  from  May  to  December.    The  volume  of 
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business  to  be  transacted  is  enormous. 

Professor  Errera  describes  the  secretary  as 
the  "polebolt"  of  the  administration.  He  is 
appointed,  suspended  or  removed  by  the  Com- 
munal Council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Permanent  Deputation.  His  functions  are 
not  unlike  the  combined  duties  of  an  Ameri- 
can city  clerk  and  a  city  attorney.  He  is  in 
most  of  the  larger  communes  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession.  In  the  smaller  villages 
the  place  frequently  falls  to  the  schoolmaster. 
It  is  in  these  smaller  communes,  where  a 
burgomaster  little  acquainted  with  administra- 
tion is  in  need  of  a  guide,  that  his  power  is 
relatively  greatest.  In  the  larger  communes, 
however,  he  is  often  a  man  of  great  distinc- 
tion. He  never,  of  course,  bulks  quite  so 
large  as  the  English  town  clerk,  who  owes  his 
extreme  importance  to  the  absence  of  any  gen- 
eral executive  authority  outside  the  Council 
itself. 

There  is  also  in  each  commune  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  Council.  He  is  at  once  col- 
lector, treasurer  and  controller.  There  are  in 
many  communes  commissaires  of  police  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown  from  a  list  of  two  names 
submitted  by  the  Communal  Council,  to  which 
list  the  burgomaster  may  add  one.  These  offi- 
cers— there  may  be  several  in  a  large  city — 
have  important  executive  police  duties.  They 
are  also  charged  with  the  representation  of 
public  interests  as  prosecutors  before  tribunals 
of  simple  police,  and  with  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigation of  persons  accused  of  crime. 

What  Are  the  Results? 

Such  superficial  observation  as  a  stranger 
can  make  in  a  few  months'  sojourn  does  not 
lead  to  superlative  praise  of  city  administra- 
tion. It  is  generally  reputed  to  be  honest,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  quid  pro  quos  of  politics 
are  dishonesty.  There  is  a  tendency  to  the 
multiplication  of  functionaries  and  red  tape. 
A  simple  permit  de  sejour  may  be  forthcoming 
only  weeks  or  even  months  after  the  law-abid- 
ing foreigner  has  applied  for  it.  Refuse  col- 
lection is  the  same  untidy  affair  as  it  is  most 
often  in  America.  Traffic  runs  wild  in  the 
streets  and  only  the  small  number  of  automo- 
tive vehicles  prevents  a  general  massacre.  The 
streets,  however,  most  of  which  are  paved  with 
stone  blocks,  are  kept  tolerably  clean  by  hand- 
broom  methods.  Their  fire  departments,  much 
inferior  in  personnel  and  equipment  to  ours, 
are  adequate  to  the  small  number  of  fires. 
The  public  health  service,  which  the  stranger 
does  not  see  at  all,  offers  through  its  magnif- 
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icent  vital  statistics  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  efficiency — a  low  death-rate.  The 
death-rate  per  i,ooo  in  Brussels  for  1920  was 
13,  and  the  average  of  the  communes  of 
Greater  Brussels  was  13.3,  and  in  one  of  the 
largest.  Saint  Gilles,  fell  below  9.  The  com- 
munal business  enterprises  generally  show  a 
profit,  after  allowing  for  amortization, 
depreciation,  etc.,  but  after  also  making  a  lib- 
eral charge  for  the  water,  gas,  electricity,  etc., 
used  by  the  commune  itself.  Streets  are  well 
lighted,  the  great  thoroughfares  by  electricity, 
minor  streets  by  gas.  Life  and  property  are 
safe.  While  Belgian  city  government  is  never 
as  bad  as  American  city  government  at  its 
worst,  and  while  it  almost  always  excels  in 
the  variety  of  its  services  to  the  public,  the 
vigor  and  success  with  which  the  citizens 
prosecute  the  essential  work  of  a  city  govern- 
ment can  scarcely  be  said  to  equal  the  best 
American  examples. 

Acknowledgment. — The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  re- 
printed by  permission  from  Professor  Reed  9  new  book  aa 
"Government  and  Politics  in  Belgium,"  published  by  the 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  The 
book  is  reviewed  briefly  in  the  department  of  Municipal 
and  Civic  Publications,  page  449  of  the  April.  1924,  issue 
cf  The  American  City. 
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Snow  Removal  on  Highways 

Organization,  Methods  and  Equipment 

By  Edward  E.  Reed 

Assistant  State  Highway  Engineer  of  New  Jersey 


SNOW-REMOVAL  work  in  New  Jersey 
was  first  considered  in  the  winter  of  1917- 
191 8,  when  this  country  was  at  war.  The 
purpose  at  that  time  was  to  keep  certain  roads 
open  to  traffic  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
truck  convoys  going  from  inland  points  to  the 
seaboard  for  shipment  to  France.  There  was 
very  little  snow  during  that  year  and  very  little 
was  accomplished.  Some  work  was  done  on  a 
small  scale  during  the  winter  of  1918-1919  and 
the  winter  of  1919-1920.  The  real  organization 
was  first  effected  in  the  winter  of  1920-1921, 
and  last  winter  made  the  fourth  year  for  this 
intensive  work  in  New  Jersey. 

The  state  comprises  an  area  of  8,224  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  3,155,900.  While  it 
is  a  small  state,  it  is  thickly  populated  and  its 
roads  form  important  connecting  links  be- 
tween New  York  and  Philadelphia.  In  addi- 
tion, the  state  is  primarily  a  manufacturing 
or  industrial  state,  and  considerable  truck  traf- 
fic passes  over  its  highways.  The  total  highway 
mileage  exclusive  of  city  and  borough  streets 
is  17,120.  The  state  highway  system  comprises 
J2(i  miles,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
highway  mileage  in  the  state.  The  roads  in 
this  system,  however,  are  important  interstate 
and  intrastate  routes.  Motor  truck  transpor- 
tation is  carried  on  over  these  roads  during  the 
winter  and  summer.    It  was  therefore  consid- 


ered necessary  in  rendering  proper  highway 
service  to  the  public  that  these  highways  should 
be  kept  open  at  all  times  so  that  the  loads 
could  be  moved  with  regularity  and  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
snow-removal  organization  was  developed. 

Organization  for  Snow  Removal 

The  organization  is  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral headings,  the  Office  and  Field  Forces.  The 
Office  Force  consists  of  a  day  and  night  force, 
each  being  on  duty  for  12  hours  if  necessary, 
and  is  subdivided  into  representatives  of  the 
Administration,  Maintenance  and  Equipment 
Divisions.  The  duties  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Administration  Division  are  to  provide 
telephone  service,  elevator  service,  and  heat 
during  the  "wee  sma'  hours"  when  there  is 
usually  not  much  of  this  available.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Maintenance  and  Equipment 
Divisions  keep  in  touch  with  their  forces  in 
the  fields. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Office  Force  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  for  advance  information  of  the  ap- 
proach of  heavy  storms.  New  Jersey,  how- 
ever, is  situated  in  that  latitude  where  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  in  advance  whether  a  storm  will 
bring  rain  or  snow.  To  overcome  this  feature, 
our  Field  Forces  telephone  to  the  Central  Of- 
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fice  if  it  begins  snowing  before  they  hear  from 
headquarters.  The  office  organization  is  im- 
mediately assembled  and  contact  is  made  with 
the  different  sections  of  the  state  in  order  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  storm. 

The  Field  Forces  are  subdivided  into  the 
contractors'  forces,  State  Highway  Mainte- 
nance Forces  and  State  Highway  Equipment 
Forces.  For  snow-removal  work  the  state 
highways  are  divided  into  sections  approxi- 
mately 12  miles  in  length.  For  last  year  there 
were  59  such  sections,  47  of  which  were  as- 
signed to  contractors  and  12  handled  by 
Maintenance  Forces. 

A  map  is  prepared  showing  the  sections 
which  are  to  he  opened  by  contractors'  forces 
and  the  Maintenance  Forces,  the  name  of  each 
contractor  appearing  on  these  sections.  After 
these  sections  have  been  assigned,  a  confer- 
ence is  held  between  the  contractors  to  discuss 
rates  of  pay  and  methods  of  operation  which 
have  come  up  in  previous  years,  to  govern 
which  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  rules  and  regu- 
lations that  will  be  agreeable  to  both  the  con- 
tractors and  the  Highway  Department. 

A  questionnaire  is  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  each  contractor,  giving  the  number  of  the 
state  highway  route  and  the  terminal  points  of 
his  section,  and  the  numbers  of  the  trucks  as- 
signed to  him.  He  returns  this  questionnaire, 
giving  the  correct  name  of  the  company,  the 
name  of  his  superintendent,  and  the  telephone 
numbers  of  the  garage  where  the  trucks  are 
stored  and  where  his  representatives  may  be 
reached  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  Sun- 
day or  holidays.  A  chart  is  made  giving  all  of 
this  information  for  ready  reference. 

The  equipment  used  on  the  contractors'  sec- 


tions consists  of  trucks  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  war  surplus  material. 
These  trucks  are  used  by  the  Maintenance 
Forces  for  repair  and  maintenance  work. 
When  this  work  is  completed,  they  are  sent  to 
the  Fernwood  service  station,  which  is  a  large 
garage  and  machine  shop  located  near  Tren- 
ton, where  they  are  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  put  in  good  condition  for  snow-removal 
work.  The  scraper  blades  or  snow-plows  are 
attached  and  these  trucks  are  forwarded  to 
garages  in  different  parts  of  the  state  located 
at  points  convenient  to  the  different  sections. 
The  garages  are  selected  by  the  contractors 
and  representatives  of  the  Highway  Depart- 
ment. , 

There  are  three  trucks  assigned  to  each  sec- 
tion. They  are  Nash  Quads,  Macks,  Rikers, 
Heavy  Aviations,  F.  W.  D.'s  and  Packards. 
The  equipment  is  kept  in  heated  storage  with 
the  snow-plows  attached  and  the  trucks  are 
filled  with  ballast  and  jacked  up  to  relieve  the 
springs  of  the  weight.  This  is  done  so  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  getting  out  on  the 
work  when  the  snow  call  is  issued. 

The  contractor  is  required  to  have  three  men 
on  each  truck,  two  drivers  and  one  helper. 
This  is  necessary  because  when  they  start  out 
in  a  storm,  they  may  have  to  be  out  16  or  24 
hours,  and  this  is  entirely  too  long  a  shift  for 
one  man  to  serve  without  relief.  With  the  men 
on  the  truck,  there  is  always  relief  available 
without  holding  up  the  equipment  for  one  of 
the  crew.  The  contractor  has  a  superintendent 
in  charge  of  this  work,  and  the  men  he  employs 
are  usually  the  men  that  he  keeps  during  the 
winter  in  order  to  hold  his  organization  to- 
gether. 
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The  twelve  sections  handled  by  Mainte- 
nance Forces  are  generally  gravel  roads  that 
have  not  yet  been  reconstructed,  and  the 
equipment  which  is  used  for  gravel  mainte- 
nance work  is  used  for  snow-removal  pur- 
poses. This  consists  of  a  3-  or  5-ton  crawler 
tractor  and  scrapers  on  each  section. 

In  addition  to  the  contractor's  forces,  the 
Maintenance  Division  assigns  one  of  its  fore- 
men to  each  section.  The  duties  of  the  main- 
tenance foreman  are  to  assist  the  contractor 
and  cooperate  with  him  to  open  the  road  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  also  keeps  in  touch  by 
telephone  with  the  Trenton  office  and  advises 
of  the  progress  being  made  by  the  Field 
Forces.  The  Equipment  Division  also  as- 
signs a  mechanic  to  each  of  the  contractors' 
sections  and  Maintenance  Division  sections. 
The  duties  of  the  mechanic  are  to  see  that  the 
equipment  is  kept  in  proper  working  order 
and  to  make  any  adjustments  or  repairs  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  constant  use. 

When  the  Snow  Call  Conies 

This  entire  organization  is  handled  from  the 
Trenton  office.  If  the  information  received 
from  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  of 
a  definite  nature,  a  snow  call  is  issued.  If  no 
information  is  obtained  from  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau in  advance  of  a  snow-storm,  field  repre- 
sentatives keep  in  touch  with  headquarters  if 
it  begins  snowing.  If  it  is  apparent  that  the 
snow  will  result  in  a  fall  of  2  inches  or  more, 
a  snow  call  is  issued  and  the  contractor  is  no- 
tified to  call  his  organization  together  at  the 
garage  where  the  trucks  are  stored  for  his 
section. 

A  record  is  made  in  the  Trenton  office  of 
the  time  of  this  call.  The  contractor  then  calls 
back  when  his  organization  is  together,  but  he 
is  not  authorized  to  go  out  on  the  road  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  snow  is  of  such  a 
depth  as  to  warrant  removal. 

The  three  trucks  travel  together  up  one  side 
of  the  road  in  echelon,  pushing  the  snow  out  to 
the  side  as  far  as  possible.  A  trip  is  made  to 
the  end  of  the  section,  and  then  a  return  trip 
is  made  on  the  other  half  of  the  road  in  the 
same  manner.  The  purpose  is  to  push  the  snow 
back  far  enough  so  that  subsequent  snows 
will  not  restrict  traffic  to  less  than  two  lanes. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  call  out  the  or- 
ganization and  have  it  ready  so  that  the  snow 
can  be  removed  when  approximately  2  inches 
in  depth  and  have  the  outfits  continue  removing 
the  snow  throughout  the  storm.  It  would  not 
be  eflFective  if  we  were  to  wait  until  the  snow 
had  stopped  before  starting  out, 

When  the  outfits  have  cleared  the  road,  a 


representative  calls  the  Trenton  office  and  re- 
ports this  fact.  He  is  then  authorized  to  dis- 
band his  forces,  or  if  we  have  information  of 
the  approach  of  another  storm,  he  is  told  to 
hold  his  forces  in  readiness.  When  an  outfit 
is  finally  called  off,  a  record  is  made  in  the  of- 
fice so  that  when  bills  are  presented  they  can 
be  checked  with  this  record.  A  contractor 
presents  his  bills  for  snow-removal  work  after 
each  storm. 

This  work  done  by  the  contractors  is  not 
done  by  contract  but  by  force  account,  and  the 
rates  paid  are  previously  agreed  to  by  the 
Highway  Department  and  the  contractors. 
The  bills  for  the  monthly  storage  for  the 
trucks,  which  range  from  $10  to  $20  per 
month  per  truck,  are  paid  directly  by  the  State 
Highway  Department  to  the  garage  owner  on 
presentation  of  the  bills  in  proper  form.  No 
hand  shovelers  are  permitted  without  first  hav- 
ing the  request  O.  K.'d  by  the  Trenton  office, 
and  these  are  used  only  in  cases  of  emergency 
where  blizzards  are  encountered.  Maintenance 
Forces  open  the  drainage  ditches  and  struc- 
tures as  part  of  their  regular  duties  after  the 
road  is  opened. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  mentioned 
above,  for  general  emergency  purposes  we  have 
six  lo-ton  crawler  tractors  equipped  with  V- 
type  locomotive  plows  stationed  at  certain 
strategic  points  throughout  the  state. 

During  the  winter  of  1922-1923  snow  fell  on 
44  different  occasions.  On  16  of  these  occa- 
sions it  was  necessary  to  do  snow-removal 
work.  Twenty-two,  or  just  one-half,  were  re- 
corded as  traces,  that  is  less  than  i/io  of  an 
inch  fell  and  snow-removal  work  was  not 
necessary. 

The  depth  of  the  snowfall  varied  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  In  the  northern  part,  such 
as  Sussex  County,  the  total  snowfall  was  61 
inches.  The  last  snowfall  recorded  was  15.7 
inches  at  Sandy  Hook.  The  average  total  for 
the  entire  state  was  44.7  inches. 

The  length  of  the  state  highways  under  snow 
removal  during  the  winter  of  1922-1923  was 
698  miles.  The  total  cost  of  this  work  was 
$223,908.76.  The  average  cost  per  mile  was 
$321,  and  the  average  cost  per  inch  per  mile 
was  approximately  $7. 

The  snow-removal  work  done  by  the  state 
has  influenced  the  various  counties,  and  most 
of  the  counties  in  the  state  now  have  a  snow- 
removal  organization  and  follow  methods  simi- 
lar to  those  followed  by  the  State  Highway 
Department,  the  idea  being  to  get  out  on  the 
work  during  the  storm  and  to  keep  ahead  of  it. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation,   Chicago,   1924. 
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Protection  of  Small  Water-Supplies  Used 

by  Railroads 

By  O.  E.  BrowneU 

Assistant  Engineer,  Division  of  Sanitation,  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health 


MANY  of  the  underground  water-supplies 
used  by  the  railroads  in  Minnesota  for 
supplying  water  to  cars  for  drinking 
and  culinary  purposes  are  obtained  from  wells 
equipped  with  pumps  of  the  simple  hand- 
operated  type  similar  to  those  commonly 
found  on  farms  and  at  isolated  residences. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in 
maintaining  the  bacteriological  standards  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health,  for 
drinking  water  from  this  type  of  water-sup- 
ply; whereas  the  bacteriological  condition  of 
water  from  the  larger  installations,  when  they 
are  properly  located  and  constructed,  has  been 
satisfactory  year  after  year.  The  more  satis- 
factory bacteriological  results  which  are  gen- 
erally obtained  from  the  larger  supplies  are 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heavier 
pumping  equipment  fastened  to  solid  concrete 
foundations  is  more  resistant  to  vibration  and 
wear  than  that  of  the  smaller  ones,  and,  con- 
sequently,  leaks   are   not    so   likely  to   occur. 
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riGURE       1.— SOME       DEFECTS       FBEQTTENTLY 
FOUND 


FIGURE  2. — PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED  DRILLED 
WELL 

The  larger  supplies  usually  have  daily  care 
and  maintenance,  whereas  in  the  smaller  sup- 
plies defects  are  often  neglected  until  after 
contamination  has  entered  the  system. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  entrance  of  a 
small  quantity  of  certain  non-pathogenic 
bacteria  into  a  supply  may  not  necessarily  be 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  drinking 
the  water;  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
these  organisms  in  the  water  is  an  indica- 
tion that  there  is  an  opening  in  the  system 
through  which  disease-producing  bacteria  may 
enter,  and  this  condition  must  be  considered 
unsatisfactory  and  dangerous.  Furthermore, 
the  opening  through  which  contamination 
enters  is  more  likely  to  become  larger  through 
continued  action  of  the  agent  producing  it. 
Any  opening  in  a  water-supply  which  permits 
contact  of  foreign  material  with  the  water 
by  a  direct  or  an  indirect  route  affords  a  pos- 
sibility for  contaminating  the  supply.  Ex- 
amples of  openings  through  which  small 
amounts    of    contaminated    water    may    enter 
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FIGURE    3. — PROPERLY    RECONSTRUCTED    DUG 
WELX, 

the  supply  are  worn-out  gaskets  at  the  base 
of  the  pump,  and  openings  around  the  pump 
rod  at  the  top  of  the  pump.  The  use  of 
wood  for  the  casings  and  covers  of  dug  wells, 
which    permits   surface    and    waste   water   to 
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FIGURE      4. — PROPERLY      CONSTRUCTED      DUG 
WELL 

enter  the  supply  through  cracks  and  knot- 
holes, is  another  means  by  which  water- 
supplies  are  sometimes  contaminated.  Priming 
is  a  dangerous  form  of  direct  contact,  as  the 
priming  water  may  be  polluted  and  so  con- 
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FIGURE  5. — PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED  BORED 
WELL 


FIGURE  6. — PROPERLY  CONSTRUCTED  DRIVEN 
WELL 
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taniinate  the  supply. 

Figure  i  illustrates  the  defects  mentioned 
above,  and  several  others  M^hich  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  contamination  of  water-sup- 
plies. 

The  safety  of  small  w^ater-supplies  depends 
upon  their  proper  location,  construction,  and 
maintenance.  The  following  general  prin- 
ciples govern  the  location  and  construction  of 
such  supplies :  ( i )  A  well  should  be  located 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  gross  pollution, 
such  as  privies,  cesspools,  sewers,  etc.  (50 
feet  is  considered  a  safe  distance  under  most 


Concrete   eover  jlofeed_ 
/»   drain   awuy  from 
fiumf}. 


noted  that  the  driven  wells  shown  by  Figures 
6  and  7  have  surface  construction  which  fol- 
lows the  same  general  principles  indicated 
for  properly  constructed  dug  wells  (see  Fig- 
ures 3  and  4).  It  is  considered  a  better  prin- 
ciple in  the  case  of  new  driven  wells  to  con- 
struct them  with  a  casing  large  enough  to 
receive  the  pump  cylinder  and  with  surface 
construction  similar  to  that  shown  for  the 
drilled  well  (Figure  2).  Figure  8  shows  a 
detail  of  pump  base  construction  which  may 
be  used  with  either  dug  or  drilled  wells  and 
which  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  contamina- 
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FIGURE    7. — PROPERLY    CONSTRUCTED    DRIVEN 
WELL 


FIGURE  8.- 


-DETAIL  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AT  BASE 
OF  PUMP 


conditions  found  in  Minnesota)  ;  it  should  be 
high  enough  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its 
being  flooded  with  surface  water,  and  the 
drainage,  either  natural  or  artificial,  should  be 
away  from  the  well  in  all  directions.  (2)  The 
construction  should  be  water-tight  for  a  depth 
of  at  least  5  feet  below  the  surface,  and  for 
a  greater  depth  if  possible,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  earth,  and  should  ex- 
tend above  the  surface  for  at  least  i  foot. 
Projection  above  the  surface,  overlapping 
covers  for  manhole  openings,  stuffing  boxes, 
etc.,  are  forms  of  construction  which  should 
be  provided  in  order  to  protect  these  supplies. 
Figures  2  to  7,  inclusive,  show  various  types 
of  wells  properly  constructed  so  as  to  protect 
the   water    against   pollution.     It    should   be 


tion  at  the  base  of  the  pump.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  casing  or  pipe  sleeve  projects 
up  into  the  pump  base  so  that  even  though 
leaks  should  occur  between  the  pump  stand 
and  the  pump  ase,  due  to  a  defective  gasket, 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  this  con- 
tamination to  enter  the  well.  Figure  9  illus- 
trates the  principle  of  the  overlapping  type 
of  manhole  cover  which  should  be  used  for 
all  such  openings  in  wells,  tanks,  and  reser- 
voirs on  a  water-supply  system. 

After  the  supply  has  been  properly  located 
and  constructed,  the  safety  of  the  water  de- 
pends upon  the  proper  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  supply.  The  persons  responsible 
for  these  supplies  should  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  careful  maintenance  which  is  neces- 
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sary  for  their  protection.  Periodic  inspections 
should  be  made  with  a  view  to  detecting  de- 
fects and  making  corrections  before  the  safety 
of  the  supply  becomes  menaced. 

Contamination  is  often  found  in  the  water 


from  wells  which  have  recently  been  con- 
structed, even  where  the  construction  work 
has  been  properly  carried  out,  unless  care  has 
been  taken  to  disinfect  the  well  and  pumping 
equipment  thoroughly  after  completing  the 
work.  Pollution  may  gain  access  to  a  supply 
when  the  system  is  opened  for  repair  work, 
at  which  time  parts  of  its  equipment  may  be- 
come infected  through  handling  or  contact 
with  foreign  material.  Water-supplies  should 
always  be  disinfected  following  new  construc- 
tion, or  repair  work,  in  order  to  remove  traces 
of  contamination  which  may  be  dangerous  or 
may  affect  the  results  of  subsequent  examina- 
tions of  the  water.  Disinfection  of  small 
water-supplies  can  usually  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  introducing  into  the  well  one  pound 
of  calcium  hypochlorite  (chlorinated  lime). 
Wherever  possible,  the  chemical  should  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
well  so  that  the  powder  will  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, thereby  permeating  the  supply.  If  neces- 
sary, the  chemical  may  be  mixed  with  5  gal- 
lons of  water  and  poured  through  some  open- 
ing where  it  will  drain  into  the  well.  The 
water  containing  the  chemical  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  well  for  a  period  of 
at  least  12  hours,  following  which  the  water 
should  be  pumped  to  waste  until  the  odor 
and  taste  of  the  chemical  have  practically  dis- 
appeared, 

AcKNOV/LEDGMENT. — From  Public  Health  Reports,  U.  S. 
Public  Health   Service,   Vol.   39,  No.   36,  1924. 


Collection  and  Disposal  of  Municipal 
Waste  in  Boston 

By  Edward  F.  Murphy 

Division  Engineer,  Sewer  and  Sanitary  Division,  Boston 


THE  question  of  the  disposal  of  man's  re- 
jected materials  started  at  the  time  when 
he  settled  down  in  community  life  and 
all  offensive  and  unclean  matter  became  a 
menace  to  health.  The  development  of  sani- 
tary science  in  the  problems  of  water-supply 
and  sewage  disposal  received  the  attention  of 
the  engineers,  and  the  masterly  way  in  which 
this  was  solved  brought  the  matter  of  refuse 
removal  into  prominence. 

England  was  really  the  first  country  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  some  scientific  study  as 
to  the  problem  of  waste  disposal,  and  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Germany  and  France.  Amer- 
ica, as  her  population  increased  and  her  cities 
became  congested,  was  obliged  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  older  countries.     In  1887  the 


first  real  agitation  was  started  in  America, 
and  reports  were  made  by  various  engineer- 
ing committees  and  health  associations. 

As  this  problem  of  collecting  and  disposing 
of  waste  matter  has  its  technical  side,  the 
engineering  advice  of  the  world  was  soon 
called  upon  to  take  charge  and  suggest  reme- 
dies. Many  reports  have  been  made,  and  in 
every  case  it  was  recommended  that  the  whole 
subject  be  placed  on  a  scientific  foundation. 

Municipal  refuse  materials  are,  as  one 
author  defined  them,  "the  solid  waste  mate- 
rials resulting  from  the  natural  activities  of 
a  community."  This  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing classes: 

Street  refuse,  such  as  street  sweepings,  snow, 
leaves,  etc. 
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Trade    refuse,    solid    waste    from    factories, 

stores,  etc. 
House    refuse,    ashes,    rubbish    from    houses, 

apartments,   etc. 
Garbage,  chiefly  food  waste 

The  collection  and  disposal  of  the  above- 
named  refuse  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
comfort  and  health  of  every  citizen  and  can 
be  solved  only  by  the  true  measure  of  effi- 
ciency wherein  municipal  cleanliness  and  civic 
pride  will  amply  repay  the  citizens  for  any 
reasonable  expenditure  of  the  public's  money. 

In  Boston,  as  in  all  other  large  cities  of 
America,  the  present  system  for  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  municipal  waste  is  the  result 
of  several  investigations  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  moment  only,  without  establishing  a 
definite  plan  or  policy.  A  regular  collection 
and  rapid  disposal  of  refuse  is  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  any  municipality.  This 
requires  sufficient  appropriations,  efficient 
organization,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  pub- 
lic. All  these  requisites  are  dependent  on  each 
other  to  obtain  any  degree  of  success. 

Efficient  service  in  the  collection  of  munic- 
ipal waste  can  be  obtained  by  two  methods, 
as  follows: 

1.  By  contract,  wherein  the  exact  work  is  speci- 
fied and  requirements  are  such  as  oblige  the  con- 
tractor to  furnish  the  desired  service. 

2.  By  municipal  forces,  where  the  city  con- 
ducts the  work  with  its  own  teams,  trucks,  etc., 
and  the  men  employed  on  the  work  are  paid 
directly  by  the  city. 

The  majority  of  cities  have  adopted  the 
latter  method  and  the  results  have  in  most 
cases  been  more  satisfactory.  Municipal 
operation  eliminates  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  to  obtain  the  largest  re- 
muneration possible  at  the  least  cost. 

To  maintain  successfully  and  efficiently  the 
collection  of  municipal  waste,  not  only  should 
strict  regulations  as  to  the  household  treat- 
ment be  enforced,  but  considerable  time  should 
be  spent  in  a  campaign  of  educating  the  people 
in   cooperating  for   mutual   advantage. 

To  obtain  the  support  of  the  people,  the 
work  must  be  systematized  so  that  regular  col- 
lections are  made  at  stated  intervals.  When 
the  householders  become  accustomed  to  sys- 
tematic refuse  collection  service,  we  can  ex- 
pect a  compliance  with  our  ordinances  or  laws. 

A  separate  collection  of  garbage,  ashes  and 
rubbish  is  the  method  practiced  in  most  large 
cities  in  America,  and  Boston,  following  the 
example  of  other  cities,  has  for  the  past  twelve 
years  tried  with  very  poor  success  to  enforce 
regulations  as  to  a  proper  separation.  There 
are  certain  districts  in  Boston  where  there 
is  a  tendency  to  throw  garbage  into  the  ash 


receptacle   and   ashes,   rubbish,   etc.,   into   the 
garbage  pail. 

The  collection  of  the  refuse  of  Boston  is 
now  performed  by  city  day  labor  forces  and 
by  five  independent  collectors  operating  un- 
der one-year  contracts.  This  work  is  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Sewer  and  Sanitary 
Division  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  refuse  which 
is  collected  by  private  collectors,  over  which 
the  city  exercises  no  control. 

The  refuse  of  the  entire  city  amounts  to 
482,000  tons,  of  which  79,000  tons  is  garbage, 
371,000  tons  is  ashes  and  32,000  tons  is  rub- 
bish, and  approximately  $1,750,000  is  spent  by  . 
the  city  of  Boston  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  the  refuse. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  of 
garbage  collected  in  Boston  is  fed  to  hogs,  and 
the  remaining  three-quarters  is  sent  to  Spec- 
tacle Island,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  re- 
duction process.  The  ashes  and  rubbish  are 
used  for  filling  purposes  in  surrounding  low 
lands. 

These  methods  of  disposal  have  been  quite 
objectionable.  The  inland  dumps  have  been 
a  nuisance  to  the  surrounding  neighborhood 
and  a  menace  to  public  health.  Rat,  fly  and 
mosquito  breeding  abound  at  these  points,  and 
fires  are  always  a  possibility. 

For  any  city  there  is  one  best  method  of 
refuse  collection  and  disposal  adapted  to  the 
particular  condition  existing  in  that  city.  For 
Boston  the  present  system  is  far  from  ideal, 
and  the  question  of  finding  dumps  for  the  dis- 
posal of  inorganic  or  partially  mixed  wastes 
is  becoming  a  serious  question. 

Garbage,  of  course,  is  a  most  difficult  ma- 
terial to  dispose  of  without  nuisance,  and  the 
present  method  of  delivering  it  to  farmers  for 
hog  feeding  in  the  suburban  districts  and  re- 
ducing the  greater  part  of  it  at  Spectacle 
Island  has  been  the  cause  of  many  justified 
complaints. 

No  cure-all  can  be  proposed,  but  a  practical 
working  program  susceptible  of  variation  must 
be  put  into  efifect  as  soon  as  possible  in  Bos- 
ton. I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  time 
has  arrived,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  dumps 
and  the  excessive  length  of  hauls,  when  Bos- 
ton must  look  to  other  means  in  the  disposal 
of  wastes. 

Incineration  is  the  only  method  of  disposal 
lending  itself  to  the  solution,  and  I  can  con- 
sistently recommend  a  program  to  that  end. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  in  addition 
to  ash  and  rubbish  incineration  the  garbage 
and  all  other  waste  city  material  be  disposed 
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of  by  local  incineration.  From  the  very  latest 
reports  as  to  local  incineration,  and  with 
proper  sanitary  equipment  for  collection,  I 
can  find  no  valid  objection.  This  vi^ould  mean 
that  all  household  waste,  ashes,  garbage  and 
rubbish  would  be  collected  at  one  time  and 
with  swift-moving  motor  equipment  taken  to 
the  point  of  incineration,  without  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public.  This  would 
allow  of  better  collection  service  and  inoffen- 
sive disposal  of  all  refuse,  and  a  substantial 


saving  over  present  costs  for  unsatisfactory 
service. 

To  provide  for  the  entire  city  of  Boston, 
eight  destructor  stations  would  be  required 
and  would  cost  approximately  $2,500,000. 
This,  with  an  additional  outlay  for  motor 
equipment  of  possibly  another  $500,000,  may 
seem  excessive,  but  an  actual  saving  can  be 
shown  over  the  present   expenditure. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements,  at  Bos- 
ton. 


The  Record  of  a  Publicly  Operated 
Isolated  Power-Plant 


By  Egbert  Douglas 


Cahill  &  Douglas,  Consulting  Engineers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


THE  Public  Museum  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  has  its  own  heating  and 
power-plant.  The  plant  has  been  in  the 
building  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
the  principal  personnel  of  the  operating 
organization  has  remained  substantially  in- 
tact since  the  plant  was  installed.  The  plant 
is  a  model  from  the  view-point  of  efficient 
operation,  and  it  has  given  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  continuous  service,  producing 
some  highly  commendable  records.  The 
Museum  Building  is  a  magptiificent  piece  of 
architecture  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  public  buildings  in  Milwaukee.  At  the 
present  time  the  building  contains  the  Public 
Museum  and  also  the  Main  Public  Library  of 
the  city.    Ultimately  the  Public  Museum  will 


occupy  the  entire  building  and  the  Library  will 
have  a  structure  of  its  own. 

An  Isolated  Power-Plant 

There  has  been  in  the  past  a  rather  aggres- 
sive campaign  against  publicly  owned  utilities 
of  all  kinds  and  against  the  isolated  power- 
plant  in  particular.  The  principal  argument 
in  condemning  the  isolated  power-plant  has 
been  that  unless  an  electric  generating  plant 
was  large,  it  had  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
existing.  It  has  also  been  generally  stated 
that  publicly  operated  power-plants  are  fright- 
fully extravagant  enterprises,  which  are  use- 
ful mainly  for  political  purposes  and  for  which 
the  taxpayers  pay  a  long  price.  Where  such 
conditions  do  exist,  of  course,  good  operating 
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POWER-PLANT  OF  THE  MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  MUSEUM 


results  will  not  prevail,  because  good  power- 
plant  operation  is  not  a  political  matter  but 
an  engineering  specialty.  In  well-designed 
and  properly  operated  power-plants,  f>olitics 
has  no  place,  and  if  our  public  power-plants 
are  kept  free  from  political  domination,  the 
publicly  owned  plant  can  produce  just  as  good 
results  as  the  privately  owned  plant  can.  The 
Milwaukee  Public  Museum  has  one  example 
of  a  publicly  owned  isolated  power-plant 
which  is  operating  successfully  and  economic- 
ally. 

The  power-plant  is  located  in  the  basement 
about  the  center  of  the  building  and  has  been 
in  continuous  service  since  it  was  installed. 
No  outside  power  or  lighting  service  is  used, 
and  in  twenty  years  the  building  has  never 
been  without  light  or  power,  except  for  one 
five-minute  period.  The  original  plant  con- 
sisted of  four  75-kilowatt,  direct-current  gen- 
erators direct-connected  to  tandem-compound, 
single-valve,  high-speed  engines.  Subsequently, 
a  150-kw.  generator  was  installed,  which  is 
direct-connected  to  a  four-valve  non-releasing 
Corliss  type  engine.  A  300-kw.  generating 
unit  with  a  controlled-compression  Uniflow 
engine  is  now  being  installed.  To  make  room 
for  this  latest  addition,  one  of  the  original 
75-kw.  units  was  removed. 

The  boilers  in  the  power-plant  are  of  the 
horizontal  return  tubular  type  equipped  with 
Hawley  down-draft  furnaces.  There  are  four 
boilers,  each  66  inches  in  diameter  by  16  feet 
long. 


In  the  Public  Museum  one  would  not  know 
there  was  a  piece  of  moving  machinery  in  the 
place,  as  the  plant  makes  no  noise  and  does 
not  vibrate.  The  reading-rooms  in  the  Library 
and  the  exhibit  halls  in  the  Museum  are  as 
quiet  as  a  morgue. 

Commercial  Valuation  of  the  Services 

In  Milwaukee,  the  Public  Utility  Company 
sells  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  power,  and 
in  this  municipally  owned  and  operated  iso- 
lated power-plant  direct  comparisons  are 
made  every  month  with  the  public  utility  rates 
to  see  that  the  plant's  steam  and  electric  ser- 
vices are  operating  as  economically  as  possible, 
and  also  whether  the  plant  is  making  money 
or  losing  it,  according  to  the  prevailing  sched- 
ules of  the  public  utility. 

The  steam  used  in  the  building  heating  sys- 
tem is  measured  with  condensation  meters, 
the  same  that  the  public  utility  uses  in  the 
sale  of  its  steam  heating  service.  The  electric 
power  and  light  is  also  measured  with  watt- 
hour  meters,  and  a  monthly  operating  state- 
ment is  made  up  showing  what  the  operating 
balance  is  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  quanti- 
ties of  steam  and  quantities  of  electricity  are 
shown,  and  these  services  are  set  out  in  the 
monthly  and  yearly  operating  reports  to  show 
just  what  the  plant  has  made,  or  lost,  as  com- 
pared with  purchased  heat  and  power. 

During  the  four  non-heating  months,  the 
plant  operates  at  a  small  loss,  because  there 
is  no  use  for  the  exhaust  steam,  but  during 
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the  eight  months  of  the  year  when  heat  is 
required  in  the  building,  the  operating  profit 
is  so  large  that  the  deficit  of  the  four  non- 
heating  months  is  wiped  out  and  a  net  annual 
profit  of  more  than  $13,000  remains  to  the 
credit  of  the  plant. 

How  the  Plant  Is  Managed 

The  Museum  is  under  a  Board  of  Trustees 
composed  of  seven  men  and  two  women.  Four 
citizen  members  and  three  aldermen  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor.  There  are  two  ex- 
ofiicio  members — the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  a  member  of  the  School  Board. 
These  members  serve  without  compensation 
and  consequently  are  of  the  caliber  that  keeps 
them  free  from  petty  politics.  The  Board 
meets  frequently,  and  its  meetings  are  public 
and  conducted  in  a  straightforward,  business- 
like manner. 

The  Museum  power-plant  sells  heat  and 
electric  light  and  power  to  the  Public  Library, 
its  tenant,  and  these  services  are  billed  and 
collected  for  at  the  same  rates  for  which  they 
could  be  purchased  from  the  Public  Utility 
Company  serving  the  city  at  large.  The  com- 
plete property  is  in  general  charge  of  Dr.  S. 
A.  Barrett,  General  Director  of  the  Museum. 
The  Library  is  operated  by  its  own  organiza- 
tion and  merely  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
Museum  Building  as  a  tenant. 


The  Operating  Force  of  the  Power-Plant 

The  power-plant  operating  force  consists  of 
ten  men:  one  chief  engineer,  two  operating 
engineers,  four  firemen,  two  coal-passers,  and 
one  oiler  and  cleaner.  The  operating  force 
looks  after  all  building  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs. Doors,  windows,  bookcases,  plumbing 
and  water  piping,  the  steam  heating  system 
and  electric  light  and  power  wiring  are  all 
handled  by  the  power-plant  operating  crew. 

For  the  year  1923,  it  cost  $32,983.03  for  fuel, 
labor  and  miscellaneous  supplies  to  operate 
the  plant.  After  charging  $4,200  to  the  gen- 
eral building  maintenance  work,  there  remains 
$28,783.03  for  plant  operation.  For  this  money 
the  plant  produced  613,082  kilowatt-hours, 
which,  if  purchased,  would  have  cost  the  build- 
ing $21,955.52.  There  was  also  put  into  the 
heating  system  of  the  building  during  the  year 
I9j364>705  pounds  of  steam,  which  would  have 
cost  $20,293.74  if  it  had  been  purchased.  The 
value  of  the  steam  heat,  plus  the  value  of  the 
electricity  produced  at  the  plant,  amounts  to 
$42,249.26.  The  plant  cost  $28,783.03  to  oper- 
ate, leaving  a  net  operating  profit  of  $13,466.23 
for  the  year.  This  is  15  per  cent  of  $90,000, 
and  from  a  plant  that  has  given  over  twenty 
years  of  continuous  service.  In  localities 
where  long  heating  seasons  are  encountered, 
plants  of  this  nature  can  produce  a  handsome 
profit  over  purchased  service. 


Traffic  Planning   for   the  Motor  Age 


THE  ultimate  purpose  of  traffic  planning 
is  the  development  of  a  system  of  streets 
so  arranged  and  of  such  type,  width, 
design,  etc.,  as  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the 
several  kinds  of  traffic;  and  to  provide  for  its 
convenient,  safe  and  expeditious  movement 
throughout  the  city,  whether  it  may  originate 
from  a  local  source  or  may  be  overland  travel 
passing  through.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which 
such  results  may  be  accomplished  are: 

Widening  and  straightening  of  streets,  where 
possible. 

Cutting  through  of  new  streets,  where  the  need 
is  such  as  to  justify  the  cost. 

Removal  of  obstructions  to  view  at  intersec- 
tions, through  use  of  the  powers  of   zoning. 

By-passing  of  through  traffic  around  congested 
areas,  by  the  building  of  appropriate  highways 
through  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Perhaps  an  inner  loop  around  the  central  busi- 
ness district. 

Construction  of  rapid-transit  facilities,  either 
overhead  or  underground,  not  only  for  the  rail- 
ways, but  perhaps  for  vehicular  travel. 

Elimination  of  grade  crossings. 

Segregation  of  different  kinds  of  traffic,  not  only 
by  regulation  but  by  the  design  of  appropriate 
facilities  for  each. 


Provisions  for  the  separation  of  traffic  at  inter- 
sections. 

Removal  of  pedestrian  traffic  from  street  cross- 
ings, by  the  building  of  subways  or  overhead 
walks. 

Removal  of  parked  machines  from  the  streets, 
by  providing  other  facilities  so  as  to  reserve  the 
available  width  for  moving  traffic. 

Improvement  of  intersections  by  the  rounding 
of  corners. 

Installation  of  permanent  and  elevated  safety 
zones    and    loading-platforms    for    street    cars. 

Placing  central  obstructions  at  important  street 
intersections  to  direct  traffic. 

Provision  of  playgrounds  in  greater  ntmiber 
and  suitably  located  so  that  children  will  not  cross 
thoroughfares. 

Correction  of  existing  offset  intersections  b}' 
cutting  off  corners. 

Creation  of  permanent  safety  isles  raised  above 
the  pavement  surface  at  the  center  of  wide  streets. 

Some  of  these  border  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  regulation,  but  they  all  have  their  place 
in  the  development  of  the  street  system  and 
will  determine  in  many  instances  the  designs 
to  be  adopted. 

— From  a  paper  by  Morris  Knowles,  Chairman,  City 
Planning  Commission,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  read  before  the 
National  Safety  Congress,  Louisville,  Ky.,  October  1, 
1924. 
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Increased  Traffic  Demands  Widening 
of  Single-Track  Road 

By  E.  A.  Merkel 

Formerly  County  Surveyor,  Richland  County,  Ohio 


FOR  several  years  Richland  County,  Ohio, 
has  followed  the  practice  of  building 
single-track  concrete  pavements  on  its 
less  important  roads.  A  lo-foot  concrete  strip 
with  gravel  or  macadam  alongside  is  preferred 
to  a  wider  road  of  a  less  durable  material, 
because  experience  has  shown  that  in  a  few 
years  traffic  is  likely  to  increase  to  a  volume 
demanding  a  full-width  hard  road.  By  plac- 
ing a  second  strip  alongside  the  first,  the 
county  gains  the  two-way  road  without  loss 
of  its  original  investment  and,  meanwhile, 
benefits  by  keeping  maintenance  costs  at  a 
minimum.  The  plan  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
building  for  the  future  with  a  heavy-duty  con- 
crete surface  from  the  start. 


SUBGRADE  PKEPAKED  FOR  SECOND  STRIP  OF 

CONCRETE.     AGGREGATES     WERE    PILED     ON 

THE  OLD  CONCRETE  STRIP 


One  instance  of  widening  because  of 
increased  traffic  was  the  Mansfield- 
Shelby  Road  on  which  a  single-track 
concrete  pavement  had  been  built  in 
1914  and  1915.  The  necessity  of  a  two- 
way  hard  road  was  evident  from  the 
worn-out  strip  alongside  the  concrete 
caused  by  cars  having  to  turn  off  the 
pavement  frequently  or  by  direct  travel 
on  the  light  surface. 

The  contract  for  widening  this  section 
was  awarded  in  the  fall  of  1923  to  A.  J. 
Bakes  of  Norwalk,  Ohio.  The  section 
was  3  miles  long  and  contained  16,000 
square  yards  of  new  concrete  pavement 
placed  directly  alongside  the  original 
lo-foot  strip.     The  concrete  was  of  the 


THE  MIXER  MOVED  ON  THE   OLD  PAVEMENT. 

THE  MIX  WAS  DUMPED  DIRECTLY  ONTO  THE 

SUBGRADE 

same  thickness,  namely,  9  inches  uniform 
from  edge  to  edge.  Curves  greater  than  4 
degrees  were  superelevated ;  greater  than  5 
degrees  widened. 

Traffic  was  detoured  and  aggregates  were 
stockpiled  on  the  pavement.  A  mechanical 
loader  handled  stone  to  a  batch  truck  which 
shuttled  back  and  forth  between  the  loader 
and  the  mixer.  Sand  was  carted  in  wheelbar- 
rows. Cement  was  dumped  directly  from  the 
bags  into  the  mixer  skip.  The  new  pavement 
was  struck  off  flush  with  the  old  and  belted. 

Single  track  roads,  as  Richland  County  has 
been  building  them,  are  of  9-inch  concrete,  10 
feet  wide,  placing  them  along  one  side  of  the 
grade  so  that  the  widening  can  be  effected  by 
the  placing  of  a  single  strip  alongside.     The 


THE 


NEW  STRIP,   PLACED  ALONGSIDE  THE   OLD,  PRO- 
VIDES A  STANDARD-WIDTH  HIGHWAY 
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ON    THE    LESS    TRAVELED    ROADS,     10- 

rooT   STRIPS    or   concrete,    which 

CAN  BE  WIDENED  LATER,  ARE  PLACED 

Strip  is  sloped  2  inches  from  the  inner  edge. 
The  second  strip  is  sloped  correspondingly  to 
give  the  full-width  road  a  center  crown  to  in- 
sure good  surface  drainage.  All  concrete  must 
be  dense  and  strong,  and  tests  are  made  con- 
tinually of  3^-inch  cores  drilled  from  the 
completed  pavements.  For  the  last  two  years, 
concrete  pavements  have  been  cured  by  the 
application  of  2>4  to  3  pounds  of  calcium 
chloride  per  square  yard  of  surface. 

Of  54^   miles  of  pavement  completed  by 


WHEN     TRAFFIC     DEMANDS     IT,     RICH- 
LAND     COUNTY      BUILDS     FULL-WIDTH 
CONCRETE   HIGHWAYS 

the  county  in  1922  and  1923,  45^4  miles,  or 
83  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  concrete  construc- 
tion. It  is  planned  to  employ  a  somewhat 
different  type  of  construction  in  the  1924  pro- 
gram. The  new  design  will  follow  that  ap- 
proved for  Illinois  road  construction.  The 
cross-section  will  have  lo-inch  edges  and  an 
8-inch  thickness  at  the  center.  The  writer 
was  in  direct  charge  of  county  road  work 
from  1915  to  1917  and  from  1921  to  1923. 

Acknowledgment. — Illustrations    by    courtesy     of    the 
Concrete  Highway  Magazine. 


Electric  Power  for  Oregon  City's  Municipal  Passenger  Elevator 


ECONOMY    and    faith    in    the    town's    growth 
have    influenced    the    city    administration    of 
Oregon   City,   Ore.,   to   change  the  mode  of 
power  of  the  free  municipal  passenger  elevator. 

The  elevator,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, was  erected  in  1914,  and  has  been  operated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  until  recently,  when  a  20- 
horse-power  electric  motor  was  installed.  The 
town's  water-supply  is  piped  27  miles  from  moun- 


tains in  the  Cascade  Range,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
supply,  or  from  350,000  to  400,000  gallons  daily, 
was  required  to  run  the  elevator.  By  installing  the 
electric  motor  this  water  will  be  saved  to  supply 
the  needs  of  3,000  additional  persons  and  to  pro- 
vide an  ample  reserve  for  fire  protection. 

The  municipal  elevator  is  an  institution  in  Ore- 
gon City.  Most  of  the  residence  portion  is  on  a 
cliff  or  "bench"  90  feet  above  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial district,  which  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  Willamette  River. 
Running  16  hours  each  day — 
from  6:30  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  10:30  at  night — the  elevator 
carries  an  average  of  4,500  per- 
sons daily.  Toilers  are  let  down 
to  work  in  the  morning  and  lifted 
to  their  homes  again  at  night. 

The  original  cost  of  the  elevator 
was  $12,000,  and  the  cost  of  chang- 
ing to  electrical  power  was  $4,000. 
Two  operators  are  employed, 
working  8-hour  shifts.  Salaries, 
repairs,  depreciation,  interest,  etc., 
total  a  little  more  than  $3,000  per 
year,  and  this  is  spread  on  the  tax 
roll.  In  the  ten  years  of  operation 
there  has  not  been  a  single  acci- 
dent. 
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A  Five- Year  School-Building  Program 

A  Scientific  Analysis  of  Elementary  Schools  Which  Included  an  Engineer's  Check  on  the 

Educator's  Schedule  of  Needs 

By  John  Elliott  Wood 

Captain,   Corps  of  Engineers,   U.   S.   Army;   formerly  Assistant  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner, 

District  of  Columbia 


TWO  factors  have  combined  to  produce  an 
unsatisfactory  educational  condition  in 
the  public  schools  of  Washington.  The 
war  required  a  curtailment  of  appropriations 
which  were  already  insufficient  to  maintain 
adequate  building  accommodations.  The  close 
of  the  war  brought  a  stimulus  of  enrollment 
out  of  proportion  to  normal  increase.  These 
factors  exerted  a  maximum  influence  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  reason  of  its  national 
control.  Heavy  governmental  expenditures 
were  needed  to  prosecute  the  war;  and  the  in- 
flux of  population  due  to  the  war  produced  a 
sudden  and  permanent  gain  in  population. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of 
1923-24  there  was  an  elementary  school  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  53,000  pupils.  Forty 
pupils  to  the  room  require  1,318  classrooms. 
Of  this  number,  there  were  966  rooms  at  least 
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moderately  satisfactory,  and  103  rooms  in  eith- 
er insanitary  quarters  or  wooden  portable 
buildings.  This  left  a  shortage  of  249  class- 
rooms, which  had  to  be  made  up  by  part-time 
classes.  The  unsatisfactory  rooms  are  poorly 
heated,  inadequately  lighted,  and  lacking  in 
toilet  and  service  facilities ;  or  are  in  buildings 
which  are  dingy,  insanitary  or  undesirable  for 
other  reasons.  The  part-time  classes  necessi- 
tate attendance  at  irregular  and  abnormal 
hours.  Such  conditions  have  a  depressing 
tendency  upon  children  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable age  of  life. 

A  modern  elementary  school  building  of  the 
simplest  nature  requires  toilet  and  service  fa- 
cilities, corridors,  stairways,  teacher's  offices, 
auditorium,  play  rooms  for  inclement  weather 
and  shop  rooms  and  domestic  science  rooms  for 
boys  and  girls.  But  these  necessary  facilities 
add  to  the  classroom  cost.  The  most  desir- 
able and  economical  elementary  school  plant 
should  furnish  from  16  to  24  classrooms.  Ex- 
perience indicates  that  an  allowance  of  $15,000 
per  classroom  should  be  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  building  program.  The  shortage  of 
352  classrooms  would  therefore  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $5,280,000.  Ob- 
viously, Congress  could  not  make  such  an  ap- 
propriation in  one  year  when  the  country  is 
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demanding  a  reduction  in  taxes. 
Such  a  corrective  measure  must 
be  distributed  over  a  period  of 
years.  During  this  period, 
however,  an  increased  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  normal 
growth  in  enrollment. 

Preparation    of    a    Budget 

The  District  of  Columbia  is 
seeking  the  restoration  of  its 
elementary  educational  facili- 
ties within  a  five-year  period 
commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
1925.  Carefully  compiled  fig- 
ures indicate  that  the  enroll- 
ment in  1929  will  reach  ap- 
proximately 57,000  elementary 
pupils.  This  will  require  at  the 
end  of  the  period  a  total  of 
1,418  classrooms.  Provision  of 
452  classrooms  for  40  pupils 
each  will  cost  $6,780,000.  This 
estimated  cost  may  be  reduced 
by  $950,000,  representing  con- 
struction in  progress.  The 
balance,  $5,830,000,  should  be 
appropriated  at  the  rate  of 
$1,166,000  per  year.  This  will  provide  ten 
extensible  units  of  eight  rooms  each. 

Chart  "A"  indicates  the  manner  in  which  un- 
satisfactory rooms  and  congestion  should  be 
reduced.  In  addition,  it  shows  that  high  school 
facilities  now  representing  13,000  pupils  must 
be  increased  over  the  same  period  for  24,000. 
The  rate  of  elementary  school  growth  is  being 
diminished  by  the  institution  of  the  6-3-3  com- 
bination of  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  In  the  adoption  of  junior  high  schools 
the  eight  elementary  grades  will  be  reduced  to 
six.  This  in  turn  will  add  to  the  rate  of  growth 
on  the  "high  school"  item. 

The  high  school  needs  are  not  embraced  in 
this  study,  because  of  greater  limitations  in 
.  the  acquisition  of  suitable  building  sites  and 
the  more  generous  freedom  in  centralization. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  that  high  school  pupils 
should  travel  one  mile  or  more.  It  is  more  de- 
sirable to  provide  ample  accommodations  of  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  nature  in  the  suburbs 
than  to  crowd  pupils  of  the  most  active  mental 
and  physical  age  into  congested  quarters  and 
playgrounds.  The  high  school  problem  is 
made  more  simple  by  its  distribution  into  aca- 
demic, manual  training,  business  and  junior 
groups. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  pro- 
vide separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
races.     In  Washington  equal  educational   fa- 
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CHABT  "B" — STUDIES  ARE  BY  EACES.    A  BtTTLDIKG  REFERS  TO 

EIGHT-ROOM  UNIT.    THE  TWENTY-TEAK  PROGRAM  IS  OUTSIDE 

THE   SCOPE  OF  THIS  DISCUSSION 


cilities  are  provided  for  both.  No  distinction  is 
made  in  this  study,  inasmuch  as  it  is  based  on 
similar  school  units  properly  distributed. 

Statistical  Charts  Furnish  Basis  of  Analysis 

The  study  in  rate  growth  is  based  on  fig- 
ures shown  in  Chart  "B."  For  purposes  more 
in  detail  than  this  discussion  can  go,  the  stud- 
ies are  by  races.  The  figures  were  compiled 
from  arbitrary  subdivisions  on  a  map  of  Wash- 
ington as  shown  on  Chart  "C"  and  on  a  simi- 
lar chart  showing  the  distribution  of  colored 
pupils.  On  the  individual  areas,  which  are 
numbered  to  agree  with  the  printed  schedule, 
is  made  a  count  of  expected  population  during 
the  twenty-year  period  ending  in  1943.  An 
interpolation  is  made  for  the  five-year  period 
ending  in  1928.  Failure  to  secure  appropria- 
tions requested  for  1924  necessitates  postpone- 
ment of  the  program  to  terminate  in  1929. 

Chart  "B"  shows  by  areas  the  present  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  corresponding  number  of 
classrooms;  also  the  estimated  number  of  pu- 
pils in  1928  with  corresponding  required  class- 
rooms. The  difference  is  the  number  of  rooms 
to  be  provided  or  abandoned.  New  buildings 
are  indicated  in  units  of  eight  rooms  each,  the 
final  plant  to  embrace  either  two  or  three  such 
units.  Such  an  analysis  is  especially  valuable, 
since  it  shows  the  change  in  the  requirements 
of  each  respective  area  due  to  the  outward  ten- 
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dency  of  residential  growth.  For  example, 
area  "i"  is  located  directly  south  of  the  Capi- 
tol. It  was  formerly  a  considerable  residential 
section.  It  now  has  68  classrooms  for  white 
pupils.  The  white  population  has  become  so 
reduced  since  these  rooms  were  provided  that 
only  51  will  be  needed  in  1928,  leaving  17  to 
be  abandoned. 

The  greatest  area  of  white  growth  is  shown 
in  area  "13"  located  in  the  most  popular  resi- 
dential section  bordering  Zoological  Park. 
These  sections  are  known  locally  as  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant on  the  east  and  Cleveland  Park  on  the 
west.  This  area  now  has  52  classrooms.  An 
elementary  school  population  in  1928  of  6,506 
will  require  162  rooms^  an  increase  of  no 
rooms. 

Judgment  in  the  Application  of  Results 

In  similar  manner  the  entire  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  studied  in  order  to  determine  the  ap- 
proximate location  of  future  elementary 
schools.  The  results  must  be  considered  pure- 
ly general,  because  of  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  subdivisions.  Obviously,  the  require- 
ment near  the  corner  of  iour  areas  partakes  of 
the  composite  rather  than  of  the  area  in  which 
located.  The  virtue  of  this  generality  is  in 
its  elasticity  of  choice  in  building  sites.    Suit- 


able sites  are  difficult  or  easy  to  acquire,  de- 
pending on  whether  the  section  is  densely  or 
sparsely  developed.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
location  of  proposed  buildings  so  simply  de- 
termined indicates  directions  of  growth  which 
are  confirmed  by  fact. 

Annual  appropriations  normally  become  law 
during  the  month  of  March  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  i  thereafter.  This  furnishes 
opportunity  for  the  immediate  preparation  of 
plans  for  buildings  in  those  areas  selected  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Engineer  Department  to  have  under  contract 
as  near  July  i  as  possible  all  buildings  pro- 
vided in  the  annual  budget.  The  coordination 
between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Engi- 
neer Department  is  so  complete  that  maximum 
results  are  obtained  under  this  system.  The 
work  of  the  constructor  and  the  work  of  the 
educator  are  distinct  from,  yet  complementary 
to,  each  other. 

Schools  for  elementary  pupils  should  serve 
an  area  embraced  in  a  half-mile  radius.  The 
site  should  provide  not  less  than  four  acres  in 
order  to  afford  a  plant  of  two  or  three  eight- 
room  units  and  playgrounds  adjacent.  The 
buildings  are  to  be  provided  without  luxury  or 
embellishment,  but  of  sufficient  architectural 
character  to  impress  the  pupils  with  ideas  of 


CHAET    «'C"— DISTRIBUTION    OF   ELEMENTABY   PUPILS,    WHITE 
Areas  are  those  shown  in  first  column  of  Chart  "B.-    Dots,  lines,  a^d.^^t^hed  areas  indi^^^^^^  school 

population,  streets,  and  public  grounds.    A  similar  chart  was  prepared  to  show  the  distribution  of  colored  pupils 
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simplicity,  taste  and  cleanliness.  All  units  are 
so  planned  as  to  permit  extension  up  to  a  mini- 
mum of  three  such. 

Coordination  in  Administration 

School  buildings  in  Washington  are  designed 
by  the  Municipal  Architect  under  the  direction 
of  the  Engineer  Commissioner.  The  latter  of- 
ficial is  charged  with  the  provision  and  mainte- 
nance of  suitable  public  school  accommoda- 
tions. This  study  has  been  made  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Education  which 
furnished  its  educational  requirements.  The 
population  figures  are  based  upon  a  careful 
study  of  growth  statistics  prepared  by  the  local 
telephone  company.    A  proper  factor  was  used 


to  reduce  population  to  terms  of  pupils.  The 
location  of  schools,  the  purchase  of  the  neces- 
sary property,  and  the  plans  of  buildings  are 
subject  to  the  joint  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District. 

The  unique  manner  of  analysis  herein  de- 
scribed was  chosen  by  the  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner as  the  engineer's  check  on  the  edu- 
cator's schedule  of  needs.  The  study  is  simple 
and  convincing.  It  is  being  presented  to  the 
appropriation  committees  of  the  Congress  as 
indicative  of  a  condition  which  must  be  reme- 
died. The  measures  sought  are  necessary.  The 
period  of  correction  is  reasonable.  The  re- 
sults, based  on  assumed  growth,  are  irrefutable. 


Enlivening  a  Health  Report  by  Effective  Illustrations 


THE  recently  published  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health  of  Winston- Salem, 
N.  C,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  document 
whose  popular  interest  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
charts  and  pictures  which  it  contains.  There  are 
no  less  than  37  such  illustrations 
in  the  96  pages  of  the  report. 
The  charts  were  prepared  lo- 
cally; but  for  other  illustrations 
credit  is  given  in  the  report  to 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  the  Minne- 
sota Public  Health  Association, 
and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of 
these  illustrations,  the  following 
paragraphs  and  cuts  are  repro- 
duced from  the  section  headed 
"Modern  Health  Crusade." 

"The  Modern  Health  Crusade 
method  of  teaching  health 
habits  to  children  of  im- 
pressionable age  in  this 
city's  schools  has  been 
used  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  plan  is  very 
simple  and  is  made  attrac- 
tive to  little  folks,  who 
learn  health  habits  by  do- 
ing them  instead  of  mem- 
orizing something  they  do 
not  understand  from  a 
text-book.  Only  children 
of  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades  are  enrolled  as 
Crusaders — for  the  obvious 
reasons  that  first  and  sec- 
ond grades  do  not  quite 
understand  the  chores  and 
those  above  fifth  grade  have  more  nearly  formed 
habits  for  good  health  or  bad  health.  Best  re- 
sults are  obtained  with  the  younger  grades  men- 
tioned. 

"The  elements  of  play,  team  work,  romance  and 
competition  are  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
appeal  strongly  to  little  folks,  and  under  the  lead- 
ership of  an  interested  Crusade  worker  more  than 


4,000  children  were  enrolled  in  75  classes,  20  of 
which  were  colored. 

"One  nurse  is  made  responsible  for  the  organ- 
ization and  general  direction  of  the  Crusade 
groups.  Of  course  she  works  in  very  close  co- 
operation with  other  school 
nurses  and  teachers,  as  well  as 
parents  at  home,  whom  she  visits 
from  time  to  time  to  check  up 
the  child's  home  habits  and  home 
surroundings. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  de- 
partment that  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  is  of  very  decided  value 
in    teaching    health    in    a    very 
practical    way    to    children    at   a 
time  when   it  is   most  easily  re- 
ceived by  them.     If  such  teach- 
ing health  habits  is  properly  as- 
sociated  with  physical   examina- 
tions  and   correction   of  defects, 
together  with  proper  physical  ex- 
ercises, the  result  will  un- 
doubtedly   be    a    splendid 
influence  toward  the  devel- 
opment    of     more     nearly 
perfect    men    and    women 
physically." 

Editorial  Note. — An  out- 
line of  the  assistance  which 
the  American  Child  Health 
Association,  370  Seventh  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  is  pre- 
pared to  render,  along  the  line 
of  material  for  use  in  health 
campaigns,  is  contained  in  the 
article  "For  Your  Health 
Campaign"  on  page  22  of 
The  American  City  for  July, 
1924.  Study  outlines  for  wo- 
men's clubs,  practical  plan 
pamphlets  for  teachers,  child 
care  handbooks  for  parents — 
something  designed  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  every  group  in  the  community  has  been 
prepared  by  this  Health  Association.  All  this  health 
education  material  possesses  that  inspirational  quality 
which  has  made  the  silhouette  posters,  described  in  the 
article  referred  to,  so  instantly  successful.  It  is  sug- 
gestive of  devices  and  schemes,  of  plans  and  programs. 
It  is  designed  for  you  and  your  health  campaign.  Litera- 
ture on  how  to  conduct  a  Modern  Health  Crusade  may  be 
secured  upon  application  to  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,   370   Seventh   Avenue,   New   York. 
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Public  Regulation  of   Plumbing  in 

Dwellings 

By  the  Subcommittee  on  Plumbing  of  the    Building  Code  Committee  of  the   United 

States  Department  of  Commerce 


Definition  of  Plumbing 

THE  "plumbing"  of  a  building,  as  the  term 
is  commonly  used,  includes  the  pipes  for 
distributing  the  water-supply,  the  fix- 
tures for  using  water,  and  drainage  pipes  for 
removing  waste  water 
and  sewage,  together 
with  fittings  and  ap- 
purtenances of  various 
kinds,  all  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  the  building. 
The  "service  pipe," 
which  forms  the  con- 
nection between  the 
water-main  and  the 
building,  and  the 
"house  sewer,"  which 
conveys  the  waste 
water  and  sewage 
from  the  building  to 
the  street  sewer  or 
other  point  of  disposal, 
are  included  in  the 
"plumbing  system"  of 
a  building,  using  the 
term  in  a  broader 
sense.  Connections  for 
rain-water  are  also  in- 
cluded, if  the  water  is 
discharged  through  a 
house  sewer  or  a  house 
drain.  The  water-sup- 
ply and  drainage  sys- 
tem are  mutually  de- 
pendent. Drains  are 
needed  to  carry  away 
the  used  water;  water 

is  needed  to  cleanse  the  fixtures  and  transport 
suMd  wastes. 

The  work  of  the  committee  has  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  plumbing  sys- 
tems of  buildings  as  intimately  related  to  and 
forming  an  integral  part  of  public  water- 
supply  and  sewerage  systems.  The  number 
and  character  of  plumbing  fixtures  in  a  build- 
ing are  largely  matters  of  individual  choice, 
and  owners  have  not  sufficiently  considered 
their  relation  to  features  of  public  service. 
Plumbing  fixtures  are  the  terminals  of  water- 
supply  systems,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  con- 


EDITORIAi  NOTE 

This  article  is  cnapter  1  of  "Becommended 
Minimum  Bequirements  for  Plumbing  in 
DwelUugs  and  Similar  Buildings,"  published 
May,  1924,  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

This  publication  was  prepared  i.nder  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  experienced  sani- 
tary engineers  and  expert  plumbers,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  introduction,  and  the 
work  has  engaged  professional  attention 
throughout  the  country.  Large  numbers  of 
plumbing  inspectors,  health  ofKcers,  sanitary 
engineers,  and  architects  have  collaborated 
with  the  committee,  and  the  final  draft  of  the 
report  represents  not  only  the  results  of  ex- 
tensive experiments  at  the  Bureau  cf  Stand- 
ards but  the  consensus  of  experience  as  re- 
ported by  these  men. 

The  report  contains,  in  addition  to  a  recom- 
mended plumbing  code  for  adoption  by  cities 
and  states,  an  extensive  report  by  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  giving  the  procedure  and  results 
of  experiments  with  plumbing  systems  carried 
on  for  over  two  years  at  that  institution. 

The  report  also  presents  a  considerable 
amount  of  data  and  discussion  interpreting 
the  results  of  this  experimental  work  and 
showing  how  the  Committee  arrives  at  its 
recommendations  for  code  revision.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  lack  of  uniformity  and 
agreement  in  present  plumbing  codes  and  on 
the  desirability  of  simplification  of  plumbing 
supplies  and  fixtures.  The  report  discusses 
the  relation  of  plumbing  to  health  and  the 
considerations  involved  in  the  licensing  of 
plumbers,  and  plumbing  inspection  as  a 
means  of  code  enforcement.  The  appendices 
describe  recent  developments  in  the  theory 
of  corrosion  of  metals,  and  investigations  of 
the  diffusion  of  gases  in  unventilated  pipes. 

The  report  contains  260  pages  of  text, 
with  100  illustrations,  and  is  obtainable  from 
the  Government  Printing  0£fice,  Washington, 
D.  C,  at  35  cents  a  copy. 


trol  the  quantity  of  water  used.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  the  beginnings  of  the  sewerage 
system.  The  aggregate  discharges  from  plumb- 
ing fixtures  determine  the  flow  in  sewers 
and  the  volume  of  sewage  reaching  the  out- 
fall, this  volume  ma- 
terially affecting  the 
cost  of  any  pumping 
or  treatment  of  the 
sewage.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  may  well 
justify  a  certain  de- 
gree of  governmental 
control  over  plumbing 
fixtures  as  affecting 
both  the  quantity  of 
water  available  for 
public  use  and  the  eco- 
nomical operation  of 
the  sewerage  system. 


Relation  of   Plumbing 
to  Health 

An  important  func- 
t  i  o  n  of  the  house- 
drainage  system  is  to 
carry  away  from 
plumbing  fixtures  hu- 
man excreta  and 
wastes  which  may  con- 
tain disease-producing 
bacteria.  Because  of 
the  possible  presence 
of  such  organisms, 
sewage  may  be  danger- 
ous and  must  be  dis- 
posed of  in  such  a  manner  that  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  disease  transmision.  Sanitarians 
to-day  place  great  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  sewage  treatment  and  safe  methods  of  ulti- 
mate sewage  disposal. 

The  leakage  of  polluted  water  from  the 
house-drainage  system  is  insanitary  and  dan- 
gerous. Leakage  within  the  house  may  pol- 
lute the  habitation  and  permit  food  infection 
through  the  medium  of  insects.  Leakage  in 
the  ground  outside  the  house  may  pollute 
water-supplies  taken  from  neighboring  wells 
or  find   its  way  into  or  under  the  building, 
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The  maintenance  of  water-seals  between  fix- 
tures and  drains  and  the  permanent  tightness 
of  plumbing  systems  are  important,  not  only 
because  they  prevent  the  passage  of  air,  but 
because  they  prevent  the  access  of  insects  to 
the  interior  of  the  drains  and  sewers.  If 
cockroaches,  water-bugs,  and  other  vermin 
can  pass  from  drains  to  food,  they  may  trans- 
port disease  germs,  and  thus  be  a  bacterio- 
logical menace  to  health.  It  is,  therefore,  im- 
portant that  the  drainage  system  be  tight  and 
without  danger  of  leakage. 

L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  C.  W.  Stiles,  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  in  personal  conversa- 
tion with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  are 
authority  for  the  statement  that  insects  can 
and  do  pass  from  the  interior  of  leaking  drain- 
age systems  to  living  quarters.  Several  other 
observers  also  report  such  occurrences. 

Another  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is 
the  use  of  fixtures  in  which  the  water-supply 
and  waste  connections  are  so  arranged  that 
polluted  waste  water  from  the  fixtures  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  return  into  the 
water-supply  pipes. 

The  line  where  the  safe  water-supply  ends 
and  sewage  begins  is  sometimes  very  finely 
drawn.  If  faucets  with  open  spouts  discharge 
over  plumbing  fixtures  and  if  there  is  a  break 
between  the  water-supply  and  the  waste  pipe, 
self-protection  exists  against  possible  pollu- 
tion of  the  water-supply  distributing  system 
by  the  back  flow  of  waste  water  into  it. 
Plumbing  fixtures  such  as  water-closets,  uri- 
nals, bidets,  bathtubs,  and  lavatories  with 
direct  connections,  secret  wastes  and  over- 
flows, and  combination  cocks  offer  possible 
sources  of  pollution. 

The  air  in  sewers  and  drains  often  con- 
tains gases  resulting  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  excreta,  soap,  fats,  and  other  wastes, 
together  with  gases  from  mineral  oils  which 
may  come  from  garages,  streetsj  and  indus- 
trial establishments.  Illuminating  gas  may 
also  find  its  way  into  sewers  through  leak- 
age. Among  these  gases  may  be  found  me- 
thane, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic 
oxide.  In  large  amounts,  those  gases  are  poi- 
sonous to  the  human  system,  and  there  are 
physiological  objections  to  breathing  them 
even  in  small  quantities.  Hence,  the  air  of 
sewers  or  drains  should  be  kept  from  enter- 
ing buildings  intended  for  human  habitation 
or  occupancy  by  the  use  of  proper  plumbing 
installations  and  by  suitable  ventilation  of  the 
rooms  or  compartments  in  which  the  plumb- 
ing fixtures  are  located.     The  smell  of  these 


gases  and  other  emanations  from  decompos- 
ing organic  matter  is  naturally  repugnant  to 
human  beings.  It  not  only  offends  the  sensi- 
bilities, but  may  produce  shallow  breathing, 
headache,  and  even  nausea. 

In  addition  to  the  above  facts,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  the  bacteriological  aspects 
of  sewer  and  drain  air,  a  subject  upon  which 
there  has  been  some  misunderstanding.  In 
recent  years,  bacteriologists  have  made  studies 
which  have  thrown  light  upon  this  subject. 
They  have  shown  by  experiment  that,  while 
sewage  often  contains  disease-producing  bac- 
teria derived  from  human  excreta  and  body 
wastes,  these  bacteria  are  rarely  found  in  the 
air  which  escapes  from  sewers  and  drains. 
Hence,  it  has  been  argued  by  some  that 
escaping  sewer  air  has  no  influence  on  health. 
The  committee  does  not  agree  with  this  con- 
clusion. Health  may  be  influenced  by  factors 
which  do  not  cause  specific  diseases,  for  there 
are  chemical  and  physiological  as  well  as  bac- 
teriological factors  involved.  The  investiga- 
tions thus  far  made  by  bacteriologists  should 
be  considered  to  be  merely  a  beginning  of 
larger  and  more  complete  investigations  which 
will  doubtless  be  made  as  the  science  of  bac- 
teriology advances.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion,  therefore,  that  until  further  light  on 
this  somewhat  obscure  subject  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  escape  of  sewer  air  from  the 
house-drainage  system,  at  frequent  intervals 
or  in  considerable  quantities,  threatens  the 
health  of  the  building's  occupants. 

This  whole  matter  has  a  quantitative  as 
well  as  a  qualitative  aspect.  The  temporary 
losses  of  water-seal  in  traps,  which  rarely 
occur  and  which  are  immediately  replaced, 
do  not  involve  any  great  danger  to  the  health 
of  the  occupants,  for  in  many  cases  the  final 
drainage  from  the  fixture  will  renew  the  seal 
within  a  short  time,  but  where  a  loss  of  seal 
is  likely  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  and  not 
readily  replaced,  or  where  breaks  in  the  sys- 
tem admit  sewer  air  continually  to  a  building, 
the  health  of  the  occupants  is  subject  to  the 
dangers  heretofore  described. 

Public   Control   of  Plumbing   Justifiable 

For  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  regula- 
tions governing  the  installation  of  plumbing 
have  been  established  by  law  in  many  places. 
These  regulations  have  been  potent  in  im- 
proving living  conditions  throughout  the 
country;  in  fact,  they  have  even  set  the 
standards  for  those  places  where  plumbing 
is  not  under  public  control.  The  knowledge 
now  in  possession  of  sanitarians  in  regard  to 
the  lessened  bacteriological  dangers  of  sewer 
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air  leads  logically  to  some  simplification  in 
plumbing  design,  but  it  should  not  lead  to  an 
abandonment  of  practices  necessary  to  protect 
buildings  against  the  air  of  drains,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  possible  danger,  is  offensive  to 
the  smell. 

The  committee  believes  that  good  plumbing 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  health.  Govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  protect  the  people's 
health,  but  people  also  have  rights,  and  plumb- 
ing regulations  carried  too  far  are  unjust. 
Regulations  which  will  not  be  supported  by 
the  courts  fully  and  without  question  under 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  the  police  power 
may  be  regarded  as  unjust.  Sanitary  science, 
however,  must  be  the  guide  to  justice  in  this 
matter.  The  principles  of  science  change  as 
knowledge  advances,  and  it  is  propery  there- 
fore, that  plumbing  regulations  be  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  and,  if  necessary,  revised. 

Legal  Principles 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  subject  of 
plumbing  regulation  without  having  a  proper 
conception  of  the  common-law  principle  known 
as  "police  power,"  for,  though  a  part  of  the 
common  law  and  without  absolutely  definite 
limits,  it  can  and  must  control  court  deci- 
sions, without  which  plumbing  regulations 
would  be  futile.  Attention  should  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  this  legal  term  "police  power" 
does  not  mean  the  power  of  a  policeman.  It 
is  true  that  the  policeman,  with  his  uniform 
and  his  stick,  is  one  agency  for  enforcing 
the  "police  power,"  but  plumbing  inspectors, 
building  inspectors,  fire  marshals,  and  health 
officers  also  act  under  the  same  "police  power." 
Police  power  is  that  inherent  power  of  gov- 
ernment which  protects  the  people  against 
harmful  acts  of  individuals,  in  so  far  as  mat- 
ters of  safety,  health,  morals,  or  the  like  are 
concerned.  "Police  power"  is  "community 
power."  Injuries  against  health  come  within 
the  proper  scope  of  the  police  power ;  but  acts 
of  government  to  enhance  or  promote  health 
above  normal,  while  laudable  and  often  justi- 
fiable, do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  police 
power. 

There  is  a  difference  between  conferring  a 
benefit  and  preventing  an  injury,  which, 
though  difficult  to  define,  is  nevertheless  real. 
Some  of  the  requirements  now  generally  in- 
cluded in  plumbing  codes  represent  a  failure 
to  make  this  distinction  properly  and  cannot 
be  justified  as  essential  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  health  from  injury.  When  there  is 
difficulty  in  enforcing  such  regulations  and 
the  cases  are  brought  into  court,  it  often 
happens  that  the   code  requirements   are   not 


supported.  In  this  way  well-meaning  citi- 
zens comply  with  regulations  which  cannot 
be  enforced  upon  the  unwilling  citizen,  and 
injustice  results.  Unfortunately,  this  situation 
exists  to-day.  Plumbing  regulations,  there- 
fore, should  be  carefully  examined  in  the  light 
of  modern  sanitary  science  and  accepted  legal 
principles  to  determine  their  legality,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  in  so  far  as  they  protect  the 
human  health  against  injury  they  are  justi- 
fiable, but  no  farther.  It  should  be  observed 
also  that  legally  the  police  power  has  to  do 
with  "health,"  not  merely  the  "public  health." 
This  is  a  distinction  which  even  a  health  offi- 
cer often  fails  to  make. 

The  following  principles  may  be  considered 
as  safe  guides  in  the  matter  of  governmental 
control : 

1.  The  control  of  plumbing  by  government 
is  distinctly  an  act  done  under  the  police 
power,  because  it  has  to  do  with  protection  of 
the  health  of  the  people  against  injury,  using 
this  term  in  its  broad  and  popular  sense. 

2.  This  use  of  the  police  power  resides  fun- 
damentally in  the  state  governments,  but  may 
be  and  often  is  delegated  to  cities,  towns,  or 
other  subdivisions  of  states. 

3.  The  police  power  has  not  been  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government,  except  so  far  as 
needed  to  carry  out  certain  delegated  powers 
(as,  for  example,  quarantine) ;  hence,  the 
Federal  Government  has  only  advisory  pow- 
ers regarding  its  employment  by  states. 

4.  The  use  of  the  police  power  in  plumbing 
regulations  is  justified  on  the  theory,  supported 
by  scientific  evidence,  that  the  passage  of 
rats,  cockroaches,  water-bugs,  and  other  ver- 
min in  and  out  of  drains,  or  the  escape  of 
sewage  or  of  air  from  drains  or  sewers  into 
occupied  human  dwellings,  are  menaces  to 
health,  using  this  term  in  its  broad  and  popu- 
lar sense. 

5.  Plumbing  regulations  cannot  legally  con- 
tain requirements  which  do  not,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  prevent  injury  to  health,;  safety, 
morals,  or  the  like.  No  requirements  can 
legally  be  made  which  have  to  do  merely  with 
economies  of  construction,  with  benefits  to 
the  house  owner  or  occupants,  or  with  bene- 
fits to  manufacturers,  traders,  or  laborers, 
for  the  right  and  only  legal  use  of  the  police 
power  is  to  protect  against  injury. 

6.  The  design  of  plumbing  systems  is  prop- 
erly within  the  scope  of  legal  regulation  in 
so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  escape  of 
solids,  liquids,  or  gases  from,  or  the  access 
of  vermin  and  insects  to,  drains  and  sewers, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  health,  and  in 
so  far  as  a  safe  and  adequate  supply  of  water 
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to  the  fixtures  is  concerned. 

7.  Plumbing  materials  are  properly  sub- 
ject to  legal  regulation  in  so  far  as  their  re- 
liability in  preventing  dangers  to  health  is 
concerned,  looking  ahead  to  a  reasonable  life 
of  the  building. 

8.  Methods  of  plumbing  construction  are 
properly  subject  to  legal  regulation  in  so  far 
as  they  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
danger  to  health  through  faulty  workman- 
ship. 

9.  The  control  of  plumbing  by  the  system 
of  permit  and  inspection  and  test  is  a  logical 
and  apparently  a  satisfactory  way  of  guard- 
ing against  injury  to  health  through  faulty 
plumbing;  but  in  view  of  different  conditions 
existing  in  large  and  small  communities,  the 
states  should  delegate  to  local  communities 
the  manner  of  administering  this  control. 

10.  The  system  of  examining  plumbers  is 
for  the  public  benefit  and  should  be  continued, 
but  it  might  be  better  for  the  examining 
authorities  to  issue  certificates  of  competency 
rather  than  "licenses." 

11.  The  requirement  that  plumbing  work, 
siibject  to  permit  and  inspection,  be  done  by 
licensed  plumbers  is  justifiable  under  the 
police  power. 

12.  Uniformity  in  methods  of  plumbing  con- 
trol is  desirable,  as  it  makes  for  convenience 
and  economy.  Uniformity  can  be  secured  by 
following  models  set  up  by  Federal  or  state 
governments. 

13.  Standardization  of  plumbing  designs,  so 
far  as  dimensioning  is  concerned,  standardi- 
zation of  plumbing  materials,  and  even  stand- 
ardization of  code  requirements,  are  for  the 
public  benefit,  rather  than  for  protection 
against  injury,  and  should  be  brought  about 
by  agreement  and  concerted  action.  They 
cannot  be  required  legally  under  the  police 
power. 

14.  As  the  poli  e  power  resides  in  state  gov- 
ernments and  as  uniformity  in  plumbing 
regulation  is  for  the  public  benefit,  it  is  well 
for  all  states  to  have  simple,  uniform,  state- 
wide plumbing  regulations  alike  in  essential 
respects,  limited  to  matters  which  properly 
come   within   the    scope   of   the   police   power 


under  a  wide  range  of  conditions,  witn  provi- 
sion for  permitting  local  communities  to  regu- 
late installation  and  inspection  by  such  meth- 
ods as  they  see  fit  to  adopt.  These  may  be 
appropriately  called  "basic  plumbing  princi- 
ples." 

15.  The  residence  or  dwelling  is  the  basis 
for  plumbing  codes,  because  the  majority  of 
all  buildings  are  of  this  type.  A  code  appli- 
cable to  dwellings  is  also  applicable,  although 
not  necessarily  sufficient,  for  other  classes 
of  buildings.  Buildings  differ  as  to  plumbing 
conditions,  so  that  different  regulations  for 
different  classes  of  buildings  are  fully  justi- 
fied under  the  police  power.  In  fact,  to  ap- 
ply the  same  regulations  to  different  condi- 
tions; that  is,  to  require  practices  necessary 
in  one  case  for  another  case  where  they  are 
not  necessary,  is  an  improper  use  of  the  police 
power.  The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides 
for  "equal  protection  of  the  law,"  but  equal 
protection  means  under  like  circumstances. 

16.  In  addition  to  the  basic  plumbing  prin- 
ciples, it  is  well  for  each  state  to  adopt  a 
code  of  plumbing  rules  conforming  substan- 
tially to  that  hereinafter  recommended,  which 
has  been  so  drawn  that  compliance  therewith 
will  practically  assure  compliance  with  the 
basic  plumbing  principles. 

17.  It  is  a  well-established  principle  in 
drawing  specifications  for  works  which  in- 
volve operation,  that  guaranteed  results  and 
detailed  methods  of  construction  should  not 
both  be  specified  at  the  same  time.  If  certain 
guaranteed  results  are  demanded,  the  con- 
tractor should  be  allowed  some  latitude  in 
construction,  and  if  detailed  methods  of  con- 
struction are  specified,  it  should  be  expected 
that  the  desired  results  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Similarly,  if  reliance  is  placed 
on  a  general  code  of  Ijasic  plumbing  princi- 
ples, there  should  obviously  be  freedom  of 
choice  as  to  many  details;  whereas  if  cities 
or  towns  choose  to  adopt  a  more  rigid  and 
detailed  set  of  requirements,  compliance  with 
them  should  be  regarded  as  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  the  desired  results  will  be  ob- 
tained. 


Continued   Gain   in  Whole-Time   County  Health   Officers 


ACCORDING  to  data  obtained  by  the  Rural 
Sanitation  Office  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service,  there  was  a  net  gain  of  20  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  having  whole-time  health 
officers  on  January  i,  1924,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  The  total  number  of  counties  or 
districts  providing  such  service  for  their  rural 
sections  increased  from  109  in  192c,  to  161  in  1921, 


202  in  1922,  230  in  1923,  and  2.50  in  1924.  Most 
of  the  increases  during  the  last  year  were  in  states 
in  which  the  respective  state  health  departments, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  or  the  International  Health  Board,  or 
both,  were  enabled  to  give  encouragement,  tech- 
nical_  advice,  and  financial  assistance  to  county 
or  district  health  departments. 
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The  Effect  of  Industrial  Wastes  Upon 
Sewage  Problems 

By  Langdon   Pearse 

Sanitary  Engineer,  The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago 


FROM  the  sewage  standpoint,  the  effect 
of  industrial  wastes  may  be  considered 
from  several  angles:  first,  the  question 
of  maintenance  of  sewers  to  avoid  deposits 
detrimental  to  structure,  and  to  secure  free- 
dom from  local  nuisance  and  from  explosive 
gases  or  gases  dangerous  to  workmen  in  the 
sewers;  second,  the  effect  of  such  wastes  upon 
the  operation  of  sewage  treatment  works 
where  such  are  required;  third,  the  effect  of 
such  sewage  upon  the  capacity  for  loading  of 
the  sewage  treatment  works.  The  extent  of 
the  problem  generally  requires  special  in- 
vestigation in  each  lo- 
cality, in  order  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of 
the  industry,  the 
amount  of  its  waste 
or  its  liability  to  acci- 
dental discharge  of 
troublesome  material. 
The  magnitude  of  the 
industrial  waste  prob- 
lem in  any  locality 
will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  relation  of 
the  production  of  in- 
dustry to  the  human 
population.  In  the 
case  of  the  Sanitary 
District    of    Chicago, 


More  Thorough   Study   of   Wastes 

Needed 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  waste 
problems  in  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chi- 
cago and  outlying  territory  emphasizes 
the  need  of  a  thorough  study  of  such 
wastes,  their  character,  composition  and 
behavior  in  the  planning  of  sewage  works, 
and  shows  the  value  of  extended  investi- 
gation where  such  materials  have  to  be 
handled  on  any  large  scale.  It  further 
emphasizes  the  need  of  foresight  by  oper- 
ators of  large  industries  in  locating  their 
plants  where  natural  resources  available 
for  dilution  will  aid  in  postponing  the 
day  of  complete  treatment. 


ucts  works  comes  into  a  long  outfall  sewer, 
where  the  rich,  warm  waste  mixes  with  the 
human  sewage  and  travels  for  a  considerable 
distance.  A  very  vigorous  decomposition  may 
ensue,  producing  hydrogen  sulphide,  so  that 
odors  come  up  through  the  manholes  at  inter- 
vals and  occasion  complaint.  Various  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested,  including  a  thorough 
investigation  of  preliminary  treatment,  to- 
gether with  the  treatment  of  the  waste  before 
it  leaves  the  starch  works,  to  learn  if  the 
decomposition  which  ensues  cannot  be  kept  in 
aerobic  lines  instead  of  anaerobic,  thereby 
oxidizing  the  bisul- 
phites instead  of  al- 
lowing them  to  be  re- 
duced to  sulphides. 
The  need  of  such  in- 
vestigations may  oc- 
cur with  other  types 
of  wastes  from  beet 
sugar  works,  tanner- 
ies and  the  like. 


the  industrial   wastes 

from  the  packing-houses,  the  Corn  Products 
Refining  Company  and  the  tanneries  aggre- 
gate easily  the  equivalent  of  the  wastes  from 
ij4  million  people,  while  the  total  human 
population  approximates  3,200,000.  In  an- 
other case  the  effluent  from  a  starch  works  is 
possibly  equivalent  to  the  waste  from  a  popu- 
lation of  about  175,000  people,  while  the 
human  population  is  about  50,000.  These  are 
perhaps  abnormal  examples,  but  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  the  industrial  equivalent  popu- 
lation may  overbalance  the  human  population. 

Eflfect  on  Treatment  Works 

In  the  operation  of  sewers  the  need  of  pre- 
liminary treatment  may  arise  where  a  rich 
industrial  waste  like  that  from  a  corn  prod- 


EfTect   of   Corn   Prod- 
ucts Wastes 

In  the  maintenance 
of  sewage  treatment 
works,  the  effect  of 
industrial  wastes  may 
be  very  obvious  where 
such  wastes  contain 
oil  or  tar.  In  the  operation  of  the  Des-Plaines 
River  sewage  treatment  works,  at  times  con- 
siderable batches  of  oil  come  down.  Some 
of  this  appears  to  be  from  garages  on  the 
drainage  area  and  some  has  been  traced  back 
as  tar  to  a  factory  manufacturing  roofing 
paper.  In  the  latter  case,  much  of  the  mate- 
rial reaching  the  sewer  appears  to  have  come 
through  carelessness  from  handling  tank  cars 
on  a  side  track,  or  in  emptying  tanks.  Such 
oils  in  part  float  on  the  surface  of  the  treat- 
ment works  and  may  usually  be  removed  by 
skimming,  if  need  be.  It  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  so  far  as  possible  to  require  such 
material  to  be  retained  at  the  source.  The 
inspection  of  industries  and  proper  regulation 
of  discharge  afford  some  relief. 
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In  considering  the  effect  of  industrial  wastes 
upon  treatment,  the  problem  for  the  design- 
ing engineer  is  largely  one  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  waste  upon  the  loading  which  biological 
filters  or  activated  sludge  may  carry,  as  well 
as  the  effect  upon  the  sludge  production  in 
tanks;  or  other  preliminary  treatment;  the 
need  of  preliminary  treatment  before  discharge 
should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  industry. 
In  the  corn  products  industry,  properly  oper- 
ated, there  seems  to  be  very  little  need  of  any 
screens  or  even  settling,  in  that  such  susr 
pended  matter  as  comes  is  very  finely  divided 
and  unless  coagulated  by  lime  will  not  deposit 
in  sufficient  amounts  to  pay  for  sedimenta- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  handling  of 
tannery  wastes,  the  use  of  both  screen  and 
sedimentation  may  be  well  worth  while  as  a 
preliminary  to  final  treatment,  unless  the  per- 
centage of  industrial  wastes  is  very  low.  The 
effect  of  the  industry  upon  the  sludge  produc- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  waste. 
Industries  such  as  glue  works  and  tanneries 
discharge  a  large  amount  of  spent  lime,  which 
produces  a  large  volume  of  sludge.  Paper 
mills  may  discharge  quantities  of  compara- 
tively inert  sludge  of  fibrous  character.  Other 
industries,  like  the  corn  products,  discharge 
most  of  their  organic  matter  in  solution  or 
very  fine  suspension,  thereby  having  little 
effect  upon  preliminary  sludge  production. 

The  effect  of  the  industrial  wastes  upon  the 
biological  treatment  again  depends  upon  the 
percentage  of  waste  present  and  its  char- 
acter. Some  wastes  may  have  a  sterilizing 
effect,  as  was  shown  by  the  copper  salts  pres- 
ent in  certain  outlets  of  the  New  Haven  sewer 
system  in  the  tests  made  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Mohl- 
man  for  Professor  Winslow  in  191 8.  In  other 
cases,  the  presence  of  considerable  organic 
matter  may  stimulate  bacterial  action  and  un- 
less carefully  watched  may  cause  putrefactive 
odors.  In  the  treatment  of  industrial  wastes, 
the  value  of  mixture  with  human  sewage  is 
often  apparent  to  properly  seed  the  mixture, 
and  in  particular  in  the  handling  of   starch 


wastes,  some  of  which  at  the  point  of  origin 
are  often  sterile.  In  the  effect  upon  the  load- 
ing, the  total  amount  of  organic  nitrogen 
present  seems  to  have  a  bearing  which  appa- 
rently affects  the  activated  sludge  process 
more  rapidly  than  the  trickling  filter.  In  the 
tests  made  at  Argo  for  the  Corn  Products  Re- 
fining Company  under  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Sanitary  District,  Professor 
Bartow,  Dr.  Mohlman  and  the  writer  have 
noted  that  when  the  total  organic  nitrogen  of 
the  sewage  exceeds  some  50  p. p.m.  there  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  operating  the  ac- 
tivated sludge  process  without  diluting  the 
sewage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sprinkling 
filter  continues  to  function  without  showing 
like  symptoms  of  distress. 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  informa- 
tion available  on  the  handling  of  industrial 
wastes  as  such  in  the  experimental  work  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  by  the  Sani- 
tary District  of  Chicago,  and  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Health  and  other  state 
agencies.  There  is,  however,  a  rather  meager 
fund  of  experience  available  as  to  the  be- 
havior of  apparatus  in  different  industries, 
and  even  fewer  data  upon  the  behavior  of 
biological  process  in  such  circumstances.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  application  of  sewage  treatment 
on  municipal  problems,  the  proportion  of  in- 
dustrial waste  has  not  always  been  closely 
estimated,  but  has  to  be  approximated.  Use 
of  the  more  modern  methods  of  sewage  analy- 
sis should  encourage  investigations  in  this 
field  and  more  complete  estimation  of  the  load- 
ing coming  from  different  types  of  industry 
expressed  in  oxygen  demand  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction. With  better  knowledge  of  the  be- 
havior of  biological  sewage  works  based  on  a 
similar  type  of  test,  ir  is  probable  that  the 
performance  of  sewage  works  can  be  esti- 
mated much  more  accurately  in  the  future 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements  at  Bos- 
ton,   Mass. 


Garbage  Collection  and  Disposal  in  Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  garbage  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  according  to 
the  latest  annual  report  of  the  city,  issued 
June,  1924,  was  removed  during  the  year  at 
a  to(taI  cost  of  $54,634.40,  which  is  $2,185.45 
greater  than  the  cost  for  the  previous  year.  For 
this,  416  cars,  or  24,370  tons,  of  garbage  was 
collected,  which  is  17  cars  more  than  was  col- 
lected in  1922.  The  collection  cost  per  ton  was 
less  for  1923  than  for  the  previous  year,  being 
$2.24  as  against  %2.27  per  ton.  Of  the  416  cars, 
355  cars  were  shipped  to  the  garbage  reduction 
plant,  and  61  cars  hauled  to  the  Workhouse  Farm 
Piggery. 


The  garbage  reduction  plant  disposed  of  17,550 
tons  of  green  garbage  during  the  year.  Through 
the  reduction  of  this  garbage,  923,565  pounds  of 
grease  was  recovered  and  1,155  tons  of  tankage 
produced.  This  means  that  for  each  and  every 
ton  of  green  garbage  reduced  there  were  52.62 
pounds  of  grease  and  131  pounds  of  tankage  re- 
claimed. To  cook,  press  and  dry  the  garbage  and 
reclaim  the  gasoline  used,  it  required  2,638  tons 
of  coal,  which  is  a  ton  of  coal  for  every  6.6  tons 
of  green  garbage.  The  gasoline  lost  in  the  recov- 
ery of  the  greases  amounted  to  9,463  gallons, 
only  is  0.54  gallon  per  ton  of  green  garbage. 
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Are  You  Behind  the  Movement  for 
Adequate  Playgrounds? 

If  So,  How  Far  Behind? 

By  Walter  B.  Evans 


THERE  are  but  few  people  in  these  days 
who  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
movement  for  better  play  facilities   for 
the  children  of  the  nation.     There  are  many 
reasons  for  this. 

First,  the  recognition  that  play  is  a  neces- 
sity to  the  children — not  merely  a  childish 
desire  which  may  be  baffled  without  harm 
being  done. 

Second,  that  clean,  invigorating  play  devel- 
ops clean,  vigorous  children;  and  contrawise 
that  alley  and  street  play 
naturally  develops  minds 
warped  by  the  influences 
of  such  unwholesome  and 
dangerous     environments. 

Third,  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency decreases  in  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  number 
of  supervised  and  well- 
equipped  playgrounds  es- 
tabHshed,  and  vanishes 
almost  entirely  where  the 
whole  field  is  covered  and 
the  program  comprehends 
the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  year. 

Fourth,  that  modern  life  has  given  little 
thought  to  the  child.  Open  spots  (natural 
playgrounds)  are  built  upon;  large  barns  are 
replaced  by  the  two-by-twice  variety  of 
family  garages;  and  home  yards  have  ceased 
to  satisfy  the  child's  craving  for  play,  even 
where  yards  still  exist. 

Fifth,   the   terrible   child   mortality   list   re- 


tary  people  and  that,  if  we  are  to  hold  fast 
to  health  and  strength,  we  must  feature  the 
means  for  keeping  them. 

Eighth,  that  the  right  kind  of  play  or  recrea- 
tion must  comprehend  both  mind  and  body; 
that  play  be  high-minded  and  clean;  that  it 
encourage  thoughtfulness  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others;  that  it  teach  loyalty,  obe- 
dience, cooperation,  sacrifice,  and  fair  play, 
as  well  as  develop  the  body  through  healthful, 
safe,  invigorating  exercise,  and  teach  co- 
ordination of  mind  with 
body. 

The  full  recognition  of 
these  beneficial  results  of 
a  well-developed  play  pro- 
gram will  remove  entirely 
the  opposition  which  now 
exists;    and    the    cost    of 
such  a   program  will   as- 
sume its  place  in  school, 
city   and   county   budgets, 
as      street     paving     and 
bridge  building  do  at  the 
present  time. 
The  outstanding  fact  in  comparing  values, 
as  between  child  life  and  paving  or  bridges, 
is  that  paving  or  bridges  can  be  replaced  at 
an     outlay     of     money,     while     child     life, 
besmirched  and  turned  into  wrong  channels, 
is    a   liability   on    society    which    millions    of 
treasure  and  years  of  effort  cannot  restore. 
What,  then,  if  better  play  facilities  are  so 
necessary,  should  be  furnished  to  insure  them  ? 


suiting  from  compelling  children  to  find  their 
fun  on  the  busy  thoroughfares. 

Sixth,  the  significant  fact  that  modern  life 
has  created  modern  children  who  expect  and 
demand  more  and  better  play  facilities. 

Seventh,  that  we  are  fast  becoming  a  seden- 


First,  play  spots  must  be  obtained.  School 
yards  are  usually  available,  but  other  spots 
in  addition  should  be  secured. 

Second,  to  secure  best  results,  playgrounds 
should  be  supervised  by  competent  persons,  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  child  aspirations  and 
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reactions     to     influences. 

Third,  each  playground 
should  be  equipped  with 
safe  playground  apparatus 
of  beauty,  durability,  and 
payability,  so  that  each 
child  may  find  just  the 
type  of  fun  he  craves. 

Fourth,      miscellaneous 
games,  other  than  the  use 
of  apparatus,  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  supervisors  should  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game  and.  by  example,  show  the 
best  way  to  play  it. 


Fifth,  winter  sports  should  be  encouraged. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  steps  to  take.  Now, 
any  play  program  requires  money — and  this  is 
the  rock  upon  which  many  wreck  their 
humanitarian    projects — but    the    securing    of 


money,  from  public  funds 
or      voluntary      contribu- 
tions, is  not  so  difficult,  if 
^^>^j^  the  right  steps  are  takeiL 

^     ^^  To     sum     up,     briefly: 

Children  must  and  will 
play.  Their  play  will 
grow  either  good  or  bad 
men  and  women.  This 
lies  in  the  keeping  of  the 
adults. 

Tears  are  shed  over  young  lives  which  seem 
to  have  slipped  their  moorings,  but  shed  tears 
will  never  replace  ruined  youth;  nor  will  they 


make  impossible  the  recurrence  of  such  calami- 
ties, unless  coupled  with  a  determination  to 
stop  them  by  the  use  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  preventing  them,  among  which  are 
zvell-eqiiipped  and  supervised  playgrounds. 


What  Is  the  Thing  Yclept  Community  Spirit? 


FROM  time  to  time  we  hear  mentioned  "com- 
munity spirit,"  "spirit  of  progress,"  "civic 
pride"  and  other  names.  They  are,  after  all, 
one  and  the  same  thing.     But  what  is  this  thing? 

Briefly,  jt  is  the  thing  that  caused  the  city  to 
convert  the  old  town  pump  "into  a  modern  water- 
works ;  the  old  hose-cart  into  a  modernized  and 
motorized  fire  department ;  the  muddy  streets  into 
hard-surfaced  boulevards ;  the  lanes  into  beautiful 
streets ;  the  old  county  court-house  into  a  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  architecture. 

The  old  pump  may  have  been  good  enough  for 
the  people  of  its  day;  the  horse  and  buggy  may 
have  served  its  purpose ;  and  the  tin  dipper  may 
have  satisfactorily  watered  thousands  of  school 
children ;  but  who  would  like  to  go  back  to  that 
period?  The  community  spirit  has  erased  the  un- 
sightly and  unsanitary  conditions  of  a  decade  ago. 

You  may  have  gone  to  school  and  sat  on  a  split- 
log  bench,  but  you  would  hardly  care  to  have  your 
children  do  that.     Why?     Because  the  community 


spirit  has  moved  us  to  build  beautiful  schools  that 
are  attractive,  comfortable  and  convenient.  We 
realize  that  no  community  can  exist  long  without 
schools  in  which  to  train  the  citizens  of  coming 
generations. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  almost  any  man 
will  brag  about  his  home  town  when  he  is  away 
from  it?  He  may  be  the  most  devout  knocker 
in  the  city  and  go  out  of  the  way  to  knock,  at 
home,  but  he's  different  when  he  is  in  some  other 
man's  town.  It  is  that  something  within  us  called 
the  "community  spirit"  that  brings  out  this  love 
for  our  home  town. 

We  would  say,  then,  that  community  spirit  is 
the  force  within  us  which  builds  cities  where  no 
cities  existed  before  and  which  day  by  day  im- 
proves the  city.  Where  you  find  the  strongest 
community  spirit,  you  will  also  find  the  best  city 
in  which  to  live,  whether  it  be  a  small  hamlet 
or  a  giant  industrial  metropolis. 

— Sioux  City  Spirit  of  Progress. 


The  Real  Producers  of  Public  Sentiment 


THE  wind  that  fills  the  sails  of  yon  square- 
rigged  ship  and  .carries  her  so  gracefully 
over  the  billowy  deep  was  not  produced  on 
board  the  ship  by  the  captain  or  the  crew,  but  by 
forces  and  powers  outside  and  independent  of 
both  crew  and  ship.  The  crew  merely  set  her  sails 
gain  the  power  of  the  wind.  So  with  a  political 
party,  the  politicians  merely  set  their  sails  to  gain 
the  power  of   public  sentiment.     The   forces  that 


produce  public  opinion  are  outside  and  independent 
of  political  parties.  These  forces  are  the  educa- 
t'onal  activities  of  all  kinds— they  are  the  real  pro- 
ducers of  public  sentiment,  and  all  progress  is 
due  to  them,  and  all  honor  and  credit  is  due  to 
the  unselfish  souls  who  carry  on  the  work  of  de- 
veloping correct  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  community. 

— James  R.  Brown. 
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Civic  Cooperation  in  the  International 
Golden  Rule  Campaign 

By  Mabell  S.  C.  Smith 

Last  year  people  in  fourteen  nations  ate  the  symbolic  meal  that  united 
their  thoughts  on  the  Golden  Rule.  This  year,  on  Sunday,  December  7,  there 
zvill  be  twenty-three  tongues  spoken  over  the  dinner  tables  of  the  world.  Here 
in  the  United  States,  where  rests  the  heaviest  responsibility  to  support  the 
children  on  whom  zvill  rest  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  Near  East  of  their 
generation,  a  clear  call  rings  out  to  every  civic  organization  in  the  country 
to  do  its  share  to  make  the  day  successful. 


THE  campaign  to  interest  the  United 
States  in  the  observance  of  Golden  Rule 
Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  the  war 
orphans  maintained  by  Near  East  Relief  was 
put  on  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of 
1923.  Although  it  covered  a  period  of  only 
two  months,  it  swept 
the  country  in  a  re- 
markable way.  No 
part  was  more  surpris- 
ing than  the  coopera- 
tion of  city  officials 
and  civic  bodies. 

The  plan  of  observ- 
ance as  outlined  at  a 
Geneva  gathering  of 
the  International  Near 
East  Association  was 
the  meeting  at  a  com- 
mon dinner-table  all 
over  the  world  of  peo- 
ple willing  to  eat  the 
simple  foods  served 
every  day  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Near  East 
orphanages  and  then, 
with  imaginations  alive 
to    the    difference    be- 


Naturally,  a  big  impetus  was  given  to  these 
new  givers  by  the  endorsement  of  the  coun- 
try's leaders.  President  Coolidge  sent  a  letter 
of  appreciation.  So  did  the  late  President 
Wilson,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  many  sena- 
tors, governors  and  mayors,  who  expressed 
approval  of  the  plan 
and  agreed  to  eat  the 
dinner.  Editors,  heads 
of  Granges,  bank  presi- 
dents, all  influenced 
their  constituents  to 
make  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  Golden 
Rule.  The  list  of  ap- 
proving organizations 
includes -groups  of  such 
hard-headed  and  sup- 
posedly unemotional 
business  men  as  the 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions 
and   Civitan   Clubs. 

Among  the  mayors, 
Jacob  Thompson  of 
Ephraim,  Utah,  pointed 
*his  appeal  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  civic 
organizations    by    giv- 


tween  the  lot  of  these    mayor  devek,  op  Chicago,  signing  his  ap-   ''ng  his  own  cheque  for 
friendless      youngsters   proval  of  the  observance  of  golden  rule    $5,000.   Mayor  Sehring 


and  their  own  sheltered 
little    ones,    the    giving 

of  a  thank-offering  from  their  own  abundance. 
Such  a  plan,  with  its  under-suggestion  of 
a  spiritual  and  material  audit,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  take  with  church  people  and  with 
folk  accustomed  to  giving  to  philanthropic 
causes.  It  did.  But  it  also  hit  the  fancy  of 
a  myriad  of  people  unused  to  introspection 
or  to  the  making  of  donations  to  foreign  needs. 
Of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  contribu- 
tors to  the  Golden  Rule  fund  of  Near  East 
Relief,  75  per  cent  were  new  subscribers. 


SUNDAY 


of  Joliet,  111.,  Mayor 
Shank  of  Indianapolis, 
Mayor  Morton  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
Mayor  Cahill  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  issued 
proclamations  stating  the  distress  of  the  chil- 
dren and  recommending  a  day  of  Golden 
Rule  observance  by  meditation  and  practice. 
Other  city  heads,  as  Mayor  Quinn  of  Louis- 
ville, gave  out  letters  urging  the  bitter  need 
overseas  upon  the  attention  of  citizens.  These 
examples,  taken  at  random,  show  that  the  call 
reached  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  the  thousands  of  Golden  Rule  luncheons 
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and  dinners  eaten  for  the  good  cause,  many 
were  turned  into  mild  festivities.  One  busi- 
ness men's  luncheon  club  saved  money  not 
only  on  the  food  but  on  the  service,  white 
jackets  turning  grave  merchants  into  more  or 
less  skilful  waiters.  A  group  of  Lions  in 
North  Carolina  "ate  hearty"  on  bread,  raisins 
and  a  glass  of  water.  A  Kiwanis  club  in 
California  sold  and  re-sold  a  huckleberry  pie 
until  it  netted  $60. 

But  underneath  the  gayety  lay  a  profound 


sympathy  for  the  little  children  whose  hous- 
ing and  daily  food  depend  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Golden  Rule.  America  saved  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  these  youngsters 
and  now  is  training  them  for  self-support  in 
the  lands  that  have  given  them  shelter.  She 
is  educating  the  economic  leaders  of  the  future. 
She  is  also  doing  her  part  to  help  on  the  day 
when  the  old  misunderstandings  in  the  Near 
East  will  give  way  to  a  kindly  feeling  that 
will  make  wars  difficult  or  impossible. 


A  County  Dental  Clinic  Ambulance 


THE  eperation  of  a  rural  dental  clinic  ambu- 
lance is  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  of  New  Jersey,  of 
which  Dr.  Julius  Levy  is  consultant.  This  motor 
vehicle,  fully  equipped  with  modern  dental  appara- 
tus, is  sent  into  outlying  communities  throughout 
the  state  to  teach  oral  hygiene  and  to  correct  den- 
tal defects  among  the  school  children.  In  this 
work  the  Bureau  has  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
school   authorities. 

Before  sending  the  ambulance  into  a  community, 
the  Bureau  endeavors  to  show  the  need  for  a  pro- 
gram of  this  kind  by  medical  inspections  in  the 
public  schools  and  by  the  follow-up  work  of  the 
child  hygiene  nurses.  Arrangements  are  then 
made  for  a  demonstration  with  the  ambulance ;  the 
children  are  examined,  and  those  who  are  unable 
otherwise  to  afford  dental   service  are   cared   for 


at  a  nominal  cost  by  the  clinic  dentist.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  the  up-keep  of  the  vehicle  and 
the  salary  of  the  dentist  is  assumed  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  ambulance  is  operating.  The 
value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  traveling 
clinic  is  recognized  by  many  local  dentists,  some 
of  whom  have  proved  their  interest  by  contribut- 
ing dental  supplies. 

During  the  year  1923  the  ambulance  spent  its 
entire  time  among  the  remote  sections  of  Burling- 
ton County,  with  the  exception  of  a  two  weeks' 
visit  to  Ocean  County.  The  extent  of  the  service 
rendered  through  the  clinic  in  those  two  counties 
during  the  year  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Children 
County  Tre.-ited 

Hurlington      2, .54.5 

Ocean      85 


Treatments 

Extractions 

1.803 

1,062 

241 

135 

BUHAIi  DENTAL  AMBULANCE  OPERATED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  CHILD  HYGIENE  OF  THE  NEW  JERSEY 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 


New  Water-Supply  for  Tulsa,  Okla. 


ON  October  19  the  last  length  of  concrete  pipe 
was  laid  in  Tulsa's  big  Spavinaw  pipe  line. 
This  completes  55J/2  miles  of  60-  and  54- 
inch  concrete  conduit  from  Spavinaw  Lake  in  the 
Ozarks  to  the  storage  reservoir  outside  the  city. 
This  project,  which  cost  $7,500,000,  was  finished  in 
almost  exactly  two  years  from  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts. Approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  the  con- 
crete pipe  has  been  completed  in  the  last  nine 
months,    since    the    time    when    the    Walbridge- 


Aldinger  Company  abandoned  its  contract  and  the 
Water  Commission  took  over  the  work,  to  be 
finished  under  the  direction  of  its  engineer,  W.  R. 
Holway.  This  part  of  the  work  included  three 
difficult  river  crossings,  and  it  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  Grand  River,  the  most  troublesome  of  these 
rivers,  that  the  last  pipe  was  laid.  On  Noveml)er 
17  the  city  expects  to  celebrate  the  turning  of  the 
water  into  her  mains  and  rejoice  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  best  wafer-supplies  in  the  South- 
west 


4SS 


A  New  Large  Municipal  Water-Tower 

Details  of  Steel  Structure  Just  Completed  for  San  Diego,  Calif. 

By  Allen  H.  Wright 

ONE  of  the  largest  elevated  tanks  ever 
built  for  municipal  service  has  just 
been  finished  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  The 
tank,  vi^hich  has  a  capacity  of  1,202,000  gal- 
lons, was  provided  for  by  a  municipal  bond 
issue,  as  its  construction  was  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary to  afford  sufficient  pressure  for  the  ser- 
vice in  a  section  of  the  city  where  the  eleva- 
tion was  such  that  additional  storage  under 
pressure  was  needed. 

The  proposals  for  the  work  required  each 
bidder  to  furnish  complete  plans  and  specifi- 
cations and  also  required  that  the  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  should 
be  50  feet  and  that  the  tank  should  have  a 
capacity  of  at  least  1,200,000  gallons.  Bids 
were  submitted  by  a  number  of  manufacturers, 
each  with  a  different  design.  The  bid  of  the 
Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Compaijy  was 
accepted,  as  it  was  lowest  and  seemed  best 
adapted  to  local  conditions.  The  tank  is  54 
feet  in  diameter  and  is  52  feet  3  inches  high. 
The  tank  bottom  is  50  feet  above  ground  level, 
and  the  hemispherical  bottom  drops  27  feet 
below  the  balcony.  The  total  height  of  the 
structure  from  the  top  of  the  foundation  to 
the  top  of  the  overflow  is  127  feet  5^  inches. 

The  tank  is  supported  by  twelve  columns, 
each  sloping  inward  slightly  to  add  stability. 
The  columns  are  riveted  to  the  tank  cylinder 
at  the  balcony  line,  and  the  entire  load  of 
5,000  tons  of  water  is  carried  by  the  twelve 
columns  around  the  perimeter  of  the  tank, 
there  being  no  support  directly  underneath  the 
tank.  The  large  hemispherical  bottom,  which 
is  54  feet  in  diameter,  hangs  from  the  tank 
shell  at  the  balcony  line  where  the  columns 
are  connected.  Each  of  the  twelve  columns 
carries  a  load  of  approximately  417  tons  of 
water,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  steel  and 
wind  load. 

Each  column  is  supported  by  a  concrete 
pier  12  feet  square  at  the  bottom,  6  feet  square 
at  the  top,  and  about  9  feet  deep.  The  depth 
is  variable  because  of  the  various  depths  of 
the  hard-pan  to  which  the  foundations  were 
carried.  The  twelve  piers  form  a  perfect 
circle  61  feet  7^  inches  in  diameter  on  cen- 
ters. 

About  400  tons  of  plates  and  structural 
shapes  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
tower,  as  well  as  about  40,000  large  rivets, 
13,900  of  which  went  into  the  hemispherical 


COMPLETED      WATER-TANK     AND      TOWER,      SAN 
DIEGO,  CALIF. 


bottom.  The  tank  is  roofed  with  3/16-inch 
steel.  In  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possi- 
ble any  chance  of  settlement  in  the  piers  or 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  extreme  care  was 
taken  in  the  construction  of  the  foundation, 
especially  in  the  determination  of  the  bearing 
value  of  the  soil. 

The  structure  in  its  completed  state  gives 
the  city  of  San  Diego  a  much  needed  elevated 
water  storage  and  stands  unique  in  the  field 
of  municipal  water-works  storage  tanks.  The 
contract  price  for  furnishing  all  materials 
and  constructing  the  tank  was  $69,150. 
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The  New  Bayshore  Boulevard,  Tampa 

Tampa,  Fla. — When  the  tropical  hurricane  of 
October  21,  1921,  had  passed  through  Tampa,  Fla., 
Bayshore  Boulevard,  along  the  unprotected  water- 
front, was  a  tangle  of  uprooted  trees,  prone  tele- 
phone, electric  and  trolley  poles,  twisted  wires 
and  uptorn  pavement,  almost  impassable  even  on 
foot.  Less  than  a  month  later  the  Tampa  Board 
of  Trade  received  the  first  suggestion  of  a  greater 
and  more  beautiful  Bayshore  Boulevard,  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  wide,  with  one-way  drives, 
with  beautifully  planted  parkways  on  each  side 
of  the  double  street  railway  tracks,  and  the  whole 
protected  by  a  wall  of  reinforced  concrete  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  most  severe  attack  of 
wind  and  water. 

Three  years  have  brought  the  plan  to  its  final 
stages.  Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the 
dredging  preliminary  to  construction  of  the  sea- 
wall, and  the  work  is  under  way,  to  be  completed, 
according  to  estimates,  within  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  first  suggestion  made  officially  for  exten- 
sion of  the  city's  original  concr^tp  sea-wall  from 
its  termination  at  South  Rome  Avenue  to  Ballast 
Point,  a'  distance  of  about  three  miles,  was  made 
by  Alfred  W.  Perkins,  then  President  of  the 
Tampa"  Board  of  Trade.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  Board  of  Trade  held 
on  November  9,  1921,  less  than  a  month  after  the 
disastrous  storm,  Mr.  Perkins  urged  the  govern- 
ing body  to  take  up  at  once  plans  for  constructing 
a  solidly  built  reinforced  concrete  sea-wall,  and 
in  connection  with  it  a  driveway  commensurate 
with  the  beauty  of  the  magnificent  body  of  water 
it  should  skirt,  and  of  its  wonderful  tropical  set- 
ting. From  that  suggestion  grew  the  Board  of 
Trade's  sea-wall  committee. 

Several  years  earlier  a  beginning  had  been  made 
on  the  beautification  of  a  part  of  the  bay  frontage 
in  the  residential  section  of  Tampa.  A  concrete 
sea-wall  was  built  alonsr  all  that  was  then  devel- 
oped of  this  water-front,  with  a  50-foot  paved 
drive,  cement  sidewalks,  and  ornamental  electric 
light  standards  spaced  along  the  wall.  Planting 
of  the  parkways  between  the  sidewalks  on  the 
property  side  and  the  street,  however,  was  not  un- 
dertaken systematically,  and  the  heterogeneous, 
hit-or-miss  effect  usually  following  individual 
effort  resulted.  Palms  of  several  varieties,  water 
oaks.  Australian  pines  and  oaks,  a  few  royal 
poincianas,  and  even  a  number  of  sea  grape  bushes 
— wild  plants  native  to  salt  marsh  borders  in  South 
Florida— all  were  iumbled  together  in  the  space 
of  less  than  two  miles.  Even  this  ill-chosen  mix- 
ture, however,  could  not  destroy  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  drive,  enhanced  hv  the  engineering  work 
included  in  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall  and 
boulevard,    and   to-day   some   of   the   handsomest 


"See  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 


homes   and    grounds   in    Tampa    fringe  this   drive 
along  the  upper  portion  of  the  bay.* 

The  new  drive  is  137  feet  wide  from  property 
line  to  sea-wall  face.  Ample  opportunity  is 
afforded  in  this  broad  stretch  for  two  one-way 
drives  with  wide  parkways  on  each  side,  and  for 
the  double  tracks  of  the  electric  street  railway 
in  the  center.  Full  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  habit 
of  the  coconut  palm  of  thriving  best  when  its 
roots  can  reach  salt  or  brackish  water,  and  scores 
of  these  graceful  trees  are  to  be  planted  along  the 
water  frontage,  in  short  rows  or  in  clumps  and 
groups.  The  flame  of  hibiscus,  the  orange  glow 
of  royal  poinciana  above  the  finely  cut,  velvety 
foliage  of  the  tree  itself,  the  azure  of  plumbago, 
the  scarlet  flash  of  poinsettia,  Florida's  most 
gorgeous  winter  bloom,  with  long,  broad  expanses 
of  emerald  grass,  and  the  blue  of  Florida  skies 
blend  in. a  marvelous  picture. 

In  all  this  stretch  not  a  jarring  note  is  to  be 
permitted ;  the  contract  with  owners  of  property, 
under  which  the  entire  project  was  undertaken  and 
is  to  be  carried  out,  particularly  safeguards  against 
that.  Only  such  boat-houses  and  their  necessarv 
piers  are  to  be  built  along  the  sea-wall  as  will 
conform  to  the  general  plan.  The  sea-wall  and 
the  broad  boulevard  it  is  to  protect  arc  designed 
to  follow  closely  the  windings  and  indentations 
of  the  shore  line.  Nor  does  the  plan  contemplate 
cuts  or  fills  to  hold  the  driveway  down  to  a  cer- 
tain grade,  but  full  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the 
not  numerous  gentle  rises  and  dips  in  a  manner 
that  will  relieve  the  boulevard  of  the  monotony 
of  a  dead  level.  Property  fences  or  walls  are  not 
to  be  removed  or  set  back  and  no  frontage  is  to 
be  taken  from  abutting  property  for  boulevard  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  in  return  for  their  signed 
agreement  sanctioning  the  entire  project  and  guar- 
anteeing preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the  new 
Bayshore  Boulevard  by  refraining  from  erection 
of  any  unsightly  structure  along  the  water  front- 
age, property  owners  are  insured  again<;t  encroach- 
ment on  their  residential  properties  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  boulevard.  This  is  an  original 
provision  devised  by  the  Board  of  Trade's  special 
committee  and  attorneys  and  the  county  authori- 
ties for  the  perpetual  protection  of  property  own- 
ers in  return  for  their  protection  of  the  water- 
front. 

Provision  that  not  more  than  thirteen  streets 
or  avenues  shall  ever  enter  the  new  boulevard, 
and  that  distances  between  these  avenues  shall  be 
not  less  than  a  thousand  feet,  is  another  safeguard 
designed  to  preserve  the  beauty  and  continuity  of 
the  whole  plan.  Waiting-stations  that  are  to  be 
placed  by  the  electric  street  railway  company  at 
street  intersections  are  to  be  of  design,  materials 
and  construction  that  will  harmonize  with  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  whole  conception. 
Present  residential  development  along  the  bay- 
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shore  is  of  a  character  that  assures  maintenance 
of  the  highest  standards,  and  this  assurance  is 
strengthened  by  the  high  and  steadily  advancing 
values  of  the  few  remaining  parcels  of  unim- 
proved realty  fronting  on  that  portion  of  the  bay 
to  be  skirted  by  the  sea-wall  and  boulevard. 

Ultimately  the  boulevard  is  to  be  linked  up  with 
another  drive  that  will  follow  the  Hillsborough 
River  from  its  mouth  to  a  point  many  miles  up 
the  winding  watercourse.  Connecting  wth  this 
drive  are  others  already  built,  and  still  others  to 
be  constructed,  all  bordered  with  palms  and  oaks 
and  pines,  hibiscus  and  oleanders  and  other  tropical 
growth.  Hillsborough  County  already  has  its 
highway-beautification  commission,  organized  and 
functioning.  Work  has  been  started  on  the 
beautification  of  several  of  the  county's  most  im- 
portant arteries  of  travel.  Beautiful  Memorial 
Boulevard,  built  in  memory  of  Tampa's  war 
heroes,  is  the  charge  of  the  Tampa  Rotary  Qub, 
and  its  length  of  fourteen  miles  has  been  planted 
on  each  side  with  oleanders  and  oaks.  But  of 
all  the  beautification  work  in  the  county  now  un- 
der way  none  possesses  such  potentialities  of  love- 
liness and  utility  as  the  new  Bayshore  Boulevard. 

L.  P.  DICKIE, 
Managing    Secretary,    Tampa    Board    of    Trade. 

A  Bond  Issue  Which  Aicakened  a  City 

Monrovia,  Calif. — This  southern  California 
city  of  about  11,000  people,  largely  of  the  retired 
class,  has  for  most  of  its  thirty-eight  years  been 
indifferent  or  antagonistic  to  any  comprehensive 
plan  of  civic  development.  About  a  year  ago  the 
need  for  various  public  improvements  became  very 
apparent,  and  the  question  of  their  accomplish- 
ment was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Monrovia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
pointed  out  at  that  time,  the  average  citizen  can 
be  trusted  to  think  right  and  act  right  in  civic 
affairs  if  he  is  shown  that  he  owes  a  civic  duty 
to  his  community,  and  a  program  of  civic  educa- 
tion was  decided  upon  as  a  necessary  step  before 
placing  any  proposals  before  the  citizens. 

A  Citizens'  Committee,  made  up  of  the  presi- 
dents of  every  civic,  fraternal,  social  and  luncheon 
club  in  the  city,  a  member  of  the  City  Council, 
and  the  President  of  the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, with  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  Chairman,  was  first  appointed  to  survey 
the  needs  of  the  city.  After  two  months'  study, 
a  recommendation  was  made  to  the  City  Council 
that   the   following   bond   issues   be  placed  before 


THE    FALLS    IN    MONROVIA,     CAT.TT. 

The  water  system  is  municipally  owned,  and  with  the 

completion    of    the    present    municipal    improvements 

the  water-supply  will  exceed  present  demand  by   33 

per   cent 


the  voters  at  a  special  election :  new  city  hall, 
$60,000;  water,  $180,000;  park  development,  $80,- 
000;  bridge  project,  $16,000.  The  Council,  amazed 
at  first,  finally  agreed  to  the  entire  proposition 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  hall  item,  which  it 
lowered  to  $50,000. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  civic  education,  a 
speakers'  bureau  composed  of  able  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  was  organized.  At  every  oppor- 
tunity these  men  spoke  before  lodge  meetings, 
clubs,  etc.,  carefully  explaining  the  proposed 
projects  and  stressing  civic  duty.  Extensive  news- 
paper publicity  was  employed,  and  in  addition 
every  voter  was  personally  solicited  and  his  atti- 
tude on  the  coming  election  card-indexed  and 
filed. 

The  election  over,  the  town  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  bonds  had  carried,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  the  park  project,  which  lost  by  three 
votes.  Determined  to  carry  this  item  too,  the 
Citizens'  Committee  initiated  a  petition  for  an- 
other election  on  this  project,  and  at  the  same  time 
undertook  to  carry  a  school  bond  issue  for  $125,- 
000.  Both  of  these  items  were  approved  at  the 
second  election,  making  a  total  of  $451,000  in 
bonds  in  a  town  that  had  been  bond-shy  for  over 
thirty  years. 

With  a  real  community  spirit  aroused,  it  was 
not  difficult  later  to  put  over  a  drive  for  $138,000 
for  a  community  hotel  and  $80,000  for  a  country 
club.  Real  estate  values  are  rising,  we  have 
gained  1,500  population  in  one  year,  and  new  in- 
dustries are  being  established. 

HARRY  F.  SCOVILLE, 

City   Manager. 

For  a  Well-shaded  Road  to  Dallas 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  members  of  the  Dallas 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  past  two 
years  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  beautifying 
the  highways  leading  into  the  city  by  planting 
shade  trees.  At  the  organization's  second  annual 
tree-planting  day,  held  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  a  group  of  the  members  undertook  to  add 
five  hundred  American  elm  trees  to  the  row  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty  trees  planted  by  the  Junior 
Chamber  along  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Pike  last 


for    their   contribution    towards   the    improvement 
of  the  highway. 

Of  the  trees  planted  last  year,  sixty-seven  died, 
as  a  result,  it  is  believed,  of  injuries  from  passing 
automobiles.  These  have  been  replaced  this  year, 
and  we  have  sought  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this 
difficulty  by  the  erection  of  a  large  sign  on  the 
pike  giving  credit  to  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  the  planting  of  the  trees,  and  urging 
motorists  to  keep  on  the  pavement. 

The  avenue  of  trees  planted  by  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber now  extends  for  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
the  trees  having  been  placed  about  forty  feet 
apart  along  both  sides  of  the  highway.  We  shall 
continue  this  work  next  year,  and  in  addition 
shall  endeavor  to  arouse  the  interest  of  other  civic 
organizations  in  tree  planting  along  the  other 
highways  of  Dallas  County.  We  also  plan  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  adjoining  counties  in  continuing 
the  work  on  their  side  of  the  line. 

THEODORE    E.   JONES, 
Secretary,    Dallas    Junior    Chamber    of    Commerce. 

Industrial  Survey  Under  Way 
in  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.^ — The  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  retained  the  Technical  Advisory 
Corporation,  consulting  engineers,  of  New  York, 
to  conduct  an  industrial  survey  of  Cincinnati  and 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  DALLAS  JUNIOR  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  WHO   PLANTED   280  ELM  TREES  ALONG 

THE  DALLAS-FORT  WORTH  PIKE 


year.  These  trees,  which  were  all  six  feet  tall 
when  planted,  will,  when  fully  developed,  help 
to  make  this  road  one  of  the  most  attractive,  well- 
shaded  driveways  in  the  state. 

City  Forester  W.  B.  Woodruff  and  his  assistant 
were  on  hand  to  supervise  the  planting  and  trim- 
ming of  the  trees,  and  County  Commissioner 
George  W.  Ledbetter,  who  also  joined  the  gather- 
ing, provided  the  men  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, including  a  water-truck  for  watering  the 
trees  after  planting.  In  a  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry 
the  workers  vied  with  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
speed  combined  with  efficiency,  and  the  entire  piece 
of  work,  which  was  started  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  was  completed  within  four  hours.  The 
crowd  then  left  by  automobiles  en  route  for  the 
little  town  of  Grand  Prairie,  where  a  welcome 
chicken  dinner,  prepared  by  the  women  of  that 
community,  awaited  them.  Here  the  workers  were 
thanked  by  a  member  of  the  Grand  Prairie  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  other  citizens  of  the  tovm 


its  environs  and  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  city.  The  work  has 
already  been  started  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  completed  within  eight  months. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  will  be  to  provide 
a  workable  method  of  expanding  and  controlling 
Cincinnati's  industrial  and  commercial  development 
to  the  best  advantage  of  her  people.  To  this  end, 
a  detailed  study  will  be  made  of  the  following 
factors : 


History   and  Geography 
Zone  of  Influence 
Mijleorologfy 
Natural    Resources 
Consuming  Power 
Agriculture    and    Food 

Supply 
Population 
Labor  Supply 
Housing 
Living  Costs 
Raw  Materials 
Imports  and  Exports 
Capital  and  Banking 


General    Business 
Transportation 
Freiglit  Rates 
Handicaps  to   Development 
Industrial  Advantages 
Present  Industries 
Industrial    Relations 
Industrial    Balance 
Desirable  New  Industries 
Marketing  of   Products 
Public    Service 
Effect  of  City  Planning 
Competing  Cities 
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The  results  of  the  studies  of  the  individual  fac- 
tors will  be  coordinatel  in  a  general  study  of  all 
existing  conditions  and  possibilities.  The  coordi- 
nated study  will  be  the  basis  of  a  plan  for  gen- 
eral industrial  development  and  trade  improve- 
ment. This  plan  will  show  what  should  be  done 
to  overcome  present  handicaps,  improve  unfavor- 
able existing  conditions,  and  fully  capitalize  Cin- 
cinnati's advantages  and  resources.  It  will  show 
what  steps  should  be  taken  toward  the  fullest  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  interested  organiza- 
tions ;  what  new  industries  are  needed  or  can  best 


be  supported ;  what  should  be  done  to  secure  bet- 
ter industrial  plants ;  how  Cincinnati's  induistrial 
advantages  and  desires  can  best  be  made  known 
to  the  world ;  and  what  part  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce should  take  toward  the  creation  of  a  greater, 
better  and  more  prosperous  Cincinnati.  It  will  in- 
clude a  development  program  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  carrying  out  its 
work  toward  these  ends, 

WILLIAM   C.    CULKINS, 
Secretary,  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


How  Chambers  of  Commerce  Can  Aid 
the  Post  Office  Department 


By  Harry  S.  New 

Postmaster  General 


T 


HE  notable  improvements  of  recent 
years  in  the  postal  service  throughout 
the  United  States  can  be  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  cooperation  which  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions have  it  in  their  power  to  render  to  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions  for  such  aid: 

Early  Mailing  Campaign 

An  extensive  effort  has  been  made  through- 
out the  country  to  have  the  public  mail  early 
and  more  frequently,  to  avoid  congestion  of 
work  in  post  offices  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  getting 
the  public  to  follow  this  practice,  with  the  re- 
sult that  mail  has  been  handled  more  expedi- 
tiously, often  with  the  saving  of  an  entire  day 
in  the  time  required  for  delivery  at  destina- 
tion; and  the  amount  of  night  work  at  post 
offices  has  been  reduced,  with  consequent  bene- 
fits to  postal  employees  and  their  families.  In 
one  post  office  alone  the  postmaster  was  able 
to  transfer  56  employees  from  night  work  to 
the  day  crew.  By  repeated  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  early  mailing  to  all  concerned, 
local  organizations  can  render  an  important 
service. 

Hotel  Mail 

The  traveling  public  has  been  noticeably 
benefited  by  the  Department's  instructions  for 
the  handling  of  hotel  mail.  To  obviate  the 
formerly  haphazard  way  in  which  this  class 
of  mail  was  handled,  we  issued  detailed  instruc. 
tions  requiring,  among  other  things,  the  in- 
spection of  hotel  mail  at  least  every  ten  days. 
Postmasters  have  secured  the  cooperation  of 
hotel  managers,  and  proper  systems  have  beon 
installed  in  many  of  the  hotels  of  the  country. 


If  your  local  hotels  are  not  up  to  date  in  this 
matter,  your  postmaster  will  be  found  ready 
to  cooperate  to  that  end. 

Postmasters  in  Civic  Affairs 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  post- 
master in  his  community,  all  postmasters  have 
been  urged  to  participate  in  civic  affairs  as 
a  necessary  part  of  their  duty  as  postmasters. 
They  have  been  urged  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  civic  organizations  in  the  observance  of 
fundamental  principles  of  mailing  and  to  bring 
the  various  facilities  of  the  postal  service  to 
the  attention  of  the  public.  It  is  suggested 
that  local  organizations  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
their  postmaster  for  such  civic  service  as  he 
may  properly  render. 

Instruction  of  School  Children 

Postmasters  all  over  the  country  are  con- 
ferring with  local  school  authorities  with  a 
view  to  adopting  the  most  effective  method  of 
instructing  school  children  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  postal  service.  Mov- 
ing-picture films  instructing  the  public  as  to 
proper  methods  of  addressing  mail  are  avail- 
able for  showing  in  schools  and  theaters.  Have 
your  schools  and  motion-picture  houses  profited 
by  this  educational  opportunity? 

Combating  the  Swindling  of  the  Public 
Through  the  Mails 

An  energetic  campaign,  prosecuted  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  the  operation  of  hundreds 
of  new  and  unique  swindling  schemes,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons during  the  present  administration,  with 
convictions   in  many  instances.     While  it   is 
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impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money 
which  would  have  been  collected  by  these 
fraudulent  concerns  had  they  been  allowed  to 
continue  to  operate,  the  magnitude  may  be 
realized  when  it  is  stated  that  between  $75,- 
000,000  and  $100,000,000  were  mulcted  from 
the  innocent  victims  during  one  year  by  the 
schemers  before  their  arrest  and  conviction. 
Chambers  of  commerce  are  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  learn  of  fraudulent  schemes  of  this 
kind,  and  to  report  them  to  the  post  office 
authorities. 

Better  Mail  Service  to  Convention  Delegates 

Delegates  to  conventions  and  other  meetings 
are  being  given  better  mail  service  as  the  re- 
sult of  instructions  to  postmasters  to  keep 
accurate  checks  on  such  assemblies  and  to. 
make  unusual  efforts  to  deliver  mail  to  visi- 


tors attending  them.  Your  local  postmaster 
should  be  kept  constantly  informed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  coming  of  conventions  to  your 
city. 

Complaints  and  Suggestions 
If  the  postal  service  in  your  city  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  the  proper  procedure  is 
not  merely  to  grumble  about  it,  but  to  discuss 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  with  your  local  postmaster, 
the  improvements  desired.  You  will  almost 
certainly  find  him  ready  to  do  what  he  can 
to  meet  any  reasonable  request,  or  to  refer  to 
Washington  any  complaints  which  are  beyond 
his  power  to  remedy.  But  if  this  procedure 
does  not  bring  the  results  desired,  the  Post- 
master General  will  give  prompt  and  careful 
consideration  to  any  communication  which  a 
responsible  local  organization  may  send  to 
him. 


Fifth  Avenue's  Centennial 


FIFTH  Avenue  will  be  100  years  old  in  Novem- 
ber. And  all  New  York  and  the  world  will 
know  it  too. 
President  Coolidge,  Governor  Smith  and  Mayor 
Hylan  have  accepted  honorary  chairmanships  of 
committees,  and  the  recognition  by  nation,  state 
and  city  of  the  centenary  of  Fifth  Avenue's 
founding  stamps  this  celebration  as  a  great  civic 
event 

The  week  of  November  15  to  22  has  been  set 
aside  to  honor  Fifth  Avenue,  which  was  established 
on  the  city  map  on  November  i,  1824.  The  official 
opening  of  the  Avenue  was  approved  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  New 
York  on  September  27,  1824.  The  avenue  ran 
from  Art  Street,  approximately  the  location  of 
the  present  Washington  Square,  to  13th  Street, 
a  distance  equal  to  about  six  present-day  city 
blocks.  The  metamorphosis  of  Fifth  Avenue  from 
a  dirt  path  to  a  model  of  civic  beauty,  the  center 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  will  be  revealed  in  the 
Centennial  celebration.  There  will  be  an  educa- 
tional and  inspirational  panorama  of  the  Avenue's 
growth  from  a  short  country  lane  to  the  magnif- 
icent and  stately  thoroughfare  that  it  is  to-day, 
the  show-window  of  New  York,  America  and  the 
world.  The  shops  and  great  department  stores  in 
their  window  and  interior  displays  will  mirror  100 
years  of  the  development  of  art  and  industry.  The 
public  and  parochial   school   systems   of  the  city 


will  observe  the  occasion  with  fitting  exercises  and 
with  essay  and  poem  competitions  for  which  prizes 
are  oflfered  by  The  Fifth  Avenue  Association.  "The 
high  schools  will  give  pageants  depicting  the  evolu- 
tion of  history  and  tradition,  and  one  of  the  cen- 
tral features  of  Centennial  Week  will  be  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  November  20. 

A  Centennial  Historv  is  being  published  under 
the  auspices  of  The  Fifth  Avenue  Association,  to 
trace  the  100  vears  of  Fifth  Avenue's  development. 
The  cover  design  was  selected  in  an  international 
prize  comnotition,  and  the  book  itself  will  portray 
in  text  and  pictures  an  accurate  and  complete  rec- 
ord oi  the  Avenue's  colorfid  historv.  The  Cen- 
tennial volume  will  show  for  the  first  time  how 
the  expansion  from  a  rural  highway  to  a  national 
symbol  has  been  shaped  and  conditioned  by  civic 
interest,  expressed  through  organized  effort,  and 
that  the  constructive  influences  that  have  made  th'^ 
new  Fifth  Avenue  were  centralized  in  The  Fifth 
Avenue  Association  formed  in  1907,  at  a  time 
when  destructive  forces  were  without  a  check 
either  in  law  or  in  public  opinion.  The  record 
shows  that  with  organized  vigilance  and  civic 
efiFort,_  any  city  or  community  can  play  a  large 
part  in  ^  shaping  its  own  character  and  in  pro- 
moting its  own  development. 

WILLIAM  J.   PEDRICK, 
General   Maniger,  the  Fifth   Avenue  Association,  Inc. 


County  Grants  675  Acres  to  City  for  Public  Playground 


THE  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  will  shortly  ac- 
qtiire  through  an  indefinite  grant  and  with- 
out cost,  675  acres  of  land  within  a  mile  of 
the  city  limits  to  be  developed  into  a  public  play- 
ground. The  land  is  being  turned  over  to  the  city 
by  the  county  of  Chatham  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  golf  course  and  other  recreational  develop- 
ments. The  stipulation  by  the  county  is  that  the 
city  of  Savannah,  in  return  for  receiving  the  land 
gratis,  shall  bear  the  exp_ense  of  improving  the 
land  and  shall  keep  up  the  recreational  features 
from  year  to  year. 
Four  i8-hole  golf  courses  are  projected  on  this 


land,  the  first  one  to  be  ready  within  a  year.  Other 
features  will  include  a  public  park  of  90  acres, 
polo  field,  tennis  courts,  baseball  grounds  and  race- 
track. This  development,  which  will  require  about 
three  years  for  completion,  will  give  Savannah  one 
of  the  finest  and  largest  recreational  centers  in 
the  South,  and  will  offer  special  attractions  to 
tourists  and  other  visitors.  The  project  was  started 
last  spring  by  the  Savannah  Board  of  Trade,  and 
received  the  immediate  cooperation  of  county  and 
city   authorities. 

NELSON  T.  STEPHENS, 
Secretary    Department  of   Publicity,   Savannah    Board 
of  Trade. 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


// 


// 


Purposes   for  Which  the   City   Taxing  Power 

May  Be  Used 


/  /r  I  iHE  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  the 
I  highest  attributes  of  sovereigtity," 
declared  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Hart  vs.  Smith,  64  Northeastern 
Reporter,  681.  As  such  it  ordinarily  vests  in 
the  state  legislature.  A  city  has  no  right  to 
levy  and  collect  a  tax  except  as  authorized 
by  the  legislature.  It  has  no  powers  except- 
ing those  given  by  statute  or  charter,  in  ex- 
press terms  or  by  necessary  implication,  in  aid 
of  express  powers.  (North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Edgerton  vs.  Goldsboro 
Water    Company,   35    Southeastern    Reporter, 

243- ) 

In  the  last  cited  case,  it  was  held  that, 
although  authorized  by  its  charter  to  provide 
water  for  its  inhabitants,  the  cost  was  not  a 
"necessary  expense,"  within  the  meaning  of 
a  clause  of  the  local  constitution,  prohibiting 
a  city  from  levying  taxes  without  assent  of  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  electors,  excepting 
for  necessary  expenses. 

An  official  syllabus  by  the  Georgia  Supreme 
Court  reads: 

"Municipal  corporations  can  levy  no  tax,  gen- 
eral or  special,  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  mu- 
nicipality or  upon  the  property  therein,  unless  the 
power  to  do  so  be  plainly  and  unmistakably  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  state.  .  .  .  The  bur- 
den is  upon  every  political  division  of  the  state, 
which  demands  taxes  from  the  people,  to  show 
the  authority  to  exercise  it  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  imposed." 

Referring  to  a  statutory  limitation  upon  the 
powers  of  Illinois  cities,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  state  said  in  the  case  of  People  vs. 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railway  Company, 
138  Northeastern  Reporter,    127: 

"A  city  can  levy  no  tax  except  by  virtue  of  a 
statute.  Every  tax  which  the  city  council  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  levy  is  for  some  specific  pur- 
pose, and  section  i  of  article  8,  which  contains 
this  limitation,  requires  the  ordinance  making  the 
levy  to  specify  in  detail  the  purpose  for  which 
the  appropriations  are  made  and  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  each  purpose." 

Of  course,  power  to  tax  may  be  conferred 


directly  upon  cities  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision. What  has  been  said  above  presupposes 
existence  of  the  ordinary  situation,  where  all 
taxing  and  legislative  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred primarily  upon  the  state  legislature. 
To  illustrate,  it  was  held  by  the  California 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Security  Sav- 
ings Bank  vs.  Hinton,  32  Pacific  Reporter,  3, 
that  a  constitutional  provision  enabling  cer- 
tain cities  to  adopt  home-rule  charters,  vested 
in  such  cities,  by  necessary  implication,  the 
taxing  power  essential  to  municipal  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ruled  by  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  State  vs. 
Van  Every,  75  Missouri  Reports,  530,  that  a 
constitutional  provision,  limiting  municipal 
tax  rates,  conferred  no  taxing  powers  on 
cities  and  towns.  It  merely  operated  to  limit 
exercise  of  such  powers  conferred  by  legis- 
lative act. 

In  the  case  of  Lowell  vs.  Boston,  11 1 
Massachusetts  Reports,  454,  the  Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Judicial  Court  applied  the  now 
well-settled  principle  that  only  a  public  pur- 
pose will  support  the  power  of  taxation  by  a 
municipality,  despite  attempt  by  the  state  leg- 
islature to  confer  broader  power.  In  that 
case  it  was  decided  that  defendant  city  could 
not  bond  itself  to  provide  loans  for  rebuild- 
ing privately  owned  structures  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  1872.    The  Court  said: 

"To  justify  any  exercise  of  the  power  requires 
that  the  expenditure  which  it  is  intended  to  meet 
shall  be  for  some  public  service,  or  some  object 
which  concerns  the  public  welfare.  The  promo- 
tion of  the  individual,  either  in  respect  of  prop- 
erty or  business,  although  it  may  result  inci- 
dentally in  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare, 
is,  in  its  essential  character,  a  private,  and  not 
a  public  object.  However  certain  and  great  the 
resulting  good  to  the  general  public,  it  does  not, 
by  reason  of  its  comparative  importance,  cease 
to  be  incidental.  The  incidental  advantage  to  the 
public  or  to  the  state  which  results  from  the 
promotion  of  private  interests  and  the  prosperity 
of  private  enterprises  or  business  does  not  justify 
their  aid  by  the  use  of  public  money  raised  by 
taxation,  or  for  which  taxation  may  become  neces- 
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The  Most  Efficient  Power  Known 


BOLT  TRACK  LINK 

The  track  shoe  and  rails 
are  an  integral  casting 
of  specified  analysis, 
high  carbon  cast  steel. 
They  are  subjected  to 
heat  treatments  in  the 
Holt  plant  under  the 
control  of  experienced 
workmen,  to  refine  the 
structure  of  the  metal 
and  to  increase  the  ten- 
sile strength  and  hard- 
ness value.  The  track 
links  are  subjected  to 
two  heat  treatments. 
Upon  completion  of  the 
last  operation  the  physic- 
al values  are  as  follows: 
Tensile  strength  (as 
cast),  60,000  lbs.;  (after 
Holt  Heat  Treatment), 
150,000  lbs.  Sclerescope 
hardness  (as  cast),  30 
lbs.;  (after  Holt  Heat 
Treatment) ,  40  to  50  lbs. 
Superior  material  and 
the  longest  life  tracks 
are  obtained  from  the 
use  of  correct  steel  cast- 
ings, correctly  heat 
treated.  Holt  Heat  Treat- 
ment triples  the  original 
strength  and  increases 
the  hardness  about  one 
and  one-half  times. 


At  Wanaque,  the  New  Jersey  Water  Commission  is  converting 
2300  acres  of  timberland  and  meadow  into  a  reservoir  to  pro- 
vide a  28  billion  gallon  water  supply  for  the  manufacturing 
districts  surrounding  Newark. 

On  this  engineering  project,  involving  the  moving  of  over  2 
million  yards  of  earth  and  the  construction  of  6  huge  dams,  only 
the  most  dependable  machinery  could  be  safely  employed  by 
the  contractors,  Clifford  E.  MacEvoy  Company. 

After  long  investigation  a  fleet  of  "Caterpillar"  tractors  were 
selected  for  important  phases  of  land  clearing  and  earth  moving 
work;  and  following  months  of  constant  service,  Mr.  MacEvoy 
says:  "The  'Caterpillar'  is  unquestionably  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  power  I  have  ever  known." 

Every  engineer,  contractor  and  road  ofHcial  should  investigate 
"Caterpillars"  in  the  field;  and  their  records  of  economy  and 
long  service.     Write  us  for  the  facts. 

The  2-ton  handles  all  the  lighter  jobs.  The  5-ton  pulls  a  blade, 
a  subgrader,  light  scarifier  or  other  tools.  The  10-ton  handles 
the  largest  grader  and  puts  up  the  biggest  daily  yardages;  it 
has  maximum  power  for  every  tractive  job. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 


The  Nation's  Road  Maker 

There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar" — Holt  builds  it. 

THE   HOLT   MANUFACTURING   CO.,   Inc. 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Eastern  Division:  250  W.  54th  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American  City — Thank  you. 
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sary.  It  is  the  essential  character  of  the  direct 
object  of  the  expenditure  which  must  determine 
its  validity,  as  justifying  a  tax,  and  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  to  be  affected,  nor  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  general  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity, and  thus  the  public  welfare,  may  be 
ultimately  benefited  by  their  promotion.  The 
power  of  the  government,  thus  constituted,  to 
affect  the  individual  in  his  private  rights  of  prop- 
erty, whether  by  exacting  contributions  to  the 
general  means,  or  by  sequestration  of  specific 
property,  is  confined,  by  obvious  implication  as 
well  as  by  express  terms,  to  purposes  and  objects 
alone  which  the  government  was  established  to 
promote,  to  wit,  public  uses  and  the  public  ser- 
vice. This  power,  when  exercised  in  one  form, 
is  taxation ;  in  the  other,  is  designated  as  the 
^  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  two  are  diverse  in 
respect  of  the  occasion  and  mode  of  exercise,  but 
identical  in  their  source,  to  wit,  the  necessities  of 
organized  society,  and  in  the  end  by  which  alone 
the  exercise  of  either  can  be  justified,  to  wit, 
some  public  service  or  use.  It  is  due  to  their 
identity  in  these  respects  that  the  two  powers, 
otherwise  so  unlike,  are  associated  together  in 
the  same  article." 

Following  the  limitation  laid  down  by  the 
Massachusetts  court,  the  North  Dakota  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  in  the  case  of  Manning 
vs.  City  of  Devils  Lake,  99  Northeastern  Re- 
porter, 51,  that  defendant  city  could  not  utilize 
the  taxing  power  to  provide  a  bridge  for  the 
convenience  of  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying 
outside  the  municipal  borders,  although  that 
would  promote  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  city. 

July  29,  1924,  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  (Capen  vs.  City  of 
Portland,  228  Pacific  Reporter,  105)  which 
indicates  the  full  lengths  to  which  the  courts 
have  gone  in  upholding  taxable  purposes.  In 
that  case  it  was  decided  that  golf  links  con- 
stituted such  "public  utility"  as  to  authorize 
a  bond  issue,  under  charter  authority,  although 
stress  was  laid  by  the  Court  on  the  point  that 
the  bonds  were  to  be  paid,  not  through  public 
taxation,  but  through  fees  collected  from  those 
using  the  links.     The  Court  said: 

"We  find  in  the  text-books  no  exact  definition 
of  a  public  utility ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  construct  a  definition  that  would  fit 
every  conceivable  case.  It  has  been  frequently 
held  that  the  words  'public  utility'  are  synonymous 


with  'public  vise.'  .  .  .  In  19  R.  C.  L.  p.  721, 
defining  the  powers  of  municipal  corporations,  the 
following  language   is  used : 

"  "Municipal  corporations  are  not  limited  to 
providing  lor  the  material  necessities  of  their 
citizens.  Under  legislative  authority,  they  may 
minister  to  their  comfort,  health,  pleasure,  or 
education.  They  are  not  limited  to  policing  the 
city,  to  paving  the  streets,  to  providing  it  with 
light,  water,  sewers,  docks,  and  markets.  The 
power  of  cities  and  towns  to  maintain  institutions 
which  educate  and  instruct  as  well  as  please  and 
amuse  their  iiitiabitants,  such  as  libraries  and 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  is  unquestioned. 
So  also  the  pubbc  funds  may  be  expended  in  pro- 
viding an  exhibit  at  a  fair  or  exposition.  The 
reasonable  use  of  public  money  for  memorial 
halls,  monuments,  statues,  gates  or  archways, 
celebrations,  the  publication  of  town  histories, 
parks,  roads  leading  to  natural  scenery,  decora- 
tions upon  public  buildings,  or  other  public  orna- 
ments or  embellishments,  designed  merely  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  either  by  providing  fresh 
air  or  recreation,  or  by  educating  the  public  taste, 
or  by  inspiring  sentiments  of  patriotism,  or  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  worthy  individuals, 
has  received  such  general  sanction  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  municipal  corporations  may  be 
constitutionally  authorized  to  expend  money  raised 
by  taxation  for  such  purposes.  The  trend  of 
authority,  in  more  recent  years,  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  permitting  municipalities  a  wider 
range  in  undertakings  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare or  enjoyment.  Thus  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  public  concerts  has  been  held  to  be 
proper.  So,  too,  the  erection  of  an  auditorium 
has  been  regarded  as  properly  falling  within  the;, 
purposes  for  which  a  municipality  may  provide. 
Generally  speaking,  anything  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  education,  the  recreation  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  public  is  to  be  included  within  the  legiti- 
mate domain  of  pablic  purposes,  and  on  this 
ground  it  has  even  been  held  that  authority  to 
erect  and  conduct  an  opera  house  may  be  con- 
ferred  upon   a  municipal    corporation.'     .     .     . 

"It  has  been  held  that  sewers,  parks,  street  rail- 
way systems,  fuel  yards,  auditoriums,  and  ceme- 
teries are  public  utilities,  and,  following  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  later  authorities,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  a  golf  links,  while  it  is  a  compara- 
tively new  form  of  recreation  here,  comes  within 
the  reasoning  of  the  decisions  in  the  matters  above 
referred  to.  The  intention  in  the  present  case  is 
to  furnish  a  means  of  recreation  for  the  public 
for  which  the  city  is  in  no  wise  liable,  as  it  is 
provided  in  the  contract  that  the  bonds  to  be  issued 
pursuant  thereto  shall  be  paid  from  the  proceeds 
of  fees  to  be  collected  from  golf  players  and 
from  no  other  fund." 


Building  the  Future  City 


ZONING  is  a  first  essential  to  the  securing  of 
a  measure  of  orderliness  in  the  building  of 
a  city  The  common  sense  of  the  average 
citizen  leads  to  a  degree  of  order  in  the  home, 
the  store  and  the  factory  that  is  all  but  lacking 
in  the  life  and  work  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 
For  want  of  a  well-considered  plan  of  building 
development,  each  man  builds  without  reference 
to  bis  neighbor.  The  result  is  chaotic.  Haphaz- 
ard growth  is  inefficient,  wasteful  and  ugly.  Why 
not   use   the   same    forethought   and   care   in   the 


building  of  our  community  home  that  each  man 
uses  in  the  building  of  his  individual  home  or  fac- 
tory? Zoning  is  the  direction  of  building  de- 
velopment along  orderly  and  well-considered  lines 
of  city  growth.  On  the  economic  side,  zoning 
means  increased  industrial  efficiency  and  the  pre- 
vention of  enormous  waste.  On  the  human  side, 
zoning  means  better  homes  and  an  increase  of 
health,  comfort  and  happiness  for  all  the  people. 
— From  the  Zone  Plan  for  Cranston,  R.  I.,  by 
Robert  Whitten,  Cleveland. 
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Daily^  shifts  of   24  hours   are   not   uncommon   occurrences    for   these   Autocars,  owned 

by  the  Borough  of  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Zigzagging 

another  Autocar  short  wheelbase  advantage 


BECAUSE  the  short  wheelbase  of 
Autocars  enables  them  to  zigzag 
back  and  forth  across  the  street,  and 
in  this  way  collect  the  refuse  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  the  Borough  of 
Rutherford,  N.  J.,  finds  them  particu- 
larly well  fitted  for  the  collection  of 
ashes  and  refuse.  They  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  working  down  on  one 
side  and  then  coming  back  on  the 
other;  or  of  having  the  men  carry  the 
ashes  across  the  street. 

The  Borough  of  Rutherford  bought 
their  first  Autocar  eight  years  ago, 
and  it  is  still  doing  its  regular  turn. 
They  now  own  four  Autocars,  three 
of  which  are  4-cylinder,  2  to  3  ton 
models. 

Mr.  Fred  Hackenberg,  who  is  in 
charge  of  all  the  Borough's  equip- 
ment, uses  these  Autocars  for  prac- 


Send  with  your  Letterhead 


The  Autocar  Company 

Box  2002,   Ardmore,   Fa. 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
G  Autocar  gas  truck  book. 
n  Autocar  electric  truck  book. 


tically  every  kind  of  municipal  work 
— collection  of  ashes,  garbage  and 
refuse;  road  repairs;  street  cleaning; 
and  in  the  winter  time,  with  plow 
attachment,  for  snow  removal  work. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  these  trucks  to 
be  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day,  working 
with  a  snow  plow  all  night,  and  then 
going  on  the  regular  garbage  work  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  Hackenberg  says  that  Autocar 
short  wheelbase  saves  trouble  on  the 
road  to  the  dumps  out  on  the  Jersey 
meadows,  over  a  particularly  bad  and 
narrow  road.  Out  at  the  end,  where 
there  is  only  a  very  narrow  space  for 
turning  around,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  longer  wheelbase  trucks  to 
overrun  the  bank  and  wait  for  one  of 
the  Autocars  to  come  along  and  haul 
them  out. 


The  Autocar  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1897 

Ardmore.  Pa. 

Branches  In  46  Cities 

Autocar 

gas  and  electric  trucks 

EITHER  OR  BOTH  -  AS  YOUR  WORK  REQUIRES 
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Removing  the  Causes  of  High  Insurance   Rates 


PRACTICAL  efforts  to  reduce  fire  losses  and 
insurance  rates  are  already  resulting  from 
the  new  service  which  the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  is  rendering  to  municipalities 
through  its  recently  appointed  field  secretary,  Percy 
Bugbee.  The  value  of  this  work  is  indicated  by 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  Concord 
(N.  H.)  Monitor-Patriot  for  September  25,  1924, 
commenting  on  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Bugbee  to  a 
local   fire   prevention   committee : 

Mr.  Bugbee  gave  the  committee  credit  for 
accomplishing  much  when  it  secured  the  passage 
of  the  new  building  code,  which  he  termed  as  very 
good,  though  he  thinks  it  might  be  improved  in 
some  points.  The  most  obvious  deficiency,  he  said, 
was  the  ancient  fire-alarm  system  on  which  Con- 
cord relies.  Only  yesterday,  he  said,  he  found 
one  circuit  out  of  order.  The  boxes  are  not 
numerous  enough,  he  thinks.  To  forestall  argu- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  system  has  worked, 
he  recalled  the  fire  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  last  winter 
in  which  seven  people  lost  their  lives  partly  be- 
cause the  alarm  did  not  sound  and  few  firemen 
responded.  Mr.  Bugbee  praised  Chief  Green  for 
his  watchfulness  in  keeping  the  fire-alarm  system 
in  the  best  shape  possible  and  said  this  vigilance 
had  undoubtedly  saved  both  life  and  property. 

The  inspector  declared  that  Concord's  record 
of  chimney  fires  was  a  disgrace,  noting  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  fires  in  1923  were  from  this  cause. 
The  immediate  damage  to  property  was  not  great, 
he  admitted,  but  he  pointed  out  that  every  call 
cost  the  city  money  and  left  the  remainder  of  the 
city  with  less  protection.  The  frequency  of  these 
fires  he  blamed  on  the  citizens,  saying  that  they 
were  caused  by  hot  fires  where  the  chimneys  had 
not  been  cleaned  of  inflammable  soot  for  years. 
He  urged  a  campaign  fire  prevention  week,  to  the 


end   that   all    Concord    chimneys    be    cleaned- 

The  fire  department  needs  more  permanent  men, 
the  inspector  averred.  There  are  at  present  only 
sixteen  permanent  men,  hardly  enough  to  furnish 
drivers  for  the  various  pieces  of  equipment.  He 
also  declared  that  the  city  needs  an  aerial  ladder 
for  complete  protection  in  the  business  district, 
present  equipment  being  insufficient  to  handle  fires 
properly  in  some  of  Concord's  business  buildings. 

Mr.  Bugbee  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work 
of  Inspector  Downing,  with  whom  he  went  through 
the  business  district.  He  said  the  inspector  evi- 
dently had  the  hearty  cooperation  of  landlords, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  Concord  might  see 
fit  to  extend  his  territory  to  include  the  residential 
sections  of  the  city.  He  also  praised  the  city 
collection  system  as  very  efficient. 

He  noted  that  boiler  rooms  in  down-town  blocks 
were  in  no  case  properly  protected.  They  ^ould, 
he  said,  have  metal  sheathing  and  fire-doors.  This 
condition  will  be  cared  for  in  new  construction  by 
the  terms  of  the  building  code,  but  the  code  does 
not  remedy  the  situation  as  at  present.  In  fact, 
it  will  be  years,  he  said,  before  the  full  benefits 
of  the  building  code  will  become  evident. 

Exit  conditions  Mr.  Bugbee  found  wretched. 
The  matter  of  exits,  he  pointed  out,  was  directly 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  loss  of  life. 
He  cited  many  instances  on  Main  Street  where 
exits  were  insufficient  and  said  that  fire-escapes 
were  largely  a  delusion  on  these  buildings  be- 
cause there  was  no  wire-glass  protection  where 
they  went  by  windows.  iHe  also  said  that  pre- 
cautions in  paint  and  oil  stores  were  far  from 
up  to  date. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  an  inspection  of  the  school 
buildings  revealed  very  good  fire  protection,  a 
situation  he  has  not  found  in  most  cities. 


Reciprocity  in  Fire  Fighting  Among  Small  Communities 


LARGE  fires,  even  conflagrations,  are  just  as 
apt  to  develop  in  small  communities  as  in 
larger  cities :  in  fact,  the  records  will  prob- 
ably show  that  the  majority  of  the  serious  con- 
flagrations during  the  past  decade  have  visited 
towns  and  cities  of  modest  size. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  obvious.  No  city 
is  so  small  that  it  hasn't  enough  buildings  to  fur- 
nish fuel  for  a  conflagration.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  small  community  is  not  in  a  financial 
position  to  maintain  the  reserve  of  men,  apparatus 
and  equipment  adequate  to  combat  large  fires.  _  A 
threatening  blaze  in  a  large  city  will  bring  into 
play  ten  trucks  and  a  hundred  men.  There  is  per- 
haps not  a  single  city  of  the  population  of  25,000 
in  the  country  which  has  ten  trucks  and  a  hun- 
dred men  in  its  service.  The  consequence  is  that 
such  fires,  which  are  easily  controlled  in  the 
larger  cities,  get  out  of  control  in  the  smaller 
cities  and  gather  the  proportions  of  a  conflagra- 
tion. The  further  result  is  (and  the  statistics  will 
bear  us  out  in  this)  that  the  per  capita  fire  loss 
in  the  smaller  communities  of  the  country  is  vastly 
larger  than  in  the  larger  cities. 

Of   course,  if   the  smaller  communities   are  to 


be  protected  against  ungovernable  conflagrations, 
some  arrangement  must  be  worked  out  by  which 
the  reserve  fire-fighting  strength  of  these  small 
centers  of  population  can  be  increased  without 
bankrupting  the  municipal  treasuries. 

In  the  more  populous  sections  of  the  nation, 
where  small  cities  abound  side  by  side,  this  re- 
serve can  be  easily  provided  through  reciprocity. 
The  fire  department  of  each  town  in  the  cluster 
becomes  the  reserve  of  the  fiie  departments  of 
the  neighboring  towns.  The  principle  of  reciprocity 
has  not  been  worked  out  as  completely  as  it  should 
be.  There  ought  to  be  specific  agreements  between 
groups  of  comm.unities  by  which  each  may  feel 
free  to  call  on  the  other  and  each  will  know  for 
a  certainty  what  it  may  confidently  expect  from 
each  other.  There  ought  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
aggregate  fire-fighting  facilities  of  the  area  are 
pooled  and  can  be  quickly  diverted  to  any  point 
of   grave  danger. 


From  a  rerort  on  Orpanization  of  the  Smaller  Fire 
Department,  by  a  committee  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Engineers,  presented  at  the  1924  con- 
vention, at  Buffalo;  Chief  A.  L.  Duckett  of  Asheville, 
N.   C,    Chairman. 
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Moving  Snow  in  35  States 


ForMotor'niicks  annTYactorS 


Auto  Truck  Snow  Flows 
"V"    Snow    Plows    for 

Motor  Trucks 
Blade    Snow    Flows    for 

Fordson 
"V"    Snow    Flows    for 

Fordsou 
Blade    Snow    Flows    for 

Tractors 
"V"     Snow    Flows    for 

Tractors 


Baker  Snow  Plows  are  used  by  cities  and 
counties  in  the  thirty-five  states  where  snow 
fall  is  a  factor.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  Baker 
Snow  Plows  are  chosen  for  this  important 
work.  Fifteen  years  of  snow  plow  building 
has  put  into  Baker  Snow  Plows  the  qual- 
ities that  only  long  experience  can  furnish. 

Your  tractor  or  standard  motor  truck  can  be 
fitted  to  Baker  Plows  at  a  nominal  cost 
without  drilling  or  machine  work  giving 
you  snow  moving  units  that  will  save  many 
times  their  cost  in  a  single  snow  storm- 
Remember  Baker  Snow  Plows  are  kept  up- 
to-the-minute  with  every  improvement 
which  has  been  proven  practical. 

Send  for  our  big  Snow  Plow  Catalog, 


The  Baker  Mfg.  Company 

503  Stanford  Avenue,  Springfield,  Illinois 
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Zoning  Notes 


Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 

From  data  collected  by  tlie  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (233  Broadway),  and  from  other  sources 

For  further   information,    Mr.   Williams   may    be  addressed   in   care   of 
The  Amfhican   City   Magazine,   443   Fourth  Avenue,   New    York 


// 
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Recent  Zoning   Ordinances 

BuRLiNGAME,    Calif. — Ordinance,    September    12, 

1924 
Kansas  City,  Kans. — ^Ordinance,  August,  1924 
New   York,   N.   Y. — Revised   resolution,   October 

3,  1924 
Utica,   N.   Y. — Ordinance,   October  i,   1924 

The  New  York  City  zoning  resolution  was  re- 
vised on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  zoning  maps 
needed  revision  to  conform  to  such  changes  in  the 
street  system  as  have  been  made  subsequent  to 
the  adoption  of  the  original  resolution  in  1916. 
The  amended  resolution  makes  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  maps,  modifies  certain  of  the  sym- 
bols and  rules  used  to  fix  the  charwcter  and  bound- 
ary of  specified  districts,  changes  the  wording  of 
the  resolution  itself  to  conform  to  the  changes 
in  the  maps,  and  strikes  out  obsolete  matter  re- 
lating to  conditions  just  after  the  resolution  was 
first  passed.  Otherwise  the  resolution  is  un- 
changed. 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

Illinois. — Superior  Court  of  Cook  County. 
Two  cases  involving  the  validity  of  provisions  of 
the  Evanston  zoning  ordinance  were  recently 
decided,  in  this  court,  by  Judge  Oscar  Hebel. 
They  were  brought  by  a  property  owner  by  the 
name  of  Deynzer.  One  involved  the  constitution- 
ality and  reasonableness  of  a  residential  regula- 
tion upon  a  corner  lot  in  an  undeveloped  outlying 
section  of  the  citv,  while  the  other  involved  the 
reasonableness  and  constitutionalitv  of  a  private 
dwelling  restriction  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
an  apartment  house  on  Lake  Shore  property 
along  Sheridan  Road. 

The  Jud^e  sustained  the  ordinance  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not,  in  anv  event,  clearlv  in 
conflict  with  either  the  Constitution  or  the  enabling 
act.  The  Court  stated  that  he  thought  the  statute 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  that 
he  could  not  substitute  his  opinion  as  to  _the  pro- 
priety of  placing  given  prooertv  in  certain  zones, 
against  that  of  the  Zoning  Commission,  unless  the 
zoning  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  shock  the  con- 
science of  the  Court. 

Maryland. — State  ex  rel.  Mayor  and  Citv  Coun- 
cil of  Citv  of  Baltimore  v.  Rutherford,  Court  of 
Appeals,  March  $•  ^9M-  Where  a  zoning  ordi- 
nance provided  that  on  appeal  from  the  Board  of 
Zoning  Appeals  to  the  City  Court  the  latter  should 
hear  the  case  de  novo,  and  contained  no  pro- 
hibition of  a  jury  trial,  the  granting  of  a  jury 
trial  was  not  error. 

If  there  are  no  questions  of  fact  which  can 
properly  be  submitted  to  it,  nevertheless  the  pres- 
ence of  the  jury  could  not  be  harmful,  as  the 
Court  could  direct  their  verdict. 

New  Jeksey. — Tngersoll,  Relator,  v.  Village^  of 
South  Orange:  Supreme  Court.  In  an  applica- 
tion for  mandamus  to  show  cause  why  the  build- 
ing inspector  should  not  be  required  to  permit 


the  erection  of  a  three-story  apartment  for  the 
accommodation  of  seventeen  families  in  a  district 
zoned  against  apartment  houses,  the  Court  stated 
that,  on  these  facts  alone,  the  provision  forbid- 
ding apartment  houses  was  clearly  void  under 
the  Nutley  case.  The  record,  however,  contained 
the  following  stipulation : 

"It  is  admitted  that  the  authorities  would  testify 
that  the  village  has  not  sufficient  fire  facilities  to 
adequately  take  care  of  apartment  houses  in'  the 
event  of  fire.  It  is  further  admitted,  however, 
that  there  are  at  the  present  time  three  apartment 
houses  existing  in  the  said  village,  which  were 
constructed  before  the  so-called  zoning  law  was 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature. 

The  introduction  of  this  provision,  presenting 
a  situation  of  public  necessity  upon  which  it  is 
argued  the  inherent  police  power  of  the  munici- 
pality for  the  general  welfare  may  be  invoked, 
as  a  superadded  power  to  the  legislative  zoning 
concession,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  injected 
into  the  case  a  new  feature  which  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  Appellate  Court.  For  that 
reason  the  Court  allowed  an  alternative  writ  of 
mandamus,  with  pleadings  so  framed  as  to  raise 
the  point  in  the  upper  Court. 

State  ex  rel,  The  Jersey  Land 

Co.  V.  Scott,  Building  Inspector  of  City  of  East 
Orange,  Supreme  Court,  May  Term,  1924.  Man- 
damus to  compel  the  issuance  of  a  building  permit 
for  the  erection  of  a  four-story  brick  building  to 
be  occupied  by  twenty-four  families  and  a  janitor 
in  a  district  in  which  under  the  zoning  ordinance 
the  erection  of  such  an  apartment  house  was  for- 
bidden. Application  to  the  City  Council  to  change 
the  zone  rule  affecting  the  relator,  was  made  and 
denied.  The  ordinance  provides  for  a  zoning 
board  of  appeals  with  power  in  a  specific  case  to 
vary  the  application  of  the  ordinance  in  harmony 
with  its  general  purpose,  so  that  public  health, 
etc.,  may  be  secured  and  substantial  justice  done. 
The  relator  did  not  apply  to  the  board.  Held,  in 
accordance  with  the  Nutley  case,  that  the  apart- 
ment house,  being  recognized  by  law  as  a  neces- 
sary method  of  meeting  social  congestion  in  cities, 
and  found  in  large  numbers  in  cities,  such  a 
structure  should  be  permitted  in  the  district  in 
question. 

New  York. — Application  of  Berman  and 
Simon  for  Mandamus  against  Burden,  Building 
Inspector  of  City  of  Mount  Vernon;  Supreme 
Court,  Westchester  County.  August  14,  1924.  The 
zoning  ordinance  of  the  city  forbids  an  entrance 
or  exit  to  a  garage  for  more  than  five  vehicles 
within  fiftv  feet  of  a  residence  "A"  or  "B"  dis- 
trict. Held,  that  the  provision  of  the  ordinance 
is  unlawfully  and  unjustly  discriminatory  against 
the  garage  business,  and  void;  for  other  forms 
of  business  which  might  be  equally  annoying  to  a 
neighbor  in  such  districts  are  permitted  to  have 
such  exits,  while  garages  cannot  have  them.    The 
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A  B-G  Snow  Loader  at  uork  jut  uic  t.>nua'a 
Electric  Railway,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 


,000,000- 

the  cost  of  being  snow-bound 


During  the  winter  of  1918  a  single  snow 
storm  cost  the  down- town  merchants  of 
Chicago  approximately  twenty  million 
dollars.  For  a  w^eek  traffic  was  so  handicap- 
ped that  business  fell  off  to  an  alarming 
minimum. 

In  addition  to  business  losses  there  are 
others  which  concern  every  resident — traffic 
tieups,  inadequate  transportation,  lost  time 
and  slow  deliveries.  Often  too,  heavy  snows 
prevent  fire  equipment  from  answering  calls 
promptly,  which  greatly  increases  fire 
dangers. 

Many  cities  are  insuring  themselves,  their 
transportation,  their  business  and  their  in- 
habitants from  such  extreme  losses  and 
dangers  by  equipping  with  Barber-Greene 
Snow-Loaders.  They  are  finding  that  one 
Barber-Greene  will  replace  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  shovelers — that  it  will  work  night 
and  day  until  its  job  is  completed — that  it 
can  clear  away  snow  faster  and  cheaper 
than  any  other  method. 

In  Boston,  a  Barber-Greene  Snow-Loader 
worked  continuously  for  112  hours.  The  costs 


for  this  Barber-Greene  snow-removal  were 
but  .076  cents  per  yard  while  the  costs  for 
shovel-removal  amounted  to  .473  cents  per 
yard — six  times  the  cost  of  the  Barber- 
Greene  method. 

The  South  Park  Commissioners  of  Chicago 
find  that  their  Barber-Greenes  remove  snow 
forty-eight  timesfaster  than  shovel  laborers. 

The  smaller  and  medium  sized  towns  as  well 
as  the  largest  cities  can  afford  to  use  the 
Barber-Greene  to  fight  snow.  When  winter 
dangers  have  passed  the  Barber-Greene  can 
be  converted  into  a  self-feeding  bucket- 
loader.  In  this  capacity  it  is  an  efficient  and 
speedy  handler  of  materials,  capable  of  per- 
forming many  of  the  odd  jobs  that  are 
found  in  every  town. 

Our  recent  booklet,  "Snow  Insurance," 
should  prove  of  value  to  every  person  who 
is  interested  in  insuring  his  town  against  the 
extreme  losses  that  snow  might  cause  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  It  shows  how  many 
cities  throughout  the  country,  are  success- 
fully fighting  snow  the  Barber-Greene  way. 
Send  for  a  copy. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMPAl^Y- Representatives  in  Fifty  Cities— 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 


PortaMe  Belt  Conveyors 

Coal  Loaders  .  Automatic  Ditch  Diggers 


# 


Self  iteedin^Bucket  Loaders 

Snow  Loaders     ....    Coal  Feeders 
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zoning  ordinance  as   a  whole  is  not  condemned,  "Notes"  has   been  reversed  on  appeal  and  is  on 

but  only  the  provision  in  question.  its  way  to  the  highest  court  of  the  state. 

Feopie  V.  W  alsh,  Supreme  Court,  Kings  County,  The  Cleveland  papers  state  that  suit  has  been 

reported  in  New  York  Law  Journal   October  ii,  begun  in  the  Federal  Court  by  Charles  M.  Dennett, 

1924,  p.  175.     The  opinion  in  part  follows :  to  test  the  validity  of  the  provision  of  the  zoning 

'The   relator    seeks   to    review    the   decision   of  ordinance    forbidding    the    erection    of    apartmenc 

the  Board  of  Appeals,  which  has  reversed  an  order  houses  on  Edgewater  Drive. 

of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  and  permits  Pennsylvania. — Appeal  of  Armstrong  from 
the  owner  of  land  on  Bedford  Avenue  to  place  a  Board  of  Appeals,  No.  1503,  October  Term,  1924. 
public  garage  on  his  property.  The  piOts  on  both  The  lot  in  question  is  in  a  district  in  which  the 
sides  of  this  property  are  used  for  business  pur-  zoning  ordinance  forbids  the  erection  of  a  three- 
poses.  There  is  a  public  garage  on  the  north  and  lamily  dwelling.  On  the  property  immediately  ad- 
a  hlling  station  on  tne  south,  that  being  the  corner  joining  to  the  north  there  are  two  rows  ot  mree 
property.  The  property  in  question  is  situated  dwellings  each ;  on  the  opposite  side  there  are 
partly  in  a  residence  district  and  partly  in  a  busi-  rows  of  smaller  dwellings  erected  on  lots  of  less 
ness  district,  the  zoning  line  passing  through  about  area  that  that  of  the  applicant.  The  Board,  being 
the  center  of  the  property;  so  that  we  have  a  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  develop 
situation  where  there  is  business  on  each  side  of  the  lot  absolutely  in  conformity  with  the  ordi- 
the  property,  while  the  property  itself  is  partly  nance  and  that  the  properties  on  the  other  side 
in  one  zone  and  partly  in  another.  *  *  *  The  of  the  street,  objecting,  would  be  little,  if  any, 
property  thus  located  between  two  business  proper-  affected  by  the  building  of  a  three-  rather  than 
ties  occupied  by  buildings  of  a  like  character  is  a  two-family  dwelling,  allowed  the  three-family 
naturally  a  business  property.  It  is  doubtful  in  structure  as  a  variance  to  section  9  of  the  ordi- 
the  extreme  whether  any  builder  or  owner  would  nance  on  the  ground  that  there  were  practical  diffi- 
erect  a  private  residence  on  property  between  a  culties  or  unnecessary  hardships  in  carrying  out 
garage  and  an  automobile  service  station.  *  *  *  the  strict  letter  of  the  ordinance.  The  Court 
I  do  not  find  that  there  was  an  arbitrary  exercise  therefore  dismissed  the  appeal,  stating  that  the 
of  authority  by  the  Board  of  Appeals.  The  Board  question  was  not  what  the  Court  might  have 
in  this  case  acted  within  their  authority,  and  their  thought  proper  to  do  itself  if  the  matter  had  come 
determination  in  view  of  the  existing  conditions  originally  before  it  but  whether  the  Board  had 
was  proper.  The  relator  urges  that  the  Board  of  exceeded  its  authority  in  making  the  variation; 
Appeals  made  a  previous  decision  affecting  a  part  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court  there  had 
of  the  premises,  which  was  final.  The  appeal  in  been  no  abuse  of  discretion  by  the  Board, 
this  matter  came  before  the  Board  as  a  direct  Tennessee. — Arnold  Bros,  and  Stubbe  v.  City 
appeal,  and  was  not  a  motion  to  reopen  or  rehear  of  Memphis  and  Newton,  Building  Inspector. 
a  proceeding  already  determined.  There  can  be  Mandamus  to  compel  the  issuance  of  a  permit  for 
no  restriction  placed  on  the  Board  to  hear  and  the  erection  of  an  eight-story  office  and  store 
determine  a  case  on  its  merits  because  of  another  building  in  a  "B"  residence  district,  contrary  to 
ruling  of  the  Board  affecting  a  part  of  the  prem-  the  zoning  ordinance,  abandoned  on  the  objection 
ises,  raised  at  another  time.  The  conditions  may  that  the  building  code  had  not  been  complied  with, 
have  been  very  different  at  that  time.  The  entire  in  that  complete  plans  and  specifications  had  not 
space  between  the  two  automobile  accessory  sta-  been  filed;  the  Court  ruling  that  it  was  a  pre- 
tions  was  not  under  consideration  on  that  appeal.  requisite  to  the  issuing  of  the  permit. 
The  motion  for  the  wrrit  must  be  denied."  City  of  Memphis  v.  Williams  and  Nurham,  Po- 

Ohio. — Kahn  Bros.  Co.  v.  City  of  Youngstown,  lice  Court,  City  of  Memphis.    Three  civil  suits  for 

Common   Pleas    Court   of   Mahoney    County,   re-  penalties  for  erecting  or  maintaining  an  imdertak- 

ported  in  25  Ohio  Nisi  Prius  Reports,  New  Series,  ing  establishment  in  a  residential  district ;  result- 

p.  31 ;  also  in  22  Ohio  Law  Bulletin  June  16,  1924,  ing  in  judgment  for  the  city  for  $50  in  each  case. 

No.   13.     This   case  mentioned   in  the  September  The  cases  have  been  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court. 

The  Municipal  Bond  Market 

By  Sanders  Shanks,  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 

AS  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  vol-  May  i  of  the  current  year,  and  the  market  ap- 
ume  of  borrowing  by  municipalities  through  pears   to  be  firmly   established  at   the  high  level 
the  issuance  of  bonds  shows  a  reduction,  as  reached  about  the  middle  of  September.    The  out- 
compared  with  earlier  months.  In  September,  bond  look   for   the   prospective  county,    city  or  village 
sales    fell    off   to   about   $80,000,000,    whereas    the  borrower  is,  at  this  writing,  altogether  favorable, 
average  monthly  output  this  year  has  been  in  ex-  IMPORTANT  MUNICIPAL  BOND   SALES  JN 
cess  of  $100,000,000.     The  October  total  will  also  SEPTEMBER 
be   low.     The   November  elections  will  result  in  Coupon   Net 
the  approval  of  many  new  bond  propositions,  and  ^^^^^^             Borrower                Maturity    (%)    J%)^ 

these  will  soon  be  coming  on  the  bond  market.  .fi.ooo.ooo    Tampa,   Fla 1926-74    5        4.59 

The  falling-off  in  the  supply  of  new  bonds  has        5.920,000    Saginaw.  Mich 1925-64    i'/i    4.36 

been   a   favorable   factor   from  the   standpoint  of        ,  t?*'S"J!    Cambridge,   Mass.    192.5-54    4        3.89 

^,      ,  .  ..  ,        uij4.i„ ;..„:„; 1  5.458,000     Allegheny   Co.,   Pa 1925-54     4'A     4.04 

the  borrower,  Since  It  has  helped  to  keep  municipal        i^.-^oo.ooo    Durham,  N.   C 192.5-39    4^    4.49 

bond  prices  firm  in  recent  weeks  when  a  tendency  665. ooo    Plainfield,    N.    J 1925-62    4^    4.25 

toward   lower  prices  has   been  noted   in  the  case  485,ooo    Mobile.   Ala 1954       5       4.73 

of  securities  of  other  classes  of  .borrowers,  such  ^--^oo.ooo    Porti-'i.^^Ore.    ... . . . .  .1935-54    4       4.35 

as  railroad,  public  utility  and  foreign  governments.        2,000,000    Providence,   R.   1 1954-64    4       4.03 

Municipals  have   enjoyed   a   sharp  advance   since        1,515,000    Roanoke,   Va 1926-54    414    4.*8 
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Stop  Time  Waste 
in  Tapping 

Keep  tab  on  your 
tappers  time.  When 
the  job  takes  too  much 
time  —  examine  both 
machine  and  tools.  You 
will  probably  find  them 
old  and  worn.  A  small 
investment  in  new 
equipment  will  likely 
save  much  more  in 
labor  costs. 

The  New 

Mueller 

"B''  Machine 

is  used  by  practically  every 
Water  W^orks  in  the 
United  States,  because  it 
lowers  tapping  costs  and 
will  safely  tap  and  insert 
a  corporation  stop  from 
1/2"  to  1"— and  will  tap 
only  up  to  2". 

Used  in  connection  with 
Mueller  Corporation  Stops 
with  genuine  Mueller 
Thread,  it  insures  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  joint  at 
the  main. 

Detailed    descriptions 
and  prices  on  request. 

Mueller  Co., 

Decatur,  I11.,U.S.  A. 

Branches:  145-149  W^.  30th  St., 
NewYorkCity;l072- 76  Howard 
St^  San  Francisco;  2468  Hunter 
St.,  Los  Angeles 
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From   the   International   Union   of   Cities 

Items  translated  fram  "Tablettes  Documentaires  Municipales '  by  Stephen  Child, 
f  638  Mercliants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  whom  requests  for 
^further  information  regarding  this  source  of  civic  documentation  should  be  addressed 


Ideas  Gleaned  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Recent  International 
Congress  on  City  Planning,  in  Amsterdam 


Regional  Planning  71.2 

In  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
ference, Raymond  Unwin,  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish town  planning  expert,  urges  the  necessity  for 
regional  planning.  He  discusses  the  modern  town 
in  very  concrete  terms.  He  asserts  that  the  orig- 
inal Garden  City  movement  is  changing  into  a 
more  general  movement  for  the  better  develop- 
ment of  all  cities,  which  cannot  succeed  without 
a  corresponding  development  of  the  entire  region 
surrounding  the  city.  He  considers  the  problem 
of  the  concentration  of  population  in  cities  and 
its  resultant  serious  inconvenience ;  conditions 
which  must  be  offset  in  order  that  the  city,  the 
crown  of  all  civilization,  may  be  able  to  raise 
the.  great  mass  of  citizens  rather  than  debase  them. 

New  centers  of  life  in  the  form  of  satellite 
cities — industrial  or  residential  suburbs* — must  be 
created.  With  wireless  telegraph  and  wireless 
telephone  assured,  with  tele-vision  soon  to  be  real- 
ized ;  with  the  development  of  better  means  of 
transportation,  everything  favors  the  formation, 
at  a  distance  from  great  centers,  of  smaller  cen- 
ters, dowered  with  autonomous  individual  life 
and  with  a  high  degree  of  culture  for  their  citi- 
zens. 
Regional  Planning  71.2 

Professor  Abercrombie  of  the  Department  of 
Civic  Design  of  the  University  of  Liverpool  also 
discusses  regional  planning.  As  a  basis  for  this, 
he  recommends  a  regional  survey,  a  systematic  col- 
lection of  facts  and  data  under  ten  different  head- 
ings: (a)  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Re- 
gion; (b)  Its  Historical  Development;  (c)  Eco- 
nomic Conditions ;  (d)  Data  in  Regard  to  Popula- 
tion and  Housing;  (e)  Public  Health  Conditions; 
(f)  Traffic,  Circulation;  (g)  Open  Spaces.  For- 
ests, etc.;  (h")  Culture  and  Education;  (i)  Public 
Services  or  Utilities;  (j)  TV»>  Utilization  of  the 
Soil   or   Natural    Zoning. 

Professor  Abercrombie  gives  a  resume  of  the 
facts  assembled  by  ten  regional  planning  surveys 
recently  made  in  England  and  calls  attention  to 
the  value  of  their  publication. 
Regional  Planning  in  the  Ruhr  District  of 
Germany  71.2  (43) 

Engineer  R.  Schmidt  is  the  director  of  an 
organization  formed  for  the  coordination  and  bet- 
ter development  of  the  Ruhr  District  in  Germany. 
He  reported  at  the  Amsterdam  Congress  some  re- 
sults of  this  important  movement.  The  District 
has  an  area  of  about  1.500  square  miles  and  in- 
cludes 300  different  commimities.  There  are  three 
divisions  in  the  organization :  a  General  Assembly, 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  entire  District;  an 
Executive  Committee,  chosen  from  the  Assembly; 
ard  a  Director  or  Manager. 

Director    Schmidt   explains    in   detail   the   com- 


position and  functions  of  the  first  two  and  the 
powers  of  each  of  the  three,  as  regards  (i)  ways 
of   communication,    (2)    means   of   transportation, 

(3)  laying  out  and  widening  of  streets  and  ways, 

(4)  loans  and  other  means  of  raising  funds,  (5) 
zoning,  (6)  forest  reserves,  (7)  the  distribution 
and  decentralizing  of  population.  Director 
Schmidt  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  making 
obligatory  the  exchange  of  land  for  rectifying 
and  improving  the  limits  of  communities,  main- 
taining that  without  such  a  law  the  regional  plan 
cannot  be  executed.  He  suggests  also  a  general 
law  in  regard  to  the  regional  planning  of  indus- 
trial districts  that  would  regulate  the  authority 
of  regional  plans ;  authorize  plans  for  extension 
of  the  separate  communities  of  such  districts ;  and 
provide  for  the  rectification  or  adjustment  of  the 
boundaries  of  private  property  affected  by  such 
plans.  He  also  suggests  a  revised  general  build- 
ing law;  and  intercommunal  regulations  or  laws. 
Regional  Planning  in  Holland  71.2  (492) 

C.  A.  Van  Poelje  at  the  Amsterdam  Congress 
proposed  a  scheme  for  the  regional  planning  of 
all  Holland.  He  suggests :  (a)  the  passage  of  a 
special  independent  law  in  regard  to  housing  for 
the  entire  nation;  (b)  the  creation  of  regional 
committees  or  commissions  whose  composition  and 
powers  he  defines ;  (c)  the  creation  of  a  general 
commission  for  the  entire  country. 
Satellite  Cities  71.327.3 

C.  B.  Purdon  discusses  satellite  cities  in  their 
relation  to  regional  planning.  These  he  would 
have  Garden  Cities,  each  complete  in  itself  but 
dependent,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  upon  one 
another  and  coordinated  with  the  metropolis  they 
surround.  He  would  limit  their  population  to 
30,000,  50,000  or,  at  the  most,  100,000  inhabitants. 
He  would  have  them  separated  from  one  another 
and  from  the  metropolis  by  6  to  15  miles.  He 
believes  it  best  to  create  them  anew  rather  than 
to  transform  existing  villages.  The  space  be- 
tween should  be  reserved  for  agriculture,  forests 
or  the  like  and  be  maintained  permanently  unbuilt 
upon.  He  exhibited  a  plan  for  a  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  some  thirtv  satellite  cities  around 
I  ondon,  to  correspond  to  those  at  Letchworth  and 
Welwyn.  Several  regional  plans  now  going  for- 
ward in  England  have  for  a  basis  the  creation 
of  satellite  cities.  He  believes  that  the  idea  is 
adaptable  to  many  other  countries. 
Open  Spaces  71.6 

Professor  Schumacher  discusses  the  beauties 
and  advantages  of  natural  open  spaces  in  con- 
nection with  regional  planning.  Anv  plan  for 
the  extension  of  a  city  should  include  not  only 
the  portions  that  will  be  built  upon  but  those  that 
should  be  held  open  and  unbuilt  upon — particularly 
areas  that  are  well  dowered  with  natural  beauty, 
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Observatory  Road- 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Tarvia-builtl908. 


Traffic  doubled  and  redoubled  many  times 

—  but  the  Tarvia  street  is  still  good 

IN   1908    they  built    the  Tarvia    pavement    on 
Observatory  Road.    Motorists  found  it  smooth 
— : always  free  from  mud  and  dust. 

The  old  cars  have  gone  their  way — motor  traffic 
has  doubled  and  redoubled  many  times.  But  after 
sixteen  years  of  this  ever-increasing  grind,  Observ- 
atory Road's  Tarvia  pavement  is  still  good. 

Tarvia  pavement  can  be  kept  good  indefinitely 
at  little  cost.  And  in  addition:  A  Tarvia  pave- 
ment will  not  wave,  roll  or  rut.  A  Tarvia  pavement 
is  skidproof,  because  of  its  granular  surface. 

Thousands  of  Tarvia  streets  and  roads  have 
proved  to  taxpayers  that — for  the  money  spent — 
Tarvia  gives  more  miles  and  the  most  years  of 
satisfactory  highway  service.  On  request,  we  will 
gladly  send  you  illustrated  booklets,  construction 
data  and  complete  specifications. 


For  Road  Construction 
Ml>\  Ropair  and  Maintenance 


'  Company 


New  York       ChicaKo  Philadelphia 

St.  Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

Uetroit  Kansas  City  BlrminKham 

Minneapolis    Salt  Lake  City  Bethlehem 

Younffstown  Milwaukee  Toledo 

Baltimore        Syracuse  New  ( 


Boston 

Pittsburicb 

Dallas 

Lebanon 

Columbus 

Rochester 


In  Canada: 

THE  BARRi!;Tr  COMPANY,  Limited: 
Montreal  Toronto  St.  John.N.B 

Winnipeg  Vancouver  Halifax,  N.S. 
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such  as  ravines  or  steep  cliffs.  Such  open  spaces, 
however,  are  not  enough.  It  is  necessary  to  plan 
for  a  continuous,  verdurous  park  system.  Instead 
of  the  system  of  extension  of  towns  by  means  of 
successive  rings  or  belts,  he  prefers  the  radial 
arrangement,  separated  by  unbuilt-upon  areas 
penetrating  toward  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  which 
will  be  found  playgrounds  and  land  set  aside  for 
agriculture   and  gardening.     He  hopes  that  very 


soon  there  will  be  enacted  in  Germany  and  else- 
where laws  permitting  the  permanent  maintenance 
of  agricultural  ground — that  is  to  say,  preventing 
the  occupation  of  such  ground  by  building.  He 
believes  that  the  passage  of  such  laws  is  urgent 
in  order  that  the  open  spaces  between  towns  now 
reaching  out  toward  one  another  or  between  metro- 
politan centers  and  future  satellite  towns  may  be 
preserved. 


More  Money  for  Recreation  Means  Less 
Money  Needed  for  Reform  Schools 

WHEN  the  effectual  remedy  can  accompany 
the  diagnosis  of  a  disease,  there  is  partic- 
ular satisfaction  in  knowing  how  bad 
things  are  and  in  applying  the  cure  at  once.  It 
looks  as  if  juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  ten  widely  separated  cities  and  nine 
counties,  which  have  been  studied  by  Robert  K. 
Hanson,  director  of  boys'  work  for  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Newark.  Mr.  Hanson's  statistics  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  table,  and  the  remedy 
which  he  recommends  is  included  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  his  report: 

"When  eight  out  of  nine  counties  in  America 
show  an  increase  in  crime,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
people  of  our  country  become  more  interested  in 
the  citizens  of  to-morrow.  In  the  city  of  New- 
ark there  will  be  a  definite  program  of  spare- 
time  activities  in  wards  which  show  crime  in- 
creases, and  it  is  hoped  that  all  boys'  work  agen- 
cies in  Newark  will  participate  in  this  move,  which 
is  being  inaugurated  by  the  Boys'  Work  Commit- 
tee of  the  Newark  Rotary  Club. 

"Judge  Brennan  of  the  Essex  County  Juvenile 
Court  and  his  entire  staff  are  working  to  interest 
the  parents  of  the  wayward  boys  to  realize  their 
responsibilities,  and  by  so  doing  the  Court  is 
assuming  a  role  which  other  courts  might  well 
follow.  Buffalo  and  Seattle  are  working  along 
similar  lines,  and  their  reports  prove  that  it  is 
the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Latest  Age       Predominating 

City — County            Federal  Limit     Nationality  of 

Census  OPenders 
Figures 

Buffalo — 

City  Only 545,273     16     Polish 

Cincinnati — 

Hamilton  County ....        508,947     18     American 

Indianapolis — 

Marion  County 387,180     16     American  born .. . 

Pitts  burgh — 

Allegheny  County 1,263,376  16     Polish 

Providence — 

Providence  County. .  .        498,754     16     Italian-American . 

San  Francisco — 

San  Francisco  County.        54  '  ,284     20     American 

Seattle 

King  County 437,772     18     No  statistics 

Worcester — 

Worcester  County 4S0,849     17     Polish 

Detroit — 

Wayne  County 1,477,1C3     16     Polish-Airerican. . 

Newark — 

Essex  County 716,612     16     Ita  ian- American  . 


"It  is  in  hours  of  leisure  misspent  that  crime 
and  delinquency  flourish.  Playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers  are  preventives  of  delinquency 
and  are  training  schools  for  citizenship.  Expe- 
rience in  many  cities  has  shown  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  playgrounds  juvenile  delinquency  has 
decreased  from  i8  to  50  per  cent. 

"Cities  have  come  to  realize  that  money  spent 
on  recreation  means  reduced  expenditures  for  re- 
form schools  and  correctional  institutions;  that 
recreation  makes  for  health  and  good  citizenship; 
that  a  year-round  recreation  system  makes  a  com- 
rnunity  interesting  to  its  citizens  and  attracts  out- 
siders. It  makes  a  tov^m  a  good  place  in  which 
to  live." 

The  Wisconsin  Belter  Cities  Contest 

TVVENTY  cities  in  Wisconsin  are  contesting 
in  the  Wisconsin  Better  Cities  Contest,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  for  the  honor  of  being  the  best 
place  in  the  state  in  which  to  rear  children.  The 
contest  opened  last  June  and  will  close  in  June, 
1925. 

The  contesting  cities  will  be  judged  on  ten  mea- 
surement units,  corresponding  to  ten  divisions  of 
community  activities,  which,  if  rightly  carried  on. 
will  secure  wholesome,  progressive,  individual  and 
community  life :  (i)  Education:  (2)  Health  and 
Physical  Development ;  (3)  Recreation ;  (a) 
Library:  C5;")  Town  and  Rural  Relations:  (6) 
Social  Welfare;  (7)  City  Beautiful;  (8)  Indus- 
Most  Majority  of 
Offenses  at  Offer.ses  Total  Cases  of 
Age  of                                                        Juvenile  Delinquency 

1920  1921  1922  1923 

15  Larceny 1041  1021  676  942 

15  Petty  Larceny ..  .  983  1072  1169  1480 

15  Larceny 450  383  351  537 

14  Larceny 890  1061  763  875 

13  Larceny 628  613  487  563 

17  Larceny 656  665  696  614 

15  Dishon.sty 841  765  913  957 

14  Larceny f44  435  459  4£6 

16  Larceny l.rSQ        1,312        1,539        1,763 

16         Larceny 1,052        1,016  969        1,224 

8,624        8.343       8,012       9,404 
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HENRIETTA 

STREET 

Kalamazco 

Mich. 

Paved  with 
Trinidad        Lake 
Asphalt  in   1904. 


"20  years  old — excellent  condition** 

This  is  from  a  report  submitted  by  a  street  engineer 
after  inspecting  the  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  paving  on 
Henrietta  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  June  24,  1924. 

The  service  records  of  Trinidad-paved  streets  in  all 
parts  of  the  world — many  from  20  to  30  years  old — prove 
its  remarkable  durability  under  severe  traffic  conditions. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  paving  has  other  important 
advantages.  It  is  attractive,  easy  to  clean,  easy  to  re- 
pair and  comparatively  noiseless.  Its  maintenance  cost 
is  extremely  low. 

We  have  some  interesting  data  regarding  this  nature- 
made  paving  material.     Write  for  it  at  once. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
Mew  York  St.  Louis  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Kansas  City 

TRINIDAD  As^iS^T 
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try;    (9)    Public  Administration ;    (lo)   Religion.  IHGHWAY  FATALITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

r       .                          i     .t             ^1               r  Estimated  Fatalities 

iwo  groups  01  cities  are  contesting:  those  01  1923          1922 

10,000  to  t)0,ooo  population,  tor  a  prize  ot  $1,000 ;  Total    22,621        19,203 

ailU    those    ot    3,000    to    10,000    population,    tor    a        T""^'"  ^^^^^  crossing  accidents* 2,268  1,810 

pnze  or  ^500.     .  wo  sets  ot  units  01  measurements  )^ZL^L  XSs  ' '. '. '. '. '. ! ; ". '. :  \  \  \ '. '.    16,452       isie'e 

are  nlled  out  by  local  joint  city  committees.      ihe        Motor-cycle  accidents    336  314 

first    is    purely    fact-hnding    for    local    intormation,        Injtiries   by   other   vehicles 1,559  1,655 

to   provide   a   basis    ot    immediate   intelligent   im-  ITT" ,             .        c             c        t  *     *  ..      ^ 

^                    T,,                     ,                   ^   ^              r     r     ^  *Grade     crossing     figures      from  Interstate      Commerce 

provement.       ihe    second    presentation    ot    lacts,  Commission. 

Dased  on  the  ten  scoring  scnedules,  will  constitute 

the  basis  of  award.    Five  judges  are  to  make  the  League  of  Neighbors  to  Hold  Festival 

awards,  and  in  addition  to  studying  the  hlled-out  *  N  International  Neighbors  Festival,  to  be 
schedules,  they  will  make  personal  visits  to  every  /\  held  at  the  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Armory  from 
city  entered  in  the  contest.  ^  ^  November  13  to  15,  inclusive,  is  being  organ- 
Copies  of  the  general  plan  and  the  individual  ized  by  the  League  of  Neighbors.  Plans  for  the 
scoring  schedules  may  be  secured  by  request  to  festival  as  so  far  outlined  include  a  pageant 
Aubrey  Williams,  Executive  Secretary,  VViscon-  parade,  in  which  racial  or  national  groups,  city, 
sin  Conference  of  Social  Work,  University  Exten-  county  and  state  departments,  educational,  civic, 
sion  Building,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  commercial,  social,  religious,  and  other  groups 
\Yis.  are  invited  to  take  part.  Dramas,  played  by  trained 

actors,  will  help  to  portray  the  life,  customs,  and 
ideals  of  the  people  of  foreign  lands.     One  after- 
More  Than  22,000  Deaths  on  the  noon's   program   will   be   devoted  to  a   study   of 
Hiehwavs  Last  Year  child   life,    reviewing  the   games,    stories,    studies 
^         ^                       .  „                                      ,  and  duties  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  many  climes. 

THE  Department  of  Commerce  announces  that  i^  decorated  booths  exhibits  of  pictures,  tableaux, 

estimates  indicate  that  during  the  year   1923  ^rts  and  crafts,  etc.,  will  visualize  many  phases 

highway  fatalities  in  the  United  States  totaled  ^j  ^f^  j^^  Q^^er  countries.     On  the  afternoon  of 

22,621,  or  an  increase  of  3,418  over  the  previous  Sunday,  November  16,  the  League  will  conduct  a 

year.     The   1923  death-rate   from   these   highway  Fellowship  of  Faiths. 

accidents  was  20.4  per  100,000  population,  as  con-  Further  particulars  may  be  secured  by  address- 

trasted    with    17.6    in    1922.     This    increase    was  j^g  ^^^  League  of  Neighbors,  200  Broad  Street, 

largely  due  to  the  increase  of  2,776  deaths  in  the  Elizabeth,    N.   J. 
estimated   number   of    fatalities    from    automobile 

accidents.    Even  the  16,452  deaths  charged  against  ]Vational  Fire  Waste  Council  Creates 

the   automobile   do   not   tell    the   whole    story,    as       ^.  ■»■*  ^        •       r-        •„ 

deaths  resulting  from  collisions  between  automo-  Field  Service  Committee 
biles  and  railroad  trains  and  between  automobiles  T^HE  National  Fire  Waste  Council  has  created 
and  street  cars  are  charged  to  the  heavier  vehicle.  I  a  Committee  on  Field  Service,  to  assist  local 
Two  thousand  fatalities  from  such  collisions  in  chambers  of  commerce  in  making  their  fire 
1023  is  a  conservative  estimate  for  the  United  protection  activities  effective.  Field  Secretary 
States  If  this  figure  and  the  fatalities  from  Bugbee  will  serve  the  fire  prevention  committees 
motor-cycle  accidents  be  added  to  the  figure  for  of  the  local  chambers  where  desired,  under  di- 
automobile  accidents,  the  final  1923  toll  from  rection  of  the  Field  Service  Committee  in  co- 
motor  machines  on  highways  becomes  18,788,  or  operation  with  the  regional  secretaries  of  the 
83  per  cent  of  all  highway  fatalities:  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Changing  the  Use  of  Public  Property 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City:  This  committee,  usually  called  the  Distribution 
Both  the  necessity  for  sometimes  "Changing  Committee,  is  made  up  differently  in  various  cities, 
the  Use  of  Public  Property"  and  the  difficulties  In  New  York  it  consists  of  eleveii  members  five 
attendant  upon  it,  are  ably  described  by  Mr.  Street  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  Corn- 
in  your  September  issue.  Where  permanent  funds  munity^  Trust  and  the  remaining  six  named  by 
have  been  left  for  specific  purposes,  it  frequently  the  senior  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
happens  that  those  purposes  become  antiquated.  ^J  Appeals  the  President  of  the  Academv  of 
luippciib  uiai  i  ,.  „/,„Cro  tVi^  /-A,  ak/'c  flnrtrine  Medicine,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Corn- 
Even  m  J^^^f'^^tion  where  the  cy-^r..d^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  President  of 
prevails  or  where  statutes  P/l^j^e  a  method  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  knd  Sciences,  and 
revismg  the  uses  ^f  ^^^  ^y  tl^  f  ."^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  President  of  the  Bar  Association.  The  Com- 
the  process  is  prolonged,  expensive,  and  produc  ^.^^^^  supervises  annually  the  use  of  income  from 
tive  of  endless  litigation.  ^  ^  ,  .  •  trust  funds,  but  it  has  no  occasion  to  amend  the 
A  remedy  has  been  devised,  and  adopted  in  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^jj  ^^^  further 
some  fifty  cities— the  community  trust,  it  pro-  expenditure  of  income  in  the  ways  originally 
vides  for  the  setting  up  of  trust  funds  or  endow-  enumerated  becomes  clearly  unwise, 
ments  for  whatever  purposes  the  donor  specihes,  ^j^^  Community  Trust  plan  has  been  warmly 
with  the  further  provision  that  a  board  ot  citi-  endorsed  by  such  lawyers  as  Roscoe  Pound, 
zens— usually  constituted  by  such  sources  ot  ap-  Morgan  J  O'Brien,  and  George  Gordon  Battle; 
pointment  as  the  Federal  courts,  the  probate  court  ^^  ^^^^  educators  as  Charles  W.  Eliot,  F.  P. 
the  mayor,  the  trustees  of  the  funds,  etc.-^shall  Keppel  and  E.  R.  A.  Seligman ;  and  by  such  econ- 
be  empowered  to  make  such  readjustments  in  the  ^y^i^^^  as  Irving  Fisher,  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  and 
employment   of    income    from    the   trust    fund    as  R^^er  \\r_  Babson. 

may  be  required,  if   it  should  become  impossible  °                                               RALPH  HAYES, 

or  impractical  in  the   future  to  carry  out  the  pur-  Director,    New   York   Community   Trust, 

poses  originally  named.  New  York,  September  30,  1924. 
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A  Telegram  on  the  Measurement 

of  Sewage 


CLASS  OF  SERVICE  DESIRED 

Tilttnn 

Day  Lelter 
NlgM  Mesuge 

Niflht  Lettlf 

Palfotii  ilHKild  imdi  in  X  oiw 
vts  Ilia  class  al  Mrviee  dMlre^; 
OTHERWISE    THE   MESSAGE 
WAJ.  BE  TRANSMITTED  AS  A 
FULL-RATE  TELEGRAM 

WESTEj^  UNION 


TEL 


AM 


NCWCOMB  CARLTON.  PKUIDIMT  atmta*  W.  C.  ATKINS,  riMT  VIC> 


Send  the  following  message,  subject  to  the  terms  . 

on  back  hereof,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to 

A131C   TL     90  BLUI 

BALTIUORB  US     APB  IS   1924      1212P 
BUILDERS  IBOK  JOUKDRY 

GAS  BLO  CHICAGO 
REPLYIHG  TO  TOUH  INaUIRT  THE  VINTURI  JtKTER  IS  STANDAHB  EftUIPUEBT 
FOR  UEASDRING  THB  FLOW  OF   SWAGE  IH  XNCLOSKD  CONDUITS  AND  IS  USED  IK 
VARIOUS  CITIES     PERSONALLY  1  IMSTALUED  FOHTT  EIGHT  INCH  AND  TWENTY 
INCH  VENTURI   SEWAGE  METERS  IN  COLOUBUS  OHIO    SOUS  SIXTEEN  YEARS  AGO 
AND   TWENTY   FOUR  INCH  UJTER  IN  AUSTIN  TEXAS   SIX  YEARS  AGO      THERE  ARE 
FIVE  FORTY  TWO  INCH  VENTURI    SEWAGE  METERS  IN  THE  BALTIMORE  SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL  WORKS. 

JOHN  H  GREGORY  C   E 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 


Hundreds  of  Venturi  Meters  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  successfully  measuring  sewage,  lend  daily 
emphasis  to  the  reliability  of  the  Venturi  for  this  difficult 


service. 


tmii  ■ Ill  ^^^^^^^  I 


-VENTOBl'-IUiil;;;? 


BUILDERS  IRON  FOUNDRY 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
Builders  of  the  Venturi  for  33  Years 

iililiill)llliillllilillllli[lillill<lliilililliMMli^^ 
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The  Library  and  the  Community. — By  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler,  Librarian,  Youngstown  Public  Library. 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.  1924. 
417  pp.      Illustrated.      $2.85. 

Why  it  is  essential  for  the  librarian  to  know  the 
history,  geography,  government,  standards,  tendencies, 
vocations,  physical  and  social  facilities  and  influences 
of  the  community  in  order  that  the  library  may  give 
the  highest  service,  is  explained  and  emphasized  in 
this  authoritative  volume.  How  public  opinion  may 
be  won  to  the  support  and  us'e  of  the  library  is  fully 
dealt  with.  The  section  on  The  Technique  of  Pub- 
licity is  exceedingly  valuable,  giving  a  wealth  of  de- 
tailed information  regarding  the  preparation  and  dis- 
play of  publicity  material,  the  conduct  of  pageants, 
memorials  and  campaigns,  and  suitable  and  effectual 
spoken  publicity.  There  is  also  important  information 
on  help  for  children  and  schools,  the  foreign-born,  and 
industrial  workers,  with  instructive  material  regarding 
the  work  of  branches  and  stations,  and  village  and 
county  libraries. 

Tree  Habits — How  to  Know  the  Hardwoods. — Tiy 
Joseph  S.  Illick.  Published  by  American  Nature 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  IV  -|-  316  pp.  Illus- 
trated.     $4.00. 

There  is  a  friendly  spirit  about  this  book — friendly 
to  nature  and  to  those  who  appreciate  nature — that 
makes  it  very  delightful  to  read  and  study.  Its  deep 
purpose  is  to  emphasize  the  need  of  forest  preserva- 
tion, and  to  that  end  to  make  the  public  like  and 
understand  trees.  More  than  one  hundred  native 
American  and  adopted  hardwood  trees  are  described 
and  compared  with  fifty  or  more  others.  Individual 
groups  are  characterized  in  tables  as  to  their  leaves, 
bark,  buds,  fruit  and  general  habits.  The  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  are  beautiful  and  illuminating. 
The  final  chapter  is  a  G-uide  to  American  Hardwood 
Trees,  in  which  an  interesting  classification  is  used: 
Trees  That  Bear  Pods ;  Trees  That  Have  Spines  or 
Thorns;   Trees  With   Stout  Branches,   etc. 

Social  Welfare  Administration. — Published  bi-monthly 
by  "Better  Times,"  100  Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
$1.00  a  year. 

This  handy-size  magazine  is  the  successor  of  the 
section  of  "Better  Times"  (the  organ  of  New  York 
charitable  and  social  work),  that  was  known  as  "Money 
Raising  and  Administrative  Methods."  It  is  intended 
for  executives  and  directors  of  charitable  organizations, 
welfare  institutions,  and  other  social  agencies  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  deals  with  such 
subjects  as  office  management,  record  keeping,  publicity, 
money  raising,  purchasing,  printed  matter,  accounting, 
and  committee  organization.  The  October  issue  has  32 
pages.  George  J.  Hecht  is  Editor,  and  Gertrude 
Springer,  Managing  Editor.  A  free  sample  copy  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  any  one  interested. 

Constitutionality  of  Zoning  in  the  liight  of  Becent 
Court  Decisions. — By  Edward  M.  Bassett,  Counsel  of 
Zoning  Committee  of  New  York;  Director  of  Legal 
Division  of  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Envi- 
rons. 6  pp.  Reprinted  from  National  Municipal  Review 
for  September,  1924.  "The  law  is  clear  as  to  height, 
area  and  bulk.  .  .  The  subject  of  use  is  to-day  the 
only  battlefield  in  the  courts.  .  .  Zoning  is  doing  its 
proper  task  and  the  courts  are  helping  it  along,  but  it 
cannot  be  stretched  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  private 
restrictions,  or  to  carry  out  all  the  ideals  proper  and 
improper  of  exclusive  residential  communities."  (Ap- 
ply to  National  Municipal  League,  261  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.) 

School  Progress  In  a  Modern  City. — What  Public 
Schools  Do  and  Might  Do.  Report  of  a  cooperative  self- 
survey  of  the  schools  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  made  as 
the  result  of  a  request  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  directed  by  The  Institute  for 
Public  Service,  New  York  City.  Published  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  243  pp.  Illustrated.  Also  a 
Survey  of  Mount  Vernon's  School  Building  Program, 
1922 — a  report  by  The  Institute  for  Public  Service, 
April  10,  1922,  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Department  of 
Public  Instruction;  14  pp.  Definite  questions  were 
asked  by  the  BoEird,  to  which  the  Institute  has  given 
definite  answers  in  these  reports,  covering  the  business 
and  educational  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Very  detailed 
information  is  given  on  the  work  and  conditions  of  the 
schools  and  on  the  results  in  the  community.  (Apply 
to  the  Board  of  Education.) 


Principles  of  Real  Estate  Appraising. — By  Charles 
C.  Knox,  Vice-President  and  Appraiser,  The  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Issued 
by  Robert  C.  Knox,  445  Catalina  Avenue,  Youngstown, 
Ohio.      1924.      75   pp.      Tables.      $10.00    postpaid. 

The  methods  explained  in  this  volume  are  based 
on  the  author's  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
They  are  explained  in  careful  detail  with  reference 
to  all  kinds  of  land  and  building  property.  A  num- 
ber of  tables  are  given  to  aid  in  computations.  These 
tables  include  many  giving  the  cubic  feet  of  buildings 
from  4  to  52  feet  wide,  with  various  lengths  and 
heights. 

Publicity  for  PubUc  Libraries. — By  Gilbert  O. 
Ward,  Technical  Librarian,  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York.  1924.  VII 
+  315    pp.      Illustrated.      $2.40   postpaid. 

Principles  and  methods  for  librarians,  library  assis- 
tants, trustees,  and  library  schools,  rather  than  sam- 
ples of  ready-made  publicity.  A  practical  text-book 
for  the  less-experienced  library  worker,  showing  how 
to  analyze  the  public  which  the  library  is  to  serve, 
how  to  find  out  whether  the  library  is  fitted  to 
serve  this  particular  public,  what  the  library  message 
is  and  how  to  present  it,  and  giving  many  details  as 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  work.  An  interesting  and 
valuable  book,  containing  much  information  helpful  to 
any  one  who  is  trying  to  use  intelligent  publicity  for 
a   good   cause. 

Periodicals  for  the  Small  Library. — By  Frank  K. 
Walter,  Librarian,  University  of  Minnesota.  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.  1924.  Fourth  edi- 
tion, rewritten  and  enlarged.  89  pp.  Cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,    50    cents. 

This  little  volume  voices  an  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  many  readers  are  appealed  to  primarily  by  periodi- 
cals rather  than  books,  and  that  libraries  should  meet 
this  tendency  intelligently.  The  placing  of  subscriptions 
for  periodicals,  and  how  to  circulate  and  bind  the 
magazines,  are  carefully  explained.  A  selected  list  of 
periodicals  is  given,  with  discriminating  characteriza- 
tions which  enable  the  librarian  to  choose  wisely  for 
the  local  public.  First-choice  lists  are  given  for  spe- 
cial uses.  Agricultural,  educational,  technical,  and 
library  periodicals  are  dealt  with  in  separate  classifi- 
cations, and  there  is  special  information  on  periodical 
indexes  and  the  use  of  newspapers  in  the  library. 

Municipal  Accounting. — By  E.  F.  MacDonald,  Chief, 
Division  of  Accounting,  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipalities. Published  by  the  Bennett  Accountancy  Insti- 
tute. Broad  and  Spring  Garden  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
59  pp.  The  material  in  this  pamphlet  is  given  under 
three  divisions:  Municipal  Government;  Financing  the 
Municipality;  The  Accounting  Records.  The  form  of 
presentation  is  brief,  definite,  and  clearly  outlined. 
Many  illustrative  accounting  forms  are  given.  A 
glossary  of  accounting  terms  is  included,  and  review 
and  examination  questions  furnish  a  good  test  for 
students  of  the  course.  $3.00.  To  business  schools 
and  colleges,  $1.00  per  copy  in  stock  orders  of  30 
and  over.     (Apply  to   the  publishers.) 

Bond  Issues  in  Memphis,  Tenn. — A  chapter  from  the 
final  report  of  the  City  Planning  Commission,  by  C.  C. 
Pashby,  City  Clerk.  7  pp.  "It  appears  that  Memphis 
IS  well  within  conservative  limits  and  can  afford  a 
further  expansion  of  well-chosen  permanent  improve- 
ments to  be  undertaken  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000,000 
per  year,  in  addition  to  self-supporting  enterprises  and 
also  in  addition  to  special  assessment  work.  This  can 
be  done  without  increasing  the  per  capita  debt  and 
without  increasing  the  ratio  of  debt  to  assessed  values." 
(Apply  to   the  author.) 

Housing  in  Philadelphia. — By  Bernard  J.  Newman, 
Managing  Director,  Philadelphia  Housing  Association, 
311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  50  pp.  Illus- 
trated. The  most  up-to-date  publication  is-sued  in  that 
city  dealing  with  the  housing  situation.  It  answers  the 
question.  Has  the  housing  shortage  in  Philadelphia 
been  reduced  ?  and  discusses  the  problems  of  insanitation, 
the  progress  of  housing  legislation  in  the  state  and  the 
city,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  public  education  and 
consulting  service  rendered  by  the  Association.  Part 
III  gives  reports  of  special  surveys  on  water  waste, 
tenements,  negro  migration  and  congestion,  demolition  of 
buildings,  rental  conditions  and  rates,  and  housing  con- 
struction.   (Apply  to  the  Association.) 
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Cleveland  did  it 

so  can  you! 


ETTER    street 
lighting    reduced 
crime  in  the  bus- 
iness   district    of 
Cleveland  by  17%. 

What  would  a  similar  reduc- 
tion in  your  city  mean  for 
the  official  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  improvement? 

The  time  for  you  to  suggest 
better  street  lighting  is  now — 
because  recently  developed  re- 
fracting units  now  make  it 
possible  to  get  from  40%  to 


50%  more  useful  light  from 
a  given  amount  of  current 
than  ever  before. 

These  new  refractors  are  the 
Holophane  4- Way  and  2- Way 
Units,  made  of  prismatic  glass 
and  so  shaped  that  all  the 
light  is  directed  to  the  street 
in  four  or  two  directions  in- 
stead of  being  largely  wasted 
on  house  fronts  and  lawns. 

Write  for  booklet  which  tells 
how  these  units  can  be  util- 
ized in  your  city. 
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Smoke  Abatement. — -A  study  of  the  police  power  as 
embodied  in  laws,  ordinances  and  court  decisions.  By- 
Lucius  H.  Cannon,  Librarian,  Municipal  Reference 
Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  August-September,  1924.  320 
pp.  Illustrated.  A  presentation  of  the  legal  history  of 
smoke  abatement  in  many  American  cities  and  in 
some  foreign  cities,  with  the  laws  of  certain  states, 
Canada,  England  and  Germany,  a  bibliography,  and  a 
list  of  cases  on  smoke  and  some  other  nuisances.  50 
cents.  (Apply  to  the  Municipal  Reference  Library. 
City  Hall,    St.   Louis,   Mo.) 

National  Health  Series. — Last  six  volumes  of  the 
twenty-volume  series.  Pocket  size,  with  flexible  covers. 
Exercises  for  Health,  by  Lenna  L.  Meanes,  M.  D., 
Medical  IHrector,  Women's  Foundation  for  Health, 
Inc.,  71  pp.;  Health  of  the  Worker — How  to  Safegiiard 
It,  by  Lee  H.  Frankel,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman,  National 
Health  Council,  78  pp.;  The  Child  in  School — Care  of 
Its  Health,  by  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  Columbia  University,  77  pp.; 
Adolescence — Educational  Hygienic  Problems,  by- 
Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  60  pp.;  Home 
Care  of  the  Sick — When  Mother  Does  the  Nursing,  by 
Clara  D.  Noyes,  R.  N.,  Director,  Nursing  Service, 
American  Red  Cross,  70  pp.;  Your  Mind  and  You — 
Mental  Health,  by  George  K.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  Medical 
Director,  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene. 
1924.  30  cents  each.  (Apply  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,   New  York,   N.   Y.) 

Public  Dance  Halls,  San  Francisco. — Report  of  the 
Public  Dance  Hall  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco 
Center  of  the  California  Civic  League  of  Women 
Voters.  By  Maria  Lambin  (Mrs.  James  Rorty).  1924. 
25  pp.  25  cents.  (Apply  to  the  San  Francisco  Center 
of  the  League,  at  Hotel  St.  Francis,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Indiana  Taxpayers  Calendar  ana  Guide. — A  12-page 
handy-size  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Indiana  Taxpayers 
Association,  314  Hume-Mansur  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Giving  information  as  to  the  time  and  conditions 
of  tax  assessments,  payments,  and  penalties,  and  the 
taxpayers'  rights  under  the  law,  together  with  the 
time  within  which  such  rights  may  be  exercised. 
(Apply   to    the    Association.) 

Group  Service  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. — 
By  Arthur  E.  Bostwick.  1924.  A  study  of  the  libra- 
rian's problem  in  bringing  books  and  readers  together 
by  appealing  to  the  latter  in  local  groups — religious, 
hereditary,  linguistic,  educationaj,  age,  sex,  social, 
fraternal,  vocational,  political,  recreational,  etc.;  and 
showing  how  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  (of  which 
the  author  is  the  Librarian)  is  carrying  on  this  work. 
37   pp.      Illustrated.       (Apply    to    the   author.) 

Rates  for  Natural  Gas. — Report  on  Proposed  Rates 
for  Natural  Gas  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Quarto 
mimeographed  pages  with  many  tables.  (Apply  to 
the  consulting  engineers,  the  Technical  Advisory  Cor- 
poration,   15   Park   Row,    New   York,    N.    Y.) 

General  Ordinances  of  the  West  Chicago  Park  Com- 
missioners.— Adopted  January  12,  1924.  Compiled  and 
codiiied  under  the  supervision  of  Edwin  T.  Farrar, 
then  President,  VV^est  Chicago  Park  Commissioners. 
72  pp.  (Apply  to  Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson,  President, 
Board  of  West  Chicago  Park  Commissioners,  Union 
Park,   Chicago,   111.) 

Amsterdam — Development  of  the  Town  Housing  Im- 
provement.— A  very  attractive  booklet  of  94  pp.  with 
many  illusti-ations — reproductions  of  ancient  maps  and 
drawings  of  portions  of  the  city,  and  views  and  plans 
of  the  city's  modern  development.  Half  of  the  publi- 
cation is  devoted  to  the  housing  improvement  in  all 
its  phases — legal,  financial,  social,  and  constructional. 
Published  July,  1924.  (For  sale  by  the  Town  Print- 
ing   Office,    Amsterdam,    Holland.) 

Town  Planning  Institute  Exhibition. — Proceedings 
of  Conference  and  Record  of  Town  Planning  Exhibition 
held  at  the  British  Empire  Exhibition,  Wembley,  April 
23-May  17,  1924.  The  Conference  was  attended  by 
some  300  delegates  from  local  authorities,  members, 
and  visitors  from  the  Dominions.  It  is  reported  in 
77  quarto  pp.,  which  are  followed  by  15  pp.  descrip- 
tive of  the  Town  Planning  Exhibition.  A  number  of 
important  papers  by  town  planning  authorities  are 
given.  5  shillings.  (Apply  to  the  Town  Planning 
Institute.  11,  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.  C.  2. 
England.) 

Foster-Home  Care  for  Dependent  Children. — Eleven 
articles  by  representative  people  who  are  at  work 
on  the  particular  aspects  of  the  problem  which  they 
discuss.  A  very  full  discussion.  Publication  No.  136 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.  1924.  X  -f  275  pp.  includ- 
ing five  appendices  containing  bibliographical  and  con- 
ference material  on  the  subject.  30  cents.  (Apply 
to  the  Government  Printing  OfiSce,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


The  PubUc  Library  Building  Plan. — By  John  Adams 
Lowe,  Assistant  Librarian,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Reprinted  from  The  Architectural  Forum  of  January 
and  February,  1924.  Published  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  111.  1924.  14  quarto 
pp.  Views,  plans.  A  most  interesting  presentation 
of  an  analysis  of  the  public's  needs  in  a  library  build- 
ing and  how  to  plan  the  building  so  that  the  library 
will  be  used  to  the  best  purpose.  "It  is  not  enough 
that  a  building  serves.  It  must  inspire."  (Apply  to 
the  publishers.) 

A  Study  of  Public  School  Costs  in  Illinois  Cities. — 
A  report  reviewed  and  presented  by  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  Commission  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  report  was  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  Nelson 
B.  Henry  of  the  staff  for  Illinois.  Published  by  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1924.  XI  +  82  pp. 
Diagrams,  tables.  $1.00.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
current  costs  in  twelve  typical  cities,  on  which  is 
based  an  estimate  of  the  final  operating  cost  of  the 
present  public  school  programs  in  Illinois  cities  of 
at  least  10,000  population,  exclusive  of  Chicago.  Also 
developing  a  method  of  analysis,  and  throwing  some 
light  on  the  problems  of  financing  public  school  enter- 
prises.     (Apply  to   the  publishers.) 

Community  Forces. — ^A  study  of  the  Non -Partisan 
Municipal  Elections  in  Seattle.  By  R.  D.  McKenzie. 
Reprinted  from  The  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  Janu- 
ary, March,  May,  1924.  24  quarto  pp.  Maps,  tables. 
An_  analysis  of  the  forces  which  have  been  brought  into 
relief  by  the  non-partisan  system  of  election,  based 
on  data  taken  from  city  reports  and  documents  for 
the  last  thirteen  general  elections,  and  from  news- 
papers and  the  official  reports  of  various  organizations 
that  have  participated  in  the  elections.  30  cents. 
(Apply  to  Howard  W.  Odum,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Journal  of  Social  Forces,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

A  Census  Analysis  of  Middle  Atlantic  Villages. — A 
study  of  the  1920  Census  data  for  34  villages  in  New 
lork,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  by  C.  Luther  Fry. 
Published  by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious 
Research,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  which 
cooperated  v,-ith  the  Federal  Census  Bureau  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  special  tabula- 
tion of  data  of  150  representative  villages  throughout 
the  country.  36  pp.  Diagrams,  tables.  The  first 
detailed  analysis  ever  made  of  the  composition,  charac- 
teristics, and  occupation  of  village  populations.  35 
cents.      (Apply  to   the  Institute.) 

Municipal  Opera  Achievement  at  St.  Louis. — By  John 
B.  Archer,  in  the  Providence  Magazine  of  September 
1924,  published  by  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Providence,  R.  I.  6  pp.  Illustrated.  A  very 
entertaining  account  of  St.  Louis'  successful  under- 
taking, with  many  details — social,  cultural  and  finan- 
cial.     (Apply   to    the   publishers.) 

St.  Louis  Facts. — ^Volume  One,  Number  Two  Sep- 
tember-October, 1924.  16  quarto  pp.  Illustrated.  Pub- 
lished bi-monthly  to  acquaint  St.  Louis  citizens  with 
the  accomplishments  of  their  municipal  government  and 
for  the  recording  of  facts  and  happenings,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  health  and  welfare.  Distributed  with- 
out charge  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  Subscription  by 
mail,  50  cents.  This  number  contains  articles  on  the 
Rocky  Branch  relief  sewers,  the  St.  Louis  water-works 
and  the  new  monkey  house  for  the  Zoo.  besides  other 
interesting  material.  (Apply  to  the  publication,  at  329 
Municipal  Courts   Building,   St.  Louis,   Mo.) 

Police  Commissioner  Enright's  Proposed  Civic  Center 
- — Reprinted  from  The  New  York  Times  of  May  25* 
1924.  A  article  by  Richard  E.  Enright,  Police  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  under  the  heading 
"Enright  Proposes  Civic  Center  for  City — He  would 
Use  Twelve  Blocks  Above  North  End  of  Central 
■''?''?~^''°^'®*''  *°^  *  ^^^^^  Municipal  Site  Is  Linked 
with  Plan  to  Relieve  Traffic  Congestion  in  Lower 
Manhattan."  Including  comment  on  the  article  15  pp 
with  enclosed  map  of  plan.  (Apply  to  the  Commis- 
sioner.) 

Southern  Pine  Homes. — Published  by  Southern  Pine 
Association,  New  Orleans,  La.  1924.  60  pp.  Views  and 
plans  for  fifty  houses,  principally  suited  to  southern 
climatic  conditions,  but  adaptable  to  other  sections  The 
blue-prints  and  general  specifications  of  these  houses 
are  usually  obtainable  through  retail  lumber  dealers 
but  m  any  case  from  the  publishers,  at  $1.50  a  set' 
Apply  to   the  Southern   Pine  Association. 

Two  Water  Pageants.— A  Feiry  Water  Play  without 
Words,  and  The  Giant's  Garden.  By  Lucy  South 
Proudfoot.  Plays  for  swimming  classes  in  association 
camp  or  school,  affording  opportunities  for  exhibitions 
of  dancing  and  swimming  activities.  Published  under 
one  cover.  15  mimeographed  typewritten  pp  50 
cents.  Pubhshed  by  The  Woman's  Press,  600  Lexine- 
ton  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.      (Apply  to  publishers.) 
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The  Good  Citizen. — By  Walter  R.  Hepner,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Fresno  City  Schools,  Fresno,  Calif., 
and  Francis  K.  Hepner  formerly  of  the  Harrison 
Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston.  1924.  X  +  435  +  XXVII  pp. 
Illustrated.     $1.40. 

A  text-book  in  social  and  vocational  civics,  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls.  The  students  are  led  from  an 
understanding  of  the  neighborhood  group  to  which 
each  belongs,  to  a  comprehension  of  industrial  and 
political  groups,  their  organization  and  functions.  The 
essentiality  of  cooperation  is  thus  emphasized,  and 
also  the  importance  of  adaptation  and  development  in 
all  our  institutions  to  meet  changing  needs.  The  pupil 
is  taught  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  participate  in 
community  interests,  and  to  this  end  each  chapter 
opens  with  a  list  of  "problems  for  you  to  investigate," 
and  each  subdivision  of  a  chapter  closes  with  sugges- 
tions and  problems  for  discussion. 

The  Constitution  of  Our  Country. — By  Frank  A. 
Rexford,  Supervising  Civics  in  the  High  Schools  of  New 
York  City,  and  Clara  L.  Carson,  Chairman  of  the 
Civics  Department  of  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York  City.  American  Book  Company,  New  York.  1924. 
XX    +    186    pp.      Illustrated.     76    cents. 

Many  states  require  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  public  schools.  This  book  meets  such  require- 
ments by  presenting  the  Constitution  in  terms  of 
everyday  life.  It  is  both  a  handbook  and  a  text-book 
for  young  pupils,  emphasizing  the  relation  of  the 
young  citizen  with  his  country  by  explaining  his  duties 
and  his  rights  under  the  Constitution.  It  makes  clear 
the  history  of  the  Constitution  and  its  principles,  with 
the  activities  which  it  authorizes. 

Major  Streets,  Present  and  Proposed,  South.  Bend, 
Ind. — Prepared  by  Harland  Bartholomew,  City  Plan 
Engineer,  for  the  City  Plan  Commission,  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission  to  Mayor  Eli  F.  Seebirt, 
February  15,  1924.  47  quarto  pp.  Views,  maps, 
drawings,  besides  inserted  maps.  The  Commission  says: 
"During  the  past  year  over  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
was  subdivided.  These  plats  were  made  to  conform 
to  the  Major  Street  Plan.  The  value  and  practica- 
bility of  the  plan  has  been  proven  beyond  doubt. 
The  streets  in  these  subdivisions  will  conform  with 
the  existing  streets  and  will  be  of  sufficient  width 
to  carry  the  traffic  of  the  futvkre."  The  Appendix 
gives  the  City  Planning  Law  of  Indiana.  (Apply  to 
Fred   J.   Anderson,    City    Engineer.) 

Manual  of  Smoke  and  Boiler  Ordinances  and  Be- 
qulrements. — Official  publication  of  the  Smoke  Preven- 
tion Association.  1924.  116  pp.  Illustrated.  Con- 
taining the  ordinances  and  requirements  for  smoke 
prevention  in  41  cities,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
1924  convention  of  the  Association,  with  a  suggested 
.smoke  abatement  ordinance,  and  lists  of  railroad  and 
city  officials  in  charge  of  smoke  abatement.  (Apply  to 
Columbus  D.  Behan,  Publicity  Director  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,   Room    1411,    City    Hall    Square,    Chicago,    111.) 

School    of    Citizenship,     Syracuse    University. — The 

August  Bulletin  of  Syracuse  University  announces  the 
opening,  in  September,  of  the  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  AfiPairs  at  the  University.  An  outline  of 
tlie  four  years'  course  is  given  and  a  statement  of 
the  provision  for  post-graduate  study.  Dr.  William  E. 
Mosher,  of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration, is  Managing  Director  of  the  School.  For 
further  information  address  the  School  of  Citizenship 
and  Public  Affairs,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
N.    Y.) 

Ofacial  Camping  and  Camp  Site  Manual. — Edition 
for  1924-1925,  published  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association;  National  Headquarters,  1108  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  (New  York  Touring 
Bureau,  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.)  Handy 
size.  118  pp.  Illustrated.  The  information  is  given 
under  two  general  heads — Fundamentals  of  Motor 
Camping,  and  Automobile  Camp  Sites.  Equipment  for 
the  car  and  for  the  camp,  what  to  wear  and  to  take 
for  personal  use,  how  to  select,  conduct  and  break 
camp,  are  all  outlined,  with  many  useful  hints.  Part 
2  lists  and  characterizes  automobile  camp  sites  through- 
out .the  country.    50  cents.      (Apply  to  the  publishers.) 

Municipal  Finance  in  Bochester,  N.  Y. — Report  of 
a  Study  of  the  Financial  Condition  and  Practices  of 
the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Issued  by  the  Rocjiestcr 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Inc.,  December,  1923. 
73  pp.  besides  many  tables.  Containing:  first,  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  financial  procedure;  second, 
a  history  of  financial  transactions  for  the  past  thirteen 
years;  third,  an  analysis  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  city  at  the  present  time;  and  fourth,  suggestions 
for  remedying  or  relieving  the  situation.  (Apply  to 
the    Bureau.) 


City  Plan  for  Springfield,  Mass. — By  the  Planning 
Board.  Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  consulting 
engineers,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  special  adviser. 
212  quarto  pp.  besides  enclosed  maps.  Views,  maps, 
charts,  tables.  The  history  of  city  planning  in  Spring- 
field i'S  given,  and  the  needs  of  the  future  are  pre- 
sented with  analyses  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
can  be  met.  Views  from  other  cities  are  given,  show- 
ing how  similar  problems  have  been  solved.  The 
detailed  study  is  made  under  the  following  divisions: 
Building  Zones  (municipal  control  of  the  use  of  pri- 
vate property);  Railroads;  Thoroughfares  and  Park- 
ways; Transit,  Street  Cars  and  Busses;  Down-town 
Traffic ;  Water-Front  Development ;  Parks  and  Reser- 
vations; Playgrounds  and  Recreation;  Distribution  of 
Schools  and  Other  Public  Buildings;  Civic  Center;  Civic, 
Educational  and  Art  Center;  Tax  Ec^ualization.  (Apply 
to  the  Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  15  Park  Row, 
New  York,   N.  Y.) 

Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  Ontario. 
■ — Sixteenth  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  ending  October 
31,  1923.  XIV  +  619  pp.  Views,  maps,  diagrams, 
tables.  Covering  all  phases  of  the  operations  of  the 
Commission  with  respect  to  13  systems  to  which  are 
connected  356  municipalities,  and  including  financial 
statements  of  the  municipal  electric  utilities  operat- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  various  systems  of  the 
Commission  and  supplying  electrical  service  to  the 
people  of  the  Province.  (Apply  to  W.  W.  Pope,  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Commission,    Toronto,    Ont.) 

Colorado  Municipal  League. — Proceedings  of  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Conference  of  the  League,  held  at  Pueblo, 
March  25-27,  1924.  86  pp.  Containing  a  number  of 
papers  on  various  phases  of  municipal  and  civic  affairs. 
Compiled  by  Don  C.  Sowers.  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the   League,    Boulder,    Colo.,    to    whom    apply. 

Traffic  Control  and  Safety. — A  review  of  existing 
methods  and  devices  for  promoting  highway  safety. 
By  E.  W.  James,  Chief,  Division  of  Design,  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  15  pp.  in  the  August,  1924,  issue 
of  Public  Roads.  Many  illustrations.  Showing  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the  independent 
safety  of  the  individual  driver,  the  common  safety  of 
passing  drivers,  the  safety  of  pedestrians,  and  the 
economic  maintenance,  care  and  preservation  of  the 
road.  (Apply  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Washington,  D.    C.) 

International  Town  Planning  Conference,  Amster- 
day,  1924. — Sixteen  papers  from  the  Conference,  each 
given  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  delivered,  with 
a  sunmiary  in  French,  German,  English,  and  Dutch, 
286  pp.  Illustrated.  Many  phases  of  city  and  regional 
planning  are  covered.  These  papers  will  not  be  re- 
printed in  the  Conference  report.  (Apply  to  Organiz- 
ing Secretary,  International  Garden  Cities  &  Town 
Planning  Federation,  3  Gray's  Inn  Place,  London,  W.  C. 
1,    England.) 

The  Collection  of  Moneys  in  the  Public  Schools. — 
This  problem  in  the  New  York  City  schools  was  studied 
by  a  committee  of  fifteen  and  the  report  was  written 
by  a  subcommittee  of  three.  June  2,  1924.  50  pp. 
The  report  deals  with  the  amounts  and  objects  of  the 
funds  collected,  the  authorizations  for  them,  and  the 
methods  employed  in  raising  them.  Recommendations 
are  made  by  the  Committee  for  the  regulation  of  such 
activities  in  the  schools.  (Apply  to  William  J.  O'Shea, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.) 

Social  Discovery. — By  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Herbert  Croly.  Published  by 
Republic  Publishing  Company,  421  West  21st  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  1924.  XXVII  +  375  pp.  An 
approach  to  the  study  of  functional  groups.  Paper, 
$1;  cloth  or  boards  $2.  Paper-covered  copies  can  be 
rebound  in  cloth  or  boards  for  $1,  the  cost  price. 
(Apply   to    the   publishers.) 

Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  Incorpo- 
rated, Boston. — Seventh  Year  Book,  covering  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit 
and  Trust  Company,  Trustee  of  Permanent  Charity 
Fund,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1924.  57  pp.  Showing 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  Fund  and  how  gifts  may 
be  made  to  it,  and  covering  not  only  the  appropriations, 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year,  but  a  review 
of  the  seven  years'  work  of  the  Committee,  with  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  organizations  helped  and  brief 
statements  of  their  work.  (Apply  to  the  Fund,  100 
Franklin   Street,    Boston,    Mass.) 

The  Selection  of  Jurors. — By  Clarence  N.  Callender. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  methods  of  selection  and 
the  personnel  of  juries  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
cities.  A  thesis  in  political  science  presented  to.  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  1924.  107  pp.  Bring- 
ing out  the  desirability  of  reform,  and  the  changes 
that  such  reform  would  involve,  with  the  expense. 
(Apply   to   the  University,   at  Philadelphia,    Pa.) 
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A  SPEEDY  TRUCK  $ 


SOLVES  MUNICIPAL 
HAULAGE  PROBLEMS 


1095 


WILLYS-KNIGHT  MOTOR  chassis  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Here  is  a  speedy,  economical  truck 
that  will  make  your  appropriation  go 
further.  The  only  motor  truck  with 
a  Willys-Knight  motor! 

No  valves  to  grind.  No  carbon- 
cleaning.  Fewer  parts.  Less  wear. 
Over  50%  savings  in  upkeep. 


The  motor  actually  iynproves  with 
use!  Lasts  longer.  Works  continu- 
ously. Cuts  repair  costs  to  the  bone. 

Let  us  show  you  how  the  Federal- 
Knight  can  serve  your  city  by  re- 
ducing haulage  costs  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  your  department. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

CCnCP  Al.iCMIKUT 
rCUCIiMIJftrltiltTI 

A  SPEEDY  BUSINESS    TRUCK 

8S  When    writing    to    Advertiser!    please    mention    The    American    City — Thank    you. 
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IVIetor  Vehicle  Traffic. — Proceedings  of  a  Conference 
on  Motor  Vehicle  Trailfic,  held  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  Yale  University  and  the  state  of  Connecticut,  in 
New  Haven,  April  9-11,  1924,  with  special  reference 
to  regulation,  control,  and  safe  operation.  Edited  by 
Richard  Shelton-  Kirby,  Department  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, Yale  University.  Published  for  The  Hartley 
Corporation  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  1924. 
179  pp.  Illustrated.  Containing  papers  by  authorities 
on  the  following  subjects :  Connecticut  Motor  Vehicle 
Accident  Statistics;  The  Law  of  the  Highway;  The 
Mind  of  the  Operator;  Education  of  School  Children 
and  of  the  Public  on  Traffic  Accident  Prevention; 
Highway  Improvement  to  Prevent  Accidents ;  Highway 
Traffic  Regulation  and  Control ;  Police  Control ;  Laws 
and  Court  Systems;  Motor  Vehicle  Department  Pro- 
cedure; The  Health  Hazards  of  Exhaust  Gas;  Street 
Railways  and  Motor  Vehicles;  Public  Service  Motor 
Vehicles;  and  Traffic  Policing.  Apply  to  the  publish- 
ers.) 

Civic  Conditions  in  Colorado  Cities  and  Towns. — 
Report  on  the  survey  of  such  conditions  in  Colorado 
municipalities  of  2,000  or  over.  By  William  L.  Bracy, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Governmental  Research, 
Extension  Division,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder, 
Colo.  20  pp.  Tables  and  16  charts  showing  the 
ranking  of  29  cities  during  fiscal  years  beginning 
(with  two  exceptions)  in  1922  and  ending  in  1923. 
The  basis  of  the  ranking  is  the  services  and  costs 
in  relation  to  police,  fire,  and  health  protection,  street 
improvement,  library  service,  water-supply,  park  facili- 
ties and  elections.     25   cents.      (Apply  to  the  Bureau.) 

Thrift  Education. — The  report  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Thrift  Education,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  27  and  28,  1924,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Thrift  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  National  Council  of  Education. 
79  pp.  Some  150  national  organizations  interested 
themselves  in  the  Conference  and  many  of  their  repre- 
sentatives took  prominent  part  in  the  program.  50 
cents.  (Apply  to  the  National  Education  Association, 
1201   Sixteenth   Street  N.  W.,    Washington,  D.   C.) 

Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of 
Over  30,000,  1922. — Showing  the  financial  transactions 
of  261  cities,  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property 
in  those  cities  and  the  taxes  levied  thereon  during  the 
fiscal  year  1922,  and  their  indebtedness  and  specified 
assets  at  the  close  of  that  year.  Giving,  for  the 
whole  city  and  its  important  departments,  the  revenue 
collected,  the  cost  of  c«nducting  municipal  business  and 


the  indebtedness  incurred  for  meeting  this  cost.  Con- 
venient size — 6  by  9  inches.  307  pp.  Diagrams,  tables. 
75  cents  (buckram).  (Apply  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing   Office,    Washington,    D.    C.) 

Building  Codes  in  City  Development. — A  pamphlet 
of  12  quarto  pp.  issued  by  the  National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  dealing  with  the  funda- 
mental requirements  of  a  building  code,  which  are 
universally  applicable,  needing  only  to  be  modified 
by  local  conditions  to  form  the  basis  for  building 
code  legislation  in  any  city.  (Apply  to  the  Associa- 
tion, Transportation  Building,   Washington,   D.   C.) 

Ohio  Motor  Bus  Lines. — Highway  Time  Tables,  pub- 
lished quarterly  for  the  Ohio  Motor  Bus  Owners' 
Association,  by  the  American  Highway  Educational 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.  55  pp.  Handy  size.  Map 
of  highway  passenger  lines  in  Ohio.  Improved  trans- 
portation facilities  build  local  trade;  this  folder  has 
been  issued  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  better  trade 
and  social  advantages  in  Ohio  communities.  (Apply 
to   the   publishers.) 

When  Disaster  Strikes. — Suggestions  for  Red  Cross 
chapters.  Published  by  The  American  National  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.  1924.  31  pp.  Forms  for 
reports.  The  objects  of  the  pamphlet  are  to  encourage 
chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  adopt  measures 
of  preparedness  for  relief  in  case  of  disaster,  and  to 
present  the  essentials  of  a  plan  of  chapter  prepared- 
ness for,  and  participation  in,  disaster  relief.  (Apply 
to    The    American    National    Red    Cross.) 

A  New  Charter  Milwaukee's  Urgent  Problem. — 
Issued  by  Citizen's  Bureau  of  Milwaukee,  August, 
1924.  A  study  of  the  proportional  representation- 
city  manager  type  of  government,  issued  in  order  to 
be  of  service  to  the  people  in  clarifying  the  possible 
application  of  this  form  to  Milwaukee.  26  pp.  (Ap- 
ply to  the  Bureau). 

Municipal  Reports  Received 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.- — Annual  Report,  year  ending  June 
30,  1924 

Detroit,  Mich. — Annual  Report,  Public  Schools,  year 
ending  June  30,   1924 

*Cansas  City,  Kans. — Annual  Reirort,  Department  of 
Water,    Light    and    Power,    1923 

Oak  Park,  III. — Annual  Report,  Playground  Board,  1923 

Pasadena,  Calif. — Annual  Report,  Health  Department, 
year   ended   June    3»,    1924 

RocKFORD,  III. — Financial  Statement,  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners,  1923 


On    the    Calendar   of    Conventions 


November    5-8. — Houston,    Texas 

Texas  Association  of  Sanitarians.     Anmtal  Short  School 
for    Sanitarians,     in     cooperation     with     the     Texas    State 
Board  of  Health.      Secretary,    E.   G.    Eggert,   Texas   State 
Board   of  Health,   Austin,   Texas. 
November   7-11. — Columbus,    Ohio 

American    Country    Life    Association.      Annual    confer- 
ence.     Secretary,    Henry    Israel,    Room   1849,   Grand  Cen- 
tral  Terminal    Building,   New    Vork,   N.   Y. 
November    10-12. — Cambridge,    Mass. 

National   Municipal    League.      Annual   meeting.      Secre- 
tary, H.  W.   Dodds,  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
November    10-12. — Cambridge,    Mass. 

National     Association     of     Civic     Secretaries.       Annual 
meeting.      Secretary,    Robert    E.    Tracy,    313    South    Broad 
Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
November   11. — New  York,   N.  Y. 

Society  of  Terminal  Engineers.     Annual  meeting.      Sec- 
retary,    Charles    H.     Newman,    36     Warren     Street,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 
NoviTMBER    13-] 4. — Akron,    Ohio 

Association    of    Urban     Universities.       Annual    meeting. 
Secretary,     Dean    Freilerick    R.    Robinson,    College    of    the 
City   of    New   York,    New    York,   N.    Y. 
November   17-19. — San  FRANcisro.   Catif. 

Association   of   State   Highway    Officials.      Annual   meet- 
ing.    .Seoretarv,  Charles  Upham,  State  Highway  Engineer, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
November  19-22. — Cincinnati.   Ohio 

American  .'social  Hygiene  Association.  National  Social 
Hygiene  Conference.  Secretary,  Donald  R.  Hooker,  M.  D., 
370   Seventh   Avenue,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

November    20-21. — Toronto.    Ont. 

Ontario  As.iocinied  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  Annual  meetinsr.  Secretary,  T.  Marshall, 
Royal   Bank   Building,   Toronto,   Ont. 


December  1-4. — New   York,   N.   Y, 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Annual 
meeting.       Secretary,     Calvin    W.     Rice,    29     West    39th  ( 

Street,   New  York,  N.   Y. 
December   8-9. — Great   Falls,    Mont. 

Montana  Association   of   Commercial    Organization    Sec- 
retaries.      Annual     convention.       Secretary,     Lyman     EL 
Jones,  Great  Falls,   Mont. 
December   11-13. — Indianapolis,   Ind. 

National    Society    for    Vocational    Education.      Annual 
convention.      Secretary,    F.    G.    Nichols,    Harvard   Univer- 
sity,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
December   15-17. — Washington,   D.    C. 

National    Conference    on    Street    and    Highway    Safety, 
called    by    Secretary    Herbert    Hoover.      Address    Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce,    Washington,    D.    C. 
December   26-27. — Chicago,   III. 

National  Community  Center  Association.     Annual  meet- 
ing.   Secretary,  LeRoy  E.  Bowman,  503  Kent  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
January   5-6. — Chicago,  III. 

International    Association    of   Street   Sanitation    officials. 
Annual  conference.     Secretary,  A.  M.  Anderson,  10  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Janitary  6-9.- — Chicago,   III. 

American   Road  Builders'  .Association.      Annual  convert' 
tion  and   Food  Show.     Secretary,    Ethel  A.   Birchland,   37 
West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
January   12-14. — Boston,    Mass. 

American    Society    of    Landscape    Architects.       Annual 
meeting.       Secretary,     Bremer     W.     Pond,     18     Treraont 
Street,   Boston,  Mass. 
January  21-23. — New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Society  of  Ciznl  Engineers.  Annual  meeting. 
Assistant  Secretary,  C.  E.  Beam,  33  West  89th  Street, 
New   York,   N.   Y. 
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75,000  feet  of  Mariemont,  O. 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  is  jointed  with 

"LEADITE" 


TRADE 


MARK 


BegUtered  V.  8.  Vat.  Office 


The  Engineers  Specified  It— 

FAY,  SPOFFORD  &  THORNDIKE,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  were 
the  consulting  engineers  for  this  project,  write  us: — 


"Oar  Bpeclfloatlons  called  for  the  Dse 
of  LEADITE  )oiDt«  throughout  the 
water  Bystem.  These  Joints  wvre  to 
contain  a  depth  of  Dot  less  than  3^ 
inches   of    LEADITE. 

The  pipe  lines  as  laid  were  reqnlred 
to  be  tested  for  both  strength  and 
leakage.  The  test  for  strength  was 
made  under  a  water  pressure  of  about 
810  pounds  per  square  Inch  and  lasted 
for  at  least  6  minutes.  The  Joints 
were  tested  twice  for  leakage,  first  one 
day  after  laying  and  flnallr  not  less 
than  30  days  after  laying,  by  a  pres- 
sure of  about  150  pounds  per  square 
Inch.  The  leakage  tests  lasted  for  at 
least  18  hours.  The  speclflcations  re- 
quired that  the  rate  of  leakage  should 
not  be  more  than  1%  gallons  per  day 
per  linear  foot  of  Joint  for  a  test  made 
one  day  after  laying,  and  not  more  than 
one  gallon  per  day  per  linear  foot  of 
Joint  for  a  test  made  after  30  d^. 

RESULTS  OF  LEAKAGE  TESTS. 
The  leakage  t«sts  were  made  upon  a 
section  of  8  Inch  pipe  1300  feet  long 
containing    261    Ihiear    feet    of    Joints. 


The  one  day  test  Indicated  a  totel  leak- 
age of  1,070  gallons  in  twentr-^eiir 
hours  which  was  eqaivalent  to  4.13 
gallons  per  linear  foot  uf  Jotat  per  dar. 
The  amount  of  leakace  was  meMDrea 
by  a  meter  wiilch  liaa  b«cm  aoeorately 
calibrated  prior  to  nakiBK  tlw  tost.'  A 
final  leakage  test  was  made  at  the  end 
of  13S  days  and  indicated  a  total  leak. 
age  of  Oe  gallons  in  !}4  hours  eQDiTBlen't 
to  0.38  gallons  per  linear  foot  of  Joint 
per  day.  On  account  of  ttie  small 
volunw  of  leakage  Involved  in  Hil*  last 
test  It  was  necessary  to  weigh  the  water 
In  order  to  obtain  a  suffldeat  degree  of 
accuracy.  In  both  instances  the  actual 
amount  of  leakage  was  scarcely  one* 
third  of  that  permitted  by  the  speelfl. 
cations;  these  results  were  considered 
to   be  very  satisfactory. 

The  water  system  was  bnllt  by 
Crumley,  Jones  &  Ornmley,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  this  being  their  first  ex- 
perience   with    LEADITE," 

Very  tmly  yonrs, 
FAT,  SFOFFOBD  &  THORNIHKB 

(Signed)  B.  W.  Homa 


The  Contractors  Like  It — 

The  CRUMLEY,  JONES  &  CRUMLEY  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
who  built  the  Mariemont  system,  were  so  pleased  with  the  results 
of  their  first  experience  with  LEADITE  that  they  have  used  it  on 
several  other  jobs.    They  write  us : — 


12-in.  Cast  Iron  Pipe  on  Wooster  Pllte, 
Uariamont.  Ohio 


"This  was  our  first  opportunity  to 
use  LEADITE  and  we  found  it  to  be 
very  satisfactory.  There  was  a  slight 
spraying  of  water  at  almost  every  Joint 
when  the  lines  were  filled,  but  tills 
soon  stopped  and  the  Joints  became  per- 

On  this  Job  we  instaUed    3000  ft.  of    4-ln, 
21000  ft.  of    6-in. 
S300O  ft.  of    8-in. 
450  ft;  of  10-ln. 
14fi00  ft,  of  13-in. 
3300  ft.  of  16- In. 
"Since  then   we   have  finished  three 
small    Jobs,    and   are   now    working   on 
two  good  slsed  Jobs  no  to  24*ln.  pipe, 
on  all  of  which  LI^ADITE  Is  used  for 
Jointing, 

"We  are  pleased  to  give  yoQ  these 
WJC/J 


fectly  tight  without  any  attention  what- 
e\-er.  We  had  no  cautking  to  do;  no 
digging  oat  tor  bell-httlesj  and  th» 
work  went  on  more  rapidly  and  at 
less  cost  than  H  tat  had  used  lead  tm 
Jointing, 

cast  Iron  pipe 
cast  iron  pipe 
cast  Iron  pipe 
cast  iron  pipe 
cast  iron  pipe 
cast  iron  pipe 

facts  for  snch  nse  as  yon  may  care  to 
make  of  them." 

Yours  very  traly, 
THE   CBtnWLET. 

JONES  &   CBUHLET  Co. 
By  W.  t.  Crumley,  Secy.    CSigned) 


No 
Caulking 


Waterworks  Men  All  Over  The 
Country  Use  It — 

because  it  has  given  the  same  satisfactory  results  wherever  it  has  been  used — no 
caulking — saves  time — saves  money — ^ideal  for  all  sizes  of  pipe  from  4  in.  to  60  in 
in  diameter. 

LEADITE  is  the  Pioneer  Self-Caulking  Substitute  for  Pig  Lead 
Be  Sure  It  Is  LEADITE  and  Accept  No  Imitations 


THE  LEADITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


100  So.  Broad  Street 


PhUadelphia,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 
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News  and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City,  Town  and  County  Officials,  and  Others  Interested 
in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improve- 
ment Undertakings 


J 


Trucks  Pass  Underwriters'  Tests 

Two  GMC  trucks,  made  by  the  General  Motors 
Truck  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  successfully 
passed  the  rigid  tests  of  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  officers  of  the  International 
Association  of  Fire  Engineers.  The  tests  were 
made  at  the  convention  of  the  Association  at  Buf- 
falo in  August,  and  the  GMC  was  the  only  com- 
mercial truck  to  enter  and  successfully  pass  the 
requirements.  The  test  required  that  the  truck, 
equipped  with  pumping  apparatus,  must  pump 
from  300  to  400  gallons  of  water  a  minute  for  12 
consecutive  hours  without  stop.  This  official  test 
qualifies  the  GMC  truck  for  fire  department  use 
without  further  tests  anywhere  in  the  country. 

The  General  Motors  Truck  Company  has  an- 
^ijounced  the  sale  of  125  heavy-duty  motor  trucks 
to,  the  city  of  New  York.  This  new  fleet,  which 
is  one  of  several  large  GMC  fleets  in  operation  in 
Greater  New  York,  is  to  be  used  largely  in  gar- 
bage disposal  and  street-cleaning  work,  practically 
all  of  the  units  being  equipped  especially  for  these 
purposes. 


Traffic-Warning  Sirens  Cut 
Down  Fire  Losses 

The  Federal  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
has  brought  out  a  device  which  should  be  helpful 
in  reducing  fire  losses.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
electric  sirens  placed  at  intervals  along  through- 
streets.  This  siren  sounds  a  piercing,  unmistakable 
note  when  the  fire  trucks  are  coming,  instantly 
clearing  the  street  of  traffic,  leaving  a  clear  pas- 
sage for  the  fire  department. 


A  TRAFFIC-WARNING  SIREN 


TWO  GMC  PUMPERS  OF   300  AND  400  aAIJ.0NS  CAPACITIES  BEING  TESTED  BY  THE  UNDERWRITERS 
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'i  Can't  Wait!  Cancel  the  Order!" 


Your  best  customer  irri- 
tated because  of  delivery 
failure.  Doubly  exasper- 
ated because  the  load  is 
right  at  his  door  and  the 
ordinary  hoist  refuses  to 
dump  the  load.  Your  com- 
petitor gets  the  order  and  a 
new  customer.  This  is  what 
can  happen  if  your  trucks 
are  equipped  with  ordinary 
hoists. 
Put  a  Van  Dorn  Mechani- 


cal Hoist  on  every  truck 
you  own  and  free  yourself 
from  all  the  troubles  of 
ordinary  hoists.  Van  Dorn 
Hoists  are  gear-driven;  oil 
is  used  for  lubrication  not 
for  operation.  This  means 
faster  dumping  and  posi- 
tive action  at  all  times. 
Send  for  catalog  fully  ex- 
plaining the  Mechanical 
principle  of  Van  Dorn 
Dump  Truck  Hoists. 


THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Branches  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 


The  Van  Dora  "Average 
Duty"  Underbody  Hoist. 
For  pay  loads  up  to  734 
tons,  a  greater  margin  of 
safety  allowance  tkan  the 
usual  hoist  ratine.   .^„^  ^ 


The'  Van'  Dorn  "Heavy 
Duty"  Underbody  Hoist. 
For  pay  loads  of  9  tons. 
Powerful  and  •"  positive  in 
action.  The  highest  qual- 
ity hoist  obtainable. 


^MECHANICALS 
^DUMP  TRUCK> 
HOISTS  &  BODIES 
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Cities,  such  as  Springlield,  Mass.;  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Selma,  Ala. ;  and  Flint, 
Mich.,  that  have  installed  this  system  report  that 
the  time  consumed  in  getting  to  fires  is  greatly 
reduced,  with  consequent  reduction  in  fire  losses, 
and  that  the  chance  of  accident  has  been  almost 
eliminated.  The  reduction  in  fire  loss  pays  for 
the  installation  many  times  over,  and  the  lessening 
of  the  danger  to  life  and  property  through  acci- 
dent is  incalculable. 

Testing  for  Free  Chlorine 

In  the  sterilization  of  water  by  chlorine,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  maximum  results  are  secured 
when  sufficient  chlorine  is  applied  to  the  water  to 
leave  a  slight  excess  for  a  few  minutes  after 
treatment.  This  excess  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
residual  or  free  chlorine.  Authorities  differ  as 
to  the  amount  of  free  chlorine  that  should  be  in 
water  to  "insure  its  freedom  from  microbes  of 
disease,  but  in  general  it  is  believed  that  o.i  parts 
per  million  of  free  chlorine  lo  minutes  after  treat- 


TUBE  A-^  _^ 
WiTri  COLORED 
GLASS   BASE 

1 

»   *~ 

^^^TUBE   B 
GLASS    BASE 

TME  STOPPERED  TUBt 
IS  THE    RtSERVOIff 

forortho-toudin 
solution 

vIVtm^water  to 

BE  TESTED 

TPANSPARCNT 
GAGING  PIPETTE-.^ 

#\ 

TUBE  A  , 

^TUBE  8          ftl 

1      ADD  ICCORTMO- 

■  TOLIDIN  SOLUTION 
I      TOTUSEe 

1       INOOTMO-TOUIOIN 

■  RESERVOIR 

ment  is  sufficient.  Too  much  chlorine  might  cause 
tas.e,  while  too  little  would  impair  bacterial  effi- 
ciency. 

When  ortho-tolidin  solution  is  introduced  into 
a  water  containing  free  chlorine,  the  water  turns 
yellow  or  orange.  The  intensity  of  the  color 
varies  with  the  amount  of  free  chlorine.  A  scien- 
tifically calibrated  testing  outfit  has  been  devised 
by  the  Wallace  &  Tiernan  Co.,  Inc.,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  permits  the  operator  to  watch  the 
color  of  the  ortho-tolidin-treated  water  against  a 
known  color  standard  and  to  interpret  the  result 
in  parts  per  million  of  free  chlorine  at  once.  This 
outfit  consists  of  a  2-tube  color  comparator  with 
a  small  transparent  gaging  tube,  calibrated  both 
to  measure  ortho-tolidin  solution  and  to  indicate 
free  chlorine  in  parts  per  million.  One  of  the 
color  comparator  tubes  has  a  colorless  glass  base, 
while  the  other  is  fitted  with  a  colored  glass  which 
corresponds  to  a  value  of  0.05  parts  of  chlorine 
per  million. 
The  color  comparator  tubes  are  opaque,  the 
interior  walls  being  threaded. 
This  construction  eliminates  the 
error  due  to  light  refraction 
which  is  experienced  when  glass 
tubes  are  used,  and  also  over- 
comes difficulties  in  reading  due 
to  reflected  light  on  the  sides  of 
the  tube.  Each  of  the  compara- 
tor tubes  is  fitted  with  a  small 
valve  at  its  base  for  lowering  the 
level  of  the  solution  in  the  tube. 
This  fundamental  feature  makes 
it  possible  when  comparing  colors 
to  look  through  the  same  depth 
of  liquid  in  both  tubes,  and  elimi- 
nates any  error  due  to  the  natu- 
ral color  of  the  water  being 
tested.  For  convenience  in  carry- 
ing, a  third  tube  is  assembled 
with  the  comparator  tubes  and 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the 
ortho-tolidin  solution.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  shows  the 
method  of  using  the  tubes. 


DRAIN  TUBES 

UNTIL 

COLOflS  riATCM 


READ  FREE  CHUMINE 
ON 
■IPETTE 


HOW  TO  USB  NEW  APPARATUS   TO  TEST  FOB  FREE  CHLORINE 
IN  STERILIZED  WATER 


A  Machine  for  Forced 
Bleeding  of  Creosoted 
Blocks 

The  forced  bleeding  of  tarred 
or  creosoted  block  floors  or  pave- 
ments, or  the  ironing  out  of 
bituminous  floors  or  pavements, 
is  the  purpose  for  which  a  new 
device  has  been  recently  produced 
by  the  Chausse  Oil  Burner  Com- 
pany, Elkhart,  Ind.  This  ma- 
chine is  a  large,  flat  iron  or 
squeegee,  equipped  with  a  kero- 
§ene-burning  torch,  which  has 
shown  itself  to  be  successful  in 
the  treatment  of  floors.  While 
it  was  designed  primarily  for  re- 
pair work  in  softening  floors 
and  pavements,  it  was  found  also 
to  be  adaptable  to  new  work 
where  any  warming  effect  is  de- 
sirable. It  has  also  been  used  in 
warming  concrete  floors  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  wax^  or 
rosin  before  painting,  and  binds 
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Can  your  to'wn  match  these 
stories  of  paving  economy? 


VIclisburg,  Vicksburg  citi- 
Mlssissippi  zens  claim  that 
3  blocks  of  Washington  Ave- 
nue, in  Vicksburg,  hold  a  rec- 
ord for  heavy  traffic.  The  3 
blocks  in  question  w^ere  paved 
w^ith  brick  in  1906.  The  same 
brick  are  in  service  today,  re- 
laid,  after  the  first  15  years  of 
use,  with  another  face  up. 
Another  15  years  of  usefulness 
at  least  is  expected. 


Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 


Between 
1901  and 
1905  Cambridge  laid  approxi- 
mately ten  miles  of  brick  pave- 
ments on  streets  where  the  con- 
siderable traffic  w^as  concen- 
trated by  street  railw^ay  tracks. 
Today,  these  pavements  are 
still  in  service  (average  age  20 
years)  and  little  maintenance 
expense  has  been  required. 


Omaha,      In  1902  iy2  miles 
Nebrasiia  of   Lake   Street 
were  paved  w^ith   brick.    By 
1923  the  street,  a  heavy  traffic 
thoroughfare,  needed  atten- 
tion.   On  tearing  up  the  old 
pavement  85%   of  the  old 
brick  were  found  in  excel- 
lent condition   and  were 
re  laid  on  a  new- 
base,  no  doubt  for 
another  twenty -one 
years  of  service. 


Bucyrus,  South    Walnut 

Oliio  Street,  paved  with 

brick  30  years  ago,  is  traveling 
along  toward  a  half-century  of 
service.  One  block  w^as  recently 
taken  up,  the  brick  turned  over 
and  relaid.     South   Sandusky 
Street,    brick -paved    thirty- 
three  years  ago,  is  still  in  service. 
Warren   Street,  brick -paved, 
has  carried  heavy 
hauling  for  thirty- 
one  years   on   the 
PAVEMENTS     original  surface. 


VITRIFIED 


OUTLAST         THE        BONDS 


NATIONAL   PAVING   BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION.  ENGINEERS   BLDG.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


c^yidvocate  Brick — 

the  pavement  that  outlasts  the  bondm. 
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A  MACHINE  FOR  BliJEDING  CREOSOTED  WOOD  BLOCK  PAVING 
AND  FLOORS 


the  material  to  the  concrete  so  that  the  paint  does 
not  peel. 

In  spite  of  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the 
torch,  it  will  not  burn  block  or  asphalt  and  will 
only  brown  paper  because  the  heat  is  so  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  pavement.  The  machine  brings 
tar  to  the  surface  so  that  it  may  be  scraped  off, 
and  warms  asphalt  so  that  it  can  be  rolled  or 
tamped.  It  is  not  intended  for  the  type  of  street 
repairing  now  done  by  surface  heaters.  The  torch 
furnished  is  a  standard  3-galIon  Chausse  kero- 
sene torch,  which  may  be  detached  for  other  uses 
and  carries  sufficient  fuel  for  3  hours'  continuous 
operation. 

Iron  Railing  Along  Deep  Ravine 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  Anchor 
Post  iron  fence  erected  by  the  city  of  Easton,  Pa., 
for  1,800  feet  on  College  Avenue.  This  avenue 
has  a  decided  grade,  and  the  sidewalk  is  at  the 
edge  of  a  steep  declivity,  descending  in  some  places 


to  a  depth  of  about  300  feet.  The 
purpose  of  the  railing  is  to  keep 
people  fron  falling  off  the  edge. 
It  also  serves  well  in  the  case  of 
an  automobile  that  might  be  out  of 
control,  as  it  will  stop  a  passenger 
car  traveling  at  ordinary  speed. 

This  railing  is  3  feet  6  inches 
high  and  made  of  grooved  pickets 
%-inch  square.  The  pickets  are 
welded  to  horizontal  rails  in  pairs. 
The  welding  is  done  electrically  by 
means  of  the  combined  action  of 
heat  and  pressure.  This  causes  the 
flanges  of  the  several  members  to 
sink  into  each  other  and  to  fuse 
together  at  all  points  of  contact. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
specifications  drawn  up  for  this 
fencing  required  that  it  should  be 
low  in  up-keep  cost,  and  have  great 
rigidity  and  strength,  as  well  as 
artistic  simplicity  of  design.  The  bid  of  the 
Anchor  Post  Iron  Works,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  was 
accepted  because  it  was  the  only  railing  that  filled 
all  requirements,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  highest  bid  entered. 

Since  the  construction  of  this  fence,  Easton  has 
placed  another  order  for  Anchor  fencing  for  1,000 
feet  to  be  installed  on  Smith  Avenue,  a  similar 
hill  in  another  part  of  the  town. 

Hirst  Joins  American  Vibrolithic 
Corporation 

The  American  Vibrolithic  Corporation,  933  In- 
surance Exchange  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
has  announced  that  Arthur  R.  Hirst,  for  17  years 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Highway 
Commission,  has  been  appointed  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Corporation  and  will  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  technical  and  engineering  features  of  Vibro- 
lithic concrete  pavement  and  bases. 


STmiDT  IRON  FENCE  AT  EDGE  OF  STEEP  RAVINE 
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Progressive 
Cities 

don't  hibernate^ 

NO  longer  need  snow  block- 
ades of  streets  and  roads  be  en- 
dured. Powerful,  track-type 
Best  Tractors  pushing  snow 
plows  will  quickly  clear  away  the 
drifted  snow  of  winter  storms. 

TraflBc  should  go  on  in  winter  just 
as  in  other  seasons.  Freight  has  to  be 
moved  in  order  that  commerce  may 
not  be  interrupted.  Fire  departments, 
doctors  and  ambulances  must  respond 
when  needed,  and  children  must  get 
to  school. 

C*  L»  Best  Tractor  Co^ 

General  Offices — Factory     San  Leandro,  California 


C2/ 


Factory  Branch — 

Warehouse 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Sales  Offices 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
127  Montgomery  Street 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
50  Broad  Street 


BEsr  Tff Acrans 
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Chausse  Opens  Elkhart  Factory 

The  Chausse  Oil  Burner  Company  has  announced 
a  change  in  its  address  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where 
it  has  completed  a  new  factory  on  West  Beardsley 
Avenue  in  conjunction  with  The  White  Manufac- 
turing Company,  with  which  it  is  associated.  The 
factory  which  these  companies  have  been  occupy- 
ing in  Goshen  was  seriously  damaged  by  fire  a 
short  time  ago.  The  new  plant,  which  is  con- 
structed entirely  of  brick,  steel  and  cement,  has 
double  the  facilities  of  the  old  one  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Chausse  kerosene  torches,  tool  and 
surface  heaters,  as  well  as  The  White  Manufac- 
turing   Company's    line    of    railway   car    parts. 


HOLT   CATERPILLAR   TRACTOR  WITH    SARGENT 
PLOW,    REMOVING    DRIFT    FROM    SIDEWALK 


Tractors  Clear  Snow  from 
Sidewalks 

During  the  investigation  of  snow 
removal  and  the  development  of  the 
snow  removal  business  of  the  Holt 
Manufacturing  Company,  Peoria, 
111.,  it  was  found  that  the  removal 
of  snow  from  sidewalks  was  an 
important  matter.  Holt  Caterpil- 
lar 2-ton  tractors  have  been  used 
successfully  in  many  places  for 
this  type  of  work  where  a  proper 
plow  was  used.  Several  diflferent 
kinds  have  been  built  for  this  ser- 
vice, but  it  was  found  that  the 
Sargent  plow,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped and  improved  by  the 
manufacturers,  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  Bangor,  Maine,  is  well 
suited  for  use  with  the  Holt  2-ton 


for  general  traffic  and  emergency  requirements 
apply  to  keeping  sidewalks  free  from  snow  in 
residential  as  well  as  business  districts.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  was  taken  last  winter  in 
Montreal  and  shows  the  type  of  work  which  the 
Sargent  plow  can  tackle  when  powered  by  a  Holt 
2-ton  Caterpillar  tractor. 

Pacific  Flush  Tank  to  Handle 
New  Sewage  Pump 

The  Wood  trash  and  sewage  pump  invented 
by  A.  D.  Wood,  consulting  engineer,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  and  described  on  page  393  of  the 
April,  1924,  issue  of  The  American  City,  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Pacific  Flush  Tank  Company, 
4243  East  Ravenswood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
binger    Building,   New   York   City. 

The  Wood  trash  and  sewage  pump  is  not  a  new 
affair,  as  it  has  been  in  use  successfully  in  New 
Orleans  for  several  years.  Installations  of  pumps 
in  New  Orleans  required  originally  a  considerable 
amount  of  maintenance  because  of  rubbish  clog- 
g.ng  the   runners. 

Arrow  Warning  Signs 

A  complete  line  of  warning  signs  made  up  in 
the  form  of  arrows  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the  Union  Iron  Products  Company,  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.  The  arrows  are  made  of  heavy  cop- 
per bearing  galvanized  steel  plates,  are  die-cut 
and  die-folded  for  stiffening.  They  are  enameled 
with  pyroxylin,  a  product  of  gun  cotton  which  is 
almost  identical  with  the  Duco  enamel  which  is 
becoming  so  popular  with  automobile  body  finish- 
ers. The  arrows  are  large  enough  to  attract  at- 
tention, but  small  enough  not  to  be  obstructive. 
This  type  of  warning  sign  was  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  at 
Buffalo  in  1923  and  again  endorsed  at  its  1924 
Montreal  convention  after  Chief  Forbis  of  Gary, 
Ind.,  logether  with  others,  worked  out  a  set  of 
uniform  colors  and  positions  of  arrows,  both  of 
which  play  an  important  part  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  warning  signal. 


tractor. 

In  those  sections  of  the  north 
where  the  snowfall  is  pretty  con- 
stant and  sidewalks  have  to  be 
frequently  cleared,  it  is  believed 
that  there  will  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  use  of  the  smaller 
type  of  tractor  equipped  v«th  a 
proper  snow-plow.  The  same  rea- 
sons that  make  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  main  thoroughfares  opeti 
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TYPES    OF    ARROW    INDICATORS    TO    CONTROL    STREET 
TRATFIC 


THE     AMERICAN    CITY 


This  detail  of  Nem  York 
State  Troopers  rvas  as- 
signed to  escort  the 
Prince  of  Wales  during 
his  recent  NeiD  York 
visit. 


They  Guarded  the  Prince  of  Wales 


Be  Sure  to  See  the  New 

"Stream-Line" 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 

27  improvements  on  the 
1925  models.  More  speed 
— more  power.  Lower  rid- 
ing position.  Yet  the  price 
is  reduced!  New  "Stream- 
Line"  model  is  the  finest 
Harley-Davidson  ever  built. 


The  best  was  none  too  good  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Hence,  the  special  guard  of  four  New  York  State 
Troopers  and  a  Harley-Davidson  Police  Motorcycle, 

Nor  is  the  best  too  good  for  the  1891  cities  and  towns 
that  use  Harley-Davidsons  for  police  service.  This 
famous  mount — on  proved  records  of  economy,  dur- 
ability and  year-'round  dependability — has  become 
indispensable  to  the  efficient,  modern  police  department. 

One  Harley-Davidson  does  more  to  rid  a  community  ot 
speeding,  reckless  driving  and  crime  than  a  dozen  patrol- 
men. Speeders  and  crooks  prefer  towns  that  are  less 
up-to-date — where  there  are  no  police  motorcycles. 

Ask   your    dealipr    or    write    us    for   special 
literature     on     Police     Motorcycles — Free, 


v-*-*.^*.^^'^ 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 

DEPT.  M 


MOTOR    CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


•• 
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]VrBK.T^TT.T.   MELTINa-KETTLE,    SHOWINQ   OH.   BUBNER  AND   AIB 
COMPRESSING  UNIT 


A  New  Heating  Kettle  and 
a  Patching  Unit 

The  Merrill  heating  kettle,  which  has  recently 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  Chase  &  Lyman, 
Inc.,  12  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  many 
features  which  make  it  a  particularly  desirable 
piece  of  equipment  for  the  asphalt  paving  con- 
tractor. 

The  heating  unit  is  an  oil-burner  which  projects 
a  flame  into  a  large  pipe  located  a  few  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  steel  tank.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  pipe  is  a  header  from  which 
seven  smaller  tubes  return  to  the  flue.  Thus  heat 
is  applied  to  the  asphalt  or  tar  in  such  a  way 
that  the  burning  out  of  the  bottom  is  prevented. 
The  draw-off  valve  is  located  immediately  in 
front  of  the  header  and  therefore  is  at  the  hottest 
part  of  the  tank  and  cannot  plug  up. 

An  air-agitating  system  consisting  of  three 
valves  located  along  the  bottom  of  the  tank  speeds 
up  the  mixing  of  the  material,  making  it  possible 
with  a  tank  capacity  of  500  gallons  to  heat  2,110 
gallons  a  day,  the  first  of  which  can  be  dravim  off 
within  30  minutes  after  the  readily  controlled  oil 
burner  is  started. 


It  is  next  to  impossible  to  burn 
out  the  bottom  of  this  heating  ket- 
tle, because  the  heat  is  not  applied 
from  a  fire  beneath  the  kettle,  but 
through  pipes  inside  of  the  kettle. 
Any  small  amount  of  sediment 
which  gets  into  the  kettle  through 
careless  handling  of  the  asphalt  or 
tar  by  the  contractor's  employees, 
IS  readily  kept  in  motion  by  the 
air-agitating  valves.  The  average 
cost  of  operating  the  kettle  is, 
simply  the  cost  of  from  two  to 
three  gallons  of  fuel  oil  per  hour,^ 
which  is  small  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  wood  or  coal,  which, 
must  be  stacked,  stored  and  hauled, 
to  the  heater. 

Overheating  of   the  material   is, 

prevented  by  partially  shutting  off 

the  oil  burner  as  soon  as  the  m^-!. 

terial  has  reached  the  desired  tem-.. 

perature.      The   non-clogging   dis-. 

charge   valve,    which   is    especially 

designed  to  prevent  stoppage  and; 

freezing,    insures   a  steady   flow   of   the  material. 

This  discharge  valve  is  hand-operated  and  makes 

it  unnecessary  to  dip  material  out  of  the  kettle. 

The  kettle  is  mounted  on  strong  steel-rimnie4 
wheels  and,  if  desired,  may  be  equipped  with  heavy 
rubber-tired  wheels  and  springs  so  that  it  may 
be  drawn  behind  a  truck. 

A  self-contained  patcher  unit  for  road  mainte-. 
nance  work,  built  along  the  same  general  lines  as 
the  Merrill  heating  kettle,  has  also  been  developed 
by  Chase  &  Lyman,  Inc.  The  heating  unit  is 
similar  to  that  described  above,  except  that  there 
is  but  one  passage  of  the  heat  through  the  kettle. 
The  flue  at  the  opposite  end  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  kettle  and  then  is  carried  back  below  the 
pan  on  which  gravel  or  sand  may  be  dried.  The 
gases  then  go  up  the  chimney  located  at  the  same 
end  as  the  burner.  By  the  use  of  this  kettle, 
which  has  a  hand-operated  draw-off  valve,  the 
simultaneous  heating  of  the  bituminous  material 
and  the  gravel  or  sand  to  nearly  equal  tempera- 
tures is  possible.  The  application  of  the  heat  in 
the  manner  described  eliminates  the  burning  out 
of  the  tank  bottom,  and  it  is  operated  at  a  cosi_ 
of  about  12  cents  per  hour. 


END    ELEVATION   AND    LONOITUDINAI.    SECTION     OP    SELF-CONTAINED    PATCHER    UNIT    POR    BOAB 

MAINTENANCE  WORK 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


A  Convenience  and  Safeguard 

Our  plan  for  the  Preparation  and  Certification  of  Municipal  Bonds 
relieves  Municipal  Officials  of  many  details   and  responsibilities. 

This  service  acts  as  a  safeguard  against  over-issue,  forgery  and  other 
frauds  and  has  been  utilized  by  more  than  750  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties and  districts  in  connection  with  issues  of  over  $600,000,000. 
Booklet,  "Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds,"  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

Complete  Banking  and  Trust  Service 

UNITED  STATES 
MORTGAGE  &  TRUST  COMPANY 

Capital,  Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits,  Over  $7,350,000 

New  York 

Officially  designated  Depository  of  Investment  Bankers' 
Association  of  America  for  Legal  Papers  and  Opinions  re- 
specting municipal  issues. 


Who  Makes  It? 


See  Pages  4  and  6 


And  Save  Time 


gO-A  When  writing  to  Advertlaera  please  mention  The  Akesican  City — ^Thank  you. 
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Fields  of  Progressive  Legislation  for 
Better  City  Planning 

By   Edward   M.   Bassett 

Counsel  of  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York;  Director  of  Legal   Division  of   Regional   Plan   of 

New  York  and  Its  Environs 


Zoning  Enabling  Acts 

A  NUMBER  of  states  have  either  defec- 
tive enabling  acts  for  zoning  or  else 
none  at  all.  Municipalities  cannot 
safely  be  zoned  without  a  state  enabling  act. 
Where  possible,  a 
single  enabling  act 
should  apply  to  all 
municipalities  in  the 
state.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
will  supply  an  excel- 
lent standard  law  and 
other  informative  ma- 
terial. The  most  usual 
shortcomings  of  ex- 
isting acts  are  the 
omission  to  authorize 
zoning  of  density  of 
population,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  require- 
ment of  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  council  where 
amendments  of  the 
maps  are  opposed  by 
a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  the  landown- 
ers, and  the  omission 
of  a  provision  for  a 
board  of  appeals  with 

power  to  vary  the  strvct  letter  of  the  law  in 
cases  of  particular  permits.  Several  states, 
in  which  people  complain  bitterly  that  their 
Cpurts  are  against  zoning,  have  never  had  a 


Profiling  by  Experience  and 
Intelligence 

During  1925  the  Legislatures  of  not  less 
than  42  of  the  48  states  will  be  in  session. 
To  each  of  these  law-making  bodies  there 
is  opportunity  for  important  public  ser- 
vice in  the  enactment  of  legislation  needed 
for  local  and  regional  progress  in  city 
planning  and  zoning. 

A  great  deal  of  such  legislation  in  past 
years  has  necessarily  proceeded  by  the 
clumsy  method  of  "trial  and  error."  But 
practical  experience  in  the  operation  of 
these  statutes,  combined  with  the  studies 
of  eminent  lawyers,  has  now  made  avail- 
able advice  which  has  passed  far  beyond 
the  stage  of  mere  theory.  THE  AMERI- 
CAN CITY  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing, from  one  of  the  foremost  of  these 
experts  in  the  law  of  city  and  regional 
planning  and  zoning,  the  article  here 
published.  The  suggestions  offered  by 
Mr,  Bassett  vrill  be  of  great  practical 
value,  we  are  sure,  to  all  who  are  drafting 
or  desirous  of  influencing  the  passage  of 
laws  which  will  help  our  grovnng  com- 
munities to  control  wisely  their  physical 
development. 


proper  enabling  act  for  zoning. 

Local  Planning  Commissions  and  State  Bureaus 

How  about  legislation  to  establish  city  plan 
commissions?  We  must  not  forget  that  coun- 
cils, town  boards  and 
city  engineers  have 
been  doing  city  plan- 
ning for  centuries. 
Some  of  it  has  been 
excellent  and  some 
has  been  pretty  poor. 
Regardless  of  state 
legislative  devices, 
the  elected  local  legis- 
lators are,  in  the  long 
run;  the  ones  who  will 
make  and  carry  out 
city  plans.  They  hold 
the  purse  and  they 
cannot  be  blamed  if 
they  do  not  like  to 
surrender    it    to    ap- 


pointed officials.  On 
the  other  hand,  better 
city  planning  is 
needed.  States  should 
help  councils,  not  by 
taking  the  city  plan- 
ning power  out  of 
their  hands,  but  by 
permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  local  advisory  bodies  with  a  paid 
staff.  State  conferences  of  such  advisory 
bodies  stimulate  the  best  sort  of  city  and  re- 
gional   planning.      States   can    well    establish 
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bureaus  supported  by  state  funds  to  advise 
municipalities  on  planning.  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
direction.  In  many  states,  small  municipali- 
ties have  no  place  to  turn  to  for  professional 
advice  and  help.  A  central  state  bureau  can 
serve  many  cities  and  villages  which  if  left  to 
themselves  do  not  know  how  to  do  or  whom 
to  employ,  and  so  they  do  nothing. 

Planning  Beyond  the  City's  Limits 

Some  cities  have  been  given  the  power  to 
extend  the  city  plan  beyond  the  city  limits. 
The  desixability  of  this  power  seems  evident, 
because  the  street  and  park  system  beyond  the 
city  limits  ought  to  harmonize  with  the  city 
plan.  Many  insist  that  this  power  should  be 
given  to  all  cities  of  a  state  by  general  legis- 
lation. It  would,  however,  be  more  discrimi- 
nating to  give  this  power  to  cities  only  where 
they  are  not  contiguous  to  other  cities  or  vil- 
lages. For  instance.  New  York  and  Yonkers 
are  contiguous.  If  the  State  Legislature 
empowered  all  cities  to  lay  out  streets  and 
parks  three  miles  beyond  the  city  limits, 
Yonkers  would  have  as  much  right  to  plan  a 
northern  zone  of  New  York  as  New  York 
would  have  to  plan  a  southern  zone  of 
Yonkers.  We  can  imagine  the  indignation  of 
villages  around  Boston,  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia if  the  big  city  tried  to  impose  its  city 
plan  on  them  without  their  consent.  Home 
rule  is  desired  by  every  competent  municipi- 
pality,  and  the  best  sort  of  city  planning  will 
recognize  this  trait  oi  human  nature.  But  no 
municipality  objects  to  cooperation  with  its 
neighbor  to  bring  about  a  harmonious  street 
system,  especially  if  a  state  or  county  planning 
bureau,  having  a'  paid  staff,  can  assist  in 
bringing  them  together  on  a  sensible  layout. 
The  probabilities  are  that  this  subject  of  power 
to  plan  beyond  the  city  limits  should  be  in- 
serted in  some  city  charters  and  not  in  others, 
and  should  not  be  part  of  a  general  law  for 
all  cities  of  a  state.  Isolated  cities  can  well 
be  given  this  power. 

Regional  Park   Systems 

While  for  general  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning state  legislatures  should  favor  advisory 
commissions  with  staffs,  and  give  due  regard 
to  home  rule,  the  creation  and  control  of  re- 
gional park  systems  by  commissions  with 
power  is  turning  out  to  be  the  right  method. 
Municipalities  like  it;  and  although  it  involves 
a  surrender  of  home  rule,  they  are  often  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  cost.  The  municipali- 
ties around  Lqs  Angeles  wiJUngly  combine  to 


support  a  flood  control  commission  with 
power,  because  the  municipality  nearest  the 
mountains  must  pass  on  the  flood  water  to  its 
neighbor  further  down  the  slope,  and  it  in 
turn  to  the  neighboring  municipality  near  the 
sea.  The  reason  why  they  all  surrender  home 
rule  in  this  respect  is  because  the  flood  water 
would  otherwise  be  without  control.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  each 
municipality  insists  on  handling  its  own  streets, 
small  parks  and  zoning.  At  least  it  wants 
the  power  of  control.  It  is  usually  willing  to 
take  and  follow  good  advice  from  the  outside. 
But  matters  like  regional  parks,  regional  sew- 
ers and  regional  flood  control,  it  willingly  sur- 
renders to  a  commission  with  power,  because 
that  is  the  only  way  to  get  results. 

Assessments  for  Public  Improvements 

No  state  can  expect  its  municipalities  to 
carry  out  efficient  city  planning  unless  it  gives 
them  adequate  power  to  levy  assessments  on 
areas  benefited  by  public  improvements.  The 
cost  of  street  openings,  pavements  and  side- 
walks, park  openings  and  sewers  it  should  be 
possible  to  assess  in  whole  or  in  part.  Greater 
New  York  has  developed  a  remarkably  flexible 
procedure  in  such  assessments :  the  cost  of  an 
improvement  can  be  assessed  in  whole  or  in 
part  on  an  area  of  assessment ;  different  zones 
can  be  established  for  this  purpose;  part  of 
the  cost  can  be  thrown  on  any  one  of  the  five 
boroughs,  or  part  on  the  city  at  large ;  assess- 
ments can  be  converted  on  application  of  the 
landowner  into  ten  annual  instalments,  one  of 
the  instalments  becoming  a  lien  on  the  land 
each  year. 

Control  of  Real  Estate  Subdivisions 

Probably  the  most  fertile  cause  of  irrational 
street  layouts  iis  the  freedom  with  which  pri- 
vate developers  can  create  additions  without 
regard  to  a  harmonious  official  plan.  Narrow 
streets  are  produced  where  they  should  be 
broad,  and  vice  versa.  Awkward  jogs  and 
culs-de-sac  are  created.  Direct  main  thorough- 
fares are  made  almost  impossible  when  needed. 
Buildings  are  erected  in  the  wrong  places. 
The  expense  of  replanning  prevents  doing  the 
planning  over  again.  Some  state  legislatures 
have  prohibited  the  filing  of  plats  in  official 
recording  offices  until  they  are  approved  by 
the  municipality.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  not  a  complete  remedy,  how- 
ever, for  developers  can  still  sell  off  their 
building  lots  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  re- 
frain from  filing  plats.  Accordingly,  some 
states  have  trie(J  to  prevent  sales  except  by 
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reference  to  filed  plats.  This  has  not  worked 
very  well,  because  these  laws  have  usually  tried 
to  compel  the  dedication  of  the  streets  by  the 
developer.  Compulsory  dedication  is  an  in- 
direct way  of  taking  private  property  for  a 
public  use  without  compensation  and  is  prob- 
ably unconstitutional.  Every  such  law  should 
provide  that  the  developer  need  not  dedicate 
the  streets  and  that  he  can  make  a  notation 
to  that  effect  on  the  plat.  In  one  way  or  an- 
other the  streets  will  eventually  become  public. 

Preventing  Buildings  in  Mapped  Streets 

The  problem  of  how  to  prevent  buildings  in 
mapped  streets  before  they  are  opened  is  just 
about  as  serious.  To-day,  except  in  Penn- 
sylvania, an  owner  of  land  within  the  bed  of 
an  officially  mapped  street  can  erect  a  building 
in  it  if  the  street  is  not  yet  legally  opened 
and  then  insist  on  full  damages  when  the  open- 
ing takes  place.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  every 
official  street  should  be  immediately  opened. 
But  a  moment's  consideration  will  convince 
one  that  sound  planning  for  the  future  re- 
quires determination  of  street  and  park  loca- 
tions before  the  approach  of  actual  building. 
Farms  cannot  be  cut  up  prematurely,  yet  the 
future  street  plan  should  be  determined  twen- 
ty-five or  fifty  years  before  actual  improve- 
ment. When  determined,  it  should  be  stabil- 
ized. City  officials  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
lay  out  future  streets  with  great  care  and  fore- 
thought if  landowners  can  freely  erect  struc- 
tures in  the  beds  of  mapped  streets,  thus  com- 
pelling constant  changes  of  the  plan. 

Is  there  a  lawful  method  of  preventing 
structures  in  mapped  streets  before  the  streets 
are  legally  opened  ?  The  proposed  new  charter 
of  Greater  New  York  prepared  by  the  recent 
Charter  Commission  contains  a  method  of 
accomplishing  this  that  is  undoubtedly  lawful. 
The  building  commissioner  cannot  grant  a  per- 
mit to  build  in  the  bed  of  an  unopened  street. 
The  applicant  may,  however,  apply  to  the 
board  of  appeals,  which  has  power  to  grant 
a  permit  with  conditions  that  will  limit  the 
proposed  structure  to  a  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive sort  and  yet  assure  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment.  It  is  regulation,  not  appropria- 
tion. This  plan  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
the  official  city  plan  is  established  under,  and 
protected  by,  the  police  power,  that  is,  for  the 
health,  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. The  new  charter  for  Nassau  County, 
New  York,  contains  substantially  this  pro- 
vision. This  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
present  administration  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  a  bill  to  enact  it  was  placed  before  the  last 


session  of  the  state  legislature  by  the  corpora- 
tion counsel,  but  failed  to  pass.  Planning  com- 
missions of  Massachusetts  are  advocating  an- 
other method  to  accomplish  the  same  result. 
Legislation  is  sought  empowering  municipali- 
ties to  condemn  an  easement  in  favor  of  the 
public  over  the  bed  of  unopened  streets,  pre- 
venting structures  pending  opening.  This  fol- 
lows the  analogy  of  a  Massachusetts  law 
now  meeting  with  success  which  allows  the 
establishment  of  setback  building  lines  un- 
der eminent  domain.  The  municipality  siinply 
appropriates  the  easement  constituting  the  set- 
back, leaving  the  owners  to  present  claims 
within  a  fixed  time.  The  owners  seldom  or 
never  do  this,  because  their  benefit  is  usually 
as  great  as  their  damage.  Thus  the  municipal- 
ity virtually  obtains  the  setback  by  default  of 
owners. 

The  New  York  method  has  the  advantage  of 
automatic  application  to  every  mapped  and  un- 
opened street,  whereas  official  action  must  take 
place  regarding  each  street  under  the  Massa- 
chusetts plan.  The  New  York  method  is  under 
the  police  power;  the-  Massachusetts  method 
is  under  eminent  domain.  Both  plans  would 
allow  temporary  structures.  The  Massachusetts 
plan  is  not  adapted  to  the  legislative  methods 
of  New  York  and  other  states  where  owners 
in  condemnations  by  municipalities  are  made 
parties  to  an  action  and  if  the  parties  do  not 
appear  awards  are  made  to  unknown  owners. 
In  the  latter  situation  some  owners  will  always 
make  formal  claims  for  damages,  and  this 
virtually  compels  others  to  do  the  same  whether 
they  want  to  or  not. 

Providing  Areas  for  Playgrounds 

Playground  legislation  will  yearly  come 
more  insistently  to  the  front.  Street  danger 
from  automobiles  is  largely  responsible  for 
this.  Legislative  methods  of  compelling  the 
automatic  setting  aside  of  small  parks  by 
developers,  the  same  as  they  are  now  compelled 
to  set  aside  streets,  will  be  perfected.  This 
requirement  should  be  brought  under  the  police 
power;  that  is,  it  should  be  fairly  based  on 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  community.  The 
automatic  method  should  apply  only  to  areas 
entirely  undeveloped  for  community  habita- 
tion, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  statute 
does  not  compel  dedication.  In  built-up  areas 
and  areas  with  an  opened  street  system,  it 
would  doubtless  be  unreasonable  to  require  the 
gratuitous  setting  aside  of  small  parks.  In 
such  areas  municipalities  must  provide  play- 
grounds (small  parks)  by  purchase  with  pub- 
lic funds,  or  by  assessing  the  cost  on  the  bene- 
fited district. 
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Selecting  Our  Fire  Fighters 


High   Mental   Standards   More  Important    Than    Exceptional    Physical    Endowments 


THE  possibility  of  improving  the  methods 
of  selecting  fire  fighters  is  interestingly 
discussed  in  an  article  by  F.  A.  Moss  and 
Fred  Telford  in  the  October  number  of  Public 
Personnel  Studies,  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  In- 
formation. The  authors  of  the  article  express 
the  opinion  that  civil  service  commissions  in 
the  past  have  been  quite  successful,  through 
the  examinations  they  give,  in  getting  a  gocKi 
type  of  men  for  this  work ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  they  point  out,  the  tests  in  use  can  be 
materially  improved.  They  present  in  detail 
the  modified  tests  which  they  recommend. 

Too  much  emphasis,  according  to  Mr.  Moss 
and  Mr.  Telford,  has  heretofore  been  placed  on 
physical  attainments  and  too  little  on  mental- 
ity in  selecting  fire  fighters.  They  point  out 
that  the  age  and  weight  limits  at  present  bar 
out  many  men  slightly  below  the  average 
weight  for  their  height;  but  that  these  barred 
men,  in  many  instances,  are  better  able  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  a  fire  fighter  than  many 
of  the  larger  men  accepted.  Especially  does 
it  seem  to  the  authors  a  dangerous  policy  to 
insist  that  the  men  who  enter  the  fire  depart- 
ment at  the  ages  of  20  to  30  be  above  the 
normal  weight  for  their  height  at  that  time, 
as  these  same  men,  if  they  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice (as  most  of  them  do),  will  by  the  age  of 
35  or  40  take  on  so  much  flesh  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  climb  a  ladder  carrying 
a  heavy  hose  and  to  perform  the  other  heavy 
work  required  of  fire  fighters. 

Even  worse,  according  to  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr. 
Telford,  is  the  common  practice  of  adopting 
such  high  physical  standards  and  putting  so 
much  emphasis  on  mere  size  and  strength  that 
the  civil  service  commissions  have  been  forced 
to  lower  their  mental  standards  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  their  tests  let  through  men  with  men- 
tality little  above  the  moron  level,  provided 
they  are  exceptionally  endowed  physically.  In 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  physical  to  the 
mental  basis-  they  would  not  eliminate  the 
physical  tests  but  would  give  them  a  com- 
paratively low  weight  and  would  also  fix  the 
minimum  standards  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  individuals  somewhat  below  the  average 
height  and  weight  to  pass  the  tests.  The  main 
thing  from  the  physical  standpoint,  they  assert, 
is  to  secure  men  in  physically  good  condition 
with   sufficient   strength   and   agility    satisfac- 


torily to  perform  their   duties  and  to  protect 
their  own  and  their  fellows'  lives. 


Two   Classes   of   Mental   Tests 

The  mental  tests  proposed  fall  into  two 
classes:  first,  a  general  intelligence  test  of  the 
army  alpha  type;  and  second,  specialized  in- 
telligence tests  very  largely  in  terms  of  the 
duties  which  the  men  will  be  called  upon  to 
perform  as  fire  fighters.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  tests  suggested: 

Suggested     Sug- 
Time       gested 
Nature   of   Tests  (Minutes)   Weight 

Test  1. — One  of  the  five  alternative  forms 
of    the    army    alpha    intelligence 

tests    60  2 

(A  minimum  required  score 
of  55  on  the  army  alpha  scale 
is  suggested.) 

Test  2. — Accuracy    of    observation 15  I 

(20  questions  based  on  a 
photograph  of  a  fire  scene,  to 
be   answered    from    memory.) 

Test  3. — Understanding  of  printed  mate- 
rial   relating    to    a    fire    fighter's 

work   20  1 

(20  questions  based  on  the 
content  of  printed  or  typewrit- 
ten material  i)laced  in  the 
hands  of  comi)etitors  when 
the  test  is  given  and  dealing 
with  some  phase  of  fire  fighting 
or  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of   the    department.) 

Test  4. — Information    and    judgment 15  1 

(20  qifestions  in  the  so-called 
multiple  choice  form,  with  4 
answers  from  which  to  choose, 
each  question  dealing  with  some 
item  of  information  which  a  fire 
fighter  ought  to  have  or  with 
some    matter    of    judgment.) 

Test  .'). — Memory    for    verbal    orders 10  1 

(10  questions  on  one  or  more 
verbal  orders,  such  as  may  be 
given  to  a  fire  fighter  by  his 
superior,  to  be  answered  from 
memory.) 

Test  6. — Education    and    experience 10  1 

Test  7.-^MedicaI  tests  of  physical  con- 
dition and  physical  tests  of 
strength    and    agility 3 

The  limitations  of  si)ace  make  it  impossible 
to  reproduce  the  proposed  tests  in  full,  but 
that  on  accuracy  of  observation,  just  as  it  is 
recommended,  is  as   follows: 

Test   2 — Accuracy    of    Observation 

Directions  to  the  examiner :  Pass  out  the  sheets 
containing  the  picture  of  the  fire  in  the  corner 
building,  placing  a  sheet  face  down  on  the  desk 
in  front  of  each  competitor.  Secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  competitors  and  make  some  such  an- 
nouncement as  this :  "The  sheet  face  down  on  the 
•  desk  before  you  contains  a  picture  of  a  large  fire. 
When  I  give  the  signal  you  are  to  turn  over  this 
sheet  and  study  all  you  see  in  the  picture  for  five 
minutes.  Later  the  picture  will  be  taken  up  and 
you  will  be  asked  to  answer  20  questions  about  it. 
These  20  questions  will  be  about  such  things  as 
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the  time  and  place  of  the  fire,  how  it  occurred, 
what  damage  was  done,  and  other  facts  such  as  a 
fire  fighter  ought  to  note.  If  you  wish  to,  you 
may  make  notes  about  the  things  you  see  in  the 
drawing  and  use  these  notes  in  answering  the 
questions  which  will  be  asked  you  later.  Remem- 
ber that  you  are  to  have  just  five  minutes  to  study 


the  picture  and  that  you  will  have  to  answer  20 
questions  about  it  from  memory  or  from  your 
notes.  Are  you  ready?"  When  all  are  ready, 
have  them  turn  over  the  sheets  containing  the 
picture  and  allow  them  to  study  it  for  five  minutes. 
Then  collect  the  pictures.  Distribute  the  question 
sheets,  giving  one  to  each  competitor,  and  allow 


PICTUB£  USED  FOR  TEST  OF  ACCX7BACY  OF  OBSERVATION 
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10   minutes    for   answering   the   questions, 
collect  the  answer  sheets  : 


Then 


9. 
10. 


11. 


did 


the       fire 


At       what       street       intersection 

occur  ?      •.  •  • 

How  many  stories  are  there  in  the  building  in  which 

the   fire   occurred?      _• 

How     many     fire     escapes     can     be     seen     on     this 

building?     

What,    if    anything,    is    there    to    indicate    that    the 

fire   started   in   the   corner  store?      

What       business       concern       occupies       the       comer 

store  ?       

What  is  the  name  of  the  hotel  ?      

When    was    the   hotel    built?      

As     indicated     by     its     sign,     what     kind     of     hotel 

is    it?       

How  many  fire  vehicles  can  be  seen?      

What    is    there    to    indicate    that    several    more    fire 

vehicles    have    responded    to   the    call    than    can    be 

seen   in    the   picture? 

What    was    the   highest    story    to    which    fire   ladders 

were  placed  ?      


12.  What    are    the    men    in    the    window    of    the    upper 

story    preparing    to    do  ?      _.  • 

13.  What,    if    any,    provision    to    take    care,  of    the    in- 

jured  can   be   seen?      

14.  What     is     there     to     indicate     that     danger    in    the 

building      from      live      electric      wires      has      been 
eliminated  ?       

15.  Did      the      fire      occur      in      the      daytime      or      at 

night  ?       

16.  At      approximately      what     hour     was     the     picture. 

taken  ?        

17.  About  what  date  did  the  fire  occur? 

18.  What    indicates    that    part    of    the    first   floor    of  the 

building    was    not    occupied    at    the    time    the    fire 
occurred  ?      

19.  How  far  would  you  estimate  it  is  from  the  building 

to  the  nearest  fire  alarm  box?      

20.  Name    two    special    fire    hazards    run    by    a    building 

occupied    by    such    businesses    as    those    represented 
in  the  picture. 

(a)      

(b)      


Oiled  Earth  Roads  on  Long  Island 

By  A.  T.  Goldbeck 

Chief  of  Division  of  Tests,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 


ONE  of  the  very  objection- 
able features  of  an  un- 
treated sand-clay  or  top- 
soil  road  is  the  dust  created  by 
traffic  when  the  road  surface  is 
dry.  Another  objection  is  the 
expense  of  constant  dragging  to 
keep  the  surface  in  a  smooth 
condition.  Under  some  condi- 
tions the  rate  of  wear  of  such 
roads  amounts  to  as  much  as 
an  inch  a  year,  and  additional 
material  must  be  placed  on  the 
surface  to  replace  that  worn 
away.  On  Long  Island  these 
objectionable  features  seem  to  have  been  over- 
come by  the  use  of  oil  applied  to  the  surface 
in  a  particular  manner. 

The  writer  inspected  a  number  of  these 
roads  on  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  ex- 
tending from  Bay  Shore  to  East  Hampton. 
The  soil  in  general  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  and 
the  roads  which  have  been  treated  are  quite 
•typical  of  sand-clay  and  top-soil  construction. 
It  was  stated  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  material  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is 
well  bonded  together.  It  must  be  capable  of 
supporting  heavy  truck  loads  under  ordinary 
weather  conditions  without  appreciable  in- 
dentation under  the  wheels.  If  the  soil  is 
practically  pure  sand,  it  will  be  necessary  first 
to  bond  the  surface  with  a  clay  or  loam  ad- 
mixture, and,  similarly,  if  the  soil  is  clay,  it 
should  be  treated  by  the  addition  of  an  admix- 
ture of  sand.  In  the  first  table  analyses  of  soil 
samples  taken  from  untreated  roads  compared 
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with  typical  sand-clay  mixtures  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  surfaces  treated: 

Analyses  of  Samples  Taken  from  Road  Surface  Before 
Oiling,   Compared   with  Typical  Sand- 
Clay    Mixtures 

Characteristics  of 
Typical  Sand-Clay 

Surfaces 

Class    Class    Class 

Sample  Sample         ABC 

.No.  1     No.  2       Hard  Medium  Soft 

Per        Per       Per 

Cent      Cent     Cent 


Per  Per 

Cent  Cent 

Retained  on  20-mesh..      3.1  3.4 
Passing     20,     retained 

on    60-mesh 38.2  ^58.9 

Passing     60,     retained 

on    100-mesh 6.3  8.5 

Passing    100,    retained 

on    200-mesh 3.7  .•  S.SJ 


■      45-60     30-45     20-30 


Silt 
Clay 


Total  ~sS)t)d.' 


30.5 
18.2 


69.3 

20.1 
10.6 


B5-80  eO-'/O  §5.8()l-^  , 
0-15  10-20  l-OH#>b.  ; 
9-18     15-25     10-25  '■-    • 


Total    lOn.O     100.0 

Total     sand     (retained 

on    60-mesh)     41.3       57.3 

Coarse   material    (over 

JO-ipesh)     ,.     2,8        0,5 


fm    AUt-kiCAU    Cif-^    UA6Aiiiit   for    6£c£MBfefi,    i6U 
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It  will  be  noted  that  sample  No.  i  is  not  of 
as  high  quality  as  desired  even  for  a  class  C 
sand-clay  road,  while  sample  No.  2  should 
make  a  first  class  sand-clay  surfacing.  These 
analyses  will  serve  to  show  the  characteristics 
of  typical  roads  which  have  been  oil-treated 
on  Long  Island,  and  will  be  useful  for  com- 
parison with  sand-clay  or  top-soil  roads  in 
other  localities  where  oiling  is  contemplated. 

Method   of   Treatment 

The  road  surface  is  first  graded  to  a  low 
crown  with  a  road  machine.  The  oil  is  then 
applied  cold  with  a  pressure  distributor  at  the 
rate  of  yi-  to  4/10-gallon  per  square  yard.  It 
is  then  covered  uniformly  with  sand  broadcast 
with  shovels  from  piles  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  Only  half  of  the  road  is  treated  at  one 
time,  and  this  is  immediately  covered.  As 
soon  as  the  covering  is  completed,  traffic  is 
allowed  on  the  surface,  and  treatment  is  then 
given  to  the  other  side  of  the  road.  Within 
about  two  weeks  the  traffic  irons  down  the 
surface  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  sheet 
asphalt.  Dragging  is  sometimes  resorted  to 
several  days  after  oiling,  to  aid  in  obtaining 
a  smooth  surface. 

During  the  first  year  the  common  practice 
is  to  apply  two  treatments  of  oil.  The  fol- 
lowing year  sometimes  one  treatment  is  given 
and  sometimes  no  treatment  is  necessary. 
Whenever  the  condition  of  the  surface  be- 
comes uneven,  blading  is  resorted  to  and  the 


APPEARANCE   OF   SURFACE   A  FEW   DAYS   AFTER 

TREATMENT 

Traffic  soon  irons  out  the  unevenness 


BROADCASTING     THE     SAND     COVERING     IMME- 
DIATELY AFTER,  APPLYING  THE  OIL 

surface  is  brought  back  into  shape.  Every 
four  or  five  years  it  becomes  necessary  to 
completely  scarify  and  harrow  the  surface  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  first-class  condition. 
Scarifying  is  done  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches 
and  the  underlying  soil  is  mixed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  with  the  treated  surface.  The 
scarifying  is  not  difficult,  since  even  at  the  end 
of  five  years  the  oiled  surface  remains  in  a 
somewhat  plastic  condition.  After  scarifying 
and  harrowing,  a  road  machine  is  used  for 
shaping  the  surface,  and  traffic  is  allowed  to 
consolidate  it.  A  fresh  treatment  of  oil  and 
cover  material  is  then  given  in  the  manner 
followed  on  a  new  road. 

The  oil  used  on  the  roads  inspected  has  the 
following  characteristics : 

Specific   gravity,   25°    C./25''    C 0.9587 

Flash  point  (°  C.) 58 

Specific  viscosity,    Engler    (25°    C.) 109 

Loss,   163°  C.,  five  hours   (per  cent) 24.39 

Characteristics    of    residue,    viscous    liquid,    slow 

flow    

Consistency  of  residue  float  test,  50°  C.  (seconds)  72 
Total   bitumen   (soluble  in  carbon  disulphide)    per 

cent)    09.9 

Organic^  matter    insoluble    (per    cent) .0 

Inorganic  matter  insoluble   (per  cent) .1 

Per    cent   of    total    bitumen    insoluble    in    86°    B. 

naptha   13.5 

Nature  of  the  Road  Surface 

When  viewed  from  a  moving  automobile, 
the  surface  looks  not  unlike  sheet  asphalt,  or 
in  some  cases  like  bitulithic  when  the  original 
material  contains  large  particles.  The  road- 
way is  very  readily  cut  with  a  knife,  and  the 
samples  thus  obtained  seem  very  much  softer 
than  sheet  asphalt.  A  heavy  touring  car  cre- 
ates slight  cuts  in  it,  and  the  tire  markings 
are  readily  imprinted  in  the  surface  when  the 
car  moves  slowly.  In  spite  of  the  plastic  na- 
ture of  the  surface,  however,  it  does  not  seem 
to   wave  or   shove  and  the  shallow   grooves 
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formed  by  vehicles  do  not  become  deep,  proD-  Oil-Treated    Surface 

ably  because  of  ironing  out  by  traffic.    The  low  Sample          s^ample 

crown  on  these  roads  is  advantageous,  as  it  Per  Cent       Percent 

undoubtedly  encourages  traffic  to  use  the  entire  Bkume^n  e^xtracted^^.^^.  .^. .  .^.  .^..  .^.^.  .^_.      8.3              7.2 

width   of   the   roadway.      Surfaces   six   years         10-mesh  sieve .•■•.•••    "'■'  ^'^ 

"^                            .,,.,,•              j-^-               A  \i.  Passing    10-mesh    sieve,    retained    on 

old  have  retained  their  plastic  condition  and  it  20-niesh  sieve  9'J               9-0 

is  probable  that  they  can  be  maintained  in-  P-Smih^siTv'f . '""'.."*""^.°"    i7.o             i9.5 

definitelv  with  retreatments  at  proper  intervals.  Passing   so-mesh   sieve,   retained  on 

•'                         .    ,         ,                            '1    J     J       4-1-.  40-mesh    sieve    14.9                  15.5 

Such     surfaces     might     have     an     oiled     deptn,  p^.,ssing    40mesh     sieve,    retained    on 

owing  to  the  building-up  process  of  scarifying  ^^^^-^J^.^S  -^^  Veiained  on  W-    "''■' 

and  retreatment  of  3  to  6  inches,  although  the  mesh  sieve  ii.5              9-5 

average  depth  probably  was  not  over  i/.  or  2  ^--jl^'h "S  ."'"'. .  "'""^  "      3.0             12.5 

inches  on  many  of  the  roads  inspected.     The  Passing  100-mesh  sieve,  retained  on 

-^                             11         1             J                i.u  200-mesh  sieve    3.5                    3.5 

depth  of  treatment  naturally  depends  on  the  passing  200-mesh  sieve 5.2             10.8 

length  of  time  the  roads  have  been  under  treat-  -^^__sanapie  No.  s.-Bayport,   L.  i.,  road  3  years 

mtWt.  old,   three   applications   amounting  to  1   gallon   per   square 

Some  of  the  roads  carry  a  very  heavy  tour-  '^^Sample    No.    4.— Sample    taken    from   road    surface   just 

ing    traffic.       It    is    stated    that    in    some    cases  after    scarifying   and    before    retreating. 

the  number  of  vehicles  runs  up  to  about  5,000  gravel  roads.  The  riding  surface  presented 
and  6,000  per  day  during  the  summer  season.  jg  .superior  to  that  of  either  of  these  types  and 
Several  heavy  trucks  were  also  noted  on  sec-  jg  entirely  free  from  dust.  Wherever  sand- 
tions  of  these  roads.  clay  or  top-soil  roads  are  used,  oil  treatments 
It  seems  that  this  treatment  offers  an  ideal  m^id^  in  the  manner  described  undoubtedly 
solution  of  the  dust  problem  on  sand-clay  and  merit  a  thorough  trial  to  determine  whether 
top-soil  roads.  Macadam,  gravel,  and  shell  or  not  they  are  advantageous  under  local  con- 
roads  have  likewise  been  treated  successfully  ditions.  It  is  stated  that  between  1,300  and 
by  this  method.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  i^^qq  miles  of  roads  on  Long  Island  have  now 
only  slightly  more  than  the  average  cost  of  ht^n  oiled, 
maintenance   of    the   ordinary   earth    road   in  Acknowi  edgment. — Text  and  illustrations  by  courtesy 

T                    1-1           ii           .1               i      r           •    i    •    •  of   Public   Roads,  U.    S.    Bureau  of   Public   Roads,    Depart- 

lowa  and  is  less  than  the  cost  01  maintaining  ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  Far  Western  Child  Heahh  Demonstration 


MARION  COUNTY,  ORE.,  of  which  Salem 
is  the  county-seat,  has  been  selected  as  the 
field  of  the  Far  Western  Demonstration,  the 
fourth  in  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Child  Health 
Demonstration  Program.  The  selection  was  made 
by  the  Child  Health  Demonstration  Committee, 
only  after  careful  weighing  of  applications  from 
more  than  30  cities  and  counties  in  the  11  Pacific 
Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  states  which  had  made 
application  to  the  Committee.  Study  of  these 
applications  and  of  the  whole  western  health  situa- 
tion began  in  March,  and  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  the  Committee  considering  not  only 
the  degree  of  need  of  child  health  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent local  communities,  but  also  the  conditions 
and  resources  of  each  applicant  community  as  a 
demonstration  and  educational  center  which  should 
influence  a  wider  territory. 

The  selection  of  Marion  County  assures  the  in- 
terest and  cooperation  of  the  state  and  county 
health  and  education  leaders.  Its  population,  esti- 
mated at  55,000  in  1924,  is  90  per  cent  American- 
born.  It  is  essentially  rural,  Salem,  the  state 
capital,  having  a  population  of  25,000.  The  coun- 
ty's varied  crops — Ijerries,  nuts,  hops,  flax — and 
its  developing  dairying  and  canning  interests,  in- 
dicate a  greater  variety  and  stability  of  resources 
than  in  a  one-crop  or  one-industry  community. 

The  Salem  School  Board  has  offered  the  Dem- 
onstration staff  a  conveniently  located  and  com- 


pletely equipped  house  for  the  Demonstration 
headquarters.  Maintenance  and  up-keep  are  as- 
sured by  the  civic  clubs  of  the  city.  The  citizens 
of  the  county  have  pledged  early  establishment 
of  a  full-time  county  health  unit,  and  their  pur- 
pose is  to  increase  the  county's  appropriations  for 
child  health  each  year,  until,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  they  have  taken  over  the  responsibility, 
financial  and  administrative,  for  the  complete  pro- 
gram. 

The  entire  program  is  under  the  Child  Health 
Demonstration  Committee,  representing  jointly 
the  American  Child  Health  Association  and  the 
Commonwealth  Fund.  The  Committee's  objective 
is  the  development  of  a  sound  community  health 
program,  lieginning  with  the  protection  and  pro- 
motion of  child  health,  which  the  average  com- 
munity can  carry  on  permanently.  Such  a  pro- 
gram provides  for  health  service  beginning  with 
the  prenatal  period  and  extending  to  adult  life, 
and  for  all  general  health  measures  affecting  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  health  of  the  community's 
children.  It  aims  not  only  to  free  the  babies  and 
children  of  to-day  as  far  as  possible  from  physi- 
cal and  mental  handicaps,  but  to  promote^  whole- 
some and  constructive  attitudes  toward  an  effi- 
cient, far-visioned  public  health  program  and  to- 
ward its  intelligent  support.  In  Marion  County, 
it  is  the  purpose  to  make  this  program  give  special 
consideration  to  western  needs  and  conditions. 
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Dewatering  Garbage  During  Collection 
and  at  Disposal  Plant 

A  Better   Garbage  for  Reduction   and  Incineration  Produced   by  Dewatering 


DURING  1923  the  process 
of  garbage  reduction  in 
Indianapolis  underwent 
numerous  important  changes 
that  have  materially  bene- 
fited operations.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  collection  de- 
partment, a  method  was  devel- 
oped for  dewatering  the  gar- 
bage in  the  trailers  during 
collection.  McCullough-Nolen 
dewatering  devices  have  been 
installed  in  all  the  trailers 
used  for  the  collection  of 
garbage.  During  the  heavy 
water  season  when  a  collector 
has  filled  his  trailer  about 
one-third  full,  he  draws  up 
over  a  convenient  sewer  man- 
hole and  drains  the  free  water 
from  the  trailer.  The  same 
process  is  repeated  when  the 
trailer  is  about  two-thirds  full. 
The  trailer  is  again  drained 
when  it  has  received  its  entire 
load  and  is  ready  for  connect- 
ing in  trains  to  be  hauled  to 
the  plant.  The  dewatering  device  may  be 
easily  removed  when  not  used  in  the  cold 
winter  months  and  when  the  vehicle  is  di- 
verted to  other  uses. 

The  dewatering  device  consists  of  a  per- 
forated load-sustaining  plate  placed  in  the 
trailer.  The  design  of  the  device  permits 
clean  dumping  of  all  of  the  solids  in-  the  ve- 
hicle as  well  as  thorough  cleansing  of  even 
the  water-receiving  compartment  by  washing 
after  dumping.  The  garbage  is  dumped  into 
the  trailer  from  the  individual  household  con- 
tainers, and  as  the  trailer  bumps  along  over  its 
route,  the  free  water  contained  in  the  garbage 
is  drained  from  the  solids  and  settles  into  the 
water-receiving  compartment  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trailer.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  shaking  is 
done  after  each  small  lot  of  garbage  is  dumped 
into  the  trailer,  thereby  giving  the  garbage 
every  opportunity  to  rid  itself  of  its  free  water 
content  at  once. 

Instances  have  been  noted  where  more  than 
150  gallons  of  water  have  been  drained  from 
a  single  trailer  from  the  time  the  collection 


DROP-FKAME  TRAILER  WITH  PERFORATED  PARTITION  TO  DRAIN 
GARBAGE 


starts  until  the  garbage  is  ready  for  dumping 
into  the  pit  at  the  reduction  plant.  The  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  dewatering  are:  (i)  the 
garbage  is  in  better  condition  for  cooking  at 
the  plant;  (2)  it  eliminates  a  large  part  of  the 
odors  about  the  plant;  (3)  better  garbage  pro- 
duces better  products;  (4)  better  products 
bring  greater  financial  returns;  (5)  it  elimi- 
nates some  of  the  hazards  of  garbage  reduc- 
tion; (6)  it  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  by  eliminating  raw  material  that  gives 
little  or  no  return  in  product;  (7)  it  separates 
the  free  water  from  garbage  during  collec- 
tion; (8)  it  lowers  collection  costs;  (9)  it 
lowers  reduction  costs;  (10)  it  lowers  incin- 
eration costs  because  dryer  products  are  fed 
to  the  fires  for  burning;  (11)  it  reduces  the 
hazards  of  feeding  raw  garbage;  (12)  it  de- 
creases the  collection  and  disposal  plant  labor 
turnover;  (13)  it  permits  hauling  bigger  loads 
in  some  cases  over  50  per  cent  bigger;  (14) 
it  protects  the  public  health  by  eliminating 
odor  and  fly  nuisances  due  to  spilling  garbage 
liquor  on  the  streets;  (15)  it  reduces  criticism 
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DEOP-FRAME    TRAILER   EQUIPPED    WITH    DRAINAGE    DEVICE 
Iiiquid  l>eiug  drained  from  wagon  over  sewer  manhole 


against  the  collection  system;  (i6)   it  simpli- 
fies the  collection  system. 

An  arrangement  whereby  the  garbage  pit  at 
the  plant  may  be  drained  was  installed  soon 
after  the  dewatering  devices  were  put  in  the 
trailers.  The  results  obtained  from  installing 
the  facilities  for  dewatering  green  garbage 
have  been  remarkable  from  an  operating  stand- 
point. The  green  garbage  after  being  de- 
watered  remains  fresh  and  in  good  condition 
for  cooking,  for  a  much  longer  time  than  when 
not  dewatered.  The  difficulty  of  handling  it  is 
less  and  the  cooking  results  superior.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  water  drained  from  the 
green  garbage  does  not  carry  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  to  warrant  the  expense  of 
collecting  and  treating  it.  With  the  free  water 
eliminated,  it  has  been  found  that  the  tankage 
yield  from  the  digestors  is  greater  per  charge. 
The  cooking  results  are  better,  the  tankage  of 
a  better  quality,  and  the  difficulties  of  process- 
ing are  greatly  reduced.  The  success  of  dry- 
ing and  grease-recovery  operations  are  depen- 

Cincinnati  Adopts  P.  R. 

FOLLOWING  the  lead  of   Cleveland,   Cincin- 
nati voted  on  November  4  by  more  than  two 
to  one  to  abolish  its  mayor  and  ward  council 
plan  of  government  and  to  adopt  the  city  man- 
ager plan  with  proportional  representation. 

Some  months  ago  Dr.  Lent  D.  Upson,  of  the 
Detroit  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  was  en- 
gaged to  conduct  a  thorough  survey  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Cincinnati  and  recommend  any  changes 
needed.  After  a  very  thorough  investigation  with  a 
staff  of  trained  assistants,  Dr.  Upson  recommended 
non-partisan  elections,  a  smaller  council,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  representation  of  minorities.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  H.  Reed  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  special  investigator  of  the  city  council, 
reported:  "Since  the  lack  of  an  active  opposition, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  tended  to  degenerate 
the  government  of  Cincinnati,  we  felt  called  upon 
to  urge  the  use  of  some  method  of  choice  which 


dent  upon  the  cooking  results  obtained  in  the 
digestors.  Since  the  dewatering  campaign  was 
inaugurated,  the  recovery  of  grease  has  been 
greater  and  less  expensive.  There  are  also 
certain  operating  hazards  in  processing  gar- 
bage. Among  these  is  the  foaming  of  the  di- 
gestors during  the  cooking  period.  Dewater- 
ing has  practically  eliminated  foaming,  with 
its  attendant  high  tank  pressure  that  often  ex- 
ceeded the  live  steam  pressure  in  the  boilers. 
It  has  also  gone  far  toward  eliminating  the 
odors  of  the  garbage  pits  and  plant. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  usual  to  operate 
a  night  shift  at  the  reduction  plant  during  the 
summer.  During  the  last  year  the  night  shift 
has  been  eliminated,  principally  on  account  of 
the  development  of  the  dewatering  devices. 

The  results  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  although 
1,059  tons  less  green  garbage  was  received  at 
the  plant  during  the  last  complete  fiscal  year, 
the  total  grease  production  was  increased  55,- 
200  pounds. 

Manager  Government 

will  give  us  the  advantage  of  election  at  large, 
together  with  a  reasonable  representation  of  minori- 
ties. This  can  be  done  most  fairly  by  propor- 
tional representation.  Under  this  system  each 
group  of  opinion  which  can  muster  one-ninth  of 
the  total  vote  may  be  represented  in  a. council  of 
nine." 

The  amendment  which  has  just  been  passed  puts 
into  effect  the  most  important  recommendations 
of  the  experts  who  made  the  survey.  It  reduces 
the  council  from  32  members  to  9,  provides  for 
its  election  from  the  city  at  large  on  a  non-partisan 
ballot  by  proportional  representation,  and  gives 
the  representative  council  complete  control  over 
the  city  government  by  allowing  it  to  employ, 
supervise,  and,  if  necessary,  replace  the  city's 
chief  executive.  The  first  proportional  election 
will  be  held  next  fall  at  the  time  of  Cleveland's 
second  election  under  the  same  method. 
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Does  Street  Flushing  Fill  Up  Catch- 
Basins? 

A  Discussion  of  Experiments  Made  in  Philadelphia  in  August,  1924 

By  A.  M.  Soby  and  J.  H.  Nuttall 

Deputy    Chief    and   Assistant   Engineer,   respectively.   Division  of   Street   Cleaning,   Philadelphia 

CLEANING  by  motor- 
driven  flushers  has  in  re- 
cent years  been  increas- 
ingly regarded  as  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  method  of 
cleaning  streets.  The  principal 
factor  that  has  served  to  render 
the  flusher  most  desirable  has 
been  the  increased  yardage  of 
modern  smooth-surface  streets 
in  our  cities,  and  it  is  on  these 
streets  that  the  flusher  is  prin- 
cipally used. 

Ideal  cleaning  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  high-pres- 
sure hose  followed  by  laborers 
with    hand    brooms    and    hand 
squeegees,     but     this     type     of 
cleaning  is  extremely  expensive 
and   wasteful    of    water.      The 
rotary   squeegee    machine   performs    excellent 
cleaning  with  a  minimum  of  water  on  streets 
of  a  perfectly  smooth   surface,  but  it  is  ex- 
pensive to  operate  and   inefficient  on   streets 
with    even    sHght    depressions.      The    flusher 
combines  most  of  the  advantages  of  both  these 
types  of  cleaning  and  is  open  to  few  of  the 
disadvantages. 

There  has  been  considerable  objection,  how- 
ever, to  the  use  of  the  flusher,  l^ecause  of  the 
alleged  washing  of  dirt  into  the  catch-basins 
or  inlets  and  thence  into  the  sewer.  Where 
trapped  inlets  are  in  use,  as  is  the  case  in 
practically  all  of  our  cities,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  material  in  large  quantities  to 
enter  the  sewer  from  the  inlets  excepting  in 
the  case  of  a  heavy  storm^  and  in  this  event 
any  material  washed  into  the  sewer  is  usually 
carried  to  the  outlet  by  reason  of  the  heavy 
flow.  During  normal  rainfall,  such  material 
as  enters  the  sewer  is  sufficiently  small  in  size 
to  be  held  in  suspension  and  is  consequently 
carried  to  the  sewer  outlet  with  the  normal 
dry-weather  flow  of  the  sewer,  particularly 
where  the  combined  system  is  in  use. 

The  case  of  dirt  being  deposited  bv  cleaning 
methods  in  the  inlet  and  collected'  from  the 
catch-basin  is  another  matter,  as  the  problem 


FLUSHER     USED     IN     TESTS,     SHOWING     PRESSUBB     &AOE     ON 
SINGLE  NOZZLE  USED 


then  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  desirable  to  collect  the  dirt  from  the 
catch-basin  or  to  sweep  and  collect  it  from 
the  gutter.  As  there  appear  to  be  no  reliable 
data  on  the  amount  of  material  flushed  into  in- 
lets, tests  were  made  by  this  Division  in  order 
to  secure  definite  information  on  the  subject. 

Plans  for  Tests 

A  test  of  this  character  should  necessarily 
stimulate  normal  conditions,  but  with  deter- 
minable quantities  and  sizes  of  material  for 
comparison  purposes.  It  should  also  be  made 
on  streets  with  ideal  surfaces  and  with  known 
longitudinal  and  cross-grades.  As  the  amount 
of  dirt  collected  from  streets  of  this  character 
during  ordinary  cleaning  operations  is  of  so 
small  an  amount  per  square  yard  as  to  be  im- 
possible of  determination,  excepting  by  labor- 
atory methods,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  quan- 
tity much  greater  than  would  normally  be 
found  on  the  streets,  and  the  material  used 
should  be  uniform  for  all  tests  and  of  known 
size  and  weight. 

To  meet  these  conditions,  it  was  decided  to 
utilize  streets  within  an  area  of  three  by  two 
blocks  in  the  northern  West  Philadelphia  sec- 
tion.   The  streets  used  had  all  been  recently 
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paved  with  sheet  asphalt,  and  were  in  excel-  prevent  the  entrance  of  material,  which  was 
lent  condition,  with  22^-inch  vitrified  block  considered  a  more  practical  method  than  clean- 
gutters,  with  uniform  cross-grades  of  5/16-  ing  out  the  catch-basin  and  removing  the  dirt 
inch  per  foot,  and  with  longitudinal  grades  of  afterwards  from  the  inlet,  as  it  would  in  this 
I,  2,  3,  4  and  5  per  cent  respectively.  case  have  been  necessary  to  bale  out  the  water 

The  material  used  as  a  substitute  for  natural  before  the  material   within   could   have  been 

conditions,   other  than  those   behind   the   ash  removed, 
routes,  was  of  two  kinds :  one  being  a  paving 

gravel,   the   other   a   sandy   loam,   mechanical  Flushing  Equipment 

analyses  of  which  are  as  follows:  The    Division    possesses   26    flushers,    3    of 

„     .      ^  .  which  are  Packards,  single-unit,  transmission 

Passing  Screen  Paving  Gravel     Sandy  Loam  ,    .  ^  ,, 

100 1.4  14..3  pump   dr;ve  of    1,750-gallon  capacity;    15   are 

3Q •; \\q  Jg-Q  single-unit,    front-drive    Packards,    1,500-gal- 

16 21.8  23.2  Ion   capacity;    6   are    single-unit,    front    pump 

4. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.\ '.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.      sis  4.'6  drive  Macks,  1,500-gallon  capacity;  and  2  are 

Returned  on  4 ^ 2^0  4^  doublc-unit,   1,500-gaIIon  Capacity  Macks.     It 

100.0  100.0  was  considered  advisable   in  all  tests  to  use 

Weight   cubic   feet 93.9  lbs.  90.7  lbs  ^     a„^U^^     „^ .„^     +1,  -ui 

a  nusher  as  near  the  average  as  possible, 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  test  was  rather  than  the  best  or  the  worst,  and  to  this 
made  with  cans  and  newspapers,  to  correspond  end  Packard  Number  21,  a  single-unit,  front 
to  conditions  found  by  the  cleaning  gangs  fol-  pump  drive  flusher  was  adopted.  No  change 
lowing  the  ash  and  rubbish  collection.  was  made  in  the  flusher  excepting  that  it  was 
In  tests  using  gravel  and  loam,  the  material  equipped  with  a  pressure  gage  on  the  nozzle 
was  scattered  by  hand  upon  an  area  15  feet  as  well  as  on  the  dash.  A  mechanic  who  had 
wide  X  300  feet  long,  containing  500  square  formerly  had  considerable  experience  in  driv- 
yards,  to  a  uniform  weight  of  ^ -pound  per  ing  a  flusher  was  used  as  chauffeur  on  all 
square  yard  on  each  street,  after  the  pave-  tests.  The  nozzle  was  set  with  opening  as  fol- 
ment  had  been  thoroughly  flushed  and  the  lows:  7"/^  inches  at  front  and  7^  inches  at 
gutters  swept.  This  area  was  divided  into  back  above  street,  the  front  end  of  opening 
sections  of  25  feet  each,  numbered  i  to  12  being  4 J/2  inches  behind  back  end,  and  the 
from  the  inlet.  A  screen  fabricated  from  )^-  length  of  opening  y%  inches, 
inch  round  steel,  8  "nches  high  x  7  feet  long  In  conducting  the  tests  the  flusher  was  oper- 
and bent  at  45°  3  feet  from  end,  covered  with  ated  with  the  nozzle  on  a  line  15  feet  distant 
burlap,   was   placed  at  the   inlet   in  order   to  from   the   curb,   and   the    speed  was  kept   as 
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Test 


TABLE  "A" 

Sq.               Grade              Material          Lbs.     Flushing     Speed     Gals.  Pressure                Time  Time    Weight  of  Material  (Lbs 

Yds.          %     +Up                                             Time  in    M.P.H.  Water  Lbs.      Gear    Water  Mat.   

— Down                                         Seconds  Run-off  Diied    At  Inlet  In  Gutter  Total 


lA 
IB 
10 
2A 
23 
20 
3A 
3B 
30 
4A 
4B 
40 
6A 
SB 
60 


500 
500 
500 
500 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 


+ 


Paving  Gravel 
Paving  Gravel 
Loam 

Paving  Gravel 
Paving  Gravel 
Loam 

Paving  Gravel 
Paving  Gravel 
Loam 

Paving  Gravel 
Paving  Gravel 
Loam 
Gravel 
Gravel 
Loam 


250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 


90 
88 
82 
82 
89 
82 
79 
89 
83 
79 
90 
79 
84 
88 
85 


2.3 
2.3 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.5 

2.7 
2.3 
2.5 
2.6 
2.3 
2.6 
2.4 
2.3 
2.4 


198 
195 
185 
185 
196 
185 
165 
195 
185 
175 
198 
175 
185 
198 
187 


45 
45 
45 
45 
40 
45 
45 
46 
45 
45 
40 
45 
45 
45 
45 


\k 


20min.  IH  hr. 


16 
18 
14 
14 
16 
2  16 
12 
13 
13 
19 
19 
10 
16 
12 


V, 
2 

2      ' 

2      ' 
VA  ' 

1     ' 

2H 

1 

1 


11 

10 
60 
1» 
15 
90 
17 
52 

112 
35 
64 

123 
54 
91 

130 


239 
240 
190 
235 
235 
160 
233 
198 
138 
215 
186 
127 
196 
159 
120 


250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
ibii 

250 
250 
250 
250 
250 
250 


Note — Tests  lA  B  &  C  were  made  on  Columbia  Ave.  between  60th  &  61st  Sts.  Tests  2A  B  &  C  were  made  on  Nassau  St.  between  60th  4  61st 
Sts.  Tests  3A  B  &  C  were  made  on  Columbia  Ave.  between  59th  &  60th  Sts.  Tests  4A  B  &  C  were  made  on  Edgewood  St.  between  Jefferson  k  Had- 
dington.   Tests  5A  B  &  C  were  made  on  60th  St.  between  Columbia  &  Lancaster. 


TABLE  "B"-FLUSHER  TEST  DATA  TABULATION  SHOWING  WEIGHTS  OF  MATERIAL 

Lbs.        At     Sec.  1        2         3         4         5  6  7  8  9  10 
Test       Material                                        Placed     Inlet 

lA        Paving  gravel 250            11          6        19        16        18        23  25  15  18  26  26 

IB        Paving  gravel 250            10        17        17        17        16        12  12  12  20  28  35 

IC        Loam 250          'eO        28        20        22        15        16  16  14  15  16  10 

'Includes  20  lbs.  in  suspension 

2A        Paving  gravel 250           15          4        30        23        17        30  26  21  27  24  15 

2B       Paving  gravel 250           15         6       40       12        18       28  26  21  27  25  13 

2C       Loam 250         *90       13        15         8         8       22  16  8  16  16  14 

'Includes  28  lbs.  in  suspension 

3A        Paving  gravel 250           17          5        25        24        24        24  25  21  25  19  17 

3B        Paving  gravel 250           52        10        13        20        12        30  22  8  16  18  24 

3C       Loam 250        *112         8        10        12        19        14  14  11  13  13  9 

'Includes  43  lbs.  in  suspension 

4A       Paving  gravel 250           35        15        13        15       20        14  18  22  22  20  20 

4B        Paving  gravel...* 250           64        10          8        24        10        10  12  32  20  16  8 

4C       Loam 250        •123         5         6         9         8         8  15  14  14  16  9 

'Includes  58  lbs.  in  suspension 

6A       Paving  gravel 250           54        11        12        13        10        14  13  13  20  20  24 

5B       Paving  gravel 250           91        29        18       39         8         5  5  6  6  5  5 

6C       Loam 250        '130        15        10        10        10         5  10  10  15  10  10 

'Includes  70  lbs.  in  suspension 


11 

12 

Total 

25 

22 

250 

24 

30 

250 

10 

8 

250 

11 

7 

250 

12 

8 

250 

16 

8 

250 

12 

12 

250 

15 

10 

250 

9 

6 

250 

22 

14 

250 

28 

8 

250 

16 

7 

250 

36 

10 

250 

22 

11 

250 

10 

5 

250 

nearly  as  possible  to  2.5  miles  per  hour,  be- 
ing determined  by  the  actual  length  of  time 
required  by  the  flusher  to  travel  300  feet,  as 
this  was  considered  more  accurate  than  reading 
the  speedometer.  This  was  done  once  with 
the  paving  gravel  and  once  with  the  loam,  the 
flusher  operating  down  hill,  and  once  operat- 
ing up  hill  with  the  gravel  only,  as  i,t  was 
not  considered  necessary  to  use  the  loam  also 
in  this  case.  The  results  obtained  in  these 
tests  are  shown  in  tables  "A"  and  "B."  Table 
"A"  shows  the  various  .  details  of  operation 
and  Table  "B"  shows  the  distribution  of  mate- 
rial in  the  gutter,  into  which  all  material  was- 
washed  by  the  flusher,  none  remaining  outside 
the  223^-inch  width  of  gutter.  For  conveni- 
ence in  visualizing  these  results,  a  graph,  "C," 
was  prepared  and  is  reproduced  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  « i 

Analysis  of  Tests 

Upon  being  analyzed,  the  test  shows  that  it 
is  possible  to  flush  a  far  greater  amount  of 
dirt  than  is  normally  found  upon  any  smooth 
street   in   a   residence   neighborhood   into   the 


gutter  from  a  distance  of  15  feet  from  the 
flusher  nozzle,  and  that,  once  in  the  gutter, 
the  amount  of  material  carried  to  the  inlet  is 
dependent  upon  the  grade  of  the  street  and 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  gutter. 

From  table  "B"  it  will  be  noted  that  there 
is  little  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  dirt  de- 
posited on  the  various  sections,  this  being  due 
to  the  irregularity  in  the  gutter  more  than  to 
any  other  factor. 

In  order  to  simulate  cleaning  conditions  be- 
hind the  a.sh  and  rubbish  route,  newspapers 
and  cans  were  placed  alternating  at  a  distance 
of  I2>1  feet  apart,  a  distance  of  15  feet  from 
the  curb.  The  flusher  was  then  operated  down 
hill  as  before,  and  the  number  of  papers  and 
cans  reaching  the  gutter,  and  those  which 
would  have  been  deposited  in  the  inlet,  were 
it  not  for  the  screen,  were  noted,  with  the  re- 
sults shown  in  table  "D."  Considering  the 
variation  i^n  the  material  used  from  that  of 
the  previous  tests,  the  correspondence  In  re- 
sults because  of  grades  is  remarkable. 
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TABLE  "D"— SPECIAL  FLUSHER  TEST  DATA 

Speed        Flusher         Gals.         Location  of  Material  after  Flushing 
Materiel  No.  Placed  M.  P.  H.      Time  Water  In  Inlet  In  Gutter 


1 

2 

1% 
2% 

500 
600 

3 

3% 

500 

4 

4% 

600 

6 

6% 

500 

Newspapers  &  Cans 12  each 


12  each 

2.5 

52  sec. 

185 

0 

12 

papers 

&  12  cans 

12    " 

2.4 

85  " 

185 

1  5  papers 
j  2  cans 

7 

"  10    " 

12    " 

2.5 

83  " 

185 

!  7  papers 
'  1  can 

6 

"  11    " 

12    " 

2.5 

83  " 

185 

■4 

11  papers 
4  cans 

1 

"    8    " 

12    " 

2.4 

85  " 

185 

12  papers 
4  cans 

8    " 

Placed  15'  fiom  curb— 25'  apart 
Test  No.  1— Columbia  Ave.  between  60th  &  61st  Sts.    Test  No.  2— Nassau  St.  between  60th  &  61st  Sts.    Test  No.  3— Columbia  Ave.  between 
.59th  &  60th  Sts.    Test  No.  4r-Edgewood  St.  between  Jefferson  &  Haddington.    Test  No.  5— 60th  St.  between  Columbia  &  Lancaster. 


The  tests  show  that  where  any  considerable 
amount  of  material  is  present  upon  streets 
cleaned  by  flushing,  the  water  will  deliver  an 
appreciable  amount  of  material  at  the  inlet, 
but  as  the  normal  amount  of  dirt  produced  in 
two  days  in  this  section,  excepting  behind  the 
ash  route,  is  .049  pounds  per  square  yard,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  desirable  to  flush  this 
small  amount  of  material  into  the  inlet  and  re- 
irove  t  thence  rather  than  to  sweep  the  gutter 
for  such  a  small  quantity. 

It  it  were  possible  to  actually  determine  the 
amount  of  material  upon  a  street  prior  to 
flushing,  tests  similar  to  the  foregoing  would 
be  unnecessary,  but  as  this  is  not  possible,  an 
idea  of  the  amount  of  material  reaching  an  in- 
let under  normal  conditions  can  be  gained  only 
by  utilizing  information  as  secured  above,  and 
correcting  it  to  normal  conditions  over  larger 
areas. 

Catch-basins,  or  inlets,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia are  all  trapped,  are  constructed  of 
brick,  lined  with  flags,  are  of  either  the  open- 
mouth  or  the  grate-top  type,  as  necessitated 


by  local  conditions,  and  are  in  four  sizes 
numbered  i,  2,  3,  4,  beginning  with  the  largest. 
The  number  4  size  is  rarely  used,  and  the 
number  i  and  number  2  sizes  are  used  on 
heavy  grades  or  at  the  end  of  a  considerable 
length  of  gutter.  The  catch-basins  are  of 
such  capacity  that  it  would  require  15.8  cubic 
feet.  12.4  cubic  feet,  and  9.0  cubic  feet  of 
dirt  to  entirely  stop  the  flow  of  water  to  the 
sewer  in  the  i,  2  and  3  sizes  respectively. 

Tn  accommodating  the  information  obtained 
'n  the  tests  to  normal  conditions,  the  test  with 
the  paving  gravel  will  be  utilized,  as  much  of 
the  material  contained  in  the  loam  was  carried 
in  suspension  into  the  sewer. 

Table  "A"  shows  that  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial reaching  the  inlet  is  proportional  to  the 
whole  amount  of  material  in  the  test  section 
as  follows : 

1  per  cent  grade 044 

2  per  cent  grade 060 

3  per  cent  grade 068 

4  per  cent  grade 140 

5  per  cent  grade 216 


GRAPH  "C,"   SHOWING  EFTECT  OF  GRADE  ON  AMOUNT  OF  MATERIAL  FLUSHED  INTO  SEWER  INLET 
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The  quantity  of  dirt  obtained  by  three-times- 
per-week  cleaning  per  square  yard  was  given 
above  as  .049  pounds,  and  this  figure  was  ob- 
tained by  actually  weighing  the  amount  of 
dirt  removed  from  a  section  of  190,000  square 
yards.  In  a  section  of  this  character  an  inlet 
will  usually  be  found  on  each  side  of  a  street 
at  intervals  of  500  feet  or  less,  and  if  the 
average  width  of  street  is  taken  as  30  feet, 
the  paving  area  discharging  into  the  inlet 
would  then  be  500  x  15  feet,  or  833  square 
yards,  and  the  normal  amount  of  dirt  accu- 
mulating in  this  section  in  2  days  would  be 
40.8  pounds. 

In  utilizing  the  above  percentages,  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  this  basis  the  amount  of  dirt 
that  would  be  flushed  into  the  inlet  on  the  dif- 
ferent grades  if  cleaning  proceeded  every 
other  day,  would  be  as  follows: 

Amt.  Reach- 
ing Inlet  Cu.  Ft.  Days  to  Fill 
(2  Days)  (2  Days)  Inlet 
Grade                          Pounds  12  3 

1  per  cent 1.79  .020  158         124  90 

2  per  cent 2.45  .027  116           92  66 

3  per  cent 2.77  .031  102           80  58 

4  per  cent 5.71  .063  50           40  28 

5  per  cent 8.81  .098  32            26  18 


Estimated    at    90    pounds    per    cubic    foot. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of 
dirt  flushed  into  the  inlet  in  a  residential  sec- 
tion even  on  heavy  grades  is  inconsiderable. 

In  the  discussion  above,  results  obtained 
with  gravel  were  considered,  but  if  the  loam 
were  utilized,  there  would  be  a  considerable 
variation,  for  although  a  greater  proportion  of 
material  reaches  the  inlet,  a  considerable 
amount  is  carried  in  suspension,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  tabulation: 


Loam  Tests 

Total      Suspensions  Per  Cent 

Grade                                       Lbs.  Lbs.  Total 

1  per  cent 60                   20  33 

2  per  cent 90                   28  31 

:i  per  cent 112                    43  38 

4  per  cent 123                    58  47 

5  per  cent 130                   70  54 

While  it  is  not  practical  to  fix  a  definite  re- 
lation between  the  amount  of  dirt  flushed  from 
the  street  and  that  reaching  the  inlet  except 
by  the  above  method,  a  test  was  made  of  dirt 
flushed  to  the  inlet  from  10,200  square  yards 
of  paving  on  a  street  carrying  somewhat 
heavier  traffic  and  producing  slightly  more  dirt 
than  in  the  section  above,  but  flushed  daily, 
which  amounted  to  10.88  pounds,  or  .069 
pounds  per  833  square  yards,  which  is  almost 
exactly  that  obtained  per  day  by  utilizing  data 
obtained  in  the  test. 

Conclusion 

It  is  apparent  that  any  dirt  which  is  on  our 
streets  in  sufficiently  small  quantities  to  be 
removable  by  water  only,  is  so  small  in  size 
as  to  be  carried  by  any  amount  of  water  used 
into  and  through  the  sewer  in  suspension;  that 
heavy  dirt  on  all  excepting  very  heavy  grades 
remains  in  the  gutter;  and  that  any  material 
reaching  the  inlet  is  readily  removable.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  Philadelphia,  because 
of  the  total  area  of  streets  flushed,  only  a 
very  small  proportion  is  on  grades  of  over  2 
per  cent,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tabula- 
tion: 

Proportion 
Grade  of  Total  Area 

Less  than   1   per   cent 44  per  cent 

1  to  2   per   cent 38  per  cent 

2  to   3   per  cent 11  per  cent 

3  to   4   per  cent 4  per  cent 

Over  4  per  cent 3  per  cent 


Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Association  Organized 


LOOKING  toward  the  creation  of  the  first  offi- 
cial   regional    planning    body    in    New    York 
State,  official  delegates  of  all  municipalities 
of  Erie  and  Niagara  Counties,  at  a  meeting  held 
at    Tonawanda    on    November    17,    organized   the 
Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Association. 

This  volunteer  association  will  promote  regional 
planning  for  the  future  development  and  growth 
of  that  territory  extending  from  the  Niagara  River 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lackawanna  westward  to 
include  the  cities  of  Lockport,  Niagara  Falls, 
North  Tonawanda,  Tonawanda,  Buffalo,  and  Lack- 
awanna, also  twenty-two  villages,  some  lying  along 
the  river  and  lake  region  and  others  bordering 
upon  a  rapidly  developing  metropolitan  area  ex- 
tending beyond  the  borders  of  the  various  cities. 
Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  organi- 
zation meeting,  the  Association  will  endeavor  to 
secure  the  passage  of  legislation  authorizing  the 
creation  of  a  Niagara  Frontier  Planning  Commit- 
tee, which  will  be  an  official  body  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, composed  of  the  mayors  of  the  six  cities  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier,  or  persons  designated  by 


them,  and  six  supervisors  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  counties  of  Niagara  and 
Erie,  these  twelve  to  meet  and  select  the  thirteenth 
member,  who  shall  act  as  chairman.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  this  committee  shall  maintain  a  tech- 
nical staff  and  make  detailed  surveys  and  studies 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Niagara  Frontier 
and  that  the  committee  shall  be  financed  by  the 
two  counties  pro  rata  dn  the  basis  of  their  equal- 
ized assessed  valuations. 

The  organization  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Plan- 
ning Association  was  first  proposed  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Housing  and  Regional  Planning  in  Buffalo  on 
June  ID  last.  The  officers  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  on  November  17  are  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Alexander  J.  Porter,  of  Niagara 
Falls ;  First  Vice-President,  J.  Fred  Moore,  of 
Tonawanda;  Second  Vice-President,  Nathaniel 
Foster,  of  Lockport ;  Treasurer,  Henry  P.  Smith, 
of  North  Tonawanda ;  Secretary,  H.  A.  Chapin, 
of  Tonawanda.  The  Association  will  maintain  an 
office  in  Tonawanda,  with  a  small  paid  staff. 
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Wear  of  Concrete  Pavements  Tested 

Report  of  Accelerated  Tests  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 

By  F.  H.  Jackson  and  J.  T.  Pauls 

Senior  Assistant  Testing  Engineer  and  Highway  Engineer,  respectively,  United  States  Bureau  of 

Public   Roads 


THE  accelerated-wear  tests  of  concrete 
pavements  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  at  Arlington,  Va.,  during 
the  past  1 8  months,  have  reached  the  stage 
where  it  is  possible  to  draw  fairly  definite 
conclusions  from  the  data  so  far  obtained. 
The  sixty-two  concrete  test  sections,  each  4 
feet  wide  by  about  10  feet  long,  and  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  circle  approximately  625  feet 
in  circumference,  have  been  subjected  to  ap- 
proximately 300,000  passages  of  a  solid-rub- 
ber-tired truck  wheel  loaded  to  3,000  pounds 
and  traveling  around  the  circle  over  the  same 
path  at  a  speed  of  22  miles  per  hour.  Careful 
observations  of  the  lateral  distribution  of  traf- 
fic across  actual  pavements  indicate  that  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  passes  over  a  6-inch 
width  at  the  point  of  greatest  concentration. 
This  is  based  on  traffic  passing  in  two  direc- 
tions over  an  18-foot  road.  On  this  basis  it  is 
estimated  that  the  experimental  pavement  sec- 
tions have  been  subjected  to  a  traffic  equivalent 
to  about  1,500,000  2-ton  trucks  operating  at  a 
speed  of  22  miles  per  hour,  assuming  the  dis- 
tribution indicated  by  the  above  observations. 
In  addition,  the  test  sections  have  been  sub- 
jected to  about  50,000  passages  of  a  rubber- 
tired  wheel  loaded  with  the  same  weight  and 
equipped  with  non-skid  chains,  and  the  same 
number  of  passages  of  a  plain  rubber-tired 
wheel.  The  wheels  in  this  part  of  the  test 
traveled  over  a  new  path.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  equivalent  of  an  enormous 
volume  of  traffic  has  been  put  upon  the  pave- 
ment— an  amount  probably  equivalent  to  sev- 
eral years'  traffic  on  the  average  concrete 
road. 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  reproduce 
on  the  test  sections  in  the  short  space  of  a 
year  and  a  half  the  effect  of  freezing  and 
thawing  which,  through  a  period  of  years,  may 
weaken  actual  roads  so  that  they  become 
less  resistant  to  traffic.  It  was  likewise  impos- 
sible to  reproduce  the  effect  of  differential 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  thin,  rich 
mortar  top  and  the  mass  of  the  concrete,  which, 
caused  by  wide  variations  in  temperature,  may 
also,  in  time,  lower  the  resistance  of  a  pave- 
ment.   The  essential  time  element  is  lacking. 


In  these  respects,  therefore,  the  test  did  not 
duplicate  actual  conditions,  and  for  this  reason 
the  differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  several 
sections  under  examination  may  not  be  so 
marked  as  they  normally  would  have  been. 

The  primary  object  of  the  test  was  to  deter- 
mine what  relations,  if  any,  exist  between  the 
surface  behavior  of  concrete  roads  under  traffic 
and  the  various  laboratory  tests  for  quality  of 
the  aggregates.  Incidentally  it  was  also  deemed 
desirable  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
wear  as  produced  by  traffic,  as  well  as  by  lab- 
oratory test,  and  the  various  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  concrete,  such  as  crushing  strength, 
transverse  strength,  modulus  of  elasticity,  and 
absorption.  All  of  these  tests  were  made  on 
the  concrete  used  in  each  of  the  62  test  sections. 

Specifications  for  aggregates  for  concrete 
pavements  are  usually  drawn  to  cover  the 
gradation  and  the  quality  of  the  material  fur- 
nished. The  gradation,  or  proportion  of  the 
various  sizes,  especially  as  regards  aggregates 
which  are  crushed  and  screened,  depends  large- 
ly on  factors  which  can  be  controlled,  so  that 
the  engineer  may  obtain  almost  any  desired 
gradation  of  sizes,  provided  he  is  willing  to 
insist  upon  it.  The  quality  of  the  material, 
however,  cannot  be  fixed  in  so  arbitrary  a 
fashion.  On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  trans- 
portation, the  aggregates  for  any  given  im- 
provement must  generally  be  found  within  a 
relatively  short  distance  of  the  site  of  the  work. 
Therefore,  as  the  quality  and  character  of 
materials  vary  so  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  it  follows  that  many  different 
kinds  and  types  of  aggregates  must  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  concrete  roads.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  draw  specifications  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  use  of  the  best 
material  available  for  the  work.  In  so  doing, 
however,  there  is  always  a  minimum  limit  be- 
yond which  it  is  unsafe  to  go. 

What  are  the  safe  test  limits  for  the  various 
kinds  of  aggregates  used  in  concrete  road 
construction?  Do  the  present  limits  for  wear, 
strength,  etc.,  insure  the  selection  of  safe  ma- 
terials, or,  on  the  other  hand,  do  they  unduly 
add  to  the  cost  of  construction  by  setting  labor- 
atory requirements  too  high?    These  are  some 
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ot  the  questions  which  the  accelerated-wear 
tests  were  designed  to  answer. 

The  detailed  conclusions  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  draw  from  the  test  are  set  forth 
fully  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Outstanding 
from  these  conclusions  are  two  facts  of  major 
importance.     These  are: 

1.  That  rubber-tired  traffic  alone  does  not 
appreciably  abrade  the  surface  of  a  concrete 
pavement. 

2.  That  there  is  no  consistent  relation  be- 
tween the  results  of  the  "tensile-strength-ratio" 
test  for  sand,  the  compression  or  transverse 
strength  tests,  or  the  Talbot-Jones  wear  tests 
of  concrete,  and  the  wear-resisting  properties 
of  concrete  pavements. 

The  sections  were  divided  for  purposes  of 
study  into  five  major  groups,  as  shown  in 
table  2.  The  source, 
character,  and  physi- 
cal characteristics  of 
.the  various  coarse  ag- 
gregates are  given  in 
table  3,  and  the  cor- 
responding informa- 
tion for  the  fine  ag- 
gregate in  table  4. 
The  sections  in  group 
I  were  constructed 
with  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  effect  of 
variations  in  quality 
of  crushed  stone  as 
coarse  aggregate.  Ten 
samples  of  stone 
varying  in  quality 
from  hard,  tough 
traps  to  very  soft  limestones  were  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  group  II  the  effect  of  variations 
in  the  quality  of  gravel  as  a  coarse  aggregate 
:was  investigated,  and  for  this  purpose  nine 
samples  of  gravel  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  obtained.  Group  III  comprised 
eight  sections  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  behavior  of  slag  as  concrete  road  ag- 
gregate. Both  the  size  and  quality  of  the  slag 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  slag  sand  used  as  fine 
aggregate  were  studied.  Four  sections  were  con- 
structed with  blast-furnace  slag,  three  of  them 
using  slag  weighing  approximately  75  pounds 
per  cubic  foot,  and  one  using  slag  weighing  56 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Copper  and  lead  smelt- 
er slags  were  used  in  the  other  three  sections 
in  this  group.  Group  IV  was  composed  of 
seven  sections  in  which  the  type  of  sand  was 
the  object  of  study.  The  sands  used  ranged 
from  a  very  coarse,  glacial  sand  from  Wiscon- 
sin to  a   fine,  pure  quartz   sand  from   South 


Some  of  the  Conclusions 

"That  gravel  concrete,  in  general,  is  at 
least  as  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  wear  as  stone  concrete." 

"That  small  amounts  of  shale  occurring 
in  the  coarse  aggregate  will  cause  both 
excessive  and  uneven  wear." 

"That  slag  or  stone  screenings  are,  in 
general,  unsatisfactory  as  substitutes  for 
natural  sand  as  fine  aggregates  in  con- 
crete road  construction." 

"That  coarse  sands,  other  things  being 
equal,  show  greater  resistance  to  wear 
than   fine   sands." 

"That  unusual  precautions  should  be 
taken  in  using  mine  chats  or  other  simi- 
lar harsh-working  materials." 


Carolina.  Strength  ratios  varied  from  126  to 
70  per  cent  and  the  fineness  moduli  from  2.2 
to  3.5.  The  sections  in  group  V  were  con- 
structed with  the  idea  of  noting  the  effect  of 
various  miscellaneous  factors  on  the  surface 
wear,  such  as  consistency  of  the  concrete,  the 
time  of  mixing,  proportions  or  cement  content, 
grading  of  aggregates,  and  the  effect  of 
hydrated  lime  as  an  admixture.  In  addition, 
sections  were  constructed  using  mine  chats 
from  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  burnt  clay  as  coarse 
aggregates,  and  limestone  screenings  in  place 
of  sand  as  fine  aggregates.  Finally,  two  sec- 
tions were  built  without  coarse  aggregate,  one 
in  the  proportion  of  i  :i3^  and  the  other  a  1 13 
mortar. 

Effect  of  Quality  of  Gravel 

In  this  group  are 
nine  sections  in  which 
various  types  of 
gravel  were  used.  The 
most  noticeable  fact 
about  this  group  is 
that,  although  a  very 
wide  range  in  quality 
of  gravel  is  repre- 
sented, in  no  case 
was  the  depth  of  wear 
so  great  as  in  five  of 
the  sections  in  group 
I.  When  tested  by 
the  Rea*  abrasion 
test,  the  gravel  sam- 
ples ranged  from  9.3 
per  cent  to  29  per 
cent  loss.  Several  of 
the  samples  consisted  of  pieces  too  small  to 
make  the  abrasion  test.  Section  17  is  a  re- 
markable one.*  Although  the  South  Carolina 
quartz  gravel  used  in  this  section  showed  a 
percentage  of  wear  of  29  (which  is  roughly 
equal  to  about  10  in  the  Deval  abrasion  test), 
the  depth  of  wear  is  but  little  above  the  aver- 
age for  all  the  gravel  sections  and  is  not  so 
great  as  in  many  of  the  stone  sections.  A 
close  examination  of  this  gravel  shows  that  it 
is  made  up  entirely  of  quartz  pebbles  of  vary- 
ing hardness,  on  the  inside,  but  all  protected 
by  a  hard,  exterior  shell.  A  pebble  when 
struck  even  a  light  blow  will  fly  to  bits,  yet 
it  is  very  difficult  to  scratch  the  surface  with 
a  knife.  Apparently  the  quality  of  hardness 
was  more  important  than  toughness  in  resist- 
ing surface  wear  on  these  test  sections,  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  modified  Deval 
test  for  gravel  may  be  too  severe.     Because 
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of  the  presence  of  the  large  shot  in  the  rattler, 
it  is  distinctly  a  test  for  toughness.  The  worst 
gravel  from  the  standpoint  of  depth  of  wear 
is  the  one  in  section  19.  This  gravel  contained 
about  5  per  cent  of  shale  particles  and  was 
submitted  as  an  example  of  an  aggregate  of 
doubtful  quality. 

While  the  gravel  sections  appear  to  advan- 
tage in  comparison  with  the  stone  sections  from 
the  standpoint  of  depth  of  wear,  comparison 
as  to  uniformity  of  wear  is  not  favorable  to 
them.  Sections  15  and  16,  both  containing 
glacial  gravels,  show  up  best  in  this  respect. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  that 
the  four  sections  in  which  limestone  is  a  con- 
stituent material  of  the  gravel  are  the  poorest 
as  regards  uniformity  of  wear.  In  sections  13 
and  14,  the  gravels  contain  quite  an  appreciable 
amount  of  soft  sandstone  pebbles  which  have 
been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  chains, 
leaving  marked  depressions  in  the  surface. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  the  frag- 
ments are  smooth  and  rounded  appears  to  make 
little  difference  as  far  as  wear  is  concerned. 
Section  18  is  a  good  example.  Before  the 
chain  traffic  was  well  under  way,  the  predic- 
tion was  freely  made  that  the  smooth,  rounded 
pebbles  composing  this  sample  would  speedily 
kick  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  gravel  sections,  especially  as 
regards  depth  of  wear.  Summing  up,  it  would 
appear  from  these  tests  that  gravel  as  a  class 
should  prove  as  satisfactory  for  aggregate  in 
concrete  as  crushed  stone,  provided  it  is  free 
from  an  excess  of  soft  or  disintegrated  pebbles. 
Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  the  particles  lack 
toughness  is  no  drawback  provided  they  are 
sufficiently  hard  to  resist  abrasion. 

Quality   of    Sand 

In  sections  20  to  26,  inclusive,  as  well  as 
section  50,  variations  in  wear,  due  to  both 
quality  and  grading  of  natural  sand  as  fine  ag- 
gregates, were  studied.  Sands  were  selected 
for  this  purpose  varying  in  strength  ratio  from 
126  per  cent  to  70  per  cent  of  standard  Ottawa 
sand  and  from  2.2  to  3.5  in  fineness  modulus. 
Of  this  group,  section  22,  in  which  a  river 
sand  from  Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  was 
used,  developed  the  greatest  depth  of  wear,  a 
little  over  0.4  inch.  This  sand  contained  an 
appreciable  amount  of  carbonaceous  shale, 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  increased 
wear.  It  was  also  a  rather  fine  sand,  only  25 
per  cent  being  retained  on  the  No.  20  sieve. 
The  next  greatest  wear  took  place  on  section 
50,  which  contained  the  fine  Potomac  River 
gand.      Only  9  per  cent  of  this  sand  was  coarser 


than  a  No.  20  sieve,  and  the  strength  ratio  at 
28  days  was  only  84  per  cent.  Four  of  the 
test  sections,  Nos.  21,  14,  25,  and  26,  all  showed 
about  the  same  resistance  to  wear,  about  0.3 
inch.  With  the  exception  of  No.  24,  all  of 
these  may  be  classed  as  coarse  sands,  that  is, 
they  contain  more  than  30  per  cent  of  particles 
coarser  than  No.  20  mesh.  The  sand  in  No. 
24,  which  was  from  South  Carolina,  though 
considerably  finer,  with  only  17  pfer  cent  on 
the  2C;-mesh  sieve,  was  of  exceptionally  good 
quality,  being  composed  entirely  of  pure  quartz 
grains.  A  comparison  of  this  sand  with  that 
used  in  section  22  is  of  interest  because  they 
have  approximately  the  same  grading,  indicat- 
ing that  the  variation  in  wear  is  probably  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  material. 
Section  20,  Potomac  River  sand,  and  section 
23,  containing  a  glacial  sand  from  Marathon 
County,  Wisconsin,  showed  the  smallest  amount 
of  wear.  Both  of  these  would  be  classed  as 
coarse  concrete  sands. 

The  tests  in  general  indicate  the  value  of  the 
coarse  particles  in  reducing  wear.  For  ex- 
ample, compare  sections  20  and  50,  in  which 
Potomac  River  sand  was  used.  The  materials 
in  these  sections  were  identical  except  that  the 
sand  in  section  50  was  finer,  the  proportion  of 
particles  retained  on  the  20-mesh  sieve  being 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  9  per  cent.  The 
effect  on  wear  is  quite  marked. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  bearing  which 
the  strength-ratio  test  has  on  the  pavement 
wear,  we  have  difficulty  in  establishing  any 
relation.  The  wide  range  in  briquette  strength 
is  not  reflected  in  the  resultant  wear,  any  more 
than  in  the  concrete  strength  of  the  materials. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  factors 
which  influence  the  strength,  i.e.,  gradation 
and  quality  of  sand  grains,  do  not  affect  the 
surface  wear  to  the  same  degree.  For  in- 
stance, the  mortar-strength  test  is  made  on  a  I 
to  3  mix  and  compared  with  an  Ottawa  sand 
mortar  in  the  same  proportion,  whereas  the 
cement-to-sand  ratio  in  the  test  sections  was 
I  to  134.  The  discrepancy  in  results,  in  so  far 
as  this  test  is  concerned,  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  section  21,  in  which  a  glacial  sand 
from  New  Hampshire,  containing  quite  an  ap- 
preciable percentage  of  feldspar,  was  used.  A 
strength  test  of  this  sand  developed  only  70 
per  cent  of  the  strength  of  Ottawa  sand  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sand  was  very  coarsely 
graded.  Although  this  section  has  worn  some- 
what more  than  the  Potomac  River  sand  sec- 
tions, the  difference  is  not  nearly  so  great  as 
might  be  supposed  from  the  results  of  the  mor- 
tar strength  test.     It  would  seem,  therefore, 
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that  the  strength-ratio  test  is  of  questionable 
value  as  an  indication  of  the  quaUty  of  sand 
for  concrete  pavement  work,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  resistance  to  wear  is  concerned. 

The  tests  in  group  Vb  in  general  indicate 
that  variations  in  gradation  of  aggregates 
within  the  limits  tried  do  not  affect  the  wear  to 
any  great  extent,  other  things  being  equal.  It 
must  be  realized,  however,  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  uniformity  in  workability  and  con- 
sequently in  strength,  it  is  very  important  to 
have  uniformly  graded  material  in  a  concrete 
road  job.  A  harsh-working  mix  due  to  poorly 
graded  aggregate  almost  invariably  results  in 
poor  concrete  in  the  field.  If  an  attempt  is 
made  to  place  the  concrete  at  proper  consis- 
tency, it  is  very  hard  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
finish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  make  the  mix  workable,  concrete 
greatly  deficient  in  strength  will  result.  The 
answer  is  to  have  the  mix  of  such  workability 
that  it  can  be  placed  and  finished  without  using 
excess  water,  and  the  authors  believe  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  having  uniformly 
graded  aggregates.  This  point  is  discussed 
here  simply  to  emphasize  a  condition  which  is 
met  with  in  practice,  but  which  the  tests  did 
not  cover,  because,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
concretes  in  all  of  these  sections  were  of  me- 
dium consistency,  and  not  necessarily  all  of 
the  same  workabil'ty.  These  tests  indicate 
what  would  probably  result  in  practice  pro- 
vided the  consistency  were  rigidly  controlled 
irrespective  of  the  harshness  of  the  concrete 
mix. 

Conclusions 

Before  attempting  to  draw  general  conclu- 
sions from  these  tests,  it  may  be  well  to  restate 
certain  premises  regarding  the  volume  and 
character  of  traffic  to  which  the  test  pavement 
has  been  subjected.     These  premises  follow  : 

1.  That  on  the  average  i8-foot  concrete  road, 
approximately  lo  per  cent  of  the  total  traffic 
moving  in  both  directions  passes  over  a  band 
6  inches  in  width  at  the  point  of  maximum 
concentration.  Therefore,  the  traffic  passing 
Over  the  test  road  should  be  multiplied  by  at 
least  10  to  obtain  the  equivalent  volume  of 
traffic  on  an  actual  pavement. 

2.  That  the  comparative  resistance  of  each 
test  section  to  the  surface  wear  produced  by 
the  tire  chains  is  an  indication  of  the  compara- 
tive resistance  which  would  be  offered  by  the 
concrete  to  wear  or  disintegration  at  the  edges 
of  exposed  joints  and  cracks  under  service 
conditions. 

3.  That  conditions-which  cause  surface  wear. 


such  as  steel  tires,  tire  chains  tracking  through 
snow,  etc.,  are  present  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  necessary  to  give  the  question  of 
wear  consideration  in  the  selection  of  concrete 
aggregates. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  data  so  far 
secured  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  rate  of  wear  of  stone  concrete 
is,  in  general,  not  affected  by  the  coarse  aggre- 
gate, provided  the  coarse  aggregate  is  equal 
or  superior  to  the  mortar  matrix  in  resistance 
to  wear. 

2.  That  excessive  wear  will  result  from  the 
use  of  very  soft  stone  as  coarse  aggregate 
even  though  used  in  conjunction  with  a  mortar 
of  satisfactory  quality.  From  the  results  of 
these  comparative  tests,  it  would  appear  that 
stone  with  a  percentage  of  wear  over  7  should 
not  be  itsed  in  concrete  road  construction. 

3.  That  gravel  concrete,  in  general,  is  at 
least  as  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of 
wear  as  stone  concrete. 

4.  That  gravels  consisting  essentially  of 
siliceous  materials  are  superior  as  regards 
both  the  amount  and  the  uniformity  of  wear 
to  those  containing  a  preponderance  of  calcare- 
ous fragments. 

5.  That  gravels  consisting  of  rounded  par- 
ticles are  as  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  wear  as  those  consisting  either  wholly  or  in 
part  of  angular  or  crushed  fragments. 

6.  That  small  amounts  of  shale  occurring 
in  the  coarse  aggregate  will  cause  both  exces- 
sive and  uneven  wear. 

7.  That  the  modified  abrasion  test  for  gravel 
in  its  present  form  is  not  an  indication  of  the 
wear-resisting  properties  of  coarse  aggregates. 
It  is  suggested  that  if  the  severe  impact  action 
of  the  steel  balls  were  decreased,  much  more 
indicative  results  would  be  secured. 

8.  That  blast  furnace  slags  should  prove 
satisfactory  for  use  in  concrete  pavements  pro- 
vided the  proportion  of  light,  porous  slag  is  so 
controlled  that  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  will 
be  at  least  70  pounds. 

9.  That  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of 
light,  porous  fragments  in  blast  furnace  slag 
will  cause  excessive  wear. 

10.  That  somewhat  better  results  are  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  slag. 

11.  That  slag  or  stone  screenings  are,  in 
general,  unsatisfactory  as  substitutes  for  na- 
tural sand  as  fine  aggregates  in  concrete  road 
construction. 

12.  That  the  copper  and  lead  smelter  slags 
used  in  these  tests  would  make  satisfactory 
aggregates  for  concrete  road  construction  from 
the  standpoint  of  wear. 
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13.  That  coarse  sands,  other  things  being 
equal,  show  greater  resistance  to  wear  than 
fine  sands. 

14.  That  the  so-called  "tensile-strength- 
ratio"  test  is  no  indication  of  the  wear-resisting 

'properties  of  concrete  made  with  these  sands. 

15.  That  the  Talbot-Jones  wear  test  is  not,  in 
general,  an  indication  of  the  wear  which  takes 
place  under  traffic. 

16.  That  neither  the  crushing  nor  the  trans- 
verse strength  of  concrete  is  a  measure  of  its 
wear-resisting  properties. 

ly.  That  the  addition  of  hydrated  lime  in  the 
proportion  used  in  these  tests  does  not  affect 
the  wear-resisting  properties  of  concrete. 


18.  That  so  far  as  resistance  to  wear  alone 
is  concerned,  increasing  the  cement  content  be- 
yond a  cement-sand  ratio  of  i  :2  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  concrete.  Leaner  mixes,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  considerable  increase  in 
wear. 

19.  That  unusual  precautions  sl:ould  be 
taken  in  using  mine  chats  or  other  similar 
harsh-working  materials,  so  as  to  increase 
workability  to  a  maximum  and  thus  make  po  ;- 
sible  a  smoother  surface  finish. 

20.  That,  other  things  being  equal,  either  an 
excessively  dry  or  an  excessively  wet  mix  will 
show  less  resistance  to  wear  than  concrete  of 
medium   consistency. 


Fire-Hose,  Water  Pressure  and  Hydrant 

Spacings 


By  William  R.  Conard 

Consulting  Engineer,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


THE  hose  generally  considered  as  standard 
for  fire-fighting  purposes  is  23^  inches  in 
diameter,  which  at  90  pounds  pressure  at 
the  hydrant  gives  a  flow  of  approximately  195 
gallons  per  minute  through  500  feet  of  hose 
with  a  pressure  of  20  pounds  at  the  nozzle. 
Smaller  hose  gives  friction  losses  too  high  in 
proportion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  hose,  and 
3-inch  hose  is  considered  too  awkward  to 
handle. 

The  writer  believes  that  a  water  system 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  supply  an  ample 
quantity  of  water  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
hose  streams  to  handle  the  ordinary  fire  with 
a  water  pressure  of  90  pounds  with  the 
hydrants  spaced  not  over  200  feet  apart.  This 
pressure  is  not  a  burden  on  the  plumbing  and 
will  take  care  of  a  fire  on  the  upper  floors  of 
an  ordinary  six-story  building,  while  the  fire- 
men can  work  at  a  safe  and  comfortable  dis- 
tance from  the  building.  This  does  not  elimi- 
nate boosting  apparatus,  which  is  necessary 
when  fire  reaches  serious  proportions. 


Advantages    of    Larger    and    Smaller    Standard 
Sizes 

A  3-inch  hose  300  feet  long  will  deliver  335 
gallons  of  water  at  90  pounds  pressure  as 
against  23 q  gallons  when  25^-inch  hose  is 
used.  The  larger  hose  would  be  placed  before 
the  water  had  been  turned  on,  and  it  is  not 


likely  that  it  would  be  disturbed  until  the 
"all  out"  signal  had  been  given.  Empty  3-inch 
hose  is  practically  as  easy  to  handle  as  2)4- 
inch  hose,  yet  it  delivers  100  gallons  per  minute 
more  water. 

By  siamesing  a  3-inch  hose  to  two  ij^-inch 
hose  lines,  either  of  which  can  be  handled  by 
one  man  as  against  two  for  the  23/2-inch  hose, 
it  is  possible  to  get  within  15  gallons  as  much 
water  and  to  attack  a  fire  from  two  points 
instead  of  one.  The  added  weight  of  hose 
to  be  carried  to  a  fire  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence since  the  motorization  of  hose-carrying 
equipment. 

By  using  3-inch  hose  for  a  portion  of  the 
line,  it  is  possible  to  materially  decrease  the 
friction  and  increase  the  quantity  of  water  de- 
livered by  the  nozzle.  The  various  combina- 
tions of  3-inch,  25^-inch  and  13^-inch  lines 
which  can  be  quickly  changed  will  produce 
different  Quantities  of  water  in  an  advanta- 
geous manner  from  one  or  two  separate  lines. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  writer  to  advocate 
13^-inch  hose  for  fires  that  require  3-inch 
pumping  lines,  reduced  to  2^-inch  size  in 
order  to  handle  them,  but  to  try  to  present  the 
advantages  of  the  use  of  ij^-inch  lines  in  com- 
bination with  larger  hose  sizes. 


Acknowledgment. — Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
New  England  Water  Works  Association,  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 
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The  Shepaug  Tunnel  Increases 
Waterbury's  Water-Supply 

Interesting  Tunnel  Job  Handled  by  City  Forces 

By  H.   E.   Davis 


WHEN  the  city  of  Waterbury,  Conn., 
realized  that  if  it  maintained  its  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth,  a  series  of  dry 
seasons  four  or  .five  years  hence  would  be 
likely  to  find  it  without  sufficient  water  tor 
its  people,  a  wise  decision  was  made  to  pro- 
vide against  that  event.  At  present  Water- 
bury  draws  excellent  mountain  water  from 
the  watershed  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Nauga- 
tiick  River  through  several  reservoirs  pre- 
viously constructed  in  this  area  and  a  pipe  line 
from  the  southernmost  one  into  the  city.  By 
building  a  dam  across  the  Shepaug  River, 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Naugatuck,  and 
driving  a  tunnel  through  the  intervening  hills, 
a  portion  of  the  waters  of 'this  adjoining 
watershed,  which  the  Shepaug  naturally  car- 
ries south  into  the  Housatonic,  can  be  diverted 
eastward  into  one  of  the  existing  reservoirs. 


This  project  the  Waterbury  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works  undertook  in  1919,  placing  its 
execution  in  the  able  hands  of  R.  A.  Cairns, 
who  has  served  the  city  as  Chief  Engineer 
for  many  years,  and  has  successfully  carried 
through  for  it  the  construction  of  two  large 
dams  and  other  important  work.  On  the  basis 
of  the  efficient  construction  record  of  the  city 
Bureau  of  Engineering,  it  was  decided  that, 
instead  of  employing  a  contractor,  the  Bureau 
should  undertake  the  new  tunnel  and  dam 
enterprise  itself,  and  I,  F.  Story,  who  has 
worked  with  Mr.  Cairns  since  1908,  was  ap- 
pointed resident  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Surveys  were  made  and  borings  taken, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  line  of  the  tunnel  was 
run  from  a  point  on  the  Shepaug  River  about 
three  miles  north  of  its  junction  with  the 
Bantam  River  east  to  the  Bantam,  thence  in 


POWBR-PLANT  AT  THE  WEST  END  OF  THE  SHEPAUG  TUNNEL  IN  NOVEMBER,    1923 
In  October,  1924,  this  plant  was  dismanUed  and  moved  to  tlie  east  end  of  the  tunnel 
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the  same  direction  toward  Bantam  Lake,  un- 
der the  narrows  of  this  lake  in  a  southeasterly 
direction,  and  east  again  to  the  branch  reser- 
voir on  the  west  branch  of  the  Naugatuck 
River,  a  total  distance  of  seven  miles.  A  con- 
struction camp  and  power-house  were  built 
at  the  west  portal  of  the  tunnel,  and  in  July, 
1922,  rock  excavation  was  started. 

With  a  small  plant  consisting  of  two  loco- 
motive type  boilers,  an  air  compressor,  two 
electric  generators,  a  forge  and  sharpener  for 


Driving  the  Tunnel 

As  is  customary  in  tunnels  of  this  size,  a 
full  face  heading  was  carried.  The  standard 
round  comprised  either  nineteen  or  twenty-one 
holes,  including  eight  cut  holes  arranged  to 
break  a  vertical  V  cut.  The  holes  were  drilled 
to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet,  depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  rock,  with  two  water 
Leyner  drills  set  up  on  vertical  columns.  The 
holes  were  loaded  with  60  per  cent  gelatin 
dynamite,    1^4   x   8   inches,  tamped  with   sand 


EAST  PORTAL  OF  THE  SHEPAUG  TUNNEL,  AT  BANTAM  RIVER 


drill  steel,  and  a  pump  to  lift  water  from  the 
river,  the  tunnel,  which  is  of  horseshoe  shape 
and  approximately  7  x  73^  feet,  has  been 
driven  from  this  portal,  a  distance  of  6,500 
feet.  The  rock  is  hard  mica  schist  with  occa- 
sional strata  of  very  tough  hornblende.  The 
frequent  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  forma- 
tion introduced  difficulties,  and  at  times  the 
work  was  so  wet  that  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
a  pipe  line  and  put  in  compressed-air  and 
electric-driven  pumps  to  remove  the  water. 


in  tamping  bags,  and  fired  by  electricity  taken 
off  the  lighting  current.  Ordinarily  the  cut 
holes  were  fired  first,  with  No.  6  electric  blast- 
ing caps;  then  the  remaining  holes  were 
loaded,  using  the  electric  blasting  caps  in  the 
relief  and  breakdown  holes,  first  delay  electric 
blasting  caps  in  the  roof  and  rim  holes,  and 
second  delays  in  the  lifters,  and  were  all  fired 
in  a  second  shot.  At  times  when  the  heading 
was  in  relatively  soft  ground  and  no  relief 
holes   were  necessary,  the  whole   round   was 
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connected  in  one  series  and  fired  in  a  single 
shot,  the  charges  exploding  in  rotation. 

As  soon  as  the  smoke  and  fumes  cleared 
away  sufficiently — and  this  was  aided  by  a 
ventilating  system  composed  of  a  reversible 
fan  and  a  12-inch  pipe  carried  to  within  about 
275  feet  of  the  face — inspection  of  the  face 
was  made  to  see  whether  any  "guns"  had  been 
left,  that  is,  ends  of  bore  holes  which  had  not 
broken  clear  to  the  bottom.  If  so,  these  were 
loaded  and  fired  to  square  up  the  face.  A  crew 
of  three  men  then  shoveled  the  muck  back 
from  the  face  far  enough  to  enable  the  next 
shift  to  set  up  the  drills  and  drill  the  next 
round.  While  this  was  being  drilled  and 
loaded,  the  mucking  crew  of  eleven  men  loaded 
the  muck  and  it  was  hauled  out  of  the  tunnel 
by   an   electric    storage   battery   locomotive. 

The  muck  cars,  which  are  of  the  side-dis- 
charge type  with  wooden  bodies  on  steel  trucks, 
were  designed  and  built  on  the  job  at  a  con- 
siderable saving  per  car  over  the  all-steel  car 
on  the  market.  They  stand  up  well  in  use  and 
when  damaged  can  be  cheaply  repaired. 

Operations  in  this  heading  were,  carried  on 
in  two  shifts,  working  day  and  night,  and  the 
rate  of  progress,  which  was  creditable  from 
the  beginning,  steadily  increased.  From  the 
time  the  rock  work  started,  on  July  15,  1922, 
up  to  cessation  of  work  in  this  heading  in 
April,  1924,  the  average  monthly  progress 
was  287  feet.  For  1922  the  monthly  average 
was  200  feet;  for  1923  it  rose  to  302  feet;  and 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1924  to  353  feet.  The 
maximum  advance  in  any  one  month  was  made 
in  January,  1924,  when  a  distance  of  386  feet 
was  driven  in  54  shifts.  The  greatest  progress 
in  any  one  week  was  registered  in  December, 
1923,  with  94.4  feet  in  12  shifts.  The  best 
weekly  single  shift  record  in  this  heading  was 
50.6  feet  in  6  shifts. 

Other    Headings 

In  addition  to  the  Shepaug  River  heading, 
three  other  headings  have  been  started,  one 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bantam  River  run- 
ning westward  to  meet  the  Shepaug  heading, 
one  on  the  east  bank,  which  will  be  driven  to 
the  shore  of  Bantam  Lake,  and  another  west- 
ward from  the  tunnel  outlet  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Naugatuck  River.  As  the  line  of  the 
tunnel  running  west  from  the  Bantam  River 
crosses  a  swamp,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
open  cut  there  and  build  a  concrete  section. 
Most  of  the  tunnel  will  not  be  lined  with  con- 
crete but  will  be  left  as  a  natural  roek  eban- 


A  TIMBERED  SECTION  OF  THE  SHEPAUG  TUNNEL 
AT   THE   WEST  END 

nel.  Between  the  two  portals  on  the  Bantam 
River  a  pipe  line  will  be  sunk  to  carry  the 
water  under  this  river.  The  plant  at  this 
location  is  equipped  with  three  Economic  type 
boilers  and  two  two-stage  air  compressors  of 
800  and  1,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  capacity. 
Excavation  in  the  new  headings  is  being  car- 
ried on  by  much  the  same  system  that  was 
followed  in  the  original  Shepaug  heading,  and 
an  excellent  progress  of  400  feet  per  month 
is  now  being  maintained. 

The  men  are  paid  somewhat  on  the  piece- 
work basis;  that  is,  they  receive  a  regular 
amount  for  drilling  and  loading  each  round, 
or  for  shoveling  the  muck,  and  quit  work  as 
soon  as  that  job  is  completed.  In  addition, 
each  shift  is  paid  a  bonus  for  any  progress 
made  by  it  above  36  feet  per  week.  This  sys- 
tem stimulates  steady  work  and  creates  rivalry 
between  the  two  shifts.  A  good  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  being  secured  because  the  resident 
engineer  closely  supervises  every  phase  of  the 
work  and  because  he  and  his  assistants  have 
the  faculty  of  dealing  with  men  and  getting 
results  from  them,  an  admirable  quality  in  any 
leader. 

When  Bantam  Lake  is  reached,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  sink  a  shaft  and  set  up 
another  plant.  Just  what  conditions  may  be 
met  in  boring  under  this  lake  i§  §till  somewhat 

vrncertain, 
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Forward  Steps  in  Municipal  Affairs 
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Training  a  Dynamite  Squad  in  the 
Fresno  Fire  Department 

Fresno,  Calif.— Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Fresno  Fire  Department  two  years  ago,  a  strong 
effort  has  been  made  to  develop  this  department 
into  one  that  is  completely  educated  along  all  lines 
necessary  to  make  it  competent  and  efficient.  To 
that  end,  schools  and  drilling  on  hydraulics,  chem- 
istry, electricity,  building  construction,  and  other 
subjects,  have  been  held. 

There  has  also  been  in  the  minds  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Department  for  some  time  a  determination 
to  organize  a  dynamite  squad  that  would  be  worthy 
of  the  name;  in  other  words,  a  squad  capable  of 
operating  efficiently  whenever  an  emergency  might 
arise.  The  formation  of  such  a  squad,  however, 
was  delayed  until  certain  other  school  work  had 
been  successfully  carried  through,  and  particularly 
until  the  services  of  a  recognized  expert  to  con- 
duct the  school  on  the  use  of  high  explosives  could 
be  secured.  The  Department  has  been  fortunate 
indeed  in  obtaining  for  this  purpose  the  services 
of  J.  C.  Costello,  Assistant  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Giant  Powder  Company. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  actual  school  work 
under  Mr.  Costello's  direction,  we  succeeded  in 
arranging  for  visits  from  six  or  seven  recognized 
high-explosive  experts.  These  men  gave  illus- 
trated lectures  on  high-explosive  work,  thus  build- 
ing a  foundation  for  the  school  which  was  to 
follow. 

The  dynamite  squad  was  organized  as  follows : 
14  members  of  the  Rescue  Squad  Company ;  4  dis- 
trict chiefs ;  4  members  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau;  and  the  Department  Drill  Master.  The 
course  was  commenced  with  lectures,  and  later, 
arrangements  were  made  for  practical  instructions 
in  the  use  of  explosives.  The  usual  preliminary 
work  in  the  way  of  digging  trenches,  etc.,  was 
done,  and  then,  under  the  supervision  of  their  di- 
rector, the  squad  proceeded  to  dynamite  a  large 
brick  tower.    So  efficiently  was  this  piece  of  work 


handled,  that  the  tower  collapsed  within  itself, 
with  no  part  of  the  tower  falling  more  than  20 
feet  from  its  base. 

By  having  trained  a  dynamite  squad  of  more 
than  twenty  men,  we  are  almost  certain  to  have 
in  any  emergency  a  number  of  men  who  will  know 
how  to  carry  on  the  work  and  who  can  intelligently 
direct  the  operations  of  less  experienced  men. 
This  same  theory  has  been  applied  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Department  along  all  other  lines,  and 
the  members,  appreciating  this  opportunity  for 
education,  have  taken  every  advantage  of  it.  The 
Department  feels  that  its  efforts  in  this  direction 
have  been  well  repiiid  by  the  increased  efficiency 
that  has  been  evident  in  the  work  of  the  members 
on  the  whole. 

THOMAS   BAIRD, 
Chief  Engineer,  Fire  Department. 

How  a  Small  City  Secured  a  Large  Pool 
for  Swimming  and  Skating 

Garden  City,  Kans. — The  construction  of  an 
all-concrete  municipal  swimming  pool,  that  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  largest  in  any  small  city,  in  the 
country,  is  an  achievement  of  which  this  commu- 
nity of  about  4,000  population  is  justifiably  proud. 
The  pool  is  345  feet  long,  210  feet  wide,  and  has  a 
depth  of  from  18  inches  to  9  feet.  Its  entire  cost 
amounted  to  about  16,000. 

In  February,  1922,  the  Board  of  City  Commis- 
sioners conceived  the  idea  that  a  large  swimming 
pool  was  much  needed  in  western  Kansas,  and  that 
Garden  City,  lying  in. the  well-watered  Arkansas 
Valley  and  along  the  route  of  the  Santa  Fe  trail, 
would  be  an  ideal  location  for  such  a  recreational 
feature.  Realizing  that  the  city  could  not  afford 
to  finance  the  project  through  taxation,  the  Board 
appealed  to  the  Garden  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  local  organizations  for  assistance.  With 
the  aid  of  these  groups,  contributions  amounting 
to  over  half  the  estimated  cost  were  received.  An 
attractive  site  for  the  pool  was  found  in  Frederick 


TRAINING    THE    DYNAMITE    SQUAD     OF    THE    FRESNO    FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 

Showing  the  preliminary  work,  of  trench  digging,  the  dynamiting  of  a 
brick   tower,    and   the    complete   collapse    of   the   tower   within   itself 
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Finnup  Park,  a  lOO-acre  tract  of  valuable  land  re- 
cently donated  to  the  city  by  George  W.  Finnup, 
and  definite  plans  for  the  construction  work  were 
soon  under  way. 

To  supplement  the  cash  donations,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  solicited  the  cooperation  of  some 
local  business  men  in  working  out  a  novel  scheme 
whereby  the  necessary  excavation  work  was  com- 
pleted without  cost  to  the  city.  From  these  busi- 
ness men  the  Chamber  secured  a  list  of  honest 
debtors  who  were  out  of  employment  at  the  time, 
and  to  these  debtors  the  proposition  was  made  that 
if  they  would  furnish  teams  and  men  for  the  ex- 
cavation job,  the  value  of  the  work  done  would 
be  credited  to  their  outstanding  accounts.  This 
proposal  was  cheerfully  accepted.  Then  the  same 
proposition  was  presented  by  the  Mayor  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Garden  City  Elks  Lodge,  and  47 
additional  men  and  teams  were  supplied  through 
that  group. 

Some  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  municipal 
pool  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  often  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  summer  as  many  as  500  bathers 
are  in  the  water  at  one  time.  And  during  the  ice- 
skating  season,  the  pool  again  becomes  the  center 
of  attraction  to  the  crowds  of  enthusiasts  for  this 
winter  sport. 

H.   O.   TRINKLE, 

Mayor. 

Street  Signs  for  Richmond 

Richmond,  Va. — Unfil  about  nine  months  ago, 
Richmond  was  one  of  the  few  large  cities  in  this 
country  that  had  no  system  of  street  marking. 
While  the  need  for  adequate  street  signs  was  often 
felt,  the  work  was  continuously  postponed  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  for  this  particular  undertak- 
ing. Finally,  on  June  15,  1923.  the  City  Council 
made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  street  signs, 
and  later  a  second  sum  of  like  amount  was  added 
to  the  fund.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require 
a  total  of  $75,000  to  mqrk  3II  street  intersections 
in  the  city. 


In  order  to  determine  the  most  logical  points 
at  which  to  place  the  signs,  and  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  erection,  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  made  a  survey  of 
each  street  corner,  taking  note  of  fire-plugs,  poles, 
sewer  inlet  castings,  and  other  obstructions,  in 
addition  to  noting  the  type  of  sidewalk  surface  in 
each  case.  With  the  survey  completed,  and  the 
first  allotment  of  funds  available,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  actual  erection  of  the  signs  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works. 

In  many  cases  it  was  found  possible  to  utilize 
existing  poles.  Some  of  these  were  ornamental 
iron  street-lighting  poles  and  iron  gas  lamp-posts, 
owned  by  the  city,  that  had  been  out  of  use  for 
a  number  of  years.  Others  were  iron  or  concrete 
trolley  poles  owned  by  the  transportation  company, 
and  the  permission  of  this  company  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  signs  to  its  poles  was  secured.  Plans 
were  made  showing  the  present  dimensions  of 
typical  sections  of  the  existing  poles  at  the  height 
above  the  ground  at  which  we  wished  the  signs 
placed,  a  clearance  of  S}4  feet  from  the  ground 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sign  being  allowed.  Specifica- 
tions were  then  prepared  and  sent  to  eight  or  ten 
leading  sign  makers,  with  request  for  estimates 
for  furnishing  their  various  types  of  poles,  signs, 
brackets,  etc.  Samples  of  signs  and  attachments 
were  required  to  be  submitted  with  the  bids. 

The  task  of  awarding  the  contracts  was  a  diffi- 
cult one  and  required  considerable  time  and 
thought.  It  was  finally  decided  to  place  with  the 
Municipal  Street  Sign  Company  an  order  for 
their  wing  type  signs  and  new  iron  poles,  in  addi- 
tion to  thirty-seven  special  box  type  signs  for  use 
on  the  city's  main  business  street.  These  box 
type  signs  were  placed  on  existing  iron  trolley 
poles  in  the  center  of  the  street.  We  also  ordered 
from  the  Massey  Concrete  Products  Corporation 
sixty-six  concrete  poles,  and  wing  type  signs  to  be 
attached    on    special    bronze    brackets.     All    iron 

frames,  poles,  etc.,  were  given  a  coat  of  red  paint 
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FOUR  METHODS   OF  MOUNTING   STBEET    SIGNS    IN   RICHMOND 


before  being  shipped  to  the  city,  and  upon  their 
arrival  here  they  were  given  two  coats  of  green 
paint  before  being  erected. 

A  porcelain  enamel  type  sign  was  chosen. 

The  general  plan  adopted  for  placing  the  signs 
was  as  follows :  On  one-way  streets,  with  a 
parkway  in  the  center,  signs  were  placed  on  the  far 
corner  in  the  direction  of  traffic  at  each  intersec- 
tion. On  two-way  streets,  only  one  sign  was 
placed  at  each  intersection,  these  alternating  from 
side  to  side  so  that  each  line  of  traffic  may  see 
the  sign  on  the  far  corner  at  every  other  block. 
On  the  main  thoroughfares,  two  signs  were  placed 
at  each  intersection,  parallel  with  the  curb,  on 
diagonal  corners. 

We  believe  that  Richmond  will  have  no  cause 
to  regret  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  street 
signs,  and  we  are  confident  of  being  able  to  con- 
vince the  City  Council  of  the  necessity  for  appro- 
priating sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  work. 
Not  only  are  the  signs  of  value  in  the  mattef  of 
indicating  the  name  and  direction  of  the  streets,  but 
they  give  the  streets  a  finished  appearance  of 
which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

J.  N.  EUBANK, 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Streets. 

Pamphlets  on  Child  Care  Replace 
Health  Department  Bulletin 

Bridgeport,  Conn.— A  new  form  of  public 
health  publicity  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Bridgeport  Department  of  Health,  which  it  is 
believed  will  prove  much  more  efifective  than  the 
monthly  bulletin  heretofore   issued. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Department,  in  its 
Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene,  has  available  enough 
nurses  to  make  a  visit  each  month  to  every  home 
m  the  city  in  which  (luring  the  year  a  baby  is 


born.  The  births  of  these  infants  are  of  course 
reported  to  the  Department,  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  report,  a  nurse 
calls  at  the  home  to  deliver  a  certificate  of  birth 
to  the  parents,  and  to  give  them  such  advice  as 
she  may  in  the  care  of  the  child.  Beginning  on 
January  i,  1925,  the  nurse  will  deliver,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  certificate,  a  small  loose-leaf  binder  in 
which  the  certificate  will  be  placed,  and  in  which 
will  also  be  enclosed  the  first  of  twelve  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  care  of  the  child  and  of  other 
children  in  the  family.  Each  month  thereafter, 
for  twelve  months,  when  the  nurse  makes  her 
regular  visit  to  the  mother,  she  will  ask  for  the 
binder  and  will  place  within  it  another  leaflet.  As 
there  are  somewhat  over  three  thousand  births  in 
Bridgeport  each  year,  we  will  in  this  manner 
reach  that  number  of  families,  rich  and  poor. 

For  many  years  the  Department  issued  a 
monthly  bulletin,  "Bridgeport's  Heahh,"  to  the 
preparation  of  which  much  time  and  thought  were 
given._  It  became  apparent,  however,  that  this 
bulletin  failed  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  people 
in  the  community  to  whom  it  would  be  of  most 
value.  It  did,  of  course,  reach  a  rather  large 
number  of  certain  individuals,  members  of  local 
organizations  and  of  the  city  government,  mer- 
chants, business  executives,  etc.,  among  whom  it 
perhaps  succeeded  in  stimulating  an  interest  in 
the_  Department  and  its  activities.  While  this  is 
desirable  in  any  community,  it  is  even  more  de- 
sirable that  the  Department  in  some  way  reach  the 
still  larger  group  who  make  up  the  majority  of 
the  city's  population.  So  the  bulletin  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  scheme  outlined  above  will 
carry  out  in  part  the  educational  program  of  the 
Department. 

As  years  go  by,  the  percentage  of  the  population 
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reached  through  the  nurses'  visits  will  no  doubt 
increase,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  plan,  if  it 
meets  with  the  success  that  we  believe  it  will, 
may  be  extended  to  include  other  families  with 
whom  the  nurses  come  in  contact  during  these 
visits. 

W.   H,   COON,  M.D., 

Health    Officer. 

Cooperation  Between  Public  School 
anil  Traffic  Officials 

Hartford,  Conn. — The  following  is  the  essence 
of  a  working  agreement  which  has  been  put  into 
effect  in  Hartford  for  the  prevention  of  traffic 
difficulties  in  connection  with  school  children : 

1.  That  the  principal  of  each  school  will  talk 
with  the  police  officers  on  duty  at  near-by  cross- 
ings on  probleins  of  school  traffic. 

2.  That  traffic  officers  will  report,  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  involved,  cases  where  the  care- 
lessness or  wilfulness  of  individual  children  is 
causing  the   officer   difficulty. 

3.  That  each  school  will  be  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Education  with  a  blue-print  map  of  the 
streets  of  Hartford,  to  be  known  as  the  Accident 
Map,  on  which  accidents  will  be  recorded  by  push 
pins  as  they  occur. 

4.  That,  wherever  possible,  arrangements  will 
be  made  at  a  school  assembly  or  otherwise  to  have 
police  officers  in  uniform  speak  to  the  children  on 
care  in   avoiding  accidents. 

5.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  or  his  representatives  will  as 
speedily  as  possible  inspect  the  individual  traffic 
crossings  and  make  whatever  recommendations 
seem  necessary  to  their  individual  departments. 

6.  That  a  pre-view  of  a  film  on  safety  now 
being  worked  out  by  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  will  be  arranged  at  one  of  our  schools 
when  the  film  is  ready. 

7.  That,  wherever  possible,  school  authorities 
will  work  out  a  more  complete  monitor  system  to 
keep  the  children  on  the  sidewalk  until  they  reach 
points  made  safe  for  crossing. 

8.  That    the    Chief   of    Police    will    direct    the 


officers  to  require  the  children  to  stand  on  the 
sidewalk,  that  is,  not  to  step  from  the  curb  until 
the  signal  is  given. 

9.  That  the  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles 
will  send  a  photograph  of  the  map  of  Hartford 
showing  traffic  accidents  during  the  past  year. 

10.  That  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  will 
arrange  for  a  later  conference  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Principals'  Club  and  a  representative 
of  the  National  Safety  Council  to  determine 
where,  if  possible,  safety  instructions  may  be  in- 
corporated as  a  regular  part  of  the  course  of 
study. 

This  plan  is  working  out  wonderfully  well.  Not 
only  is  it  helping  to  reduce  accidents  to  the 
children  of  to-day,  but  it  is  believed  that  these 
lessons  in  safety  will  be  so  deeply  instilled  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  effective  when  the  boys 
and  girls  of  to-day  become  the  men  and  women 
of  to-morrow. 

GARNET  J.  FARRELL, 

Chief  of   Police. 

A  Friendly  Greeting  to  Motorists 

Delavan,  Wis. — Motorists  entering  Delavan  by 
any  one  of  the  four  state  highways  that  pass 
through  the  city  are  welcomed  by  the  sign  illus- 
trated herewith,  erected  by  the  Citizens'  League 
of  Delavan.  By  suggesting  to  motorists  that  they 
drive  leisurely  and  enjoy  beautiful  Delavan,  in- 
stead of  facing  them,  with  the  customary  warn- 
ing, "City  Limits — Observe  Speed  Laws,"  the 
Directors  of  the  League  felt  that  the  same  pur- 
pose could  be  accomplished  and  at  the  same  time 
visitors  would  pass  on  with  a  more  friendly  feel- 
ing towards  the  town. 

Tourists  are  further  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  Delavan  is  a  friendly  community  by  signs  on 
the  highways  reading  "Motor  Police,"  also  erected 
by  the  League.  These  serve  to  call  the  drivers' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  motor  patrolman  is  on 
the  job.  The  officer,  too,  has  been  given  strict 
orders  to  keep  in  the  open  at  all  times,  and  it  has 
been  made  clear  that  his  duties  are  to  advise  and 
direct  tourists  and  to  arrest  only  for  excessive 
speed  or  reckless  driving.     He  also  has  on  hand 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  HARTFORD  MUST  NOT  STEP  FROM  THE  CURB  TO  CROSS  THE  STREET  UNTtt 

THE   "GO"   SIGNAL  IS  GIVEN 
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THE  FRIENDLY  GREETING  AT   THE  CITY  LIMITS    OF   DELAVAN,  AND   ONE   OF   THE   STREETS   WHICH 
LEISXTRELY  DRIVING  WILL  HELP  THE  MOTORIST  TO  ENJOY 


a  supply  of  small  printed  cards,  gotten  out  by 
the  League,  for  presentation  to  visitors.  These 
cards  urge  motorists  to  make  their  stay  in  Delavan 
more  enjoyable  and  to  avoid  accidents  by  the  ob- 
servance of   the   few   traffic  rules   listed  thereon 


facts  about  the  town,  and  suggest  that  those 
wishing  road  maps  and  other  tourist  information 
call  at  the  offices  of  the  League,  where  such  help 
will  gladly  be  given. 

RAY   O.   WIKER, 


In    addition,    the    cards    contain    a    few    interesting  Executive    Secretary,    Citizens'    League    of    Delavan. 


City   Manager    Introduces    His    All-Star    Cast 


THE  third  yearly  episode  in  the  drama  of 
modern  city  government  under  the  council- 
manager  charter  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  is  presented  by 
City  Manager  Harrison  G.  Otis  in  his  recently 
published  annual  report  to  the  City  Council.  The 
members  of  the'  all-star  cast  are  introduced,  and 
the  results  of  their  respective  performances  are 
summarized   in  part  as  follows : 

The  Finance  and  Accounts  Department  received 
high  praise  from  the  State  Tax  Commissioner's 
office.  The  Treasurer's  cash  balance  for  the  year 
was  the  largest  on  record.  The  number  of  building 
permits  issued  exceeded  that  of  former  years,  and 
the  valuation  of  new  buildings  was  more  than 
twice  that  of  two  years   ago. 

The  Police  Department  established  a  record  for 
liquor  arrests,  and  for  the  arraignment  of  criminals 
and  the  recovery  of  stolen  property. 

The  Fire  Department  won  commendation  from 
the  State  Fire  Marshal.   Last  year's  per  capita  fire 


loss  and  loss  of  uninsured  property  were  lower  than 
in  any   previous   year. 

The  Health  Department  was  placed  on  the 
vanguard  of  health  units  by  the  State  Health 
Commissioner.  A  phenomenal  reduction  in  con- 
tagious diseases  and  a  lower  baby  death-rate 
marked  last  year's  progress. 

The  Public  Service  Department  broke  all  records 
for  the  amount  of  street  improvements,  miles  of 
road  cindered,  and  the  erection  of  street  signs. 

The  Recreation  Department's  playground  meth- 
ods were  featured  in  magazine  articles,  and  were 
editorially  praised  in  several  of  the  nation's  largest 
dailies. 

The  Public  Library's  circulation  record  jumped 
to  nearly  three  times  that  of  three  years  ago,  and 
more  new  books  were  placed  on  the  shelves  than 
in    any   previous   year. 

The  Legal  Department  saved  the  city  thousands 
of  dollars  in  defending  damage  claims  and  in 
enforcing   collections   in   favor   of  the  city. 
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The  New  Water-Supply  for  Tulsa,, 

Oklahoma 


By  W.  R.  Holway 


Chief  Engineer,  Spavinaw  Water  Project,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


DURING  the  last  ten  years  the  tremendous 
development  of  the  Southwest  has  been 
one  of  the  noteworthy  facts  of  our  na- 
tional growth,  a  development  not  only  indus- 
trially and  agriculturally  important,  but  rec- 
ord-making in  the  matter  of  civic  achievement. 
Oklahoma  has  been  a  center  of  development 
and  Tulsa  one  of  the  fastest-growing  cities. 
Its  population  has  risen  from  18,900  in  1910  to 
approximately  111,000  in  1923.  The  cause  of 
this  remarkable  increase  has  been  the  proxim- 
ity to  the  rich  oil-fields  of  the  mid-continent 


is  not  suitable  for  domestic  use  because  of 
the  salt  content,  which  has  been  as  high  as 
2,400  parts  per  million,  salt  flushed  from  the 
creeks  of  the  oil  country  and  from  the  salt 
plains  of  Kansas.  The  whole  city  purchases 
its  drinking  water  in  five-gallon  bottles.  The 
water  is  not  suitable  for  industrial  uses  be- 
cause it  is  so  hard  that  only  the  most  ex- 
pensive filtration  process  will  soften  it.  For 
some  months  of  the  year  the  water  is  not  fit 
for  any  use  whatever,  on  account  of  its  mud 
content,   which    sometimes   becomes   even  too 


SPAVINAW    LAKE,    SHOV/ING    DAM    AND    GATE-HOUSE    IN    FOREGROUND 


section,  and  the  spirit  of  the  citizens,  who 
have  looked  ahead  and  planned  for  the  future 
on  a  big  scale. 

The  water  problem  has  been  one  of  the 
biggest  with  which  the  city  has  had  to  deal, 
for  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  wells  were  dug, 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  going  to  be 
entirely  inadequate  as  a  source  of  supply. 
Then  the  city  turned  to  the  Arkansas  River. 
Although  there  was  an  unlimited  quantity 
there,  the  quality  was  extremely  bad,  for  the 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  hardest,  saltiest,  and 
muddiest  rivers  in  the  Southwest.   The  water 


heavy  for  the  modern  filter  plant  which  Tulsa 
built  in  1918,  and  which  usually  handles  the 
purification  of  the  water  in  an  efficient  mari- 
ner. 

About  a  decade  ago,  when  Tulsa's  popula- 
tion figures  began  to  increase  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  the  builders  of  this  city  saw  that  good 
water  was  to  be  an  imperative  necessity.  Up 
in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  60  miles  to  the  north- 
east, were  clear,  sparkling  streams  of  cold, 
soft  water,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  streams  was  the  Spavinaw.  Certain  far- 
sighted  citizens  began  to  talk  of  the  possi- 
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bility  of  bringing  this  water  to  the  city,  and 
various  plans  were  suggested.  In  1919,  a  bond 
issue  for  $5,000,000  was  proposed  for  a  plan 
whereby  an  expensive  pumping  and  power 
system  would  bring  the  water  to  Tulsa;  and 
this  issue  passed  by  a  good  majority,  so  eager 
were  the  people  for  a  good  water-supply.  Later 
this  election  was  declared  void  because  of 
a  legal  technicality.  In  1921,  by  a  charter 
amendment,  a  non-partisan  water  commission 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  four  members, 
two  to  be  elected  every  two  year';,  and  the 
Water  Commissioner  to  be  Chairman.  This 
commission  invited  George  W.  Goethals  to 
come  to  Tulsa  and  look  over  the  situation  and 
recomend  a  course  of  procedure.  His  recom- 
mendation was  for  the  Spavinaw  source,  if 
a  preliminary  survey  showed  this  to  be  a 
feasible  plan.  This  survey  was  carried  out 
in  the  summer  of  1921  by  the  Hoi  way  Engi- 
neering Company  of  Tulsa,  after  a  bond  issue 
of  $25,000  had  been  voted  for  this  purpose. 
The  report  of  the  survey  presented  a  gravity 
plan  for  bringing  Spavinaw  water  to  Tulsa 
and  stated  that  the  cost  would  be  $6,Soo,ooo. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  a  bond  issue 
for  that  amount  was  voted,  5  to  i.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  per  capita  bond  issues  ever 
carried  for  water-supply  in  this  country.  Tn 
April,  1922,  W.  R.  Holway  of  Tulsa  and  J.  D. 
Trammell  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  were  regained 
as  engineers,  and  Dabney  H.  Maury  o:^  Chi- 
cago as  consulting  engineer,  and  work  was 
immediately  started  on  the  final  surveys  and 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications.  In 
September,  1922,  eleven  contracts  were  let 
on  this  work.  Later,  six  more  were  let,  and 
$700,000  additional  in  bonds  voted.     In  Feb- 


ruary, 1924,  the  contractors  for  the  hying  of 
the  concrete  pipe  abandoned  their  ccnlrac*^ 
and  the  work  was  completed  by  the  city  under 
the  direction  of  W.  R.  Holway,  Engineer  for 
the  Water  Commission.  A  rather  unusual 
thing  was  accomplished  here,  for  the  contrac- 
tor's superintendent  and  foremen  were  re- 
placed with  men  from  the  engineer'?  organiza- 
tion, and  the  whole  work  was  carried  to  a 
successful  completion  in  October,  1924,  al- 
most exactly  two  years  from  the  date  of  let- 
ing  contracts.  On  November  17,  the  city  fit- 
tingly celebrated  the  turning  of  the  water  into 
the  mains. 

Precast  Concrete  Pipe  Used 

The  most  important  question  to  be  decided 
at  the  time  of  letting  contracts  on  this  work 
was  the  type  of  pipe  to  be  used.  The  final  de- 
cision was  in  favor  of  precast,  reinforced 
concrete  pipe,  for  the  reasons  that  it  was 
especially  adapted  to  the  low  head  under  which 
this  water  would  flow,  it  was  comparatively 
cheap,  and  was  permanent.  The  make  of 
pipe  adopted  was  the  Lock  Joint  reinforced 
concrete  pipe,  and  the  sizes  60  and  54  inches, 
28  miles  of  the  former  and  25  miles  of  the 
latter.  This  conduit  will  furnish  25,000,000 
gallons  of  water  per  day.  The  manufacture 
of  this  pipe  was  accomplished  in  an  efficient 
and  noteworthy  manner,  for  the  whole  53 
miles  was  made  in  133^  months.  The  plant, 
which  covered  40  acres,  was  located  about 
20  miles  east  of  Tulsa  on  the  Frisco  Railroad. 
Nearly  all  of  the  raw  material  except  steel 
came  from  Oklahoma  points.  A  complete 
standard-gage  railroad  served  the  yard  and 
brought  in  this  material  and  moved  the  finished 
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TIMBERING  IN  THE  TIOWAH  TUNNEL  IN  SECTION  3-A  OF  THE  SPAVINAW  WATER  PROJECT 


pipe.  Four  units,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
ninety-six  12-foot  lengths  per  day,  worked 
independently  and  simultaneous!}'.  Double 
gantry  cranes  handled  the  forms,  reinforce- 
ments, and  finished  pipe,  and  poured  the  con- 
crete. Great  care  was  taken  to  insure  a  dense, 
smooth  concrete.  Tests  on  approximately  half 
the  line  show  a  leakage  far  below  the  speci- 
fications of  the  contract.  Each  length  was 
'^d  for  a  certain  head,  and  so  had 
to  be  distributed  to  a  certain  point  on  the  line. 

The  determining  factor  in  the  time  prob- 
lem of  this  project  was  the  distribution  of  the 
pipe,  each  joint  of  which  weighed  6  tons. 
There  were  five  railroads  and  ten  good-sized 
streams  to  cross.  A  standard-gage  railroad 
was  built  paralleling  tbe  entire  pipe  line,  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  railroad  during  the 
rainiest  years  Oklahoma  has  ever  seen  was 
one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  project.  But  after 
the  city  took  over  the  work,  the  railroad  was 
successfully  operated. 

Midway  of  the  conduit  is  a  ridge  2  miles 
wide.  Through  this  a  tunnel,  7  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  84-inch  monolithic  approaches, 
was  constructed.  In  order  that  Tulsa  might 
extend  the  water  system  without  having  to 
bore  a  new  tunnel,  this  was  designed  to  carry 
three  times  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  line. 

Impounding   and   Storage   Reservoirs 

A  55-foot  solid  masonry  dam,  3,500  feet 
long,  impounds  approximately  20  billion  gal- 
lons   of   water,    forming   Spavinaw    Lake,    6 

Period  of  Loans 

THE  Finance  Committee  of  the  Cheshire,  Eng- 
land, County  Council  has  considered  the 
policy  of  not  permitting  loans  to  be  sanc- 
tioned for  main  road  and  bridge  purposes  for 
a  period  exceeding  the  life  of  the  work,  according 
to  Roads  and  Road  Construction,  London,  England. 
The  following  estimates  of  the  expected  life  of 


miles  long  and  covering  1,800  acres.  This 
reservoir  site  is  one  of  great  beauty,  lying 
in  a  narrow,  wooded  valley.  Although  Spavi- 
naw Creek,  at  the  dam  site,  is  at  the  same 
elevation  as  the  Arkansas  River,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  city  of  Tulsa  is  built,  the  water 
flows  entirely  by  the  force  of  gravity  from 
Spavinaw  Lake  to  the  receiving  well  at  Mo- 
hawk pump-station.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  Bird  Creek  Valley,  5  miles 
north  of  Tulsa,  is  50  feet  lower  than  the 
Arkansas.  This  50  feet,  together  with  the  50 
feet  obtained  by  building  a  dam  on  Spavinaw 
Creek,  gives  sufficient  head  for  the  gravity 
flow.  At  Mohawk  a  large  storage  reservoir  has 
been  built,  holding  500,000,000  gallons,  which 
will  serve  as  an  emergency  supply.  On  the 
bank  of  this  reservoir  is  the  pumping-station, 
which  lifts  the  water  through  a  30-inch  steel 
pipe  to  a  concrete-covered  distributing  reser- 
voir one  mile  north  of  the  city,  from  which 
it  flows  directly  into  the  city  mains.  This 
latter  reservoir  holds  a  little  more  than  one 
day's   supply. 

The  successful  carrying  out  of  a  project  in- 
volving 71^  million  dollars  in  so  short  a  time 
was  possible  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  entire  project  was  handled  by  a  Board  of 
Water  Commissioners,  consisting  of  five  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  city,  who  have  given 
freely  of  their  time,  energy,  and  judgment, 
to  assure  their  city  of  the  best  possible  water- 
supply  in  the  shortest  possible  time  at  the 
least   possible    cost. 

on  Road  Work 

foundations,    pavements    and    bridges    have    been 
determined  as  fair  averages. 

Foundations     10  years 

Water-bound    macadam    pavements    ....  S  years 

Tar    macadam     6  years 

Asphalt      7  years 

Granite   block    paving    15  years 

Land      20  years 

Bridges    80  year* 
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A  Plea  for  Imagination  in  Playground 

Design 


By  Horace  W.  Peaslee 

Park   Architect,   Washington,   D.    C. 


''HEN  I  think  of  playgrounds — not  the 
exceptions,  but  the  average  run  of 
playgrounds — a  definite  visual  image 
presents  itself,  an  image  of  large  areas  void 
of  planting  and  sparse  of  turf,  of  pipe-framed 
swings  and  pipe-framed  bars  and  divers  other 
mechanical  contraptions,  of  much  organized 
and  systematized  effort.  There  is  such  a  pre- 
vailing uniformity  of  type,  based  no  doubt 
on  certain  well-founded  ideas  of  operation, 
that  one  can  find  little  trace  of  the  park  or 
landscape  designer's  handiwork  within  the 
borders,  little  evidence  of  individual  handling 
by  a  designer  who  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
but  questions  and  studies  each  and  every  point 
as  he  meets  it.  With  your  permission,  I  am 
going  to  raise  some  of  these  questions  without 
attempting  to  answer  them. 

Is  there  no  common  meeting  ground  of  the 
park  system  and  the  playground  system?  Must 
the  playground  maintain  itself  as  a  unit  of 
such  obnoxious  bulk  that  it  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed by  any  park  scheme?  Is  it  possible  for 
the  playground  camel  to  be  content  with  his 
head  alone  in  the  park  tent,  or  will  he  proceed 
to  oust  the  master  if  admitted? 

If  the  park  comes  to  the  playground,  must 
it  be  restricted  to  the  outermost  edges?  Can- 
not the  play  scheme  be  broken  up  into  smaller 
units  with  their  definite  lines  of  demarcation? 
Mitst  playgrounds  always  lie  in  the  open? 

Must  there  always  be  the  same  combination 
of  equipment?  Must  it  always  be  of  the  same 
standardized,  obviously  efficient  type?  Is.  it 
subject  to  adaptation  and  modification  to  lend 
itself  to  park  conditions?  Can  it  be  broken 
up  into  occasional  units  placed  where  opor- 
tunity  permits  and  used  without  supervision? 


A  quaint  old  French  print  shows  the  central 
feature  of  a  garden  to  be  a  combination  of 
seesaw  and  merry-go-round.  A  Colonial  gar- 
den shows  a  "bouncing-board"  of  similar  char- 
acteristics. Is  it  too  difficult  for  the  modern 
park  designer  to  incorporate  such  a  feature 
in  any  part  of  any  park?  They  were  sightly 
enough  to  be  elements  of  design  in  the  old 
pictures.  Even  the  grown-ups  were  not  too 
dignified  to  indulge  occasionally. 


surrounded  by  trees.  In  the  center  of  the 
space  is  a  hill  of  sand.  A  careless  grown-up 
might  call  it  a  small  mound,  but  to  the  child 
it's  as  difficult  to  scale  as  the  treacherous 
Mount  Everest  and  as  easy  to  descend  as 
a  splinter-proof  slide.  There's  no  lawn  to  spoil, 
just  a  natural  woodland  floor.  It's  unques- 
tionably the  children's  corner,  but  instead  of 
spoiling  the  park  for  the  adults  they  actually 
sit  around  there  to  watch  the  play. 


^^^\  Zurich   park,   there's    an  open   space 


Consider  the  wading  pool,  usually  as  stiff 
and  formal  as  a  bathtub  and  therefore  funda- 
mentally obnoxious  to  the  child.  There's  noth- 
ing exciting  about  it.  Now  regard  the  possi- 
bilities of  our  Rock  Creek  or  your  equally 
precious  park  brook  at  the  place  where  every 
once  in  the  while  it  overflows  and  spoils  the 
scenery.  I  wonder  if  it  would  suffer  by  desig- 
nation as  a  Junior  Navy  Yard.  Considering 
the  crudeness  of  an  existing  boulder  dam,  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  pair  of  low  barriers, 
about  like  fords,  would  injure  the  appearance — 
and  think  of  the  possibilities  for  navigation 
and  manufacturing-plants.  I  recall  a  group 
of  boys  who  constructed  such  dams  across  a 
little  stream  and  dug  canals  with  locks  and 
made  mill-wheels  out  of  cigar  boxes  and  battle- 
ships out  of  everything.  Every  little  freshet 
would  wipe  the  slate  clear  for  another  effort 
— and  consider  the  value  of  the  experiments 
and  the  experience. 

Aside  from  a  few  squirrels  and  birds,  what 
do  the  parks  provide  of  special  interest  to 
children?  In  statuary,  practically  nothing.  Of 
local  interest,  there's  a  jumping  horse  in 
Lafayette  Park  and  one  sitting  down  at  Sheri- 
dan Circle.  I  have  never  seen  a  statue  of 
Santa  Claus  or  Robin  Hood  or  of  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy.  London  has  its  Peter  Pan.  Berlin 
has  its  Children's  Garden  with  the  statues  of 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  other  characters 
of  definite  interest.  Would  it  be  asking  too 
much  of  a  park  designer  to  produce  one  little 
Garden  of  Goblins?  There  are  quaint  little 
grotesques  just  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Pre- 
cedent? Why  years  and  years  ago,  one 
Matthew  Vassar  who  was  serious  enough  to 
found  a  college  could  unbend  sufficiently  to 
deck  his  garden  with  amusing  French  gro- 
tesques of  dandies  and  beggars  and  soldiers 
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and  the  like.  It  would  be  a  wonderful  accom- 
plishment both  for  the  children  and  the  public 
if  we  could  even  collect  in  one  place,  carefully 
screened,  all  the  cast  iron  dogs  and  deer  once 
so  popular  for  lawn  adornment  but  now  be- 
coming- so  rare  that,  like  shell  flowers  and 
Rogers  statuary,  they  bid  fair  to  again  become 
objects  d'art. 

Some  day  I  hope  to  do  a  Children's  Park. 
It  will  start  off  with  plenty  of  established  trees, 
with  the  shrubbery  thus  kept  up  in  the  air 
out  of  the  way.  Undergrowth  will  be  disposed 
so  as  to  follow  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  elbow-room,  plenty  of 
good,  plain  dirt  and  plenty  of  smooth  pave- 
ment, each  for  its  special  use.  There  will  be  a 
Mystic  Maze  and  a  Tunnel  and  a  Tower,  also 
an  unexpected  slide  and  a  secret  fountain,  in 
the  best  Italian  manner,  to  show  the  new  boys. 
And  the  statuary  will  be  strictly  appropriate. 
What  was  once  known  as  the  playground  will 
be  called  the  Circus.  It  will  be  enclosed  by 
a  low  wall-  with  a  long  seat  on  a  platform, 
like  a  hippodrome.  The  apparatus  will  be  quite 
spectacular  in  form  and  color.  There  will  be 
some  animal  with  an  infinite  capacity  for 
peanuts — not  a  camel.  Grown-ups  will  be  ad- 
mitted as  spectators.  I  anticipate  that  the 
Scout  organizations  will  be  in  charge. 


It  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  such  extremes 
immediately,  but  special  opportunities  are 
always  at  hand.  For  example,  we  have  in 
Georgetown  an  abandoned  reservoir  shaped 
like  a  beehive  and  open  at  the  top  like  the 
Pantheon.  The  ground  has  been  filled  around 
it  almost  to  the  top,  and  there  after  a  long 
climb  one  finds  a  river  view.  But  imagine 
that  reservoir  shell  opened  at  the  bottom  to 
the  street  level  and  at  the  top  with  barred 
windows  from  the  promenade.  It  might  be 
a  skating-rink;  it  would  be  a  wonderful  play 
palace  even  on  a  rainy  day.  And  the  echoes 
go  round  and  round,  never  reaching  the 
neighbors. 

No  two  cities  present  the  same  problems  or 
the  same  opportunities,  and  no  general  pre- 
scription can  be  given.  I  have  merely  tried 
to  raise  the  questions  with  you  for  your 
answer  in  your  own  case.  The  main  plea  is 
to  regard  the  playground  problem,  not  as  a 
solid  obstacle  to  be  camouflaged  by  the  arts 
of  landscape  design,  but  as  a  group  of  ele- 
ments to  be  studied  anew  for  their  possibilities 
as  individual  park  features. 


From  a  paper  read  before  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
American  Civic  Association  and  American  Institute  of 
Park   Executives,  at  Washington,  D.   C,   October  8,   1924. 


Landscaping,  Fencing  and  Surfacing  of  Playgrounds 


IN  developing  a  playground  the  element  of 
beauty  must  not  be  overlooked,  yet  as  much 
free  play  space  as  possible  must  be  preserved. 
Flower-beds  or  shrubbery  have  no  place  on  the 
playground  except  in  irregular  corners.  They 
take  up  too  much  valuable  space  and  require  an 
exorbitant  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  main- 
tenance. It  shrubs  are  desired  as  screens,  the 
fence  should  be  set  back,  and  the  shrubs  planted 
between  the  fence  and  the  sidewalk,  but  not  close 
enough  to  the  sidewalk  to  interfere  with  pedes- 
trian traffic.  Trees  should  be  planted  close  to  the 
border  of  the  playground,  or  near  the  apparatus 
to  afford  shade.  Trees  of  low  height  and  giving 
dense  shade  as  quickly  as  possible  should  be 
planted  in  preference  to  slow-growing  elms. 

All  playgrounds  should  be  fenced,  not  only 
because  fences  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
playground  and  the  abutting  property  as  well,  but 
because  it  is  a  safety  first  measure.  Children 
are  not  apt  to  run  heedlessly  off  the  playground 
and  under  the  wheels  of  traffic  if  there  is  a  fence 
around  the  playground.  Fences  also  reduce  the 
problem  of  landscaping,  as  flowering  vines, 
rambler  roses,  and  other  climbing  species  of 
plants  planted  along  the  fence  greatly  improve 
the  playground.  The  fence  should  be  five  to 
seven  feet  in  height,  barbed  at  the  top  to  prevent 
climbing.  The  fence  should  be  constructed  of 
two-inch  mesh,  chain  linked,  galvanized  after 
fabrication  steel  wire,  with  galvanized  steel  posts 
and  top  rail. 

Surfacing  is  a  big  problem.  It  is  difficult  to 
make    grass    grow    when    it    is   being    constantly 


trampled  down,  yet  a  bare  playground  is  un- 
attractive, and  the  dust  is  a  big  nuisance  to  the 
neighboring  housewife.  A  suitable  playground 
surface  must  be  porous  enough  for  drainage,  yet 
firm  enough  to  stand  up  under  constant  use  -when 
it  is  wet,  and  not  raise  a  dust  when  it  is  dry. 
Gravel,  cinders,  cement,  have  not  proved  satis- 
factory.    Asphalt  is  too  expensive  and  hot. 

Detroit  has  found  that  a  surfacing  of  lime- 
stone screenings  and  calcium  chloride  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  It  is  porous,  drains  easily,  can 
be  used  immediately  after  a  rain.  It  does  not 
develop  soft  spots.  It  is  soft  after  a  thaw  yet 
packs  down  readily  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground.  This  surfacing  has  a  foundation  of  four 
mches  of  hard  cinders,  wet  down  and  rolled  with 
a  steam  roller.  (Cinders  must  be  kept  wet  while 
rolhng.)  Next,  three  inches  of  limestone  screen- 
mgs  IS  applied.  This  also  is  wet  down  and  rolled 
to  a  true  grade  with  a  horse-drawn  roller.  Cal- 
cium chloride  is  applied  at  about  1%  pounds  per 
square  foot.  Then,  H-inch  of  a  sharp  torpedo 
sand  is  put  on.  The  calcium  chloride  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air.  and  forms  a  binder  coat 
with  the  sand  and  limestone  screenings  giving  a 
^'"°°!l^'.  white,   dustless  finish  to  the  playground 

Buildings,  especially  lavatories  and  storage 
space  are  absolute  essentials  to  a  playground 
The  design  of  such  buildings  should  be  equal  to 
or  better  than,  the  surrounding  architecture  The 
buildings  should  be  made  of  brick,  stone  or 
cement.  Wooden  buildings  should  never  be 
erected,  as  they  soon  become  an  eyesore  rather 
than  a  benefit,   showing  the  effects  of   wear  and 
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abuse,  which  unfortunately  the  American  public 
gives  to  its  public  buildings.  Wooden  buildings 
are  a  source  of  big  expense  in  maintaining.  Build- 
ings should  have  limited  plantings  of  shrubs 
around  them;   climbing  vines   are   preferred. 

Playground  apparatus  should  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  playground.  It  should 
be  made  of  galvanized  steel  pipe  guaranteed 
against  rust.  Rusty  apparatus  frames,  and 
usually  those  made  of  wood,  are  unsightly. 
Large   gym    frames,    or    "plumbers'    exhibits,"   as 


they  are  often  called,  are  not  recommended  unless 
located  upon  playgrounds  in  communities  which 
know  the  value  of  and  how  to  use  them — such  as 
the  Turnverein,  sokols  or  other  national  gym- 
nastic groups. 

— From  the  Report  of  the  Playground  and  Recreation 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Park  Executives, 
presented  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  9,  1924,  by 
C.  E.  Brewer,  Chairman,  Commissioner  of  Recreation, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  R.  Batehelor,  Playground  and  Recrea- 
t  on  Association  of  America;  V.  K..  Brown,  Superinten- 
dent  of   Recreation,    South   Parks,    Chicago,   111. 


A  City  Club's  Weekly  Luncheon  Programs 


THE  City  Club  of  Portland,  Ore.,  serves  a 
wide  assortment  of  information  with  its 
weekly  luncheons.  This  club,  whose  mem- 
bership comprises  about  a  thousand  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  the  city,  purposes  "to  inform 
its  members  and  the  community  in  public  matters 
and  to  arouse  them  to  a  realization  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship."  A  Portland  business  man, 
by  attending  these  luncheons  each  Friday  for  the 
past  year,  as  several  hundred  of  them  do,  is  now 
well  informed  on  a  large  range  of  the  issues  of 
the  day,  for  these  talks,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, are  made  by  experts  in  various  fields. 

The  City  Club  has  seven  sections :  city  plan- 
ning ;  government  organization  and  public  finance : 
education  and  recreation;  port  development  and 
public  utilities ;  public  health ;  public  safety  and 
defense;  and  social  welfare.  Most  of  the  lec- 
tures may  be  classified  in  one  of  these  fields. 

City  planning,  a  subject  of  appeal  to  any  civic 
organization,  provided  a  theme  for  several  meet- 
ings. The  Portland  City  Engineer  spoke  of  the 
need  of  a  city  plan.  The  city  Inspector  of 
Buildings  gave  a  timely  talk  on  traffic  control 
as  a  city  planning  problem,  this  at  a  time  when 
the  City  Council  was  endeavoring  to  improve 
upon  the  present  system  and  while  the  question 
was  one  of  interest  to  every  motorist  and  every 
pedestrian  in  the  city.  The  Superintendent  of 
Parks  summarized  Portland's  achievements  in 
parks  and  recreational  facilities.  Housing  prob- 
lems were  discussed  by  a  New  York  expert. 

The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  Portland 
has  resulted  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  schools 


to  the  point  of  decrease  in  efficiency.  In  view  of 
this  emergency,  the  school  board  wished  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  establishing  a  work-play- 
study  system  on  the  basis  of  the  Gary  plan.  Miss 
Alice  Barrows,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, who  spent  several  weeks  in  Portland  making 
a  survey  of  the  school  system,  reported  some  of 
her  findings,  and  William  Wirt,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  Gary,  Ind.,  gave  a  talk  on  the  mul- 
tiple use  of  school  buildings  through  the  work- 
play-study  plan. 

Features  of  government  organization  and  pub- 
lic finance  included  the  state  income  tax — perhaps 
the  most  discussed  subject  throughout  the  state — 
voting  machines,  farm  finance,  the  present  finan- 
cial situation,  and  the  business  outlook.  A  com- 
parison of  Portland's  harbor  with  that  of  other 
world  ports  was  made  at  one  meeting. 

The  fact  that  Portland,  especially  since  the 
opening  of  the  new  University  of  Oregon  Medical 
School,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  medical  center 
of  the  Northwest,  may  account  for  the  emphasis 
on  questions  of  public  health.  A  speaker  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  described  the 
success  of  the  present  endeavors  in  this  field. 
The  work  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  was 
presented  by  several  of  its  members,  who  attended 
one  session  in  a  body.  Pasteurized  milk,  foods 
and  resistance,  and  the  hoof  and  mouth  disease 
were  among  other  subjects  discussed.  The  City 
Qub  by  no  means  limits  its  program  to  matters 
of  local  or  even  of  national  interest,  but  has  also 
gathered  speakers  and  subjects  from  the  world 
at  large. 


Allentown  Realtors  Help   Save   Taxpayers'   Money 


THE   Allentown,    Pa.,    Realtors    through  their 
Municipal  Affairs  Committee  have  taken  the 
leadership  in  "getting  their  city  out  of  the 
mud,"  through   active  interest    in   a   local   paving 
project,   and    saved   the    taxpayers   a    considerable 
sum. 

During  the  spring  and  earlv  summer  the  city 
government  advertised  for  bids  for  paving,  but 
such  bids  as  were  received  were  at  prohibitive 
prices.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  permanent 
improvement  of  city  streets  was  paid  by  assess- 
ment of  the  abutting  property,  the  liens  being 
given  to  the  contractor  doing  the  paving.  Naturally, 
some  of  these  liens  were  hard  to  collect  and  in- 
volved court  proceedings.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  contractor  had  to  figure  interest  on  the 
money  tied  up  as  well  as  cost  of  collection,  making 
the  cost  of  the  improvement  very  high.  This 
year's  paving  program  was  quite  extensive,  in- 
volving the  paving  of  streets  in  sections  where 
many  very  desirable  new  houses  are  under  con- 


struction,   and    the   delay    threatened   to    seriously 
retard  the  city's   progress. 

The  Municipal  Affairs  Committee  studied  the 
situation  thoroughly,  consulted  with  the  Highway 
Department,  and  then  recommended  that  an  ordi- 
nance be  passed  authorizing  the  issuing  of  "con- 
struction bonds"  by  the  city  to  finance  this  work, 
the  city  to  collect  from  the  property  owners  dur- 
ingthe  ten-year  period  as  provided  by  law.  An 
ordinance  thus  dealing  with  the  situation  was 
passed  on  first  reading  on  Monday.  July  2t,  1924. 
and  finally  adopted ;  bids  were  advertised  for.  and 
three  reliable  bidders  submitted  bids.  When  the 
bids  were  opened,  on  August  30.  1924,  it  was 
found  that  the  saving  to  the  property  owners  will 
morethan  cover  the  carrying  cost  of  the  bonds. 

This  program,  with  its  large  saving  of  the  tax- 
pavers'   money,   was   worked   out,   advocated,   and 
passed  solelv_  through  the  activity  of  the  Allentown 
Board,  working  in  harmony  with  City  Council. 
— National  Real  Estate  Journal. 
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NIGHT  VIEW   OF  BIATWOOD   INSTALLATION,    SHOWING  DISTRIBUTION   OF  LIGHTS 

The  Maywood,  Illinois,  Street-Lighting 

System 

Complete  Installation  of  1,784  Lamps  Made  at  Cost  of  $270  per  Lamp 

By  F.  Woodmansee 

Woodmansee-Davidson  Engineering  Company,  Consulting  Engineers,  Chicago 


IN  Mayweed,  a  suburb  ef  Chicago  with  a 
population  ef  12,000,  there  was  installed  a 

year  age  one  of  the  mest  complete  resi- 
dential street-lighting  systems  in  the  United 
States.  It  involved  the  erection  of  1,784  posts 
for  incandescent  lamps.  The  outstanding  fea- 
tures ef  this  series  type  of  street-lighting  in- 
stallation are  (i)  the  compact  design  of  the 
substation,  (2)  the  completeness  ef  the  un- 
derground duct  system,  and  (3)  the  use  of 
individual  disconnecting  series  transformers 
mounted  in  the  base  of  the  pole  itself. 

Although  only  12  circuits  are  now  in  use, 


totaling  360  kw.,  the  substation  has  ample 
capacity  to  allow  the  lighting  load  to  expand 
to  800  kw.  The  main  thought  behind  the 
design  of  the  entire  lighting  installation  was 
to  insure  complete  harmony  with  the  build- 
ings and  surroundings  in  this  high-grade  resi- 
dential suburb.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Mayweed  desired  an  installation  which  would 
require  minimum  maintenance  expense,  be- 
cause such  charges  are  paid  from  the  general 
expense  fund,  while  the  initial  cost  could  be 
paid  by  a  special  assessment.  Therefore,  the 
trustees  thought  it  advisable  to  install  a  sys- 
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tern  which,  while  more  expensive  at  the  start, 
would  be  economical  to  maintain.  For  this 
reason  an  expensive  underground  duct  system* 
was  installed,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  total 
cost  of  $7,290  per  mile  of  street  lighted. 

A  spacing  distance  of  165  feet,  using  a  stag- 
gered system,  was  chosen  in  the  main  resi- 
dential section  in  order  to  provide  sufficient 
light  for  automobile  traffic.  For  the  busines? 
district  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  much  higher  distribution 
of  light.  Accordingly,  the  lamps 
were  placed  about  65  feet  apart. 
These  circuits  were  made  as 
short  and  direct  as  possible. 

Energy  is  obtained  from  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 
which  brings  a  12,000-volt  un- 
derground line  into  the  36-kw. 
substation  at  Sixth  Avenue  and 
St.  Charles  Road,  Maywood. 
Here,  in  a  space  of  45  x  19^^ 
feet,  is  contained  all  of  the  out- 
door control-switching  equip- 
ment that  is  used  in  serving  the 
lighting  and  pumping  plants  of 
the  Maywood  district.  In  build- 
ing the  substation  it  was  felt 
that  to  insure  compactness  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  an 
auxiliary  bus,  special  construc- 
tion was  best.  Two-inch  gal- 
vanized iron  pipe  furnishes  the 
supports  of  the  substation.  The 
top  of  the  station  proper  con- 
tains the  three  phases  and  a 
ring  bus,  the  neutral.  From 
these  buses  the  circuits  drop 
down  through  30-ampere  fuses 
to  the  voltage  regulators.  All 
the  main  buses  and  taps  from 
the  buses  to  the  fuses  and  oil 
switchers  are  made  of  J^-inch 
copper  tubing,  while  the  taps 
from  the  fuses  to  the  regulators 
and  from  the  oil  switches  to 
the  cable  end  bells  are  made  of  No.  i  solid 
copper  wire.  The  bus-bar  supports  are  rated 
at  7,500  volts.  Available  space  is  afforded 
for  future  extensions  of  this  substation, 
should  additional  lighting  circuits  be  neces- 
sary. With  the  substation  mounted  directly 
over  the  6- foot  wide  '  duct,  the  circuits 
run  from  the  regulators  through  the  discon- 
necting switches  directly  into  the  cable  duct 
sunk  in  the  ground  below  the  concrete  piers. 
From  here  the  circuits  go  to  the  outgoing 
feeders.  By  having  regulators  on  both  the 
other    faces    of    this    rectangular    substation. 


THE  HARP  FIXTTJRE  WAS 
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much  less  space  was  required  than  if  they 
were  mounted  all  in  a  single  straight  line.  The 
main  buses  are  energized  from  the  incoming 
line,  by  bringing  the  latter  up  from  the  6-foot 
wide  duct  through  4-inch  bituminized-fiber 
conduit  to  the  200-ampere,  4,000-volt  oil 
switches  and  then  on  up  to  the  main  buses 
on  top  of  the  substation.  Since  the  incoming 
circuits  also  feed  the  pumping  load  of  May- 
wood,  the  200-ampere,  4,000- 
volt  oil  switches  on  top  of  the 
substation  are  also  employed  as 
bus-sectionalizing  switches. 

Although  the  substation  is 
very  compactly  built,  a  space 
interval  of  18  inches  is  kept  be- 
tween the  buses  for  safety.  All 
the  oil  switches  mounted  in  this 
substation  are  operated  as  a 
unit  from  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  180-degree  mechanism. 
While  all  this  equipment  is  in- 
stalled out  of  doors,  provision 
is  made  for  the  installation  of 
recording  instruments  within 
the  main  pumping-station.  Both 
the  current  and  the  potential 
transformers  are  mounted  be- 
low the  main  top  buses.  The 
circuits  for  these  recording  in- 
struments run  through  three  i- 
inch  iron  conduits  into  the  sta- 
tion. Because  of  the  fact  that 
this  installation  was  built  in  the 
street  over  an  old  sidewalk,  it 
was  necessary  only  to  construct 
a  concrete  base  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  foundation.  Con- 
tinuity of  transformer  service 
is  guarded  by  the  installation  of 
a  duplicate  set  of  transformers. 
The  method  of  numbering  the 
circuits  on  one  side  as  odd  and 
even  was  followed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ready  identification  of 
circuits. 


The  Conduit  System 

The  reasons  for  the  choice  of  an  under- 
i^round  duct  system,  besides  those  mentioned 
above,  were  several.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fiber  ducts  laid  in  concrete  would  prevent 
electrolysis,  an  evil  commonly  encountered 
with  the  use  of  a  parkway  cable.  Again,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  cutting  the  cable  dur- 
ing trench  excavation  work  for  tapping  water- 
or  gas-mains  in  the  street.  Another  factor 
was  that  a  burned-out  cable  in  a  duct  system 
can   be  very   readily   removed   and   replaced, 
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whereas  a  parkway  cable  failure 
is  difficult  to  locate,  and  would 
have  to  be  dug  up  completely  in 
order  to  be  replaced.  All  these 
ducts  were  installed  so  that  their 
tops  were  approximately  16  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to 
avoid  any  danger  from  the  cables 
freezing.  The  entire  conduit  sys- 
tem was  constructed  of  fiber  ducts 
with  /4-inch  walls. 

The  duct  lines  were  designed  for 
various  types  of  handholes  and 
manholes,  each  built  to  fill  a  special 
need  for  its  own  type  of  post  foun- 
dation. All  of  these  manholes  and 
handholes  are  at  the  elevation  of 
the  sidewalk.  Where  there  is  no 
sidewalk  they  were  placed  about 
6  inches  above  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground  to  provide  for  the 
time  when  sidewalks  should  be 
laid.  They  were  installed  in  this 
manner  to  prevent  surface  water 
from  running  into  the  duct  lines.  All  the  duct 
lines  drain  into  manholes  at  street  intersec- 
tions, where  sewer  connections  are  made. 

The  trenches  were  dug  by  hand,  and  the 
entire  system  was  installed  in  the  parkways  3 
feet  from  the  sidewalk  in  order  to  obviate 
much  digging  up  of  the  pavement.  Six 
months'  time  sufficed  for  the  entire  job,  and 
there  was  no  blocking  of  traffic,  owing  to  the 
care  taken  to  dig  close  to  the  sidewalk.  These 
duct  lines  were  planned  and  laid  out  as  straight 
as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  primary  circuit  mileage.  All  indirect  runs 
to  lamps  in  odd  locations  were  made  on  the 
secondary  sides.  The  concrete  used  in  the 
duct  lines  consisted  of  one  part  cement,  three 
parts  sand,  and  five  parts  crushed  stone.  The 
stone  used  in  this  concrete  was  crushed  lime- 
stone, and  was  large  enough  to  pass  through 
a  screen  having  ^-inch  round  holes.  Each 
section  of  concrete  was  poured  alternately  as 
each  layer  of  fiber  duct  was  placed.  After 
all  the  concrete  lines  had  been  laid,  the  con- 
tractor was  required  to  let  them  set  for  24 
hours  before  the  earth  was  replaced.  To  in- 
sure care,  the  constructor  was  held  responsible 
for  damages  to  the  sidewalk  or  pavement.  The 
entire  cost  of  laying  the  circuit  system  was 
$153,441.44.  This  brought  the  cost  of  a  mile 
of  circuit  up  to  $2,575.24. 

The  main  feeder  cable  from  the  manhole  at 
First  Avenue  and  Roosevelt  Road,  which 
brought  the  energy  to  the  substation,  was 
three-conductor  No.  O,  B  &  S.,  rated  at  12,000 
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volts.  This  cable  has  a  7/32-inch  paper  in- 
sulation over  each  conductor  and  6/32-inch 
paper  over  both  of  them.  The  lead  covering 
is  9/64-inches  thick.  While  the  primary 
operating  lighting  voltage  is  4,000,  both  the 
primary  and  secondary  conductors  are  of  the 
same  size — No.  6,  B.  &  S.  copper  wire.  The 
difference,  however,  lies  in  the  thickness  of  in- 
sulation. In  order  to  obtain  some  factor  of 
safety,  5,000  volts  was  the  tension  chosen  for 
this  cable.  The  primary  circuit  has  6/32-inch 
insulation  with  30  per  cent  Para  rubber  and 
tape  insulation  with  a  5/64-inch  protective  lead 
covering.  The  secondary  conductors  from  the 
transformers,  running  up  through  the  middle 
of  the  pole  to  the  lamps,  are  single-conductor, 
No.  6,  B.  &  S.  solid  wire  with  i/16-inch  30 
per  cent  Para  rubber-tape  insulation  covered 
with  i/i  6-inch  lead  covering.  All  the  cables 
were  required  to  withstand  the  factory  test 
of  two  and  one-half  times  the  operating  volt- 
age between  the  conductor  and  the  lead  for 
a  period  of  five  minutes.  After  the  cables 
were  installed,  they  were  tested  to  a  value  of 
twice  the  working  voltage  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  lead  for  a  period  of  five 
minutes,  operatin^^-  at  a  normal  frequency  of 
60  cycles. 

No  difficulty  was  encountered  in  the  joining 
of  these  cables,  as  the  standard  methods  nor- 
mally employed  by  electrical  utilities  on  such 
low-voltage  installations  were  employed.  How- 
ever, care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  petrolatum  was  high  enough  when 
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pouring,  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of 
air  spaces  in  the  joints. 

This  installation  is  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
clude a  large  number  of  transformers  of  the 
individual  disconnecting  type  mounted  in  the 
base  of  the  lamps  themselves.  These  were 
furnished  by  the  Kuhlman  Electric  Company 
of  Bay  City,  Mich.  They  were  chosen  to  per- 
mit ease  in  disconnecting  the  lamp  from  a 
primary  circuit.  Should  there  be  trouble  with 
a  transformer  or  a  test  be  desfred,  the  primary 
connection  plug  can  be  pulled  out  and  rein- 
serted in  a  sleeve,  and  the  main  circuit  will 
go  on  functioning.  Three  minutes  will  suffice 
for  this.  This  connection  plug  and  socket  are 
self-centering,  so  that  a  perfect  connection  is 


always  obtained.  Because  of  the  connecting 
sleeve,  the  transformer  is  always  water-tight, 
thereby  allowing  the  transformer  to  operate 
in  the  base  of  a  post  or  when  buried  without 
any  protection  in  the  ground.  This  joint  also 
obviates  the  need  of  wiping  cable  connections 
and  of  obtaining  competent  cable  splicers  to 
do  this  work.  The  lead  cable  is  soldered  to 
this  connector,  which  can  be  handled  by  ordi- 
nary electricians.  These  transformers,  to- 
gether with  the  disconnecting  sleeves,  have 
withstood  all  water-submerged  tests  at  10,000 
volts.  By  placing  them  in  the  base  of  the 
pole  itself  wherever  possible,  installation  costs 
have  been  materially  lowered  as  compared  with 
apparatus  requiring  a  complete  underground 
manhole  for  each  lamp.  The 
transformers  are  of  the  standard 
6.6-ampere,  constant-series  type, 
having  a  single  conductor  of 
No.  6,  B.  &  S.  rubber-insulated 
lead-covered  cable.  The  primary 
circuit  runs  directly  to  the  250- 
c.p.  tungsten  lamp  up  through 
the  center  of  the  pole.  The  core 
and  coils  of  the  street  trans- 
former are  installed  in  a 
welded  galvanized-iron  case 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
water-proof.  The  transformers 
were  rated  to  withstand  20,000 
volts,  60  cycles,  for  one  minute 
between  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary windings.  They  have  an 
operating  efficiency  under  nor- 
mal conditions  of  92  per  cent 
with  a  power  factor  of  98  per 
cent. 


SOLDEBINO  LEADS  IN  TBANSFOBMEBS 


Acknowledgment. — Abstracted  by  per- 
mission from  the  August  9,  1924,  issue 
of  the  Electrical  World. 


Chicago  Plans  an  Underground  Garage 


IF  plans   under   consideration  by  the  Board  of 
South  Park  Commissioners  take  shape,  traffic 
conditions  in  Chicago  will  be  alleviated  within 
a  reasonable  length  of  time.  ^ 

Several  months  ago  the  Chicago  Board  of  Com- 
merce presented  a  plan  for  an  underground  garage 
in  Grant  Park  It  was  this  plan  which  was  O.  K'd. 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  provided  the 
legal,  financial,  and  engineering  details  could  be 
worked  out  successfully.  Subcommittees  of  the 
Association's  Street  Traffic  Committee  are  pre- 
paring definite  plans  touching  these  details. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  were^  representa- 
tives of  State  Street  merchants  in  addition  to  men 
from  the  Association  of  Commerce.  Pedestrians 
take  -their  lives  in  their  hands  when  they  cross  a 
street  in  Chicago,  and  if  they  come  to  the  Loop 
in  their  own  motor  cars  there  is  not  sufficient  space 
at  a  convenient  distance  for  Loop  shopping  in 


which  to  park  them.     The  situation  is  becoming 
acute. 

The  present  plan  incorporates  the  building  of 
a  series  of  underground  units  for  housing  cars. 
Each  unit  is  expected  to  care  for  306  cars.  E^ch 
section  of  the  unit,  25  x  60  feet,  will  store  6  cars. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  construc- 
tion will  amount  to  $1,500  per  car.  If  the  struc- 
ture at  present  under  consideration  is  erected, 
there  will  be  a  one-story  building  whose  top  will 
be  from  3  to  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Inclined  roadways  connecting  with  street 
intersections  would  be  made  for  the  coming  of 
motors  from  ground  level  to  the  underground 
garage.  _  The  unit  system  is  looked  upon  with 
favor,  since  it  permits  the  work  to  go  on  as  con- 
ditions make  additional  space  necessary.  By  build- 
ing as  space  is  needed,  no  uselessly  large  expendi- 
ture is  called  for. 
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Motorization  for  Street  Cleaning  and 
Refuse  Removal  in  Chicago 

By  William  J.  Calligan 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  need  for  motorization 
of  the  equipment  of  the 
Bureau  of  Streets  of  Chi- 
cago in  street  cleaning  and  ref- 
use removal  will  be  understood 
more  readily  if  the  city's  size 
and  mileage  are  fully  realized. 
Chicago  has  a  population  of 
over  2,900,000;  an  area  of  200 
square  miles,  20  miles  in  length, 
10  miles  in  width.  It  has  2,300 
miles  of.  paved  streets,  1,050  of 
unimproved ;  450  miles  of  paved 
alleys,  1,350  of  unimproved;  a 
total  of  5,150  miles  of  streets 
and  alleys.  It  has  1,350  miles 
of  street  railways,  with  a  daily 
passenger  traffic  of  over  3,050,- 
000. 

In  common  with  that  of  other  cities,  Chi- 
cago's street-cleaning  problem  has  greatly 
changed  during  the  past  24  years.  In  191 1 
the  city's  License  Bureau  showed  73,226  horses 
and  13,944  motor  vehicles,  as  against  26,321 
horses  and  296,441  motor  vehicles  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a  prob- 
lem of  the  removal  of  heavy  dirt  as  of  an  op- 
portunity for  cleaning  the  streets  at  all.  Much 
time  and  intense  study  are  given  to  the  regula- 
tion of  automobile  traffic.  Stringent  ordinances 
and  laws  are  passed  in  an  attempt  to  safe- 
guard human  life,  facilitate  travel,  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  business  public. 

As  automobile  traffic  increases,  street  clean- 
ing in  like  ratio  becomes  more  difficult  and  in- 
creasingly greater  in  cost.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  street  dirt  on  the  pavement  finds  its 
way  to  the  gutters  within  a  few  hours.  The 
demand  for  clean  streets  and  the  removal  of 
snow  constantly  grows  more  insistent,  but  with 
all  the  thought  and  care  given  to  traffic  regu- 
lation-  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  street  cleaning.  If  t\his 
branch  of  service  is  to  continue  to  function, 
regulations  must  be  made  to  furnish  it  with 
the  opportunity. 

The  motorization  here  presented  includes 
flushers  and  sweepers,  truck-tractors,  trailers 
and  crawler-tractors,  snow-plows  and  loaders. 


SOUTH  BEND  TliUSHER  UNIT  USED  IN   CHICAGO 


Flushers 

Flushers  are  used  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  cleaning  forces  by  washing  the  dust  and 
fine  dirt  from  the  pavements.  The  down-town 
or  "Loop"  streets  and  those  of  the  congested 
districts  are  flushed  nightly.  The  main  thor- 
oughfares, business  and  traffic  residential 
streets  are  flushed  tri-weekly,  others  less  fre- 
quently. 

The  city  has  twenty-eight  5-ton  flushers  of 
1,500  gallons  capacity;  twenty  Super  trucks 
with  South  Bend  double  units,  ten  bought  in 
1922  at  $7,500  each,  and  ten  in  1923  at  $6,955 
each ;  seven  Mack  trucks  equipped  with  Hvass 
single  flushing  units,  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000  each;  and  one  Packard  with  South 
Bend  double  unit,  $7,580.  The  life  of  the 
flusher  is  estimated  at  100,000  miles,  and  is 
discounted  from  year  to  year  on  a  basis  of 
mileage  traveled. 

Twenty-six  of  the  flushers  are  operated  in 
double  shifts  of  8  hours  each,  between  12:30 
P.  M.  and  6 :30  A.  M.  The  remaining  two  are 
held  in  reserve  to  replace  any  that  may  be 
temporarily  out  of  commission.  Fifty-two 
crews  of  chauflfeur  and  helper  each  are  re- 
quired to  man  the  twenty-six  flushers  in  daily 
use.  Chaufifeurs  receive  $7.50  per  8-hour  shift, 
helpers  $6.  These  twenty-six  flushers  travel 
1,104  lineal  miles  and  flush  11,925,296  square 
yards  daily. 
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The  Mack  single  unit  averages  i8  lineal  miles 
per  shift,  consuming  2  quarts  of  oil  at  12  cents 
per  quart  and  12  gallons  of  gasoline  at  15^ 
cents  per  gallon,  making  a  cost  of  $2.07  for 
oil  and  gasoline.  The  Packard  and  Super 
double  unit  average  22  lineal  miles  per  shift, 
consuming  2  quarts  of  oil  at  12  cents  per 
quart  and  15  gallons  of  gasoline  at  15^4  cents 
per  gallon,  making  a  cost  of  $2.53  for  oil  and 
gasoline.  All  models  operate  with  40  pounds 
pressure  on  the  stream.  For  the  year  1923  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  Mack  single  unit,  in- 
cluding oil,  gasoline,  grease,  shop,  labor,  parts, 
tires,  depreciation,  chauffeurs  and  helpers, 
averaged  $1.17  per  lineal  mile;  that  of  the 
Packard  and  Super  double  unit,  88  cents  per 
lineal. mile.  The  cost  per  1,000  square  yards 
was  8  2/5  cents. 

It  has  been  ascertained  through  observa- 
tion and  accurately  kept  records  that  the 
double  unit  not  only  gives  better  results  in 
operation  because  of  ability  to  control  the 
stream  regardless  of  the  speed  of  the  truck, 
but  is  to  be  preferred  because  of  its  economy. 
.  The  double  unit  flushes,  on  an  average,  4  more 
lineal  miles  of  pavement  to  a  shift  than  the 
single,  with  only  3  more  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  using  30  tanks  of  water,  as  against  28 
with  the. single.  The  single  unit  runs  on  sec- 
ond speed  when  flushing;  the  double  unit  on 
high  speed. 

On  car-line  streets  of  50-foot  width  or  less, 
one  trip  is  on  each  half  of  the  street.  On  the 
first,  which  includes  the  center  between  the 
innermost  car  tracks,  three  nozzles  are  used 
on  the  single-unit  type  and  two  on  that  of  the 
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double.  On  the  return  trip  two  nozzles  are 
used  on  both  models.  On  residential  streets 
the  full  width  of  the  pavement  is  flushed  in 
one  operation. 

On  the  flushers  of  the  single  unit  the  four 
nozzles  are  trained  to  the  right  of  the  direc- 
tion traveled,  good  results  not  being  obtained 
otherwise.  The  nozzles  on  the  double  uni\^ 
are  arranged  to  flush  on  either  side  of  the 
street  or  both  sides  in  one  operation. 

If  the  present  plan  is  carried  out,  twenty- 
two  flushers  will  be  added  during  the  coming 
two  years,  making  fifty  in  all.  This  number 
will  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the  city's  needs 
in  this  respect. 

Sweepers 

Chicago  has  eleven  Elgin  motor  sweepers. 
Ten  are  used  daily  and  one  is  kept  in  reserve 
for  emergency.  They  are  used  for  the  most 
part  in  the  outlying  wards,  where  they  are  less 
liable  to  be  handicapped  by  the  parking  of 
automobiles.  The  niachines  spray,  clean  the 
gutter,  sweep  the  street,  and  pick  up  the  dirt 
in  a  single  operation.  They  average  5  hopper 
loads  of  dirt  of  2^  cubic  yards  each,  consum- 
ing 10  gallons  of  gasoline  and  2  quarts  of  oil 
in  an  8-hour  shift.  The  machine  has  a  speed 
of  6  miles  per  hour.  The  rotary  broom  has  two 
speeds.  For  heavy  work  the  machine  is  oper- 
ated in  second  speed  and  the  broom  in  fast 
with  a  maximum  flow  of  water.  For  light 
sweeping  the  machine  is  operated  in  high 
speed  and  the  broom  in  slow. 

Due  to  our  immigration  laws,  which  restrict 
the  class  of  labor  that  sought  and  was  adapted 
for  this  service,  there  has  re- 
sulted a  growing  scarcity  of 
good,  available  men  and  a 
greatly  increased  rate  of  wage. 
Realizing,  therefore,  that  cities 
would  be  forced  to  seek  other 
and  more  efficient  methods, 
Chicago  has  adopted  mechanical 
equipment  for  street  cleaning. 


Tractors   and  Trailers 

The  motorization  of  Chi- 
cago's refuse  collection  equip- 
ment was  begun  in  1922.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  years,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  city's  method 
of  collection  in  dilapidated  wag- 
ons, the  excessive  cost  of  ref- 
use removal  by  hired  trucks, 
the  increasing  length  of  haul  to 
dumps,  and  the  advancing  cost 
of  operation  led  the  City  Coun- 
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cil  and  Street  Bureau  officials 
to  seek  an  improved  system. 
They  investigated  the  use  of 
the  tractor  and  trailer  system 
in  other  cities  and  were  con- 
vinced that  this  would  give 
satisfactory  service  at  less 
expense.  They  therefore 
made  appropriation  for  par- 
tial installation  of  this  sys- 
tem. As  these  vehicles  were 
for  an  entirely  different  ac- 
tivity from  that  of  those  pre- 
viously used,  the  Council  de- 
parted from  its  established 
policy  of  standardization  and 
authorized  the  purchase  of 
one  5-ton  truck  from  each  of 
the  following  companies : 

Kelly   Springfield    Motor   Truck    Company $4,414.60 

Illinois   Auto   Truck    Company    (Super) 4,800.00 

Packard   Truck    Company 4,836.70 

International    Harvester    Company 5,092.00 

Garford   Motor  Truck   Company 5,307.00 

The   White   Company 5,768.39 

The  H.  Paulman  &  Company   (Pierce  Arrow)  5,913.83 

International   Motor   Company    (Mack) 6,224.73 

$42,357.25 

In  this  way  the  city  would  be  afforded 
opportunity  for  experimenting  and  deciding 
which  tractor-truck  was  adapted  to  its  needs. 

Likewise,  in  the  selection  of  trailers  sev- 
eral types  were  chosen,  as  follows : 

6  Detroit  (knuckle  type)  reversible  trailers  @ 

$1,549.00   each    $9,294.00 

12  Troy  (knuckle  type)  reversible  trailers  @ 

$1,745.00   each   20,940.00 

21  Highway  (knuckle  type)  reversible  trailers 

@     $1,595.00    each 33,495.00 

6  Trailmobile  (knuckle  type)  reversible  trail- 
ers  3    @    $1,238;   3    @    $1,438 8,028.00 

18  Warner  (wagon  type)  non-reversible  trail- 
ers   @    $1,617.50   each 29,115.00 

6  Automotive  (wagon  type)  non-reversible 
'trailers    @    $1,450.00    each 8,700.00 

12  Hvass  (wagon  type)  non-reversible  trailers 

@   $1,725.00  each 20,700.00 

$130,272.00 

Since  the  installation  of  the  trial  trailers 
purchased  during  the  summer  of  1922,  fore- 
men of  the  dumps,  superintendents  of  collec- 
tion and  equipment,  engineers  and  officials  of 
the  Bureau,  have  made  careful  investigation 
of  their  operation  and  efficiency  as  contrasted 
with  the  old  method  of  team  and  motor-truck 
haul.  Reports  from  all  are  favorable  to  the 
tractor  and  trailer  system.  Their  investiga- 
tions have  convinced  them  that  two  types  of 
trailers  are  adapted  to  Chicago's  needs, 
namely,  Highway  Trailer  Company's  and 
Albright  &  Company's  Warner,  sth-wheel, 
non-reversible,  4-yard  water-level.  These 
trailers  travel  straight  in  train,  are  sufficiently 
light,  yet  strong  and  durable  in  collection  of 
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refuse  in  unpaved  ^ley^,,  §tana  ttie  severe  test 
of  soft,  wet  dumps',  9.nd  seldom  need  repair. 
In  accord  with  this  finding,  80  of  the  Highway 
at  $1,595  each  and  79  of  the  Warner  at  $i,S35 
each  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $248,865. 

As  no  appropriation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tractor  trucks  and  the  city  was  hir- 
ing trucks  at  the  rate  of  $32.50  per  day,  the 
International  Motor  Company  proposed  fur- 
nishing them  on  a  rental  plan,  and  stated  when 
an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  price  of  the  truck 
had  been  paid,  the  equipment  would  become 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

This  plan  was  accepted  and  25  Mack  trucks 
were  placed  in  service  in  August,  1924,  to  be 
paid  for  on  the  deferred  payment  plan  of 
$400  per  month  for  each  truck,  payments  to 
be  continued  until  $6,100  per  truck  is  reached. 
A  contract  for  25  additional  trucks  was  re- 
cently given  to  the  White  Company,  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder. 

The  initial  installation  of  the  tractor  and 
trailer  system  was  made  in  six  of  the  fifty 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  one  on 
the  south  side,  two  on  the  west,  and  three  on 
the  north.  Four  of  the  wards  were  selected 
because  their  respective  ash  and  refuse  teams 
were  able  to  make  but  one  load  a  day,  the 
dumps  available  for  disposal  being  from  8 
to  9  miles  distant.  This  made  the  cost  of  col- 
lection almost  prohibitive.  In  the  case  of  two 
wards  chosen  for  experimental  purposes  on 
short  hauls,  the  distances  to  their  respective 
dumps  were  3  and  5  miles. 

There  are  in  the  six  wards,  eight  tractors 
and  trailer  units,  one  tractor  and  three  trail- 
ers in  active  operation,  forming  a  unit  or  train. 
To  each  unit  there  are  three,  and  in  certain 
wards  six,  trailers  in  reserve  in  order  that  col- 
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lection  may  not  be  interrupted  while  tractor 
and  train  are  in  transition. 

The  tractor-trailer  trains  make  from  five 
to  six  trips  daily  on  the  3-mile  haul,  four  trips 
on  the  5-mile,  and  three  on  the  8-  or  9-mile 
haul,  traveling  in  the  last  instance  a  total 
mileage  of  from  48  to  54  miles  daily.  The 
tractor  picks  up  the  trailers  from  their  collec- 
tion districts  or  from  a  central  point  to  which 
the  trailers  have  been  brought  for  that  pur- 
pose. Where  conditions  permit,  the  tractor 
hauls  the  trailers  into  the  dump,  but  where  this 
is  impossible,  by  reason  of  a  bog-like  condi- 
tion, Caterpillars  bring  them  in.  The  trac- 
tors are  manned  by  a  chauffeur  and  a  conduc- 
tor or  helper.  The  trailers  are  horse-drawn, 
manned  by  a  driver  and  a  helper  and  oper- 
ated in  specific  districts.  Three  to  five  loads 
are  collected  daily.  The  trailers  have  a  water- 
level  capacity  of  4^  cubic  yards.  The  loads 
are  heaped  and  receive  a  credit  of  6  cubic 
yards  at  the  dump.  The  engineers  state  that 
they  carry  more  nearly  7  than  6  cubic  yards. 

While  a  statement  showing  standardized 
cost  of  operation,  maintenance  and  repairs  can- 
not yet  be  made,  it  can  be  reliably  stated  that 
the  unit  cost  of  collection  and  disposal  is  mate- 
rially lower  than  by  any  other  method  em- 
ployed to  date  in  Chicago. 

Based  upon  the  test  of  the  past  year  with  8 
tractors  and  81  trailers,  the  city  officials  and 
engineers  estimate  that  142  tractors  and  1,020 
trailers  are  needed  to  cover  the  area  within 
the  city  limits.  The  cost  of  these  vehicles  is 
placed  at  $2,342,000.  Supplementing  them,  the 
city  would  still  employ  452  teams  to  collect 
from  the  unimproved  alleys  of  the  city.  With 
that  equipment,  it  is  estimated  that  a  large  sav- 
ing would  be  effected.  As  previously  stated, 
the  city  is  purchasing  25  tractors  and  159 
trailers,  and  it  is  desired  to  install  the  com- 
plete service. 

Last  year  the  collection  of  ashes  and  refuse 
cost  $2,570,190  and  the  hauling  of  garbage 
$638,123— a  total  of  $3,208,313..  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  same  service  in  quantity,  but 
considerably  better  in  character,  could  have 
been  rendered  by  the  tractors  and  trailers  for 
$2,490,810,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  $717,- 
503.  From  this  estimated  annual  saving  of 
$717,503  alone,  all  the  tractors  and  trailers 
required  could  be  paid  for  in  about  three  years. 

Crawler  Tractors 

The  use  of  the  crawler  tractors  on  the  city 
dumps  began  in  an  experimental  way.  An 
appliance  unique  to  Chicago,  termed  a  "bull- 
dozer," had  been  used  in  pushing  ashes  and 


refuse  over  the  edge  of  the  abandoned  stone 
quarries  and  reclaiming  land  along  the  lake 
front.  The  appliance  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
road  scraper  projected  at  the  end  of  a  long 
pole  and  balanced  on  a  two-wheel  axle.  A 
team  was  hooked  to  the  whippletree  and  when 
driven  pushed  the  refuse  in  front  of  the  scraper 
into  the  fill. 

The  crawler  tractors  were  tried  in  place  of 
the  horses;  first,  a  25^-ton  tractor,  then  a  5- 
ton  and  later  a  lo-ton  machine.  It  was  found 
to  be  necessary  frequently  to  pull  mired  loaded 
trucks  out  of  the  mud,  requiring  additional 
reserve  power.  The  lo-ton  crawler  tractor 
was  found  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  was 
adopted  as  standard.  The  crawler  tractors 
are  also  used  in  pulling  trailer  trains  into 
dumps  when  roadways  are  soft  and  wet.  The 
city  now  has  one  2^-ton  Cleveland,  five  5-ton 
and  three  lo-ton  Holt  Caterpillar  tractors.  The 
1 0-ton  Caterpillar  tractors  consume  23  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  and  4  quarts  of  oil  each  in  an 
8-hour  shift. 

Snow  Removal 

The  territory  covered  in  snow  removal  com- 
prises the  congested  down-town  business  re- 
gion or  "Loop";  the  wholesale,  warehouse, 
market  and  commission  house  districts;  the 
railway  terminals;  and  the  main  arteries  and 
car-line  streets  leading  to  the  "Loop."  It  in- 
cludes also  the  principal  streets  of  practically 
all  the  business  centers  of  the  fifty  wards  into 
which  the  city  is  divided.  Along  the  street 
railways  of  the  city  where  the  snow  is  not 
cleared  from  the  pavements,  it  is  removed  to 
the  extent  of  50  feet  where  passengers  get  on 
and  off,  and  from  the  entire  intersection  at 
prominent  transfer  points.  Attention  is  also 
given  to  the  removal  of  snow  from  in  front 
of  churches,  schools  and  buildings  generally 
where  persons  gather  in  large  numbers.  News- 
papers are  scanned  for  burial  notices  so  that 
snow  may  be  removed  from  places  where 
funerals  will  take  place. 

Since  the  winter  of  1918,  which  in  snowfall 
and  severity  broke  all  records  for  the  Chicago 
region  during  the  existence  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  the  fall  of  snow  has  been  greatly  be- 
low normal.  The  depth  of  fall  for  the  winter 
of  1923-24  was  26.9  inches. 

The  mechanical  equipment  used  in  snow  re- 
moval comprises  plows,  trucks  and  loaders. 
The  snow  is  disposed  of  along  the  river  front, 
in  large  sewers  and  vacant  lots. 

The  Bureau  of  Streets  has  25  snow-plows 
of  the  Champion  and  Baker  makes.  These  are 
attached  to  the   front  of   its   street  flushers. 
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They  are  started  when  the 
snow  has  reached  a  depth  of 
about  i^  inches  and  are  oper- 
ated continuously  thereafter 
until  the  streets  included  in  the 
schedule  are  cleared.  This 
places  the  snow  in  windrows 
ready  for  removal  during  and 
after  the  cessation  of  the  storm. 
On  many  through-streets  the 
environment  of  which  does  not 
require  the  removal  of  the 
snow,  the  plows  clear  the  pave- 
ments for  traffic.  They  are  op- 
erated in  batteries  of  two  and 
travel  at  two  speeds,  from  4  to 
6  miles  per  hour. 

The  snow  is  removed  by 
trucks  hired  from  contractors 
and  firms  at  the  rate  of  $32.50 
per  day  of  8  hours.  The  trucks 
are  loaded  by  hand,  by  the  Barber-Greene 
snow  loaders,  and  by  clam-shell  derricks 
mounted  on  trucks.  Only  once  during  the 
last  winter  was  there  sufficient  snow  to  make 
the  use  of  the  loaders  practicable,  and  as  this 
snow  fell  during  a  mild  temperature,  making  it 
nearly  slush,  followed  by  a  zero  drop,  it  did 
not  furnish  a  favorable  condition  for  their  op- 
eration. In  December,  1920,  Chicago  made  an 
initial  test  of  the  Barber-Greene  snow  loader. 
It  ran  32  hours  continuously  without  a  break- 
down. It  averaged  more  than  3  cubic  yards  per 
minute,  although  the  snow  had  not  been  plowed 
or  piled.  In  its  operation  a  loader  requires 
the  services  of  an  engineer  and  a  helper,  and 
two  laborers  at  the  plow  end.  It  is  self-pro- 
pelled, self-loading,  and  end-discharging.  It 
has  a  plow  on  either  side  of  the  conveyor 
belt,  gathers  the  snow  from  the  pavement  and 
places  it  on  the  conveyor,  which  loads  it  onto 
a  truck  moving  in  the  rear  of  the  loader.  It 
is  operated  by  a  Buda  gas  engine  which  con- 
sumes less  than  12  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
about  I  quart  of  oil  in  an  8-hour  shift.  The 
city  has  four  of  these,  bought  at  a  cost  of 
$4,900  each. 


The    clam-shell    derricks    proved    of    value      Mass 
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during  the  past  winter,  loading  an  8-yard  truck 
in  about  3  minutes.  They  are  operated  by  a 
separate  motor  from  that  of  the  truck.  Six  of 
these  were  employed,  being  hired  from  a  con- 
tractor at  the  rate  of  $5  per  hour. 

The  congestion  of  the  streets  is  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  use  of  mechanical  loaders,  the 
hours  from  midnight  to  early  morning  being 
the  only  time  when  they  are  comparatively  free 
from  traffic  and  parkings.  As  these  are  the 
hours  when  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
secure  labor  and  yet  when  conditions  are  most 
favorable  for  removal,  the  loaders  have  ex- 
ceptional value.  Under  favorable  conditions 
there  is  great  economy  in  the  use  of  mechanical 
loaders  over  that  of  laborers  with  scoops. 

Extent  and  Cost  of  Snow  Removal 

During  the  period  from  January  to  the  end 
of  March,  1924,  55,889,487  square  yards  of 
pavement  were  cleared,  311,969  cubic  yards  of 
snow  being  removed.  The  cost  of  removal, 
including  labor  and  motor  vehicles,  was  $306,- 
724;  the  cost  of  cartage  being  34.4  cents  per 
cubic  yard. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements,  at  Boston, 


New   White    Way    in    Abilene,   Texas 


SEVEN  miles  of  streets  in  Abilene,  Texas,  a 
town  of  15,000  inhabitants,  have  been  equipped 
with  a  new  modern  street-lighting  system, 
using  ornamental  standards.  The  West  Texas 
Utilities  Company,  which  furnishes  power  to 
Abilene,  made  the  installation.  There  are  483 
single-light  standards  and  a  few  bracket  types  for 


special  places.  In  the  business  district,  the  Union 
Metal  poles  mounted  on  concrete  subbases  are 
placed  six  to  the  block,  opposite  each  other.  In 
the  residential  section,  there  are  three  to  the  block, 
in  staggered  formation.  The  lighting  units  are 
G.  E.  Novalux  fixtures  with  rippled  alabaster 
globes  and  rippled  canopies. 
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Civic  Changes  and  Growth  Demand  That 
Local  Transportation  Keep  Pace 


By  John  A.  Beeler 


Director,  The  Beeler  Organization,  Public  Utility  Consultants,  New  York  City 


DURING  the  development  of  any  grow- 
ing community,  civic  changes  occur 
from  time  to  time  that  have  a  material 
effect  on  the  local  transportation  -system. 
These  changes  may  result  from  municipal  or 
industrial  activities  or  from  other  causes.  The 
traveling  habits  of  the 
population  are  chang- 
ing, and  traveling 
facilities  must  be  re- 
vised to  accommodate 
them.  Among  other 
things,  a  traffic  sur- 
vey is  essential  to  de- 
termine the  proper 
type  or  types  of  co- 
ordinated local  trans- 
portation and  to  spec- 
ify the  routing,  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  type 
of  service  required  to 
best  serve  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  now  gen- 
erally recognized  that 
local  transportation, 
efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically rendered,  is 
most  essential  to  the 
social  and  commercial 
welfare  of  any  first-class  community. 

Population  Centers  Shifting 

Population  centers  are  shifting.  New  sec- 
tions may  rapidly  outstrip  older  ones.  Busi- 
ness centers  are  moving  in  many  cities.  Take 
New  York,  for  instance,  where  the  principal 
retail  section  has  been  steadily  climbing  up- 
town. A  few  years  ago  it  was  at  14th  Street; 
then  23rd  Street;  then  34th  Street;  now  42nd 
Street,  and  pressing  on  towards  57th  Street. 
Chicago  has  at  last  broken  through  the  iron- 
bound  Loop  and  is  fast  flowing  northward 
along  the  new  Michigan  Boulevard.  Similarly, 
in  many  other  cities  the  movement  of  the 
principal  business  section  is  apparent. 

New  secondary  business  districts  are  devel- 
oping in  the  more  important  cities.  Apartment 
house  construction  is  concentrating  the  popula- 
tion.       Industrial      developments,      viaducts, 


REROUTING   AND    OPE 

TRACTION   SYSTEM 

POPUIii 

Revenues  and  Expenses 

Operating  revenue 

Operating  deductions.  .  . 
Net    revenue 

RATING   SURVEY    OF 
SERVING  200,000 

^.TION 
Old  Plan    Revised  Plan 
(Actual)      (Estimated) 

$2,670,400      $2,670,400 

2,179,000         1,927,000 

491,400           743,400 

OMPARISONS 

83.8                   83.8 

195                    172 

910,500           735.000 

7,500,000        6,420,000 

8.22                  8.74 

$31,900           $31,900 

$2.94                $3.64 

$2.39                $2.62 

$0.55                $1.02 

35.6                  41.6 

29.0                  30.0 

6.6                  11.6 

OPERATING  C 
Miles  of  track  operated. 
Number      of      cars      in 
service    

Car-hours    

Car-miles    

Car-miles  per  car-hour. 
Operating    revenue    per 

mile  of  track 

Operating    revenue   per 

Operating  deductions 
per  car-hour 

Net    revenue    per    car- 
hour    

Operating   revenue    per 
car-mile,    cents    .... 

Operating  deductions 
per  car-mile,   cents. . 

Net    revenue    per    car- 
mile,  cents 

bridges,  tunnels,  and  boulevards  are  opening 
up  and  making  available  new  districts.  Enter- 
prising realtors  and  progressive  populations 
are  creating  new  developments  in  many  enter- 
prising cities.  The  relocation  of  steam  rail- 
road terminals  and  stations  and  the  construc- 
tion of  rapid  transit 
lines  all  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  city 
development  and  its 
local  transportation. 

There  are  numer- 
ous instances  where 
the  principal  railway 
station  has  been 
moved  from  the  heart 
of  the  down-town 
district  to  an  outly- 
ing district,  with  a 
great  effect  on  the 
development  of  the 
city.  A  few  years 
ago  in  a  city  of  less 
than  200,000,  the  rail- 
w  a  y  terminal  was 
moved  from  the  busi- 
ness district  to  a 
point  two  miles  dis- 
tant in  a  compara- 
tively undeveloped  section,  creating  much  new 
development  and  new  demands  on  the  local 
street  railway. 

In  other  cities  the  electrification  of  steam 
railroad  lines  has  caused  important  shifts 
in  the  population  and  great  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  adjacent  residential  and  busi- 
ness sections.  In  the  larger  cities  the  construc- 
tion of  rapid  transit  subway  and  elevated  lines 
has  completely  revolutionized  former  condi- 
tions. A  subway,  with  express  and  local  ser- 
vice, concentrates  and  develops  new  residential 
and  business  sections  along  its  path.  The  sur- 
face lines,  formerly  serving  the  same  districts, 
quickly  undergo  a  transformation  and,  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  many,  after  suffer- 
ing a  temporary  slump,  develop  a  new  business. 
The  function  of  the  rapid  transit  lines  is 
primarily  to  move  mass  transportation  quickly, 
and  usually  for  considerable  distances.     The 
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surface  lines  may  lose  the  long-haul  patrons, 
but  in  many  instances  they  take  care  of  an  in- 
creased and  more  profitable  short-haul  traffic. 
For  instance,  in  Manhattan  when  the  four- 
track  subway  was  constructed  on  Broadway 
north  of  42nd  Street,  the  surface  cars  operat- 
ing on  this  thoroughfare  suffered  a  diminution 
of  travel  temporarily,  but  to-day  this  line  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  showing  earnings 
around  one  dollar  per  car-mile. 

The  construction  of  rapid-transit  tunnels 
under  the  rivers  around  Manhattan  has  caused 
tremendous  shifting  on  the  adjacent  shores 
from  the  old  traffic  channels  to  the  new.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
business  formerly  done  by  surface  cars  in 
hauling  immense  crowds  to  the  ferry  lines  has 
disappeared.  There  are  as  yet  a  few  car  lines 
operating'  heavy  service  to  superseded  ter- 
minals, while  busses,  in  some  cases  paralleling 
the  car  lines'  in  the  main,  are  routed  to  the 
rapid  transit  terminals,  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  bus. 

Industrial  development  is  usually  a  slow  and 
steady  growth.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  excessively  rapid  develop- 
ment. The  Ford  plant  is  perhaps  the  most 
notable  example  of  a  score  or  more  in  Detroit. 
In  Chicago,  the  Western  Electric  plant  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  large  industrial  enterprises  employing 
thousands  of  workers  which  have  created  prob- 
lems for  the  local  transportation  system.  The 
removal  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  plant 
from  the  heart  of  Philadelphia  to  the  suburbs 
is  another  example.  A  railway  serving  large 
industrials  faces  a  huge  and  intricate  problem 
in  arranging  service  that  will  meet  the  de- 
mands satisfactorily  and  keep  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit  of  costs.  Unbalanced  loading  re- 
sults either  in  non-productive  or  in  inadequate 
service,  either  of  which  is  a  detriment  to  the 
company  and  the  community. 

Necessity   of    City    Plan   with    Coordination    of 
Transit   and   Traffic 

Municipal  improvements,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  civic  centers,  parks,  boulevards, 
viaducts,  and  transportation  arteries  under  a 
comprehensive  plan,  may  be  used  to  shift  or 
diffuse  concentrated  traffic,  both  public  and 
private,  from  certain  congested  districts  to 
thoroughfares  where  freer  movements  may  be 
obtained.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  a  comprehensive  system  of  coordi- 
nated local  transportation  in  any  efifectual  city 
plan.  The  unprecedented  increase  in  the  use 
,of  the  automobile  in  the  past  decade,  while 


greatly  stimulating  the  riding  habit  as  a  whole, 
brings  new  problems  to  the  fore,  such  as  fast 
vehicular  ways  by-passing  this  class  of  traffic 
around  the  congested  district  as  far  as  practic- 
able instead  of  through  it. 

In  a  community  of  less  than  300,000,  traf- 
fic checks  showed  that  330  street  cars  and  27,- 
000  private  automobiles  were  in  active  daily 
use  last  year.  The  passenger  rides  were  75,- 
000,000  on  the  railway  and  55,000,000  by  auto- 
mobile, making  a  total  annually  of  130,000,000 
rides.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  it  required  80 
times  as  many  automobiles  to  care  for  but  two- 
thirds  as  many  riders  as  carried  by  the  rail- 
way. This  illustrates  forcibly  the  absolute 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  local  railway  sys- 
tem in  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency, 
for,  as  it  deteriorates,  the  growth  of  the  pri- 
vate automobile  is  stimulated.  This  motor 
growth  is  now  involving  many  cities  through- 
out the  country  in  street-opening  and  widen- 
ing projects  that  are  costing  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Many  such  improvements  are 
promptly  usurped  by  the  parking  hog,  thus 
largely  neutralizing  the  benefits  before  they 
are  obtained. 

Not  only  does  the  street  car  conserve  space 
in  the  moving  lanes  of  massed  traffic,  but  it 
requires  no  parking  space.  Cities  must  encour- 
age and  foster  local  transportation  systems 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  to  avoid 
excessive  taxation.  The  crying  need  every- 
where is  for  better  public  transportation.  The 
cities  to-day  that  are  securing  superior  service 
are  those  that  are  the  most  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive. 

Tractions  must  not  be  taxed  to  death,  nor 
must  special  burdens  be  heaped  upon  them,  as 
has  been  the  tendency  in  the  past.  The 
elimination  of  such  burdens  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  fares  at  a  minimum.  The  rates,  how- 
ever, must  be  sufficient  to  renew  and  perpetuate 
the  equipment  and  plant,  and  maintain  an  up- 
to-date  system.  It  is  not  the  rate  of  fare  that 
is  most  objectionable,  but  inferior  service, 
which  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Developing  Near-by  Versus  Outlying  Districts 

In  a  city  of  some  400,000  the  fact  was  devel- 
oped by  analysis  that  a  territory  equaling  one- 
quarter  of  the  city's  area,  and  housing  one-half 
of  the  population,  contained  two-thirds  of  the 
car  tracks,  and  that  a  newer  district,  housing 
the  other  half  of  the  population  and  covering 
three-quarters  of  the  city's  territory,  had  but 
one-third  of  the  trackage.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  trolley  service  was  neither  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public  nor  profitable  to  the  com- 
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pany.  In  order  to  correct  this  inequality  and 
permit  of  the  proper  expansion  of  the  com- 
munity, a  comprehensive  rearrangement  of 
the  trackage,  together  with  a  radical  change  in 
the  routing,  was  recommended. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  many  cities  have 
complacently  allowed  themselves  to  be  over- 
expanded  by  enterprising  realtors  and  others 
anxious  to  locate  homes  in  outlying  sections. 
This  involves,  in  addition  to  car-line  exten- 
sions, the  expansion  of  the  gas  and  water  ser- 
vices as  well  as  the  sewer  and  paving  systems 
of  the  community.  It  increases  the  costs  of 
police,  school,  and  all  other  city  departments. 
Meantime,  much  close-in  property  stands 
vacant,  representing  practically  a  dead  loss  to 
the  community. 

Rehabilitstwg    Non-Paying    Traction    Without 
Increasing  the  Fare 

Recently  an  enterprising  railway  manage- 
ment in  a  western  city  made  a  survey  of  the 
vacant  residence  sites  within  easy  walking  dis- 
tance of  its  car  lines.  It  was  ascertained  that 
24,000  such  sites  existed.  It  listed  the  proper- 
ties by  localities  and  inaugurated  an  energetic 
publicity  campaign,  using  car,  newspaper,  and 
bill-board  advertising.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  lot  owners,  the  real  estate  men  and  the 
authorities,  a  demand  was  created  for  these 
properties  and  a  building  boom  started.  This 
enabled  the  railway  to  stimulate  its  more  profit- 
able short-haul  business  and  reduce  the  pres- 
sure from  those  interested  in  outside  develop- 
ments, involving  more  non-payjng  lines.  It 
also  forcibly  pointed  out  to  the  community  the 
advantages  of  building  up  these  inside  districts 
before  further  expansion. 


The  desirability  of  bettering  the  present 
transportation  methods  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  comprehensive  plan  for  future  re- 
quirements by  coordinating  all  the  essential 
elements  of  public  transit  is  now  recognized 
more  generally  than  ever  before;  in  fact,  any 
important  community's  commercial  and  indus- 
trial future  depends  largely  upon  good  local 
transportation,  both  public  and  private.  This 
need  is  the  one  big  problem  facing  our  larger 
cities  to-day — and  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
exclusively  to  the  big  cities. 

An  example  of  the  benefits  of  a  survey  in  a 
community  of  200,000  people  is  shown  briefly 
by  the  comparison  of  a  few  essential  operat- 
ing figures  on  page  568.  In  this  case  the 
revised  plan  that  was  submitted  and  adopted, 
among  other  things,  provided  for  more  direct 
routing  of  the  car  lines,  the  elimination  of 
duplication  in  service,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  service  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
indicated  travel  requirements.  By  minimizing 
delays  and  by  relieving  and  avoiding  conges- 
tion, the  average  speed  of  the  cars  was  in- 
creased about  8  per  cent,  which  is  strictly  in 
line  with  the  best  practice  to-day.  The  revised 
plan  also  showed  it  to  be  practicable  to  in- 
crease the  annual  net  earnings  from  $491,400 
to  $743,000.  The  latter  figure  capitalized  at  7 
per  cent  is  $10,600,000;  the  former,  $7,ooo,o<X). 
The  difference,  or  $3,600,000,  represents  the 
financial  value  to  the  community  in  operating 
under  the  revised  plan,  for  the  public  pays  the 
cost  in  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  an  im- 
proved service  was  given  to  the  patrons  and 
the  railway  made  self-sustaining  without  an 
increase  in  the  rate  of  fare. 


An  All-Community  Problem — Racial  Groups  and  Public  Health 


FROM  various  sections  of  the  country  come 
indications  of  greater  community  appreciation 
of  the  mutual  dependence  of  racial  groups  on 
each  other  for  better  health.  There  is  a  growing 
realization  of  the  fact  that  communicable  diseases 
and  epidemics  do  not  draw  color  or  race  lines. 
Progressive  public-health  workers  long  ago  recog- 
nized that  if  a  community  is  to  be  adequately  pro- 
tected, a  focus  of  disease  must  be  eliminated,  no 
matter  which  race  harbors  it.  However,  there  still 
remains  much  to  be  done  in  developing  this  atti- 
tude toward  the  health  of  races  in  a  community 
and  also  much  to  be  done  for  the  further  reduction 
of  morbidity  and  mortality  rates  among  Negroes. 
At  the  present  time  the  venereal  diseases,  tubercu- 
losis, and  various  infantile  disorders  are  still  reap- 
ing a  heavy  toll  among  the  colored  people,  and 
the  influence  on  these  conditions  is  bound  to  be 
felt  more  and  more  in  the  North  as  a  result  of  the 
steady  Negro  migration  from  southern  sections. 
The  public-health  problems  of  those  northern  in- 


dustrial communities  which  are  receiving  the  bulk 
of  this  migration,  cannot  avoid  being  complicated 
through  this  influence,  particularly  as  students  of 
the  race  problem  predict  that  the  migration  is 
likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time. 

With  increased  Negro  populations  and  the  at- 
tendant health  problems,  it  is  essential  that  the 
northern  centers  most  affected  by  this  influx 
should  give  increased  study  to  the  situation.  It 
is  important  that  these  communities  understand 
their  problems  sufficiently  to  advise  ways  and 
means  by  which  existing  agencies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  public  health  and  social  welfare  may  appre- 
ciate and  meet  them.  Experiences  in  several  com- 
munities show  that  good  results  may  be  secured 
by  the  development  and  the  use  of  Negro  personnel, 
this  personnel  to  be  given  the  advantage  of  work- 
ing in  those  organizations  already  established  for 
the  handling  of  those  conditions. 

— From   the   October,    1924,    issue   of   the   Journal  oi 
Social  Hygiene. 
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General  Organization  of  City  Paving 

Departments 

Abstract  of  Report  of  Conference  Held  at  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
By  J.  H.  Neeson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Highways 

THE  highway  organization  in  Philadelphia 
is  divided  into  two  functions — one  of  con- 
struction, and  one  of  street  cleaning.  It 
is  the  largest  metropolitan  city  that  has  an 
organization  of  this  character.  This  came 
about,  originally,  owing  to  the  fact  that  street 
cleaning  and  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
waste  has  been  considered  by  engineers  to  be 
a  function  of  street  maintenance.  Whether 
it  is  or  not  is  a  debatable  question.  With 
proper  control,  there  would  probably  be  little 
difficulty  in  handling  it.  As  a  part  of  a  big 
system,  as  it  has  been  in  Philadelphia  up  to 
two  or  three  years  ago,  it  simply  meant  super- 
vision, the  supervision  being  supplied  by  the 
highway  engineers  and  the   inspectors  under 


them — their  only  duty  being  to  see  that  specifi- 
cations were  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
contract.  But  when  the  change  was  made  from 
contract  work  to  municipal  work,  it  became  a 
different  proposition,  because  then  the  depart- 
ment was  directly  handling  an  organization 
of  its  own,  involving  about  3,000  men. 

Considered  from  that  standpoint,  a  division 
of  street  cleaning  may  become  unwieldy  and 
unmanageable;  and,  in  connection  with  the 
functioning  of  the  highway  department  there 
may  be  ground  for  contention  as  to  whether 
it  should  properly  be  included.  There  are, 
however,  other  reasons  why,  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  we  should  consider  street  clean- 
ing as  a  function  of  highways.  There  are 
certain  related  costs,  certain  related  engineer- 
ing  reasons,   why  street   cleaning   should   be 
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considered  a  part  of  the  maintenance  of  high- 
ways; but  it  is  a  question  of  such  magnitude 
that  it  resolves  itself  into  one  of  policy. 

The  highway  unit  has  charge  of  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  all  city  street 
paving  and  country  roads;  of  boulevards  and 
parkways;  the  maintenance  of  bridges,  sewers 
and  watercourses;  the  supervision  of  all  mat- 
ters affecting  the  use  of  public  highways  be- 
tween building  lines,  and  such  incidental  work 
as  erection  of  buildings  and  development  of 
city  property  areas  as  may  be  directed  by  spe- 
cial legislation.' 

The  street  cleaning  unit  now  has  direct 
charge  of  the  operation  of  cleaning  streets, 
including  the  removal  of  snow;  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  ashes,  rubbish  and  garbage 
by  municipal  forces;  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  (stables,  reduction 
and  incinerator  plants,  garages  and  shops), 
plant  and  equipment. 

The  control  of  the  combined  units  is  vested 
in  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Highways.  The 
personnel  of  the  Highways  Division  consists 
of  700  to  800  employees,  comprising  engineers 
of  construction  and  maintenance ;  division  and 
district  engineers,  assistant  engineers,  inspec- 
tors; street,  road,  bridge  and  sewer  mainte- 
nance units;  and  the  accounting  and  clerical 
forces.  The  Street  Cleaning  Division  has  on 
its  roll  2,800  to  3,000  persons — assistant  and 
supervising  engineers,  district  superintendents, 
veterinarians,  superintendents  of  plant  and 
equipment,  inspectors,  accountants,  timekeep- 
ers and  clerks,  and  the  force  necessary  for  the 
daily  collection  and  disposal  of  ashes,  rubbish 
and  garbage  and  the  cleaning  of  streets.  Each 
division  is  in  direct  chaige  of  a  deputy  chief. 

The  Highway  Division  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  and  keeping  in  good  repair  over 
1,600  miles  of  improved  streets  and  road  pave- 
ments, 1,100  miles  of  sewers,  and  275  bridge 
structures;  constructs  new  streets  and  roads 
(including  grading  and  paving)  ;  repaves  and 
resurfaces;  constructs  boulevards  and  parks; 
executes  five  hundred  contracts  annually  and 
has  control  of  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $7,500,000  of  current  and  loan  funds. 
The  Street  Cleaning  Division  cleans  on  definite 
schedules  the  above  mileage  of  streets  and 
roads;  serves  two  million  people  in  the  col- 
lection and  disposal  of  waste;  operates  a  ga- 
rage and  a  reduction  plant;  constructs  new 
plants  and  equipment ;  provides  for  the  up-keep 
of  garages,  stables  and  shops;  maintains  1,800 
horses,  800  pieces  of  horse-drawn  equipment, 
and  125  pieces  of  motorized  equipment,  at  a 
total  annual  outlay  of  current  and  loan  funds 


of  approximately  $5,500,000. 

The  combined  cash  expenditures  of  the 
Highways  and  Street  Cleaning  Division  range 
from  $13,000,000  to  $15,000,000  annually. 

The  organization  of  the  Highway  Division 
for  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets 
and  roads  has  been  established  for  several 
years.  It  has  never  been  found  necessary  to 
modify  the  method  of  its  functioning,  except 
for  slight  changes  in  procedure,  since  it  was 
originally  designed  for  strictly  highway  pur- 
poses. It  is  fundamentally  sound  in  concep- 
tion, being  built  to  fit  the  geographical  condi- 
tions of  the  city  as  well  as  to  supply  the 
proper  amount  of  engineering  supervision  and 
control.  It  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  of 
such  expansion  as  would  be  necessary  to  take 
care  of  a  comprehensive  program  of  construc- 
tion work — mainly  additional  engineering  and 
inspection  service. 

Construction  practices,  being  standardized, 
are  carried  on  in  the  subdivisions  or  districts 
under  the  direction  of  the  Engineer  of  Con- 
struction, a  similar  procedure  being  followed 
on  maintenance  work  of  streets  and  roads 
under  the  Engineer  of  Maintenance,  both  of 
whom  report  direct  to  the  Chief  Engineer. 
The  organization  functions  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  may  engage  him- 
self with  important  administrative  details  while 
exercising  control  of  the  entire  organization 
through  his  principal  subordinates. 

There  has  been  a  slight  modification  since 
its  original  conception,  in  that  when  the  High- 
way Bureau  was  first  organized  on  an  engi- 
neering basis,  twelve  years  ago,  the  functions 
of  construction  and  maintenance  were  equally 
divided  between  two  division  engineers,  the 
division  engineers  having  charge  of  an  allotted 
number  of  districts,  the  work  being  approxi- 
mately equally  divided  between  the  two. 

Changes  made  a  few  years  later,  probably 
six  years  ago,  resulted  in  a  modification  of  the 
organization  to  the  extent  of  putting  one  engi- 
neer exclusively  in  charge  of  construction 
work  over  the  entire  city,  and  another  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  maintenance  work  over  the 
entire  city.  That  is  the  principal  change  that 
has  been  made,  but  it  also  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  modifications  and  changes  from 
the  original,  which  are  more  or  less  automatic. 
By  dividing  the  work  between  two  division 
engineers,  their  various  functions  could  be 
properly  coordinated,  but  when  that  work  was 
taken  away  and  an  engineer  of  construction 
and  an  engineer  of  maintenance  instituted,  it 
upset,  to  some  extent,  the  original  plan,  and  we 
have  been  operating  under  that  latter  plan  for 
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about  six  years.  From  an  organization  and 
an  engineering  standpoint,  in  my  mind,  the 
original  plan  was  the  better  of  the  two;  but 
we  haven't  reached  the  point  yet  where  we  are 
quite  ready  to  return  to  it. 

Our  highway  work  is  placed  in  charge  of 
six  district'  engineers,  whose  duties  are  to  as- 
sume charge  of  the  construction  of  new  streets 
and  roads  and  the  maintenance  of  streets  and 
roads.  Under  them  are  the  various  inspectors 
of  construction  and  of  maintenance.  Each 
district  engineering  force  acts  as  an  indivi- 
dual unit,  all  coming  directly  under  the  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  theoretically,  and  operat- 
ing from  the  main  office  in  their  general  work. 

The  question  of  organiza- 
tion of  a  highway  department, 
considered  simjply  as  a  high- 
way department,  is  one  that 
we  should  wish  to  standard- 
ize ;  that  is,  so  far  as  the  work 
of  this  particular  organization 
in  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States  is  concerned. 
But  difficulties  about  that  arise 
from  the  fact  that  by  legisla- 
tion, and  sometimes  by  execu- 
t  i  V  e  enactment,  functions 
which  engineers  believe  should 
come  under  the  highway  or- 
ganization are  given  over  to 
other  bureaus.  To  cite  one  in- 
stance— the  designing  of 
streets  and  roads  is  allotted  to 
a   bureau   of   another   depart- 


its  limit  of  life  has  been  reached. 

The  methods  in  Philadelphia  for  locating  re- 
pair work  are  practically  the  same  as  they  are 
in  other  cities.  It  is  a  function  of  the  district 
forces,  through  their  inspectors  and  the  district 
engineers,  to  so  supervise  their  work,  or  inves- 
tigate their  work  and  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  streets,  that  repairs  will 
naturally  show  or  assert  themselves  at  once. 
The  great  difficulty  is  in  keeping  up  with 
the  actual  amount  of  work  that  is  to  be 
done.  In  other  words,  the  program  is  never 
caught  up  with.  While  theoretically  the  or- 
ganization for  conducting  maintenance  may  be 
sound  and  would  work  out  properly,  it  is  re- 
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ment. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  desirable 
to  combine  all  the  functions 
entering  into  the  construction 
of  a  street  or  of  a  road,  in  one 
organization.  Design  should  originate  in  the 
highway  organization,  and  construction  be 
carried  out  by  it;  and  maintenance  should  be. 
as  it  is,  of  course,  in  all  organizations,  an 
essential  part  of  the  work.  The  ideal  highway 
organization  is  the  one  that  carries  the  respon- 
sibility for  design,  construction  and  mainte- 
nance, and  the  authority  thereafter  over  all 
portions  of  the  street,  from  house  line  to  house 
line.  There  is  considerable  lost  motion  in- 
volved in  the  placing  of  one  important  func- 
tion under  one  bureau  and  two  others  equally 
important  under  another.  They  should  all  be 
combined  and  carried  out  as  a  part  of  one 
unit.  The  maintenance  of  city  pavements  is 
comparable  in  responsibility  to  the  construc- 
tion; the  highway  department  should  control 
the  street  from  its  original  construction  until 
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stricted  and  limited  to  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  it  has  to  work — labor  conditions, 
material  conditions  and  funds  available.  So 
that  while  the  maintenance  of  streets  is,  from 
the  public  standpoint,  more  important  than 
the  actual  construction,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  in  such  condition  that  the  public  will 
be  thoroughly  protected  and  thoroughly 
satisfied. 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN,  NEW  YORK 

CITY 

By  C.  M.  Pinckney,  Chief  Engineer 

>HE  Bureau  of  Engineering  is  responsible 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all 
streets,  street  pavements,  roads,  highways,  tun- 
nels, stairway  streets,  sewers  and  sewer  appur- 
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tenances  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  New 
York  City,  except  those  within  limits  of  public 
parks. 

The  bureau  has  four  divisions;  i.e.,  inspec- 
tion, Design,  Construction,  and  Maintenance. 
The  executive  head  of  the  bureau  is  the  Chief 
Engineer,  who  has  a  chief  clerk  and  a  testing 
laboratory  reporting  directly  to  him.  Each  of 
the  four  divisions  has  an  assistant  engineer 
in  charge. 

The  Inspection  Division  maintains  a  patrol 
system  of  the  streets  and  furnishes  a  complete 
detailed  report  of  the  condition  of  every  street 
in  the  city,  including  pavements,  sidewalks, 
drainage,  cuts,  and  all  other  matters  for  which 
the  bureau  is  responsible.  In  other  words,  the 
Division  of  Inspection  is  the  "eyes"  of  the 
bureau.  All  permits  for  the  opening  of  pave- 
ment, and  occupation  thereof  by  builders,  also 
for  vault  space,  are  issued  by  this  division 
upon  information  furnished  by  its  patrol 
section. 

The  Design  Division  is  the  creative  branch 
of  the  bureau.  It  is  engaged  in  the  making 
of  the  city  plan  and  changes  thereto,  and  in 
the  drainage  system  of  the  borough,  and  pre- 
pares all  contract  plans  and  specifications  for 
sewers,  paving  and  repaving  work,  sidewalks, 
viaducts,  etc.,  and  plant  and  equipment  of  all 
kinds  for  use  of  the  bureau. 

The  Construction  Division  executes  the  con- 
tract woi'k  designed  by  the  Design  Division. 

The  Maintenance  Division  repairs  pavements 
and  sewers,  cleans  sewers  and  basins,  restores 
all  cuts  or  disturbances  in  street  pavements, 
supervises  the  making  of  sewer  connections, 
and  has  the  general  care  of  all  public  work  for 
which  the  bureau  is  responsible.  The  labor 
work  in  this  division  is  done  by  skilled  asphalt 
workers,  mechanics,,  sewer  cleaners,  brick- 
layers, etc. 

The  asphalt  pavements  in  the  borough  of 
Manhattan  are  laid  with  a  five-year  guarantee, 
and  from  the  date  of  their  final  completion  and 
acceptance  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Main- 
tenance Division.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
guarantee  period  the  maintenance  is  assumed 
by  departmental  forces,  and  the  material  re- 
quired is  furnished  by  our  own  asphalt  plant, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  4,000  yards  a  day. 
This  asphalt  plant  supplies  material  for  seven- 
teen asphalt  gangs,  and  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  September  and  October, 
four  of  these  gangs  are  assigned  to  .resurfacing 
asphalt  pavements  by  the  use  of  the  heater 
method. 

All  granite  pavements  are  laid  with  a  one- 
year  guarantee,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 


one  year,  the  maintenance  is  taken  over  by 
the  departmental  forces,  and  repairs  are  ef- 
fected by  seventeen  granite  gangs,  who  also 
repair  the  wood  block  pavements  in  the 
borough. 

The  sewer  maintenance  forces  are  divided 
into  three  groups — basin  cleaning,  sewer  clean- 
ing, and  sewer  repair  gangs.  Some  of  the 
basin  cleaning  is  done  by  machine,  and  some 
by  hand. 

The  foundations  of  pavements  are  repaired 
by  regularly  organized  concrete  gangs. 

The  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Maintenance 
Division  has  reporting  to  him  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  asphalt  plant,  all  general  foremen 
in  charge  of  a  number  of  street  gangs,  the 
chief  inspector  representing  the  sewer  activity, 
and  the  chief  inspector  representing  the  high- 
way activity. 

The  testing  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  a 
chemist,  and  it  is  the  function  of  that  section 
to  conduct  all  physical  as  well  as  chemical 
tests  on  all  materials  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  all  public  works  under 
the  care  of  the  bureau.  A  representative  of 
the  laboratory  is  stationed  at  every  place  of 
manufacture,  such  as  wood  block  treatment 
plants,  asphalt  plants  and  cement  works,  etc. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
By  George  Cobb 

In  Baltimore  there  are  three  paving  depart- 
ments which  function  independently  and  at  the 
same  time  cooperate  rather  closely.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Paving  Commission,  created  by 
act  of  the  Maryland  Legislature.  It  supervises 
the  laying  of  new  streets  in  the  city.  The 
second,  the  Maryland  State  Roads  Commission, 
is  authorized  to  expend  from  its  yearly  road 
allotment  funds,  20  per  cent  on  the  paving  of 
new  streets  in  the  city  proper.  The  third,  the 
Baltimore  Highways  Engineer  Department,  is 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  all  streets 
within  the  city  limits.  In  each  contract  let 
under  the  Paving  Commission,  a  clause  pro- 
vides that  final  acceptance  of  the  work  will 
not  be  made  by  the  Commission  until  an  in- 
spection is  made  after  an  interval  of  six 
months,  provided  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months'  period  falls  between  May  i  and  De- 
cember I.  Otherwise  the  final  inspection  will 
be  made  immediately  after  May  i  succeeding 
the  completion  of  the  work.  Upon  acceptance 
of  the  work,  the  Paving  Commission  places  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Highways  Engineer  for 
future  maintenance.  In  the  case  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Roads  Commission,  work  completed 
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under  its  supervision  is  immediately  given  a 
final  inspection  and  then  turned  over  to  the 
Highways  Engineer. 

The  Paving  Commission  operates  under  its 
chairman,  who  is  also  consulting  engineer  to 
the  Commission.  His  principal  assistant  is  an 
associate  civil  engineer,  under  whom  a  corps 
of  assistant  engineers  supervise  the  contracts 
allotted  to  their  several  districts.  Under  each 
of  these  assistant  engineers  are  inspectors  and 
aides,  who  remain  constantly  on  the  sections 
of  work  in  active  operation.  The  drafting- 
room  personnel,  under  an  office  engineer,  re- 
ports directly  to  the  chairman  and  consulting 
engineer.  Likewise  does  the  secretary  to  the 
Commission  report  direct  to  the  chairman. 
Under  the  secretary  come  the  clerical  forces. 
The    Commission    operates    a    paving   testing 


laboratory,  in  charge  of  an 
engineer,  who  also  reports  to 
the  chairman  direct.  Under 
this  engineer  are  asphalt  plant 
inspectors — one  located  at  the 
plant  of  each  contractor  in  ac- 
tive operation — and  laboratory 
assistants.  The  asphalt  engi- 
neer is  charged  with  the  selec- 
tion of  proper  materials  and 
maintenance  of  correct  mix- 
tures. He  makes  daily  trips 
to  the  operating  plants  and 
streets  under  construction  and 
has  analyses  made  of  the  ma- 
terials and  mixtures  at  each. 
The  chairman  maintains  a 
system  of  daily  reports  where- 
by his  street  and  plant  forces 
render  him  an  exact  statement  as  to  the  yard- 
age of  paving  laid  and  the  total  depth  after 
compression.  Once  a  week  he  holds  a  meet- 
ing, attended  by  all  his  engineers. 

The  head  of  the  Maryland  State  Roads  Com- 
mission is  the  chairman  and  chief  engineer. 
He  has  an  assistant  chief  engineer,  who  has 
under  him  division  engineers,  one  of  whom  is 
assigned  to  each  district  in  the  state.  The 
division  engineers  have  their  individual  forces 
of  inspectors  and  assistants.  They  supervise 
their  work  in  its  entirety,  with  the  exception 
of  sheet  asphalt.  When  a  state  contract  pro- 
vides for  the  latter  material,  whether  the 
work  is  to  be  done  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
out  of  the  yearly  20  per  cent  allotment  of 
state  paving  funds,  or  anywhere  in  the  state, 
the  Paving  Commission's  laboratory  is  asked 
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to  provide  plant  inspection.  This  arrangement, 
by  mutual  agreement  of  the.  State  and  Paving 
Commission  chairman,  has  obtained  for  five 
years.  For  this  service  the  State  Commission 
pays  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  Paving  Com- 
mission a  sum  based  on  the  prorated  cost  per 
square  yard  of  all  the  paving  inspected  by  the 
Paving  Commission's  laboratory  during  the 
year.  In  the  selection  of  streets  to  be  handled 
by  the  State  Roads  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion invariably  follows  the  recommendation  of 
the  Paving  Commission.  The  Paving  Com- 
mission then  lists  these  streets  and  acts  as  the 
intermediary  between  the  State  Roads  Com- 
mission, city  departments  and  public  service 
corporations.  When  the  utilities  are  com- 
pleted, the  release  comes  through  the  Paving 
Commission  to  the  State  Roads  Commission, 
thus  insuring  close  cooperation  between  the 
city  and  the  state. 

The  Highways  Engineer  is  in  charge  of  the 
Highways  Engineer  Department.  He  has  an 
Assistant  Highways  Engineer,  who  is  directly 
over  the  superintendent  of  sheet  asphalt  re- 
pairs. This  superintendent  is  in  active  charge 
of  the  paving  inspection  force.  He  assigns 
inspectors  to  the  several  paving  zones  into 
which  the  city  has  been  divided.  The  zone 
inspector  is  held  responsible  for  the  proper 
laying  of  necessary  repair  work  in  his  zone. 
A  second  assistant  engineer,  reporting  to  the 
Assistant  Highways  Engineer,  is  in  charge  of 
surface  treatment  work  in  the  suburban  areas. 
He  directs  his  force  of  inspectors.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  State  Roads  Commission,  the 
Highway  Engineer  calls  upon  the  Paving  Com- 
mission's laboratory  for  plant  inspection  and 
pays  for  the  service. 

Because  of  close  cooperation,  paving  inspec- 
tion costs  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  each  of 
the  three  paving  departments  benefiting  propor- 
tionately. As  an  index  to  the  efficiency  of  this 
system,  it  might  be  noted  that  in  1923  the 
amount  of  repair  work  relaid  on  bituminous 
streets  in  Baltimore,  due  to  defective  and  worn- 
out  paving,  was  i.o  per  cent.  The  paving  in- 
volved covers  four  and  a  half  million  square 
yards,  the  oldest  of  which  was  laid  in  1898. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
By   J.    L.    Elliott,    former   City    Civil   Engineer 

All  street  paving  and  maintenance  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  but 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  City  Civil 
Engineer.  The  City  Engineering  Department 
prepares  the  necessary  plans,  specifications  and 
resolutions  for  street  paving,  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  for  hear- 
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ing  and  contracts. 

All  construction  work  on  new  paving  is  done 
by  contract  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Inspection  Department,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
City  Engineering  Department.  The  city  of 
Indianapolis  has  its  own  maintenance  depart- 
ment under  the  direction  of  the  City  Civil 
Engineer,  which  repairs  and  maintains  all  im- 
proved streets. 

The  Maintenance  Department  is  under  the 
General  Superintendent,  two  assistant  super- 
intendents and  necessary  foremen,  who  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  City  Engi- 
neer. During  the  summer  months  the  city 
maintained  two  asphalt  repair  gangs,  one 
emergency  gang,  two  wood  block  and  brick 
repair  gangs,  and  one  sidewalk  and  curb  repair 
gang,  each  under  a  foreman  experienced  in 
the  handling  of  the  particular  class  of  repairs. 

The  larger  repair  gangs  cover  the  city  from 
the  repair  yard  to  the  city  limits  by  gradual 
stages,  making  permanent  repairs  as  they  go. 
The  emergency  repair  gang  is  used  for  emer- 
gency repairs  which  will  not  be  reached  by  the 
repair  gangs  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  necessity  for  repairs  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  department  by  the  Police  De- 
partment and  the  Inspection  Department. 
These  requests  are  noted  and  necessary  repairs 
scheduled  by  the  Repair  Department. 
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The  city  maintains  an  asphalt  plant  of  ap- 
proximately 1,200  yards  capacity,  with  which 
all  asphalt  repairs  are  made.  The  brick  and 
block  repairs,  to  a  great  extent,  are  made  by 
replacing  worn  brick  and  block  with  new  con- 
struction. If  the  condition  of  the  street  is 
such  that  this  replacement  would  cost  more 
money  than  is  justifiable,  the  street  is  then 
either  resurfaced  or  patched  with  asphalt  until 
resurfacing  is  accomplished. 

WALTHAM,  MASS. 

By   George    C.   Brehm 

City  Engineer  and  Director,  D.  P,  W. 

The  engineering  organization  in  Waltham, 


Mass.,  consists  of  a  Departmerit  of  Public 
Works,  including  streets,  water,  sewer,  and 
engineering.  All  the  city  paving  is  done  by 
our  own  forces,  and  we  find  it  most  satis- 
factory in  every  respect.  The  Street  Division 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  takes  care  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets 
and  controls  the  street  openings,  etc.,  all  of 
this  work  being  handled  by  our  own  forces. 

Practically  all  of  our  pavements  are  bitumi- 
nous macadam,  with  a  small  amount  of  sheet 
asphalt.  We  have  a  gang  constantly  patrolling 
the  streets,  using  the  cold  patch  on  the  bitumi- 
nous macadam  streets  for  repairs,  and  the  hot 
mix  on  the  sheet  asphalt  streets. 


American  Counties  Prevent  the  Block- 
ading of  Roads  by  Snow 

Reports  from  Counties  in  the  Snow  Belt 


FOR  nearly  ten  years  we  have  been  talking 
of  the  need  of  snow  removal  on  main  high- 
ways to  facilitate  traffic  365  days  a  year. 
This  need  has  been  imperative  with  the  in- 
creasing number  of  bus  lines  and  of  manufac- 
turers who  depend  on  highways  for  the  distri- 
bution of  their  products.  The  reports  from  a 
score  or  more  of  counties  throughout  the 
United  States,  given  below,  show  how  com- 
pletely reliance  is  now  placed  on  automotive 
equipment  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  even  the  best  auto- 
motive equipment  is  powerless  to  cope  with  a 
storm  unless  it  begins  to  fight  the  storm  the 
instant  the  snow  begins  to  fall  and  unless  it 
covers  the  ground  frequently  enough  to  prevent 
the  drifting  or  packing  of  the  snow. 

Reports 

Finney  County,  Kans. — Ben  L,  Allen,  County 
Engineer,  Garden  City,  Kans.,  reports  that 
they  are  using  Holt  tractors  and  Baker  V-type 
snow-plows  to  keep  the  highways  open.  In 
the  winter  of  1922-23  snow  removal  cost 
$1,365,  and  in  1923-24  it  cost  $1,158.  The  total 
snowfall  in  the  latter  winter  was  14  inches, 
and  the  equipment  was  out  seven  days.  Be- 
tween 28  and  32  men  were  used  in  the  snow- 
fighting  forces. 

Reno  County,  Kans.—W.  A.  Stacey,  County 
Engineer,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  reports  that  their 
mechanical  equipment  consists  of  two  lo-ton 
Holt  tractors,  one  12-foot  blade  snow-plow, 
two  12-foot  graders,  and  thirty  8-foot  patrol 


graders.  Six  inches  of  snow  fell  in  the  winter 
of  1922-23  and  30  inches  in  1923-24.  The  cost 
of  removing  the  snow  from  the  main  highways 
was  $1,200  the  latter  winter,  and  the  equip- 
ment was  out  8  days.  Thirty  men  were  used 
in  snow-removal  activities. 

Sedgwick  County,  Kans. — M.  Rosbury, 
County  Engineer,  Court  House,  Wichita,  Kans., 
reports  that  one  Baker  plow  on  an  FWD  truck 
and.  one  Baker  V-type  plow  on  a  lo-ton  Holt 
tractor  make  up  the  mechanical  equipment  for 
.  snow,  removal.  The  total  cost  of  operation 
was  $84  in  1923-24  for  the  removal  of  15 
inches  of  snow,  and  the  equipment  was  out 
only  i^  days,  using  6  men. 

Wilson  County,  Kans. — C.  T.  Donald,  Coun- 
ty Engineer,  Fredonia,  Kans.,  reports  that 
snow  removal  in  Wilson  County  cost  $1,851,68 
in  1923-24. 

Boone  County,  Iowa. — J.  A.  Illemay,  County 
Engineer,  Boone,  Iowa,  reports  that  snow  re- 
moval in  the  winter  of  1923-24  cost  $1,310. 

Buchanan  County,  Iowa. — O.  L.  Day,  County 
Engineer,  Independence,  Iowa,  reports  that 
their  mechanical  equipment  for  snow  removal 
includes  a  lo-ton  Holt  tractor,  a  12-foot  Baker 
straight-blade  snow-plow,  shovelers  and  patrol 
graders.  Snow  removal  in  the  winter  of  1923- 
24  cost  $575.01,  the  equipment  being  used  on 
30  days  and  employing  from  2  to  20  men. 

Decatur  County,  Iowa. — Frank  G.  Mallette, 
County  Engineer,  Leon,  Iowa,  reports  that 
their  snow-removal  equipment  consists  of 
cravifler  tractqrs  and  blade  •  graders  for  light 
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snow,  supplemented  by  hand-power  gangs  for 
the  heavy  drifts.  Snow  removal  in  the  winter 
of  1923-24  cost  $641. 

Keokuk  County,  Iowa. — W.  P.  Morris, 
County  Engineer,  Sigourney,  Iowa,  reports 
that  their  snow-removal  equipment  consists  of 
one  lo-ton  Holt  tractor  and  plow.  The  total 
snowfall  was  only  20  inches  in  the  winter  of 
1922-23,  and  double  that  amount  in  1923-24. 
The  mechanical  equipment  was  used  on  10  dif- 
ferent days  last  winter,  costing  $300  for  opera- 
tion and  using  from  6  to  12  men. 

Marion  County,  Iowa. — Robert  T.  Johnson, 
County  Engineer,  Knoxville,  Iowa,  reports  that 
teams  with  light  graders  and  drags  and  one 
Holt  tractor  with  grader  are  used  for  snow 
removal.  The  operation  of  these  outfits  cost 
$300  in  the  winter  of  1922-23  and  $400  in 
1923-24.     In  the  latter  winter  the  equipment 


was  used  on  7  different  days  and  60  men 
were  employed.  Mr.  Johnson  reports  that  the 
rural  population  objects  to  snow  removal  be- 
cause of  misinformation  sent  out  by  local  poli- 
ticians. 

Palo  Alto  County,  Iowa. — T.  R.  Martin, 
County  Engineer,  Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  reports 
that  only  hand  shovels  and  blade  graders  are 
used  for  snow  removal.  The  cost  for  removal 
was  $800  in  the  winter  of  1922-23  and  $1,500 
last  winter. 

Webster  County,  Iowa. — George  Burnet, 
County  Engineer,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  reports  that 
shovels,  fresnos,  blade  graders  and  snow-drags 
are  used  for  snow  removal.  The  operation  of 
the  equipment  cost  $2,500  in  the  winter  of 
1922-23  and  $2,200  last  winter. 

Franklin  County,  Mass. — F.  Deane  Avery, 
County   Engineer,    Greenfield,    Mass.,   reports 


SNOW-FENCES  PBOPEBLT  PLACED  MINIMIZE   DRIFTS  IN   BOADS 

At  top — ^Wickwlre  Spencer  snow-guard  in  place.    Below — Drifted  snow  at  side  of  roadway  permitting  blgliway  to  1)« 

used  immediately  after  storms,  witli  very  little  snow  removal 
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A  BARBER-GREENE  SNOW  LOADER  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  TRAILER  FOR  SIDE  DISCHARGE  IN  USE  IN 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

This  macblne  made  a  record  of  112  hours  continuous  loading,  handling  7  yards  in  45  seconds  and  an  average  of 

1,600  cubic  yards  per  8-hour  shift.     The  cost  of  hand  loading  was  47.3  cents  per  cubic  yard  before  the  machine 

was  purchased,  and  with  the  machine  only  7.6  cents  per  cubic  yard 


that  the  county  does  not  handle  snow  removal, 
but  that  work  is  well  taken  care  of  by  the 
town  of  Greenfield,  which  has  a  lo-ton  Holt 
tractor  and  a  Sargent  plow,  as  well  as  two 
Fordsons  and  a  Packard  truck  equipped  with 
blade  and  V-type  plows. 

Dickinson  County,  Mich. — Paul  Israelson, 
Engineer,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  reports  that 
the  county  owns  two  lo-ton  Holt  tractors  and 
one  home-made  snow-plow.  The  cost  of  snow 
removal  in  the  winter  of  1922-23  was  $4,656.13 
and  in  1923-24,  $4,929.87.  The  snow  removal 
equipment  was  used  on  65  days  during  the 
winter.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
snow  removal  varied  from  10  to  20  both 
winters. 

Macomb  County,  Mich. — Walter  J.  Lehner, 
County  Engineer,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  reports 
that  the  county  owns  three  Champion  snow- 
plows  for  attachment  to  trucks.  Snow  removal 
in  the  winter  of  1923-24  cost  $1,500. 

Washtenaw  County,  Mich. — A.  R.  Bailey, 
Engineer-JManager,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  reports 
that  the  county  owns  two  Baker  straight  truck 
plows,  two  Champion  straight  truck  plows,  four 
Fordson  graders  and  two  Grand  Rapids  spring 
scrapers  which  are  used  for  light  work.  The 
equipment  was  used  20  days  during  last  win- 
ter and  between  10  and  20  men  were  employed. 

Lac  Qui  Parle  County,  Minn.— Fredvik 
Roe,  County  Highway  Engineer,  Madison, 
Minn.,  reports  that  the  ordinary  equipment  of 
the  patrolman  constitutes  the  equipment   fgr 


snow  removal.  The  cost  for  snow  removal 
in  1922-23  was  $1,762,  and  for  1923-24,  $1,142. 
During  the  earlier  winter  between  16  and  30 
patrolmen  were  employed  in  snow  removal, 
and  last  winter  23  were  used. 

Murray  County,  Minn. — J.  A.  Myron,  High- 
way Engineer,  Slayton,  Minn.,  reports  that 
the  country  relies  on  patrol  graders,  hand 
shovels  and  snow-fences  to  keep  the  highways 
clear.  There  has  been  very  little  trouble  in 
the  last  three  years  with  snow  on  the  roads 
because  the  grades  are  built  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  country  as  much  as  possible 
and  snow-fences  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
drifts. 

Otoe  County,  Nehr. — H.  C.  Schwaderer, 
County  Highway  Engineer,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr.,  reports  that  the  mechanical  equipment 
for  snow  removal  consists  of  two  10- foot 
blades,  one  12-foot  blade,  and  one  Baker  snow- 
plow.  Snow  removal  cost  $350  in  the  winter 
of  1922-23  and  $400  in  the  Winter  of  1923-24. 
In  the  latter  winter  the  equipment  was  used 
on  30  days,  the  number  of  men  varying  from 
7  to  12. 

Pierce  County,  N.  Dak. — Herbert  J.  Bardell, 
County  Surveyor,  Rugby,  N.  Dak.,  reports  that 
Pierce  County's  mechanical  equipment  for 
snow  fighting  consists  of  one  Moline  tractor 
and  road  blade  grader,  two  teams,  and  a  V- 
type  snow-plow.  The  last  two  seasons  the  total 
snowfall  has  been  15  and  10  inches,  respec- 
tively, and  the  equipment  was  wsed  on  20  days 
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last  winter.  The  maximum  snow-fighting 
force  a  year  ago  consisted  of  two  teams  and 
three  men,  and  last  winter  of  one  man  and 
the  tractor. 

Van  Wert  County,  Ohio. — Otto  Witten, 
County  Surveyor,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  reports 
that  they  have  a  truck  and  road  grader  for 
snow  removal.  The  total  snowfall  in  the  win- 
ter of  1922-23  was  6  inches  and  last  winter 
was  30  inches.  The  equipment  was  used  6  days 
last  winter  at  a  total  cost  of  $500  and  30 
men  were  employed. 

Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak. — Frank  S.  Peck, 
Superintendent  of  Highways,  Deadwqod,  S. 
Dak.,  reports  that  their  snow-removal  equip- 
ment consists  of  a  grader  and  Holt  tractor. 

Cowlitz  County,  Wash. — E.  A.  Middlebrooks, 


County  Engineer,  Kelso,  Wash.,  reports  that 
an  old-fashioned  split  drag  pushed  by  an  FWD 
truck  is  used  for  snow  removal  on  paved 
roads.  The  total  snowfall  has  been  only  J^- 
and  M-inch  in  the  last  two  winters. 

Pend  Oreille  County,  Wash. — J.  C.  Stegner, 
County  Engineer,  Newport,  Wash.,  reports  that 
the  highways  are  opened  with  Champion  plows 
and  trucks  by  state  forces. 

Trempealeau  County,  Wis. — Emil  F.  Roter- 
ing,  Highway  Commissioner,  Whitehall,  Wis., 
reports  that  several  trucks  are  used  for  snow 
removal,  which  has  cost  $100  in  each  of  the 
last  two  seasons.  The  snowfall  has  been  12 
and  24  inches,  respectively,  and  the  trucks 
were  used  4  days  last  winter,  employing  5 
men. 


A  Suburban  Subdivision  in  Sheffield,  England 


IN  the  recently  published  report  on  "Sheffield: 
A  Civic  Survey  and  Suggestions  Toward  a 
Development  Plan,"*  prepared  by  Patrick 
Abercrombie  and  R.  H.  Mattocks,  is  given  a  list 
of  the  various  suburban  estates  developed  by  the 
Sheffield  Estates  Committee,  the  area  of  each, 
and  the  number  of  houses  so  far  completed. 

The  development  of  these  estates  has  been  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  following  general 
scheme :  houses  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  acre, 
and  in  groups  of  two,  four  and  six ;  no  separate 
back  approach  to  the  houses ;  a  distance  of  be- 
tween 60  and  70  feet  between  the  backs  and  fronts 
of  the  houses ;  roads  of  varying  widths  to  suit 
traffic  needs,  the  purely  residential  needs  being 
reduced  to  the  minimum  of  street  works ;  the  use 


•  For   a   brief   review   of   this    report,   see    page   403   of 
the   October,   1924,   issue   of   The   American    City. 


of  decorative  open  spaces  to  relieve  the  continuity 
of  houses,  and  other  similar  features. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  housing 
schemes  is  the  Manor  Estate,  illustrated  herewith, 
which  is  now  in  the  early  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. This  is  the  largest  scheme  so  far  ventured 
by  Sheffield,  and  includes  the  erection  of  3,754 
houses,  107  of  which  were  completed  at  the  time 
tlie  report  was  published.  As  may  be  seen,  the 
layout  also  makes  provision  for  two  shopping 
centers  situated  upon  the  section  of  the  new  Ring 
Road  which  traverses  the  site,  and  also  for  public 
buildings,  schools,  churches,  playing  fields,  and 
public  gardens.  Such  features  as  these  have  been 
included  in  all  Sheffield  schemes  over  a  certain 
size;  thus  they  are  not  mere  tracts  of  efficiently 
planned  housing  accommodation,  but  are  con- 
ceived as  social  units  fitting  into  the  life  of  the 
whole   community. 


PRELIMINARY  LAYOUT  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN  OF  THE  MANOR  ESTATE  HOUSING  SCHEME, 

SHEFFIELD.  ENGLAND 
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Laying  a  Subaqueous  Water-Main  at 

Minneapolis 

Four-Foot  Pipe  Laid  Across  Mississippi  River  Under  Difficulties 


WHEN  the  Minneapolis  water  distribu- 
tion system  required  the  crossing  of 
the  Mississippi  River  just  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony  with  a  48-inch  riveted 
steel  pipe  ^-inch  thick,  the  engineers  were 
faced  with  a  problem.  The  river  at  this  point 
passes  through  a  gorge  some  900  feet  between 
bluffs,  which,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
reach  a  height  of  about  100  feet  above  low 
water  and  on  the  west  side,  72  feet.  On  the 
east  side  there  are  39  feet  of  sand  and  gravel 
to  the  Trenton  lime  rock;  on  the  west  side, 
about  II  feet  from  the  top  of  the  ground  to  the 
lime  rock,  which  is  of  the  same  elevation  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  This  rock  is  25  feet 
thick  and  separated  from  the  underlying  St. 
Peter  sandstone  by  3  feet  of  shale.  The  St. 
Peter  sand  rock  is  some  800  feet  thick.  The 
river  has  cut  through  the  rock,  and  the  river 
bottom  is  filled  with  broken  debris  of  lime 
rock  and  boulders;  at  the  deepest  point  about 


40  feet,  then  the  sand  rock. 

In  order  to  make  this  crossing,  8-foot  shafts 
were  sunk  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  8 
X  7-foot  tunnels  extended  from  the  shaft  to 
the  edges  of  the  bluffs,  340  feet  long  on  the 
east  side  and  60  feet  long  on  the  west  side, 
and  trenches  were  dug  on  the  shores  as  fur 
as  possible.  Work  was  started  in  January, 
1923.  As  the  current  is  very  swift  at  all 
stages  of  water,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the 
river  work  proper  in  extreme  low  water,  which 
occurs  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  mostly  in  weather  below  zero. 
The  problem  was,  how  to  excavate  the  trench 
m  the  material  mentioned.  Pile  driving  was 
i^mpossible,  and  the  water  was  too  swift  and 
shallow  to  permit  the  use  of  a  dredge. 

It  was  decided  to  build  cribs  4  feet  wide 
and  8  feet  long,  made  of  10  x  12-inch  timbers, 
with  partly  planked  bottoms,  each  to  be  loaded 
with  about  2  tons  of  rock.    These  cribs  were 


lORPEDO   HEAD   OF  RIVETED    STEEL   PIPE   HAULED   ACROSS   THE   RIVER  AT  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN 
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placed  about  14  feet  apart  on  centers  across 
the  river,  and  16  feet  on  centers  up  and  down 
the  stream.  On  the  cribs  across  the  river,  24- 
inch  I-beams  28  feet  long  were  laid  flat  to  form 
a  running-track  for  the  excavator,  which  was 
a  stiff-leg  derrick  fitted  with  grooved  wheels 
which  traveled  on  40-pound  rails  laid  loose 
on  the  I-beams.  The  plan  at  first  was  to 
handle  a  ^-yard  orange-peel  bucket  with  this 
derrick.  Before  building  the  cribs,  some 
excavating  was  done  with  this  rig  on  the  low 
shore  on  the  west  side,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  material  could  be  handled  that  way. 
Accordingly,  the  placing  of  the  cribs  across 
the  river  was  carried  through  and  the  run- 
way completed  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  derrick  was  then  sent  back  to  the  west 
end,  and  excavating  operations  continued  with 
the  orange-peel  bucket,  but  as  soon  as  the 
river  was  reached  it  was  found  that  the  bucket 
would  not  work  satisfactorily  at  all,  and  the 
rig  for  excavating  was  changed  by  attaching 
to  the  boom  of  the  derrick  a  dipper  stick, 
placed  about  20  feet  from  the  end  of  the  boom, 
with  a  94 -yard  steam-shovel  dipper.  The 
excavation  with  this  machine  commenced 
February  18,  and  the  ditch  was  finished  March 
17.  It  was  a  very  difficult  piece  of  work.  The 
material  was  exceedingly  hard  to  handle;  big 
pieces  of  ledge  from  earlier  erosions  were 
often  encountered  and  they  had  to  be  dragged 
out.  Some  2,500  yards  of  this  stuff  was 
excavated  and  dumped  on  the  down-stream 
side.  All  small  material  was  immediately 
washed  away  by  the  current,  leaving  the 
heavier  stuff  in  place.  As  the  excavation 
progressed  towards  the  east  side,  the  cribs 
were  removed,  I-beams  were  placed  on  the 
spoil  bank  as  a  track  to  carry  the  cribs,  timbers 
and  I-beams  back  to  the  west  shore.  These 
beams  also  formed  the  pathway  between  the 
excavator  and  the  west  side. 

On  March  21  riveting  the  30-foot  sections 
of  the  48-inch  pipe  was  begim,  and  on  March 
26  the  work  of  pulling  the  pipe  toward  the 
east  shore  was  started.  The  first  section 
pulled  had  a  torpedo-head  to  which  a  %-inch 
plow  steel  iron-center  pulling  cable,  fastened 
with  Crosby  clips,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
was  attached.  This  first  section  was  120  feet 
long.  There  were  also  two  lugs  on  the  inside 
of  the  torpedo  head  to  which  a  ^-inch  plow- 
steel  cable  was  fastened  with  Crosby  clips. 
This  cable  was  kept  anchored  to  the  west  bank. 
The  pulling  was  done  with  an  American  hoist- 
ing engine  through  two  sets  of  triple  blocks. 
After  the  first  section  was  pulled,  30-foot  sec- 


tions were  added  and  pulled.  On  March  30, 
a  total  of  486  feet  of  pipe  had  been  pulled  out 
over  the  river,  and  another  day  would  have 
landed  the  end  on  the  east  shore.  However, 
luck  was  against  the  engineers  in  charge  and 
on  this  very  day  the  ice  broke  in  the  upper 
river — about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  usual 
time — and  a  big  ice  gorge,  which  had  formed 
about  15  miles  above  the  falls,  broke,  releas- 
ing a  flood  of  about  54,000  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, which  is  very  nearly  the  maximum  flood 
record  on  the  upper  Mississippi  since  i860, 
when  60,000  to  65,000  cubic  feet  came  down. 
The  flood  picked  up  the  heavy  pipe  like  a 
straw  and  laid  it  down-stream  on  the  flat  west 
shore,  only  shearing  part  of  the  rivets  in  one 
joint  at  about  the  middle  of  the  pipe.  The 
inside  cable  anchored  on  the  west  shore  saved 
the  pipe.  A  few  days  afterwards,  ten  million 
feet  of  logs  broke  away  at  Anoka,  18  miles 
from  Minneapolis,  and  came  down  over  the 
falls  and  cleaned  out  the  spoil  bank,  I-beams 
and  all.     The  beams  were  picked  up  later. 

After  such  a  series  of  mishaps,  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  river  went  down  again. 
In  July  the  pipe  was  taken  from  where  the 
flood  had  left  it,  straightened,  joints  repaired 
and  tested,  and  placed  in  position  for  handling 
again  under  low-water  conditions.  Meanwhile, 
the  work  of  building  shafts  and  tunnels  had 
gone  on,  and  was  completed  on  May  27,  The 
shafts  were  lined  with  concrete  and  the  tunnels 
with  6-inch  vitrified  tiling. 

The  flood  had  completely  filled  the  ditch  with 
sand,  gravel  and  smaller  boulders,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  surest  and  best  way  to  clean 
it  out  would  be  with  a  dragline  excavating 
outfit.  This  was  arranged  as  follows:  The 
track  cable  was  started  from  a  14  x  14-inch 
mast,  48  feet  high,  set  up  on  the  east  shore. 
The  elevation  of  the  cable  hitch  was  about 
116  feet,  the  west  end  of  the  cable  being  fast- 
ened to  a  bridle  cable  subject  to  pull  up  or 
down  stream,  with  a  set  of  ^-inch  double 
blocks  at  an  elevation  of  about  31  feet.  The 
total  span  was  about  980  feet.  The  track  cable 
was  lyi-mch.  plow  steel,  the  load  line  was  %- 
inch  plow  steel,  and  the  tension  line  was  ^- 
inch  plow  steel.  All  fastenings  were  made 
with  Crosby  clips,  and  an  American  hoisting 
engine  rated  at  25  h.p.,  with  a  steam  pressure 
of  125  pounds,  was  used  with  a  3/2-yard  bucket. 
A  20-h.p.  engine  was  placed  on  the  west  side. 
Setting  up  the  cable  and  engine  began  Sep- 
tember II,  and  dragline  excavation  on  the 
river  proper  began  October  16,  and  was 
finished  on  the  20th  of  January,  1924. 
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On  January  22  the  pulling  of  the  river  sec- 
tions of  the  pipe  was  begun  again,  and  this 
phase  of  the  work  was  finished  on  January 
31.  The  last  pull  was  about  15  feet  of  a  total 
length  of  pipe  of  698  feet.  This,  together  with 
the  constant  wetting  to  which  the  cable  and 
clips  were  submitted,  furnished  a  severe  test, 
which,  however,  showed  the  equipment  well 
able  to  meet  all  requirements.  As  the  pipe 
was  pulled  and  sections  added,  water  was  let 
into  it  on  the  west  end  so  as  to  keep  it  just 
about  afloat  above  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
It  was  gradually  lowered  into  place  from  the 
west  end,  and  closed  in  and  riveted  by  Feb- 
ruary 9.  On  the  east  end,  a  coffer-dam  had 
to  be  built  over  the  pipe,  to  permit  cutting  off 
the  torpedo-head,  putting  in  the  remaining  sec- 
tions and  making  connections  with  the  end  of 
the  pipe  at  the  mouth  of  the  east  tunnel.  Much 
trouble  was  experienced  in  unwatering  the  cof- 
fer-dam, as  sand  rock  was  encountered  inside 
the  dam,  and  no  puddle  clay  could  be  secured 
because  of  the  extreme  cold  weather,  about 
20  degrees  below  zero  at  that  time.  However, 
the  east  end  work  was  closed  in  on  March  10. 

As  soon  as  the  pipe  had  been  properly  placed, 
on  February  12,  the  work  of  anchoring  it 
started.  This  was  done  by  placing  very  coarse 
fabric  bags  filled  with  sand  and  cement  mixed 


I  .-4  around  the  pipe,  filling  the  entire  trench 
in  spots.  Ten  such  anchors  were  placed,  con- 
taining 18,000  sacks.  The  sand  and  cement 
were  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  west  bluff. 
The  sand  was  heated  and  mixed  dry  with  the 
cement  in  a  small  mixer  and  the  sacks  filled, 
slid  down  a  plank  chute,  wheeled  to  the  river 
edge,  and  then  loaded  on  the  dragline  bucket, 
which  was  fitted  with  a  platform  large  enough 
to  hold  twelve  bags.  The  engine  on  the  east 
bank  pulled  the  bucket  out  over  the  pipe  in 
the  river,  and  the  engine  on  the  west  bank 
pulled  it  back.  As  soon  as  the  sacks  had  been 
thrown  into  place,  holes  were  punched  in  them 
with  sharp-pointed  rods  to  speed  up  the  wet- 
ting of  the  contents.  The  cement  set  satis- 
factorily, and  the  work  was  completed 
March  3. 

On  'March  21  the  entire  work  on  the  east 
side  was  completed  and  the  coffer-dam  re- 
moved. With  everything  ready,  the  expected 
flood  came  on  April  4.  The  ice  gorge  broke 
about  14  miles  above  the  falls  and  came  down 
very  violently,  but  without  doing  any  harm 
to  the  main,  and  the  debris  carried  by  the 
flood  water  served  to  fill  up  the  remaining 
open  portions  of  the  pipe  trench. 

Acknowledgment. — Text  and  illustration  by  courtesy 
of  the  Crosby  Clipper,  published  by  the  American  Hoist 
&   Derrick   Company,    St.    Paul,    Minn. 


A  Study  of  the  Value  of  Reinforcement  in  Concrete  Roads 


THE  details  of  plan  and  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  investigation  of  the  economic 
value  of  reinforcement  in  concrete  roads,  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  Highway  Research  Board 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  are  now  com- 
pleted and  field  examinations  are  about  to  com- 
mence. Director  Charles  M.  Upham  reports  that 
the  various  state  highway  commissions  will  actively 
cooperate  with  the  Board  in  conducting  this  in- 
vestigation. Except  in  cases  of  actual  failure, 
inspections  will  concern  principally  pavements  hav- 
ing had  at  least  five  years  of  service,  a  great 
number  of  which  are  located  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Wayne 
County,  Mich.,  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  Iowa, 
Illinois   and  California. 

In  this  intensive  study  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  determine,  from  a  survey  of  existing  roads,  the 
influence  of  steel  reinforcement  on  the  resistance 
of  the  slab  to  traffic,  subgrade,  and  climatic  condi- 
tions ;  the  conditions  under  which  steel  reinforce- 
ment is  especially  beneficial  to  concrete  slabs ;  the 
effect  of  slab  design  on  the  efficiency  of  reinforce- 
ment ;  and,  finally,  the  relative  cost  of  plain  and 
of  reinforced  concrete  roads,  considering  the  initial 
investment  and  the  annual  maintenance  and  re- 
newal charges. 

The  procedure  will  consist  of  a  personal 
examination  of  a  sufficient  number  of  existing 
road  surfaces  to  cover  different  slabs,  traffic,  and 
climatic  conditions.     It  is  proposed  to  supplement 


the  examination  by  photographs,  sketches,  soil 
determinations,  and  other  available  data.  In  each 
case,  attention  will  be  given  to  a  study  of  the 
subgrade  to  determine  its  general  characteristics 
and  properties  as  well  as  the  existing  drainage 
conditions.  In  the  case  of  the  slab,  a  study  will 
be  made  of  original  data  to  determine  the  mate- 
rials and  proportions  that  entered  into  the  con- 
crete, the  method  of  construction  that  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  particular  cross-section  used.  Care- 
ful note  will  be  made  of  joints,  cracks,  replacement 
areas,  and  general  surface  conditions.  The  in- 
fluencing factors  of  grade,  alignment,  location,  and 
maintenance  will  be  noted,  and  the  matter  of  age, 
traffic,  and  climatic  conditions  will  be  given  care- 
ful consideration.  In  the  case  of  the  reinforce- 
ment, a  study  will  be  made  of  the  relative  amounts 
of  longitudinal  and  transverse  steel,  the  method 
of  treating  reinforcement  before  placing,  as  well 
as  its  position  in  the  slab.  The  form  of  the  re- 
inforcement will  receive  consideration  to  determine 
the  relative  values  of  fabric,  rods,  and  other  types 
in  use.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  the 
comparative  value  of  hard  steel  and  of  mild  steel 
for  reinforcement,  and  the  influence  of  continuous 
and  non-continuous  reinforcement.  Wherever 
possible,  the  present  condition  of  the  reinforce- 
ment will  be  noted  for  breaks,  rust,  and  other 
features  of  interest.  Wherever  obtainable,  cost 
data  will  be  secured  covering  the  original  as  well 
as  the  maintenance  investment. 
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Community  Values  in  Christmas  Seals 

By  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D. 

Publicity  Director,  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  New  York 
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PUBLIC  education" — that  is  the  big  cry 
in  these  democratic  days.  And  prob- 
ably there  has  been  no  advance  in  any 
phase  of  education  that  counts  heavier  for  in- 
dividual and  community  betterment  than  the 
advance  made  in  the  ways  of  health.  The  real- 
ization of  what  sickness  means  in  suffering, 
in  sorrow,  and  in  economic  loss  has  resulted 
in  intelligent  and  systematic  organization  and 
virile  programs  directed  against  all  preventable 
illness. 

One  disease   especially   has   been  combated 
with  great  success,  namely,  tuberculosis.  Five 
years  ago  a  health  demonstration  was  begun 
in  Framingham,  Mass.,  an  average 
American  small  town,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  tuberculosis.    It 
was  found  that  it  cost  approximately 
$2  per  capita  per  annum  to  pay  for 
an   efficient   public   health    program 
with   special  emphasis  on  the  pre- 
vention of  tuberculosis.    But  during 
the  five  years  of  the  demonstration 
the     death-rate     from     tuberculosis 
was  reduced  67  per  cent. 

A  $2  per  capita  health  investment  would 
cost  a  city  of  25,000  population  $50,000.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  if  tuberculosis  could 
be  eliminated  as  a  cause  of.  death,  an  average 
of  2^  years  would  be  added  to  human  life- 
time. This  at  $100  a  year  net  economic  gain 
to  the  community — certainly  not  a  high  value 
for  a  person  to  put  upon  himself  or  herself — 
would  mean  a  gain  of  $250  per  person,  or  $6,- 
250,000  to  the  community.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  an  annual  gain,  but  a  gain  spread  over  the 
whole  life  span  of  the  present  generation  of 
approximately  55  years.  If  we  divide  the  $6,- 
250,000  by  55,  the  annual  gain  will  be  well 
over  $100,000  annually  for  the  community — 
twice  what  the  $50,000  investment  in  health 
would  be.  The  saving  in  happiness  for  fami- 
lies and  friends  can,  of  course,  never  be  esti- 
mated. 

The  laws  for  health  that  any  community  can 
follow  are  simple  enough.  Plenty  of  fresh  air, 
nourishing  food,  a  proper  amount  of  rest  and 
exercise,  are  the  basic  necessities  of  good 
health.  Another  important  rule  in  the  health 
game  which  should  become  a  national  habit  is 
the  periodic  physical  examination  in  order  to 


keep  track  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
human  machine.  We  hear  so  much  about  over- 
hauling automobiles,  locomotives  and  turbines, 
but  so  little  about  overhauling  our  bodies.  One 
hundred  per  cent  efficiency  depends  as  much  on 
100  per  cent  condition  in  the  human  machine 
as  in  any  other. 

Good  health  is,  after  all,  the  first  essential  to 
success.  We  have  seen  what  poverty  and 
disease  following  the  war  have  done  to  sev- 
eral European  nations.  Our  people  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  fairly  healthy,  yet  at  the 
present  time  there  are  nearly  one  million  active 
cases  of  tuberculosis  and  as  many  persons 
with  the  disease  in  an  inactive  state 
living  among  us. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association  and 
its  1,400  affiliated  state  and  local 
organizations  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  helped  to  reduce  the 
death-rate  from  over  200  per  100,- 
000  persons  to  less  than  100  per 
100,000.  Their  desire  is  to  control 
the  disease  through  urging  good 
health  habits  and  periodic  examinations.  Hos- 
pitals, sanatoria,  public  health  nurses,  clinics 
where  people  may  go  for  examinations,  pub- 
licity of  all  kinds,  and  the  training  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  through  the  Modern  Health 
Crusade  are  some  of  their  media.  The  finan- 
cial support  of  their  work  is  derived  from  the 
penny  Christmas  seals  sold  annually  in  De- 
cember. 

City  officials,  such  as  mayors,  city  managers 
and  heads  of  municipal  departments,  and  also 
chamber  of  commerce  secretaries  and  other 
executives  of  civic  organizations  can  be  of 
great  assistance  during  the  Christmas  seal 
sale.  Through  understanding  what  the  organ- 
ized educational  work  can  mean  in  the  com- 
munity, their  personal  interest  and  sympathy 
will  go  far  toward  influencing  others  to  sup- 
port the  Christmas  seal  campaign.  Not  only 
can  they  purchase  the  seals,  but  they  can  get 
in  touch  with  the  local  tuberculosis  workers 
and  lend  in  some. cases  really  practical  help, 
and  in  all  cases  most  valuable  moral  support, 
to  the  cause.  Further  suggestions  of  ways  in 
which  to  cooperate  may  be  secured  from  the 
Association.  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities 

in  Public  Affairs  || 


City  Planning — The  City  Practical 

Plainfield,  N.  J.— Of  the  many^  municipal 
problems  that  have  come  to  the  writer's  attention 
during  his  five  years'  experience  as  a  chamber  of 
commerce  executive,  the  question  of  city  planning 
seems  to  be  subject  to  more  misconceptions  than 
any  other.  The  average  citizen  and  the  average 
municipal  official  apparently  think  of  city  planning 
as  something  that  has  to  do  solely  with  beauty, 
and  frequently  that  activity  is  catalogued  as  a 
more  or  less  useless  one. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  city  planning  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  ideas  that  a  municipal  govern- 
ment can  adopt,  and  if  it  deals  in  any  way  with 
the  city  beautiful,  it  does  so  only  through  such 
beauty  as  naturally  follows  the  execution  of 
needed  municipal  improvements.  Every  city 
should  adopt  a  city  plan,  whether  the  city  be  a 
growing,  active  municipality  within  _  a  metropoli- 
tan area,  or  a  non-growing  community  in  an  iso- 
lated territory. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Qiamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Plainfields  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  a  study  of  city  planning.  During  the 
first  year  nothing  was  accomplished  other  than  a 
study  of  standard  literature  on  the  subject.  We 
failed  to  impress  our  municipal  government  with 
the  fact  that  city  planning  is  particularly  useful, 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  our  making  any 
progress  in  that  direction.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  start  of  the  second  year  of  our 
city  planning  study,  we  discovered,  through  our 
usual  workers'  questionnaire,  a  new  member  who 
had  recently  become  a  resident  of  Plainfield,  and 
who  had  been  interested  in  and  had  had  experi- 
ence in  city  planning  in  two  other  cities.  With 
the  help  of  suggestions  made  by  this_  newcomer, 
a  program  of  necessary  data  was  outlined,  and  it 
was  then  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months  before 
the  committee  had  mastered  the  basic  principles 
of  a  city  plan. 

We  realized  that  a  city  plan  is  a  great  co- 
ordinator of  city  government  departments  and  the 
needs  of  a  city.  Our  study  pointed  out  that  a 
municipal  government  cannot  l>e  economically 
operated  unless  all  the  needs  of  all  its  branches 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years  in  the  future 
are  properly  listed.  It  indicated  that  the  right 
way  to  administer  municipal  government  is  to 
foster  first  such  improvements  as  will  benefit  the 
greatest  number  of  people  at  the  most  reasonable 
cost,  rather  than  to  execute  improvements  in  ac- 
cordance with  political  pressure  exercised  by 
small  groups  acting  selfishly  or  particularly  in- 
terested in  some  one  project. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Chamber's 
committee  was  to  ascertain  the  net  debt  of  the 
city.  The  probable  increase  in  assessed  valua- 
tions each  year  was  then  estimated,  and  a  table 
showing  the  amount  of  bonds  that  would  be  re- 


tired yearly  was  compiled.  As  a  net  result,  we 
learned  the '  approximate  amount  of  capital  ex- 
penditures that  could  be  made  during  the  next 
sixteen  years. 

In  our  preliminary  city  planning  report*  we 
catalogued  what  we  believed  to  be  the  require- 
ments of  the  various  city  departments  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
complete  fulfillment  of  these  needs  would  necessi- 
tate an  expenditure  several  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  available  for 
such  purposes.  The  next  step  needed  in  this  city, 
therefore,  is  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  offi- 
cial city  planning  commission,  whose  responsibility 
it  should  be  to  devise  a  final,  workable  plan,  based 
on  the  data  already  compiled  by  the  Chamber's 
unofficial  committee. 

WILLIAM   H.    PFAU, 
Secretary,   Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Plainfields. 

An  Ordinance  to  Regulate 
Outdoor  Advertising 

Newport,  R.  I. — Believing  that  bill-boards  and 
other  forms  of  outdoor  advertising  have  little  use 
in  a  beautiful  city  like  Newport,  and  that  they 
are  a  liability  to  the  community,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  through  a  campaign  of  publicity  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Newport  Garden 
Club,  has  recently  secured  the  passage  of  a  very 
strict  ordinance  regulating  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  all  forms  of  outdoor  advertising. 
The  ordinance  covers  a  broader  field  than  is  usual 
in  such  ord'nances  and  supplements  the  zoning 
ordinance  already  in  eflfect  in  this  city. 

As  defined  in  the  ordinance,  "outdoor  adver- 
tising" includes  all  advertising  now  or  hereafter 
displayed  in  the  city  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  persons  on  the  highways  or  on  any  public 
carrier,  or  while  in  any  public  building,  or  park, 
or  other  public  place,  by  meaqs  of  printing,  writ- 
ing, picture  or  com'^ination  thereof,  and  bv  any 
means  of  display.  The  only  exception  is  adver- 
tising relating  to  business  conducted  on  private 
property,  to  the  sale  or  rental  thereof,  or  adver- 
tising in  the  stations  and  cars  of  common  carriers. 

For  every  sign  or  bill-board  of  greater  area 
than  12  square  feet,  consent  in  writing  must  be 
obtained  from  a  majority  of  the  owners  or  agents 
of  the  property  on  both  sides  of  the  street  in  the 
block  where  the  sign  or  bill-board  is  to  be  erected. 
With  the  written  consent  of  the  property  owners, 
plans  for  the  structure  (which  must  be  fire- 
proof) must  be  filed  with  the  building  inspector, 
who  will  determine  whether  the  proposed  sign  or 
bill-board  is  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance, 
and  who  has  the  authority  to  grant  or  refuse  the 
permit. 

•  Six  hundred  extra  copies  of  this  report  have  been 
printed,  and  a  copy  will  gladly  be  furnished  to  any 
reader  of  The  American  City  inter^ted  in  the  subject, 
upon   request  to  the  author. 
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Every  sign  or  bill-board  to  be  erected  must  be 
at  least  4  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground,  must  not  exceed  14  feet  in  height  over- 
all, must  be  at  least  6  feet  from  the  side  of  any 
lot  line,  must  be  at  least  15  feet  back  from  the 
street  line,  and  must  be  limited  to  400  square 
feet  in   area. 

No  bill-board  will  be  allowed  at  any  corner  of 
any  public  way  nor  within  50  feet  of  the  inter- 
section of  any  street,  nor  within  300  feet  of  any 
school,  public  building,  church,  park,  pier,  beach, 
playground,  hospital  or  eleemosynary  institution. 
Any  picture  of  obscene,  licentious,  or  immoral 
character,  on  any  bill-board  or  sign-board,  in  any 
window  or  upon  any  building  in  any. public  place 
OF  in  public  view,  is  prohibited. 

There  is  a  fine  of  $10  per  day  for  each  day  of 
violation  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  building  in- 
spector is  authorized  to  inspect  and  remove  any 
and  all  boards  not  in  conformity  with  these  regu- 
lations. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  enforcement  of 
this  ordinance  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
state  law  on  bill-boards  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  bill-boards  already  erected  in  this  city  will 
have  to  come  down,  and  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  the  erection  of  any  additional  boards  in  the 
business  or  industrial  zones  on  account  of  the 
severe  standard  required.  In  the  residential  zones 
no  more  will  be  erected,  as  the  City  Attorney  has 
already  ruled  that  bill-boards  are  a  business,  and 
also  because  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  for  any 
applicant  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
new  ordinance. 

W.   C.   CAMPBELL, 
Secretary,    Newport   Chamber  of    Commerce. 

Chamber  Cooperates  in  Achievement 
Day  Program  of  Farm  Bureau 

Boone,  Iowa. — One  of  the  activities  of  the 
Boone  Chamber  of  Commerce  this  year,  that  we 
believe  has  been  particularly  beneficial  to  the  city, 
was  the  cooperation  of  this  organization  in  the 
Achievement  Day  program  of  the  Boone  County 
Farm  Bureau.  Once  each  year,  shortly  before  the 
time  of  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  the  farmers  of  Boone 
County,  with  their  sons  and  daughters,  bring  to 
this  city  their  live  stock — baby  beeves,  hogs,  etc. 
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PAET    OF    THE   ACHIEVEMIINT    DAY   PARADE    IN   BOONE,    IOWA 


— that  are  to  be  entered  at  the  State  Fair.  The 
young  people  also  bring  the  various  articles  that 
they  have  made  during  the  year  in  connection  with 
the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  in  their  home  towns. 

When  the  officers  of  the  Farm  Bureau  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Chamber  in  planning  this 
year's  program,  the  Board  of  Directors  gladly 
accepted  the  opportunity  to  cooperate,  and  by  so 
doing  to  prove  the  city's  interest  in  the  farmers 
and  their  work.  As  one  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  day's  events,  we  planned  a  parade  of  floats, 
in  which  the  business  firms  of  the  city  were  in- 
vited to  take  part  along  with  their  rural  neigh- 
bors. In  the  parade,  which  extended  nearly  two 
miles,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  the  city  well  repre- 
sented. Many  of  the  floats  were  most  elaborately 
decorated,  and  prizes  in  cash  were  offered  for  the 
finest  in  both  the  city  and  rural  classes ;  also  for 
the  best  floats  in  each  division  of  the  cattle  and 
hog  clubs,  and  for  the  boys'  and  girls'  demonstra- 
tion teams.  An  exhibition  was  then  held  at  the 
city  armory,  with  a  splendid  attendance  of  both 
merchants  and  farmers. 

Through  the  help  tiiat  the  Chamber  was  able  to 
render  on  Achievement  Day,  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  fine  spirit  of  friendship  and  unity  between 
this  organization  and  the  County  Farm  Bureau. 
An  even  bigger  and  better  exhibit  next  year  is 
planned  for,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will 
be  a  real  success. 

J.    R.    BRUNTON, 
Secretary,  Boone  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Hotel  Financed  by  Community  Effort 
Proves   Valuable  Civic  Asset 

_  Frederick,  Md.— The  exceptional  hotel  facil- 
ities that  this  city  has  been  able  to  offer  since 
the  opening  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel  have 
become  one  of  the  community's  outstanding  assets. 
The  construction  of  this  modern  hotel,  with  its 
205  rooms  and  5  dining-rooms,  representing  an 
outlay  of  approximately  $1,275,000,  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Frederick  Qiamber  of  Commerce 
and  financed  by  community  effort. 

For  several  years  it  had  been  realized  that  the 
progress  of  the  city  was  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  hotel  accommodations,  and  the  first 
definite  steps  toward  remedying  the  situation  were 
taken  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. A  hotel  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  possibilities  for 
securing  a  hotel  that  would  meet 
the  existing  needs,  and  that  would 
at  the  same  time  be  a  credit  to  the 
community,  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  funds  proved  to  be  the 
outstanding  problem,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  seek  the  as- 
sistance of  some  organization  spe- 
cializing in  the  financing  of  such 
projects.  The  Hockenbury  Sys- 
tem Inc.,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  was 
called  in  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
community,  and  subsequently  a 
campaign  was  inaugurated  for  the 
sale  of  preferred  stock  in  the 
hotel.  Through  the  activities  of 
the  Chamber  and  the  organization 
of  a  large  volunteer  sales  force, 
a  sale  of  $505,000  of  preferred 
stock    was     completed    within     a 
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THE  FRANCIS  SCOTT  KEY  HOTEL,  FREDBBJCK,  MD.,  WITH  ITS  LOBBY  AND  DINXNG-BOOM 


week.  A  6  per  cent  first  mortgage  bond  amount- 
to  $400,000  was  placed  through  local  banks  at  par, 
while  a  three-year  debenture  note  issue  was  made 
for  $125,000. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
company  to  which  the  hotel  has  been  leased  on  a 
twenty-year  basis  was  able  to  take  care  of  all 
bond  interests  and  sinking  fund,  and  declared  a 
7  per  cent  dividend  on  the  full  amount  of  stock 
issued.  Not  only  is  the  enterprise  proving  a 
financial  success,  but  the  hotel  is  now  looked 
upon  as  the  real  civic  center  of  the  community, 
and  provides  ample  accommodations  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  various  local  bodies. 

W.   U.   GAVER, 
Secretary,    Frederick    Chamber   of    Commerce. 

Water-Mains  Laid  by  City  Forces 

Haines  City,  Fla. — As  a  result  of  rejecting 
all  bids  for  a  proposed  addition  of  22,000  feet  to 
the  city  water-main  system  here  some  time  ago, 
members  of  the  Haines  City  Council  have  been 
presented  with  a  report  showing  that  city  em- 
ployees made  the  improvement,  under  city  super- 
vision, for  $7,623.24  less  than  the  lowest  bid  from 
contractors. 

According  to  the  report,  the  lowest  construction 
estimate  received  from  an  individual  or  firm  of 
contractors  was  $36,500.  Added  to  this  was  a 
necessary  item  of  $638.36  for  attorney's  fees,  ad- 
vertising and  printing,  making  a  total  estimate  of 
$37,138.36.  After  several  days  of  discussion  as 
to  the  best  method  of  procedure,  during  which 
Alderman  Jess  P.  Ferrill  and  City  Engineer  R. 
A.  Sterzik  presented  figures  to  show  that  the  city 
could  lay  the  main  less  expensively,  the  aldermen 
decided  to  "do  it  at  home." 

The  4^  miles  of  water-main  was  laid  within 
the  allotted  time  named  in  previous  advertise- 
ments for  bids,  according  to  the  report,  which 
W«nt  on  to  give  ^n   it^miz^c^  Statement  of  ej^- 


penses.  In  addition  to  the  22,000  feet  mentioned 
in  the  appropriation,  the  city  employees  laid  400 
feet  of  water-main  between  the '  high  school  and 
the  nearest  thoroughfare,  which  was  estimated  as 
an  asset  of  $500,  and  had  remaining  in  stock 
another  asset  in  the  shape  of  stock  valued  at  ap- 
proximately $500. 

A  summary  of  the  itemized  statement  presented 
to  the  Council  shows  the  following  expenditures : 
labor,  $1,000;  digging  ditch  and  back-fill,  $975; 
material,  $27,901.76;  and  attorney's  fees,  adver- 
tising and  printing,  $638.36.  Credited  against  the 
expenditure  was  $1,000,  representing  the  main 
laid  to  the  high  school,  and  the  stock  on  hand  at 
the  completion  of  the  work. 

This  made  a  total  of  $29,515.12,  which  gave 
the  city  a  saving  of  $7,623.24  over  the  lowest  bid 
offered  by  any  of  the  contractors. 

REX    SAFFER, 
Secretary,    Haines   City   Chamber   of  Commerce. 

Stadium  Financed  by  Selling 
Advertising  Space 

Bessemer,  Ala. — The  acquisition  of  land  for  a 
city  athletic  park  and  the  erection  on  that  site  of  a 
$7,000  stadium,  is  one  of  the  recent  projects 
launched  by  the  Bessemer  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  successfully  completed  with  the  aid  of  this 
organization.  The  purchase  by  the  city  of  a  16- 
acre  plot  of  land  adjoining  the  city  limits  had 
often  been  discussed  by  some  of  our  progressive 
citizens,  who  felt  that  the  site  would  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  community,  and  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  were  fully  in  accord  with  the 
idea.  This  organization  therefore  took  the  initia- 
tive in  making  a  proposal  that  if  the  city  would 
acquire  the  land,  the  citizens  themselves  would 
assume  the  responsibility  for  its  improvement  and 
development  for  recreational  purposes.  The  sug- 
gestion met  with  the  approval  of  the  City  Coun- 
cil, the  land  was  bought,  and  plans  for  the  athletic 
park  went  forward. 
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A  Park  Commissioner  was  then  appointed  and 
confirmed  by  the  City  Council,  and  a  committee  of 
five  men,  selected  from  the  local  Kiwanis  Club, 
Rotary  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  City 
Council,  with  a  fifth  man  representing  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  was  assigned  to  work  with  the 
Commissioner.  These  men  took  it  upon  them- 
selves to  devise  a  scheme  for  financing  the  con- 
struction of  a  stadium,  with  a  grand  stand,  bleach- 
ers, and  a  surrounding  fence.  They  chose  the 
method  of  selling  advertising  space  on  the  inside 


of  the  fence,  on  contracts  covering  a  period  of 
five  years,  and  this  met  the  situation, very  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  accredited  high  schools  in  this  section,  as 
well  as  our  city  schools,  now  hold  their  football 
games  at  the  Bessemer  stadium,  with  the  result 
that  the  park  is  being  maintained  at  a  profit  and 
the  school  teams  are  receiving  some  financial  sup- 
port. 

A.   F.   AUSMAN, 
Secretary-Manager,  Bessemer  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Free  Parking  Space  for  Kansas  City 


IN  the  artist's  sketch  reproduced  herewith  may 
be  seen  an  interesting  innovation  in  automo- 
bile parking  stations,  described  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Kansas  Citian,  the  house  organ  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  free 
parking  space,   covering  an  area  of   472  feet  by 


erected.  These  two  features  are  being  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000  each.  Leases  for  both 
the  conservatory  and  the  gasoline  station  have 
already  been  signed.  In  the  center  of  the  south 
line  of  the  parking  space,  a  large  canopy  and 
stage  will  be  built,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 


I'iliiE     i'AKJKIJNtr     srAUK     WILIi     BE     A     FEATURE     OF     THE     STOP     AKD     SHOP 

MABKET   IN   ST.   LOUIS 


288  feet,  is  being  laid  out  by  the  Stop  and  Shop 
Company  in  connection  with  the  large  retail  mar- 
ket now  under  construction  by  that  company  in 
Kansas   City. 

In  the  center  of  the  area  will  stand  a  terra  cotta 
gasoline  station,  with  a  iSO-foot  driveway,  and  at 
the  northwest  corner  a  glass  conservatory,  to  be 
used    strictly    for    the    sale    of    flowers,    will    be 


management  to  make  this  available  for  use  by  the 
city  or  any  civic  organization  for  evening,  Sunday, 
or  holiday  band  concerts,  or  other  civic  entertain- 
ments. The  parking  space  will  not  be  used  after 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  except  on  Saturdays, 
when  it  will  remain  open  until  a  later  hour  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  patronize  the 
market. 


EIGHT  NOTABLE  REPORTS  ON  STREET  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Beginning  November  23,  there  are  being  released  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  series  of  pamphlets  prepared  by  the  various  committees  of  Secretary  Hoover's  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety.  The  subjects  of  these  reports  are:  I.  Statistics;  II.  Traffic 
Control;  III.  Construction  and  Engineering;  IV.  City  Planning  and  Zoning;  V.  Insurance;  VI.  Education; 
VII.  The  Motor  Vehicle;  VIII.  Public  Relations.  The  reports  are  being  made  available  for  consideration 
in  advance  of  the  National  Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
December  15-17.  Copies  of  the  reports  and  infomxation  regarding  the  conference  can  be  secured  on 
application   to   the   Department  of  Commerce 
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Bringing  Business  Men  Into  the  Picture 

By  Richard  F.  Grant 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 


WHEN  you  find  a  man  who  has  the 
ability  to  visualize  business  oppor- 
tunities and  organize  them  and  make 
them  realities,  something  always  happens.  You 
see  great  cities  and  institutions  springing  up; 
vast  numbers  of  people  coming  together;  all 
of  the  problems  that  come  with  community 
life — crime,  disease,  unemployment,  traffic 
congestion;  rapidly  spreading  and  rapidly 
growing  communities  outreaching  the  bounds 
and  possibilities  of  the  community  to  keep  pace 
with.  Those  are  the  things  that  follow  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  man  who  sees  business  oppor- 
tunity and  makes  it  a  reality. 

The  trouble  with  the  situation,  as  I  see 
it,  is  that  the  man  who  has  the  ability  to  create 
these  things  and  build  up  our  great  urban 
centers  is  content  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  bal- 
ance sheet  and  not  go  out  and  straighten  up 
the  awful  messes  he  creates  of  his  ability. 

How  are  we  going  to  get  him  to  do  it  ? 

Business  men  are  business  men  primarily 
because  they  have  the  ability  to  measure  facts 
and  reach  conclusions;  the  conclusions  must 
be  correct  most  of  the  time  or  they  will  auto- 
matically cease  to  be  business  men. 

That  same  ability  which  makes  a  man  a 
business  man,  applied  to  his  community  and 
business  problems,  is  going  to  see  us  through. 
Our  principal  trouble  is  with  the  business 
man  himself.  In  the  past,  he  has  been  a 
tremendous  asset  to  himself,  but  almost  a  total 
loss  to  the  civic  life  of  the  country.  I  am 
serious  about  that.  To  bring  the  ability  and 
the  trained  experience  of  our  business  men  to 
bear  upon  our  community  and  our  national 
problems  is  the  first  job  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce. 

The  whole  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  bring 


the  business  man  into  the  picture,  making  him 
sense  his  responsibility  and  function  in  the 
community  and  national  interests.  This  cham- 
bers of  commerce  all  over  the  country  are 
gradually  doing.  As  a  result,  such  activities 
as  extensions  of  sewerage  and  water-works, 
studies  of  municipal  expenditures,  the  raising 
of  money  for  all  sorts  of  civic  and  philan- 
thropic purposes,'  perfection  of  city  govern- 
ments, and  on  down  through  the  varied  list 
of  activities  which  make  for  betterment  in 
community  life,  are  becoming  the  major  prob- 
lems in  chambers  of  commerce  to-day. 


Now,  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  work 
in  chambers  of  commerce  for  quite  a  consider- 
able period  of  time.  Years  ago  when  I  first 
joined  the  Chamber,  I  wondered  whether  I  got 
my  money  back  from  the  dues,  until  I  got  to 
studying  the  whole  movement  and  saw  the 
whole  significance  of  the  thing — that  it  was 
the  instrument  by  which  we  were  going  to 
bring  our  business  men  together  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  great  community  and  national 
problems.  Until  I  saw  that  picture,  I  was  in 
the  position  of  a  great  many  other  men  I 
know  at  the  present  time. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  could  be  done 
by  the  secretaries  of  our  chambers  of  com- 
merce is  to  go  out,  and  by  careful,  earnest 
work,  bring  that  picture  and  that  inspiration 
into  the  lives  of  our  business  men;  get  them 
to  see  that  business  does  not  exist  for  itself 
alone,  but  should  be  an  instrumentality  to  bet- 
ter the  common  good  and  bring  the  best  out 
of  the  business  men  for  the  public  welfare. 

Froir  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association  of  Commercial  Organization 
Secretaries,   at   Washington,   D.    C,   October   21,   1924. 


Play  the  Game! 

By  John  H.  Finley,  LL.D 

Associate  Editor,  New  York  Times 


MANY  years  ago,  in  conversation  with 
that  great  out-of-doors  man  and  moun- 
tain-climber, the  author  of  "The  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,"  Lord  Bryce,  I  was 
thanking  him  for  an  essay  which  he  had  writ- 
ten about  an  English  schoolmaster.  It  was 
better  than  any  of  the  essays  that  h?  had  writ- 


ten of  statesmen,  prelates  or  great  scholars. 
His  voice  choked  and  the  eyes  of  this  rugged 
man  filled  with  tears  as  he  replied — and  then 
I  knew  why  he  had  written  best  of  this  school- 
master, Edward  Bowen,  of  Harrow.  But  what 
I  remember  best  of  this  biographical  sketch 
was  that  he  said  that  Bowen  was  always  say- 
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ing  to  his  boys,  "Take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
as  the  sweet  and  bitter  come,  and  play  the 
game." 

Play  the  game !  That  is  the  essence  of 
sportsmanship — playing  the  game.  The  value 
of  play  is  that  in  most  of  its  expressions, 
quite  apart  from  the  physical  value  of  the 
exercise,  it  is  teaching  honesty,  courage,  fair- 
ness, quickness  of  decision,  self-control,  re- 
sourcefulness, loyalty.  It  teaches  us  to  play 
the  game  of  life  honorably,  bravely,  adventur- 
ously and  even  reverently. 

Michael  Pupin,  the  great  physicist,  whose 
inventions  have  helped  to  make  possible  long- 
distance speech,  coming  to  America  as  an 
immigrant  youth  from  Serbia,  gave  this  defi- 
nition of  what  America  meant  to  him.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  have  read  it  in  his  memoirs : 

"Play  the  game.  What  a  wonderful  phrase ! 
I  studied  it  long,  and  the  more  I  thought  about 
it,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that  one  aspect 
of  the  history  of  this  country,  with  all  its 
traditions,  is  summed  up  in  these  words.  To 
'play  the  game'  according  to  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  land  which  offered  me  all  of  its 
opportunities,  was  always  my  idea  of  Ameri- 


canization." 

Not  only  is  play  the  birthright  of  every 
child  born  in  this  land  where  freedom  to  pur- 
sue happiness  is  promised  to  all,  but  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  adult,  as  well,  to  keep  till 
death  ends  both  work  and  play.  As  some  one 
has  said,  "People  do  not  stop  playing  because 
they  grow  old;  they  grow  old  because  they 
stop  playing." 

The  first  great  commandment — and  I  say 
this  reverently — is  to  play  the  game  with  all 
our  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  That  is 
loving  the  Divine  Creator.  And  the  second 
great  commandment,  which  relates  to  our 
neighbors,  is  like  unto  it.  It  is  to  play  the 
game  according  to  the  Golden  Rule.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  of  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  the  prophecies  of  collec- 
tive welfare. 

May  you  all  who  are  workers  be  transitive 
verbs — if  you  remember  what  they  are — help- 
ing individual  nouns  to  reach  such  objectives 
as  I  have  defined. 


From  an  address  before  the  Playgtround  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  at  the  Recreation  Congress, 
Atlantic   City,   October   16,    1924. 


Sports  Which  Are  Popular 

IN  an  address  delivered  before  the  joint  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives  and  the  American  Park  Society 
with  the  American  Civic  Association^  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  October  8,  by  Colonel  C.  O.  Sher- 
rill,  Officer  in  Charge  of  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  District  of  Colutribia,  the  follow- 
ing list  was  given  of  the  principal  athletic  and 
recreational  activities  in  the  Washington  parks, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year : 

Players  Spectators 

Athletic    field 4,750  19,300 

Baseball     56,070  358,530 

Croquet    5,928 

Cricket   450  10,500 

Basket-ball     72  600 

Football    20,376  134,700 

Field    hockey 4,618  15,100 

Lacrosse     3J2  2,300 

Horse    hurdles 11,580 

Quoits     3,566  5,620 

Polo    1,150  22,600 

Soccer    2,172  29,350 

Volley-ball   4,596  7,450 

Tennis    95,045 

Picnic     34,320 

Archery    100  500 

Sylvan   Theatre — 5    performances  7,500 

Band    concerts— 80    concerts 66,288 

Skating — 11    days   on   pool 17,700 

Golf    ;..  277,777 

Bathing-beach  (4,097  given  swim- 
ming lessons') 179,130  193,000 


in  the  Washington  Parks 

Tourist    camp — 13,821    cars — 44,- 

356   persons — Average  length 

of  stay,   2   days 

Sand-boxes    6,084 

Boat-house   2,812 

Hurling    1,052 

Speed-ball    1,330 

Riding    field 1,900 

Slag-ball     86 

Golf-croquet    86 


11,900 
9,050 


Colonel  Sherrill  said : 

"Under  the  National  Capital  Park  Commission, 
which  has  recently  been  created  and  which  is 
authorized  to  expend  $1,000,000  a  year  for  pur- 
chases of  lands  for  park  and  playground  areas,  I 
donfiidently  believe  that  Washington  will  ulti- 
mately have  not  only  adequate  park  areas,  but 
adequate  playground  areas  properly  distributed 
throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  city.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
one  square  will  be  set  aside  for  park  and  play- 
ground purposes  out  of  every  ten  or  twelve 
squares  of  the  newer  part  of  the  city.  In  many 
cases  these  squares  can  be  ideally  adapted  to  play- 
ground purposes  and  park  purposes  at  the  same 
time  by  creating  playgrounds  in  the  center  of  the 
squares,  surrounded  by  an  appropriate  plantin;:^ 
and  parking  between  the  playgrounds  and  the  ad- 
joining streets." 


14,412  DEATHS  FROM  MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENTS  IN  1923 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  announces  that  the  returns  show  that  during  the  year  1923, 
14,412  deaths  resulting  from  accidents  caused  by  automobiles  and  other  motor  vehicles  (excluding 
motor-cycles),  occurred  within  the  death  registration  area  of  the  United  States  (exclusive  of  Hawaii), 
which  area  contains  87.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  number  represents  a  death-rate  of  14.9 
per  100,000  population,  as  against  12.5  in  1922,  11.5  in  1921,  10.4  in  1920,  9.4  in  1919,  and  9.3  in 
1918.  In  the  30  states  for  which  data  for  1918  are  available,  the  actual  number  of  these  deaths 
increased  from  7,255  in  that  year  to  13,043  in  1923,  the  corresponding  rates  for  the«e  two  years 
being   9.2   and    15.4. 


FOR  WANT  OF  A  MUNICIPAL  PLAYGROUND 


S9I 

By  MORRIS 


ightcd  by  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  civic  cartoons  which  are  now  being  prepared  each  month  at 
the  suggestion  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY  Magazine.  They  are  being  niade  available  at  small 
cost  for  use  in  local  newspapers  and  in  the  bulletins  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  civic 
organizations.  These  cartoons  will  be  found  useful,  also,  as  publicity  aids  for  the  adoption 
of  municipal  bond  issues  and  in  other  campaigns  for  public  improvements. 

The  Editorial  Department  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers 
vrbP  wish  to  make  use  of  tW?  service,  an4  t9  receive  suggestions  of  subjects  for  fu^ur^  q^t^q^s. 
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Map-Making  for  Zoning  by  Civics  Pupils 


By  Eya  Guild  Osgood 

Chairman,  Planning  Board,   Melrose,  Mass. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  city 
planning,  the  students  of  a  public  school 
prepared  a  "present  use"  map  of  the  city 
as  a  part  of  their  study  of  civics,  receiving 
credits    for   their    work,    as   a    part   of   their 
regular  study. 

Melrose,  a  residential  city  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, was  menaced  by  a  development  which 
had  been  going  on  for 
a  period  of  years  in 
nearby-cities.  Many 
citizens  from  these 
cities  had  come  to 
Melrose  to  escape  the 
intensive  two-  and 
three-family  housing 
situation. 

The  city  govern- 
ment asked  the  Plan- 
ning Board  to  prepare 
a  zoning  ordinance 
without  delay.  The 
municipal  officials 
were  in  doubt,  how- 
ever, about  the  advis- 
ability of  having  one- 
family  districts.  A 
"present  use"  map 
was  needed  to  prove 
that  Melrose  was  es- 
sentially a  one-family 
city.  The  cost  of  a 
professional  survey 
was  felt  to  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

In  this  dilemma  the 
Chairman     thought     of 
civic    service      in    the 


Woman  Blazes  New  Trail  in  Map- 
Making 

The  author  of  this  article,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  woman  chairman  of 
a  city  planning  board  in  the  United  States, 
has  described,  for  the  benefit  of  small 
cities,  the  unique  method  which  she  de- 
vised for  securing,  through  the  public 
schools,  valuable  aid  and  publicity  for 
zoning.  Not  the  least  beneficial  result  of 
blazing  this  new  trail  in  map-making  was 
the  fact  that  the  whole  city  was  in  such  a 
happy  frame  of  mind  over  the  novelty  of 
the  idea  and  so  proud  of  the  students' 
work  that  there  was  practically  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  zoning  ordinance  when 
adopted. 

In  her  letter  transmitting  the  article, 
Mrs.  Osgood  emphasizes  the  fact  that, 
unless  the  chairman  is  willing  personally 
to  supervise  the  work  and  to  meet  emer- 
gencies as  they  arise  from  day  to  day,  the 
undertaking  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  She 
also  says,  "I  am  convinced  that  proper 
publicity  is  of  vital  importance  in  zoning. 
The  proposal  to  take  away  century-old 
individual  rights  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  must  be  made  with  discre- 
tion." 


classes,    coming    as    they    did     from 
part   of    the    city.     Believing   that    real 
work   would    increase 


the  potentiality  for 
pupils  of  the  civics 
every 
civic 
their  interest  in  civ- 
ics, confident  that  the  average  boy  or  girl 
would  rise  to  the  responsibility  and  take  pride 
in  working  for  the  city,  she  approached  the 
principal  with  a  plan.  He  thought  the  idea 
feasible,  the  civics  teacher  was  enthusiastic, 
and  the  work  began.  Five  classes,  125  pupils 
in  all,  ranging  from  14  to  16  years  of  age,  did 
the  work. 

Blazing  a  new  trail  in  map-making  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Chairman,  the  teacher  and 
the    pupils.     The   official   city   map   was  tOQ 


small  and  the  modern  insurance  maps  too 
large  for  the  purpose.  Finally,  the  Chairman 
found  some  insurance  maps  over  twenty  years 
old  of  suitable  scale. 

The  pupils  traced  the  pages,  16  x  20  inches, 
correcting  where  necessary,  matched  them  to- 
gether like  a  patchwork  quilt,  and  retraced 
them  on  a  large  sheet  of  tracing  paper.  Econ- 
omy suggested  blue- 
print paper  without 
thought  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  color. 
The  elaborate  sym- 
bol card  of  the  Bos- 
ton Planning  Board, 
some  sheets  of 
gummed  paper — red, 
green,  yellow,  brown 
and  black — and  a 
book  containing  a 
miniature  colored 
copy  of  a  "present 
use"  map,  were  given 
to  the  students  with 
the  responsibility  of 
choosing  their  own 
symbols,  both  as  to 
color  and  shape.  They 
rose  to  the  occasion 
wonderfully. 

Meanwhile,  small 
portions  of  the  offi- 
cial map  had  been 
given  out,  each  pupil, 
if  possible,  having 
his  own  familiar  ter- 
ritory. The  data  of  single-  and  multiple-  fam- 
ily houses,  business  buildings,  garages,  barns, 
sheds  and  hen-houses  were  compiled,  and  the 
actual  work  of  map-making  began. 

Tiny  green  rectangles  were  cut  from  the 
gummed  paper  to  represent  single-family  use, 
while  red  served  for  two-family,  with  a  figure 
in  white  ink  to  indicate  multiple  use.  Segments 
of  small  red  seals  served  for  garages,  the  num- 
ber of  points  indicating  the  number  of  com- 
partments. Stars  cut  in  different  shapes  in- 
dicated sheds  and  hen-houses,  yellow  showed 
business  buildings,  while  black  represented 
public  buildings.  The  old  ladies'  home  had  a 
separate  symbol. 
FQr  th?  first  time  in   the  history  of  the 
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school,  students  had  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
building  at  six  o'clock  by  the  principal.  They 
realized  that  the  work  must  be  done  quickly 
and  worked  early  and  late  upon  it.  All  work 
was  done  out  of  school  hours. 

The  result  was  two  amazingly  brilliant 
maps,  about  5  by  6  feet,  each  showing  the  dif- 
ferent uses  so  plainly  that  there  could  be  no 
mistaking  them,  and  proving  by  the  pre- 
dominance of  green  that  Melrose  was  a  one- 
family  city.    The  cost  to  the  city  was  $6.50! 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils  led  them  to 
preach  zoning  to  their  elders,  which  gave  a 
publicity  of  wonderful  value.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  local  League  of 
Women  Voters  offered  a  prize  for  the  civics 
classes  for  the  best  essay  on  "Why  Melrose 
Should  Be  Zoned."  Over  one  hundred  stu- 
dents competed.     Dr.  Provandie,  the  Mayor, 


who  was  enthusiastic  over  the  work,  offered 
prizes  to  the  history  classes,  numbering  400, 
for  essays  on  "City  Planning  for  Melrose." 

The  maps  were  exhibited  and  prizes  awarded 
by  the  Mayor  at  a  "Home  Beautiful"  fair, 
giving  further  publicity.  The  prize-winning 
essays  were  printed  in  the  local  papers.  The 
newspapers  also  featured  the  unique  plan  in 
other  ways.  Pictures  were  taken  of  the  stu- 
dents, maps,  teacher  and  Chairman,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  work  was  begun  in  November.  The 
maps  were  ready  for  the  public  hearings  the 
first  of  January.  The  ordinance  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
February  and  became  a  law  on  March  18,  1924. 

One  Massachusetts  city  is  working  on  a 
similar  map  at  present  and  others  are  plan- 
ning to  do  so  in  the  near  future. 


Activities   for   the  Public   Safety  Division  of  a 
Chamber   of   Commerce 

By  George  C.  Lehmann 

General  Manager,  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce 


IN  the  Public  Safety  Division  of  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  there  would  be  a  Traffic  Board,  a 
School  Committee,  and  a  Citizens'  Safe  Traffic 
Committee. 

The  Traffic  Board  would  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  head  of  the  city's  Police  De- 
partment. Its  membership  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  As- 
sociation of  Automobile  Dealers,  the  Automobile 
Club,  the  Engineering  Society,  the  Truckmen's 
Organization,  the  City  Planning  Committee,  the 
Terminal  Committee  of  the  City,  the  hotel  men, 
the  theaters,  the  taxicab  interests,  the  Police  De- 
partment, the  Fire  Department,  the  County  Engi- 
neer, a  lawyer  and  such  other  representatives  of 
constituted  agencies  as  may  suggest  themselves, 
as  well  as  several  other  prominent  business  and 
professional  men. 

This  board  would  give  consideration  to  all 
traffic  problems,  such  as  one-way  streets,  fire 
streets,  parking  regulations,  etc.  It  would  formu- 
late its  recommendations  and  transmit  them  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  adoption.  Of  course 
it  would  hold  stated  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  effective  tasks  which  such  a 
Traffic  Board  could  perform  would  be  the  prepara- 
tion of : 

(a)  Maps    showing    traffic    movement    along 

main  arteries  and  subsidiary  chan- 
nels in  order  that  traffic  distribution 
and  control  may  be  made  effective. 

(b)  Spot-maps    of    the    occurrence   of    traffic 

accidents,  so  that  local  centers  of 
hazard  may  be  identified.     Also, 

(c)  The    making    of    an    intensive    study    of 

such  local  centers,  graphically,  with 
proper   solutions   indicated. 

The  School  Committee  would  be  composed  of 
principals  of  public  schools,  as  well  as  parochial 


schools.  Its  plan  of  work  would  include  the  is- 
suance of  leaflets  for  the  teachers'  use  in  the  city 
schools  as  a  regular  part  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram. Safety  patrols  would  be  formed  from  the 
children  of  the  higher  grades  and  properly  organ- 
ized so  that  each  patrol  would  have  a  chief,  a 
captain,  lieutenants  and  patrolmen.  They  would 
wear  some  sort  of  badge  and  be  provided  with 
flags  for  use  at  crossings  near  the  schools.  The 
flags  would  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the 
police  officer  regulating  traffic  at  the  crossings. 
The  members  of  the  school  patrol  would  keep  the 
children  from  crossing  the  streets  until  signaled 
by  the  officer.  This  committee  also  would  ar- 
range mass  meetings  of  school  children  in  local 
halls,  at  which  time  members  of  the  police  and 
fire  departments  could  deliver  safety  talks  and 
educational  films  could  be  shown. 

Inspections  for  fire  hazards  and  mechanical 
dangers  would  be  made  in  public  schools  gen- 
erally, but  especially  in  the  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools. 

In  its  purely  humanitarian  appeal,  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  other  single  activity  in  which  a 
chamber  of  commerce  can  engage  to  which  the 
public  gives  its  approbation  more  readily  than 
to  work  carried  on  to  safeguard  human  life.  It 
is  instinctive  in  humanity  to  protect  oneself.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  most  powerful  impulse  in  primitive 
man  was  the  protection  of  himself  and  his  family. 
That  this  instinct  has  not  extended  so  as  to  in- 
clude whole  communities — the  nation  itself,  if 
j'ou  please — perhaps  is  due  to  the  too  rapid  de- 
velopment of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  public 
attention  always  can  be  riveted  upon  efforts  put 
forth  for  the  saving  of  life  and  property. 

— Fr&m  a  paper  on  "Safety — the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Opportunity,"  read  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Commercial  Orgfanization 
Secretaries,  October,  1924.  The  author  covered  also  the 
work  of  an   Industrial  Safety  Division. 
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The  Cost  of  Public  Health 


THE  feelings  of  Dr.  Fred  Converse,  Coun- 
ty Health  Officer,  had  been  ruffled  that 
morning.  Bob  Cator,  the  village  gos- 
sip, had  told  him  that  Jackson  Holly,  a  farmer 
whose  place  was  near-by,  had  been  denounc- 
ing him.  "He  says,"  went  on  Bob,  "that  you 
and  that  nurse,  Miss  Gordon,  are  nice  folks, 
but  that  it  ain't  fair  to  tax  hard-working 
farmers  to  let  you  lie  'round  and  do  nothing." 

Dr.  Converse  had  blinked,  but  had  answered 
laughingly.  "Holly's  a  good  man,"  he  agreed. 
"He  speaks  right  out  and  gives  you  a  chance 
to  answer  him.  li  you  see  him  before  I  do. 
Bob,  you  ask  him  to  drop  into  my  office  some 
day  with  his  account 
book,  and  I'll  try  to  as- 
tonish him." 

An  hour  later,  when 
the  doctor  reached  his 
office,  he  went  over  his 
records  to  see  just  what 
the  county  health  ser- 
vice had  done  for  Mr. 
Holly;  and  he  was 
amazed.  "Great  Scott !" 
he  exclaimed.  "I  knew 
our  health  work  came  cheap;  but  I  never 
dreamed  that — " 

He  broke  off  as  his  office  door  opened,  and 
jumped  up  to  welcome  Mr.  Holly  and  half  a 
dozen  others  who  came  in,  piloted  by  Bob 
Cator,  who  had  plainly  lost  no  time  in  doing 
as  the  doctor  had  asked. 

When  they  were  seated,  Mr.  Holly  cleared 
his  throat.  "Got  your  message.  Doc,"  he  said, 
"and  came  right  around.  Brought  some  folks 
with  me  as  umpires !" 

"Great !"  Dr.  Converse  was  delighted.  His 
visitors  were  among  the  most  influential  in 
the  county,  and  he  had  long  hoped  to  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  them.  "I'm  mighty  glad  to 
see  you  all.  I  see  you've  got  your  account 
book,  Mr.  Holly.  Now,  if  Bob  Cator  will 
keep  score  on  the  blackboard — Thank  you, 
Bob !" 

"Now,  Mr.  Holly,"  went  on  the  doctor. 
"Let's  begin  by  seeing  what  the  county  health 
service  really  costs  you.  What  health  tax  do 
you  pay?" 

"Pay  22  cents  per  $i,ooo  valuation.  My 
valuation's  $8,000;  makes  my  health  tax  $1.76 
a  year.  Don't  seem  much  to  city  folks,  may- 
be; but  it's  only  one  thing  out  of  a  lot;  and 
it  all  counts  up  when  a  man's  got  to  earn 
his  living  in  the  blazing  sun." 


Investment — ^Not  Extravagance 

This  story,  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  will  be  useful, 
it  is  believed,  for  reprinting  by  local 
health  departments  as  a  means  of  im- 
pressing the  voters  with  the  fact  that 
modern  public  health  work  is  not  an 
extravagant  fad,  but  an  investment 
which  pays  big  dividends. 


"Quite  true.  And  whether  it's  much  or  lit- 
tle, you're  entitled  to  know  what  it's  spent 
for"  .  .  .  "Bob !  Put  down  Cosf  on  the  board 
and  below  it  write.  Health  Tax  .  .  .  $1.76. 
Any  other  costs,  Mr.  Holly?" 

"Lots  of  them."     Mr.  Holly  opened  his  ac- 
count book.     "Here's  the  cost  of  those  danged 
window    screens    you    fellows    persuaded   the 
county  to  make  us  buy  to  keep  out  mosquitoes 
and  that  weren't  a  darned  bit  of  use  to  us. 
That's   an   expense,   all    right !      Course,    you 
fellows  didn't  get  the  money  yourselves,  but — " 
"All  right.     What  did  your  screens  cost?" 
"$14.25.     That's  for  the  house  and  for  the 
annex  where  the  farm 
help   lived." 

"All  right!  Put  it 
down,  Bob!  To  health 
investment,  $14.25.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Holly,  you 
know  the  county  spent 
as  much  more  in  oil- 
ing and  draining  the 
ponds  where  the  mos- 
quitoes breed.  That's 
something  you  got  for 
your  health  tax.  But  never  mind  !  Tell  me : 
How  much  did  you  spend  for  malaria  sickness 
— medicines  and  doctor's  bills — for  the  12 
months  before  you  put  in  the  screens?" 

Mr.  Holly  thumbed  his  book.  "Bout  $20 
for  doctoring  and  $2  for  quinine,"  he  decided. 
"All  right.  Now,  how  much  have  you  paid 
for  the  same  things  during  each  of  the  two 
years  since  you  put  the  screens  in.  It's  been 
just  about  two  years,  hasn't  it?" 

"Ye-es.  I  reckon  so.  But — "  Mr.  Holly 
frowned  and  searched  his  book.  "Paid  mighty 
little,"  he  admitted.  "We  ain't  had  any  ma- 
laria worth  speaking  about  these  two  years. 
The  mosquitoes  just  didn't  come  'round.  And 
so,  of  course,  the  screens  didn't  do  us  a  bit 
of  good." 

"Didn't  they?  The  mosquitoes  came  around 
all  right  in  Atla  County,  right  next  door; 
didn't  they?" 

"Well — maybe  they  did,  the  first  year,  any- 
how !  Last  year  they  didn't  come  anything 
to  speak  of." 

"Wasn't  that  because  Atla  County  screened 
and  oiled  and  drained  a  year  later  than  this 
county  did?  Isn't  it  fair  to  estimate  that  you 
would  have  had  to  pay  at  least  another  $22 
each  year  if  you  hadn't  put  in  those  screens. 
Atla  County  people  paid  at  least  that  much. 
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Seems  to  me  that  your  health  investment  of 
$14.25  has  saved  you  two  times  $22 — $44  or 
$29.75  net.  And  you've  got  your  screens 
still.  Shall  we  ask  Bob  to  write  down :  Profit, 
$29.75?" 

Holly  hesitated.  But  the  umpires  chuckled 
and  he  agreed  hastily.  "Yes !  Put  her  down, 
Doc,"  he  said.  "Guess  that's  all  about  those 
screens,  ain't  it?" 

"Not  quite.  How  many  days'  work  did  you 
and  your  men  lose  from  malaria  in  the  year 
before  you  put  in  the  screens?" 

Mr.  Holly  frowned.  "Oh !  Five  or  six 
days,  maybe,"  he  said.  "But  what's  that  got 
to  do  with  it?" 

"Everything.  You  paid  the  men,  didn't  you  ? 
— and  lost  five  or  six  days,  because  they  were 
too  sick  to  work;  so  you  lost  the  money.  And 
you  were  down  with  malaria  yourself  that 
summer,  weren't  you?  Lost  some  time,  didn't 
you?  And  even  when  you  and  the  men  were 
better,  you  weren't  up  to  par  so  you  could 
do  a  real  full  day's  work,  were  you?  And 
in  the  next  two  years  you  didn't  lose  anything 
like  so  much — from  malaria?  The  screens, 
etc.,  saved  you  the  difference  between  what 
you  lost  the  first  year  and  what  you  lost  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years." 

Holly  scratched  his  head.  "Well,  if  you 
want  to  count  that,  I  s'pose  you've  got  a  right 
to  do  it,"  he  said.  "Say,  Bob!  I  reckon 
you'd  better  chalk  down  about  $25  dollars 
profit  from  saved  wages  due  to  those  blamed 
screens.     Now,  what's  next.   Doctor?" 

"Smallpox !" 

"Smallpox?  There  ain't  been  any  smallpox 
here  since  I  came,  except,  of  course,  what  that 
Stone  family  brought  when  they  refugeed  here 
from  the  west  end  of  the  state  and  sent  their 
two  children  to  school,  till  they  broke  out  with 
it  two  days  later.    But  it  didn't  spread." 

"Why  didn't  it  spread?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  hold  much 
with  vaccination;  but  I  reckon  it  was  because 
most  everybody  here,  especially  the  school 
children,  got  vaccinated  right  away.  But 
what—" 

"Who  vaccinated  your  family?" 

Holly  hesitated.  "Well,"  he  said,  finally, 
"Mandy — Mandy's  my  wife,  you  know — Man- 
dy  went  wild  when  she  heard  about  the  Stone 
children  and  she  grabbed  two  of  our  chil- 
dren, all  she  could  get  her  hands  on  right 
then,  and  rushed  them  to  Dr.  Morford's  and 
had  him  vaccinate  them.  H  she'd  waited  half 
an  hour,  we  could  have  brought  them  to  you 
and  got  the  six  of  us  fixed  up  for  nothing." 
Holly   turned    resignedly   to   the    blackboard. 


"Bob,"   he   said,   "enter   up   $4  to   saving  on 
vaccinations." 

The  umpires  applauded  freely,  and  Mr. 
Holly  joined  in,  though  somewhat  ruefully. 

Then  Dr.  Converse  resumed.  "Now  about 
the  public  health  nurse,"  he  remarked.  "Be- 
ing a  mere  man,  Mr.  Holly,  you  probably  don't 
remember  how  many  visits  Miss  Gordon  made 
to  your  place  the  first  year  you  were  here. 
But  I  see  Mrs.  Gator  at  the  back  of  the  room; 
and  I'll  ask  her  to  tell  us  all  about  Miss  Gor- 
don's visits  to  her  when  her  baby  was  born 
last  spring  and  when  her  other  girl  was  ill 
the  fall  before  that.  How  much  were  those 
visits  worth,  Mrs.   Gator?" 

Mrs.  Gator  stood  up.  Twice  she  tried  to 
speak  before  the  words  came.    Then — 

"I  don't' know,"  she  burst  out.  "You  ask 
Bob  Gator  how  much  his  wife  and  children 
are  worth  to  him.  That'll  be  just  what  those 
visits  were  worth.  I  ain't  saying  anything 
against  Dr.  Morford;  he's  a  mighty  good  doc- 
tor, I  reckon.  But  he's  just  a  man,  and  I 
lived  a  long  way  from  everywhere  and — and 
— My  God!  When  I  remember  that  time — 
It  was  Miss  Gordon's  coming  that  pulled  us 
through.  It  was  having  another  woman 
around — a  woman  that  knew  what  to  do  and 
that  did  it  without  making  any  fuss  about  it. 
And — and — "  Mrs.  Gator  swung  around  to 
her  husband.  "Bob  Cator,  if  you  been  saying 
anything  against  Miss  Gordon,  or  against  Dr. 
Converse  either,  I'll — I'll — ."  Helplessly,  she 
dropped  into  her  chair. 

When  the  umpires  had  gotten  over  their 
somewhat  hysterical  laughter.  Dr.  Converse 
resumed : 

"I'll  come  back  to  health  nursing  after  a 
little,"  he  promised.  "But  just  now  I  want 
to  take  up  another  subject."  He  turned  to 
Holly.  "Mr.  Holly,"  he  said,  "I  hope  I  won't 
offend  you  by  what  I'm  going  to  ask.  You'll 
understand  why  I  do  it  after  a  little  while. 
Won't  you  tell  us  how  your  children  stood  at 
school  the  first  year  after  you  came  here?" 

Mr.  Holly  flushed  hotly.  "Get  offended?" 
he  exclaimed.  "No!  I  won't  get  offended. 
But  I'm  hurt  a  lot.  It  wasn't  the  fault  of 
those  little  tykes  that  they  didn't  stand  high. 
All  four  of  them  was  sick  when  we  come 
down  here;  and  it  wasn't  to  be  expected  that 
they'd  do  much — " 

"Exactly.  Where  you  came  from  you 
didn't  have  any  malaria  problem.  And  un- 
less you  wished  you  didn't  have  to  put  in  any 
screens  to  keep  out  the  flies  that  carried  filth 
on  their  feet.  Two  of  your  children  had 
typhoid  fever  in  Tunlaw  County,  didn't  they? 
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Got  it  from  flies  or  from  an  infected  well, 
probably.  None  of  them  had  it  down  here, 
did  they?  Do  you  know  why?  It  was  be- 
cause I,  as  health  officer,  made  Jones,  who 
sold  you  the  farm,  fill  in  his  well  because  it 
was  a  cesspool  of  pollution  and  dysentery 
and  typhoid  that  had  cost  him  the  lives  of 
his  wife  and  his  only  child.  I  made  him 
dig  another  in  a  better  place  by  threatening 
to  prevent  his  selling  his  farm  to  anybody  un- 
til he  did.  That's  why  you  haven't  had  any 
bills  to  pay  for  typhoid  or  dysentery  or  may- 
be for  funerals.  Those  mosquito  screens  that 
keep  out  flies  and  the  sanitary  privy  that  kept 
the  flies  from  getting  pollution  on  their  feet 
to  be  carried  to  your  food  saved  your  family. 
Can  you  calculate  how  much  all  this  service 
was  worth  to  you?" 

Mr.  Holly  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  can't," 
he  admitted.    "But  I  know  it's  worth  a  lot," 

"Then  try  to  calculate  this:  When  you 
came  here  your  two  eldest  boys  had  hook- 
worm disease;  they  probably  got  it  when  they 
visited  their  uncle  down  in  the  hookworm  belt. 
One  of  them  and  your  girl  had  adenoids  that 
were  deforming  their  faces  and  interfering 
with  their  breathing  and  thinking.  Your  girl 
also  had  a  catarrh  that  made  her  so  deaf  that 
she  couldn't  hear  half  the  teacher  said;  and 
so  she  got  the  credit  for  being  dull  and  stu- 
pid—" 

"Dang  you  !"  Holly  was  on  his  feet.  "May- 
be that's  true,  but  I  ain't  going  to  listen  to  any 


more  of  it,    I  just — " 

"Then  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Holly.  Why  is  it 
that  your  children  are  now  among  the  bright- 
est and  healthiest  and  finest  children  in  the 
school?  I'll  tell  you  why.  It's  because  the 
county  health  service  cured  the  two  that  had 
hookworm  and  gave  them  a  chance  to  get  well 
and  strong.  And  it's  because  Miss  Gordon 
nearly  wore  herself  out  going  to  your  house 
the  first  winter  you  were  here  and  urging  Mrs. 
Holly  to  persuade  you  to  have  the  adenoids 
that  were  ruining  two  of  your  children  taken 
out  at  our  nose  and  throat  clinic;  and  per- 
suading you  direct  to  take  little  May  to  town 
to  a  surgeon  to  have  her  hearing  attended 
to.  She  isn't  considered  stupid  now,  is  she? 
I'll  tell  the  world  she  isn't.  Consider  what 
those  children  are  now  and  what  they  were 
then;  and  tell  me  what  the  county  health 
service  has  done  for  you  that's  worth  while." 

"Done  for  me?"  Holly  was  on  his  feet  once 
more.  "It's  done  everything  for  me.  It's 
made  me  attend  to  things  that  I  was  too  big 
a  fool  to  attend  to  of  my  own  accord.  It's 
sent  you  here  to  give  me  advice  for — for — 
Good  Lord! — for  $1.76  a  year.  Think  of  it: 
$1.76  a  year!  It's  given  my  boys  health  and 
strength  and  a  chance  to  be  something.  And 
it's  given  me  back  my  little  May,  as  bright 
and  rosy  as  she  was  when  she  was  a  baby. 
Doctor,  you  needn't  calculate  any  more.  Just 
charge  me  up  with  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  health — price  $1.76." 


Abandonment  of  Plain-Clothes  Traffic  Officers   Predicted 


COMPLETE  abandonment  of  the  use  of 
plain-clothes  officers  in  the  work  of  bringing 
automobile  speeders  to  justice  within  the 
next  year  is  predicted  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association  in  a  special  dispatch  sent  to  all  affilia- 
ted motor  clubs  throughout  the  country  from  its 
national  headquarters   in   Washington,   D,   C. 

This  prediction  is  based  upon  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  police  methods  of  the  principal 
cities  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  arrest 
of  speeders  and  motor  law  violators.  Of  the  61 
police  chiefs  consulted,  the  dispatch  shows,  only 
3  reported  the  use  of  ununiformed  officers  in  the 
work  of  catching  speeders,  and  5  reported  a  dual 
system  whereby  traffic  officers  were  both  in  uni- 
forms and  in  plain  clothes.  Of  the  53  cities  now 
using  uniformed  police  exclusively  for  traffic  law 
enforcement,  -zt,  had  at  one  time  tried  plain-clothes 
men  and  abandoned  the  system. 

Commenting  upon  the  facts,  Thomas  P.  Henry, 
President  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  says  that,  the  trend  of 
enforcement  being  toward  uniformity,  as  with  all 
automotive  legislation,  the  secret  method  of  arrest 
cannot  expect  to  gain  favor  and  must  be  dis- 
carded. 

The  A.  A.  A.  has  summarized  the  reasons  for 
abandonment  of  the  espionage  system,  as  advanced 


by  the  leading  police  chiefs,  as  follows : 

It  has  never  been  necessary  to  put  out  plain- 
clothes men  to  catch  speeders.  Detective  methods 
are  necessary  only  for  violations  which  are  not 
done  in  public. 

Uniforms  are  a  protection  to  the  motoring  pub- 
lic as  well  as  to  the  police  force. 

The  uniform  has  a  very  deterrent  effect  upon 
would-be  violators. 

It  is  more  important  to  discourage  a  motor  vio- 
lation than  to  make  an  arrest  after  something  has 
happened. 

-Good    policing    consists    in    maintaining    order 
without  arrests. 

Espionage  presupposes  the  motorist  a  criminal. 

It  also  encourages  fatalities  through  obvious 
confusing  of  police  with  highwaymen  and  graft- 
ing constables, 

"The  A.  A.  A.,"  says  Mr.  Henry  in  conclusion, 
"believes  that  the  few  cities  now  using  the  spy 
system  will  have  to  abandon  it  presently,  not 
merely  because  it  has  been  found  to  be  inadequate 
and  illogical  by  the  many  other  cities  that  have 
tried  it  but  mainly  because  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  no  city  will  be  able  to  enforce  any 
plan  that  is  out  of  key  with  the  motor  regulations 
of  the  country  in  general," 
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The  New  Sewage  Treatment  Works  at 
Worcester,  Mass. 

By  Ralph  G.  Lingley 

Superintendent,    Sewer    Department,    Worcester,    Mass, 


WORCESTER,  a  city  of  200,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  located  at  the  head  of  the 
Blackstone  River,  the  most  highly  de- 
veloped river  as  to  water-power  in  the  United 
States.  The  second  chemical  precipitation  sew- 
age treatment  plant  in  this  country  was  con- 
structed in  Worcester  in  1890,  by  C.  A.  Allen, 
then  City  Engineer.  Copperas  was  present  in 
the  sewage  as  a  trade  waste,  and  lime  has  been 
the  only  chemical  used.  This  plant  is  in  use 
to-day  and  takes  care  of  about  86  per  cent  of 
the  sewage.  In  1904,  the  first  detritus  chamber 
constructed  in  this  country  was  placed  in  opera- 
tion by  Harrison  P.  Eddy,  then  Superintendent 
of  Sewers. 

From  1899  to  1910,  sand  filters  to  the  extent 
of  74  acres  were  constructed,  and  they  are 
now  used  to  treat  about  14  per  cent  of  the 
sewage  flow,  after  it  has  passed  through  two 
settling-basins  where  the  deten- 
tion period  is  about  30  minutes. 
From  1904  to  191 8  much  experi- 
mental work  along  sewage 
treatment  lines  was  carried  on. 
In  1919,  the  State  Legislature 
enacted  a  law  compelling  the 
city  of  Worcester  to  construct 
a  new  sewage  treatment  plant  to 
be  ready  for  operation  April  i, 
1924,  The  time  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  July  i,  1925. 
The  City  Government  at  once 
ordered  an  Imhoff  tank  trick- 
ling filter  sewage  treatment 
plant  to  be  built,  and  it  is  now 
nearing  completion. 

The  new  plant  has  detritus 
chambers,  a  Venturi  meter, 
Imhoff  tanks,  dosing  tanks, 
trickling  filters,  secondary  tanks, 
sludge  drying  beds,  and  a  mod- 
ern laboratory  building.  The 
design  is  based  on  an  average 
daily  sewage  flow  of  28  million 
gallons  from  a  population  of 
275,000  in  1940.  The  plant  is  lo- 
cated 3.5  miles  south  from  the 
center  of  the  city  and  adjacent 
to  the  sand  filters  of  the  present 


chemical  precipitation  plant. 

The  detritus  or  grit  chamber  consists  of  two 
channels,  85  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  the  pit 
depth  at  the  inlet  end  being  2.5  feet  and  at  the 
outlet  end  4.0  feet,  furnishing  g^it  capacity 
of  about  100  cubic  yards.  The  design  is 
planned  for  sewage  flows  up  to  67  million  gal- 
lons daily  with  an  average  velocity  of  flow 
of  about  I  foot  per  second. 

Gates  are  provided  for  draining  off  the 
top  water  when  a  chamber  is  to  be  cleaned. 
The  inlet  gate  is  then  to  be  opened  and  sewage 
used  to  scour  out  the  grit  through  a  30-inch 
gate  onto  one  of  the  present  sand  filters  close 
by.  After  drying  out,  the  material  can  be 
scraped  or  carted  to  near-by  spoil  areas.  It 
is  expected  that  frequent  cleaning  will  mini- 
mize any  offensive  odors.  The  design  is  such 
that  cleaning  may  be  done  by  a  crane  with  a 


AN  ABBIAIi  VIEW  OF  THE  WORCESTER  SEWAGE  WORKS 


This  picture  shows  the  small  space  occupied  by  the  new  plant  shown  in 
the  lower  left-hand  comer  as  compared  •with  the  old  plant 
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clam-shell  bucket  attached  to  it. 

From  the  detritus  chambers,  the  sewage  will 
flow  through  1,100  feet  of  inverted  siphon, 
thence  through  the  Venturi  meter  to  the  Im- 
hoff  tanks. 

There  are  twelve  Imhoff  tanks,  each  6o  by 
90  feet  in  plan,  with  a  water  depth  of  31  feet; 
each  tank  has  four  sedimentation  compart- 
ments, the  slope  of  the  bottom  being  1.5  on  i.o, 
and  all  together  give  a  2.5  hours'  detention 
period  based  on  28  million  gallons  daily.  Open 
channels  are  used  throughout,  and  provision 
is  made  for  distributing  and  reversing  the  flow 
of  sewage.    Scum  boards  are  also  provided. 

Each  tank  has  five  gas  vents  extending  the 
length  of  the  tank,  the  middle  three  being  36 
inches  wide,  and  the  outside  two  each  18 
inches  wide.  The  gas  vent  area  is  about  21 
per  cent  of  the  tank  area. 

There  are  six  sludge  hoppers  in  each  tank, 
30  feet  square  with  a  bottom  slope  of  i  on  2. 
The  depth  of  sludge  storage  below  a  point  24 
inches  from  the  8-inch  slot  is  about  17.5  feet, 
sufficient  for  a  period  of  about  five  months. 
The  sludge  storage  capacity  is  approximately 
5.9  million  gallons,  representing  about  3  cubic 
feet  per  capita.  Drains  are  provided  for  draw- 
ing the  tanks  down  to  the  top  of  the  sludge 
hoppers.  Sludge  pipes,  8  inches  in  diameter, 
will  remove  the  sludge  under  head  to  adjacent 
sludge  beds  which  will  be  constructed  in  the 
j. present  sand  filter  area.  Perforated  water 
.'pipes  will  be  placed  on  each  slope  for  agitation 
'of  the  sludge. 

The  dosing  tanks  are  in  four  units,  each 
having  two  compartments,  30  feet  square,  with 
,twin  alternating  36-inch  siphons.  Each  unit 
,doses  one-fourth  of  the  filter  area,  or  3.5  acres, 
under  variable  effective  head  of  7  feet  to  i 
.foot.  One  side  of  each  compartment  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  assist  in  giving  uniform  distribu- 


OONSTBXrCTION    VIEW    OF    FLOOR    OF    TRICKLING    FILTER    AND 
INSPECTION  GALLERY 


tion  of  sewage  upon  the  filter.  Each  compart- 
ment has  an  approximate  capacity  of  36,500 
gallons  and,  at  the  28  million  gallons  rate  of 
sewage  flow,  provides  filter  dosing  and  resting 
periods  of  three  minutes  each.  At  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  sewage  flow  the  dosing  tanks  will 
function,  but  there  will  be  practically  no  rest 
period  of  the  filter.  The  channels  to  the  dosing 
tanks  have  overflow  weirs  and  are  so  arranged 
that  the  Imhofif  tank  effluent  can  be  discharged 
directly  into  the  river. 

The  trickling  filter,  752.5  feet  by  792.0  feet 
in  area,  or  14  acres,  is  divided  into  two  units 
and  has  10  feet  depth  of  crushed  granite  and 
trap  rock,  screened  through  a  3-inch  ring 
and  held  on  a  i^^-mch  ring.  Each  quarter- 
section  of  the  filter  has  a  concrete  main  dis- 
tributor decreasing  from  54  to  24  inches  in 
diameter  followed  by  a  cast  iron  section  de- 
creasing from  20  to  12  inches  in  diameter. 
From  this  main  distributor  are  8-inch  cast  iron 
laterals  reducing  in  size  to  6  inches.  These 
distribution  pipes  are  to  be  laid  in  the  top 
stone,  spaced  so  that  the  nozzles  are  staggered 
and  15  feet  apart. 

The  concrete  floor,  sloping  to  the  main 
drains,  has  concrete  ridges,  15  inches  on  cen- 
ters, upon  which  are  set  precast  cement  mortar 
beams  on  edge,  the  beams  being  16x4x1^^ 
inches.  These  beams  form  a  grid  floor  above 
the  bottom  and  have  open  or  air  space  of  43  per 
cent.  Each  half  of  the  filter  has  two  main 
drains  which  collect  from  100  feet  oi  floor 
on  either  side  and  carry  the  effluent  to  the  sec- 
ondary sedimentation  tanks.  Inspection  gal- 
leries are  provided  over  each  drain  and  at  the 
ridges  halfway  between  the  drains.  The  filter 
is  enclosed  by  a  concrete  wall  and  either  half 
can  be  flooded  if  desired.  Treating  an  average 
daily  sewage  flow  of  28  million  gallons,  the 
rate  of  operation  will  be  two  million  gallons  per 
acre  per  day. 

There  are  four  secondary 
sedimentation  tanks,  one  for 
each  quarter  of  the  filter.  Each 
tank  is  60  feet  by  120  feet,  and 
15  feet  water  depth,  the  direc- 
tion of  flow  being,  across  the 
short  dimension.  Each  tank 
bottom  has  eight  hoppers,  30 
feet  square  and  7  feet  deep. 
Sludge  pipes,  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter, are  provided,  and  the 
sludge  will  be  pumped  to  the 
Imhoff  tanks  or  directly  to  the 
sludge  drying  beds.  Based  on 
the  28  million  gallons  daily 
rate    of    sewage    flow,    the   de- 
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tention  period  is  1.5  hours. 

The  elevations  of  the  sludge  discharge  pipe 
from  the  Inihoff  tanks  and  the  sand  filters  of 
the  present  plant  are  such  that  about  18  acres 
of  the  filters  are  available  for  sludge  drying 
beds  by  piping  to  them  and  dividing  into 
smaller  units. 


All  buildings  will  be  constructed  of  similar 
materials;  shrubbery  and  drives  will  be  pro- 
vided and  the  grounds  kept  in  as  attractive 
condition  as  possible. 


Acknowledgment. — From     a     paper    read    before    the 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements,  at  Boston, 

Mass. 


National  Association  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  Organized 


AT  a  meeting  of  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held  at  Pitts- 
burgh on  October  9,  it  was  decided  to  effect 
a  permanent  organization,  and  Stanley  H.  Bullard, 
President  of  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  chosen  as  its  President,  and  George  B. 
Chandler  of  Hartford,  Secretary  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Chamber,  as  its  Secretary. 

The  purposes  of  the  new  organization  are,  first, 
to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  assembled  a  fund  of 
literature  on  the  best  state  chamber  of  commerce 
practice,  comparable  with  the  matter  of  a  similar 
nature  bearing  on  local  chambers.  In  some  states 
where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  organize  a 
state  chamber,  the  promoters  have  floundered  and 
failed  because  of  the  absence  of  any  text-book  or 
guiding  principles.  A  second  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization is  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  education 
in  those  states  where  there  are  no  state  chambers, 
or  in  which  the  organizations  have  been  wrongly 
started  and  are  struggling  for  existence. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  there  was  a 


greater  call  for  state-wide  organization  combin- 
ing all  business  groups  than  now.  Many  wise 
students  of  American  affairs  are  apprehensive  of 
the  trend  toward  centralization  in  the  hands  of. 
the  Federal  Government,  and  a  resulting  loss  of 
the  historic  balance  between  nation,  state  and 
municipality.  Moreover,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  laws 
affecting  personal  and  business  relations  are  a  state 
enactment  or  state  execution.  The  state  is  still' 
the  most  vital  unit  in  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Federal  and  local  governments^ 
possess  only  such  powers  as  have  been  delegated 
to  them.  All  undelegated  powers  reside  in  the 
states. 

To  combat  the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  cer- 
tain organizations  which  fear  the  encroachment  of 
state  chambers  of  commerce,  to  dispel  misunder- 
standing, and  ultimately  to  extend  the  state  cham- 
ber of  'commerce  movement  throughout  the  coun- 
try, is  the  ambition  of  the  founders  of  this  new 
organization.  ' 


/Vow  in  Preparation — The  1925  Edition  of  The  American  Municipal  Yearbook, 

THE     MUNICIPAL     INDEX 

A  reference  work  of  great  practical  value  to  municipal  officials,  civic  organizatians, 
educators,  public  libraries,  and  others  having  to  do  with  municipal  and  county 
improvements. 

The  seventeen  sections  of  the  1924  edition  contain  more  than  148,000  -words  of  text  matter,  exclusive 
of  261  pages  of  abridged  catalogs.  There  are  also  more  than  9,500  words  descriptive  of  the  activities 
and  services  of  114  national  organizations  and  25  Government  bureaus  serving  municipalities.  The 
bibliographies  contain  more  than  1,100  entries;  the  alphabetical  list  of  subjects,  675  entries;  and  tba 
classified  list  of  products  and  services,  943  entries  under  375  headings. 
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Ideas  for  Christinas  Observances  by 

Municipalities 


WITH  the  celebration  of  another  Christ- 
mas season  now  but  a  few  weeks  dis- 
tant, no  doubt  a  greater  number  of 
cities  than  ever  before  are  planning  to  bring 
together  all  their  citizens  for  a  truly  com- 
munity-wide festival.  For  those  who  are  plan- 
ning the  programs,  perhaps  the  following  brief 
suggestions,  which  have  come  to  The  Ameri- 
can City  from  various  sources,  may  be  of 
some  help. 

While  the  tree,  hung  with  lights  and  tipped 
with  the  symbolic  star,  has  become  the  center 
of  most  celebrations,  its  effect  will  be  enhanced 
if  there  can  be  some  subsidiary  decorations  in 
the  surrounding  neighborhood,  carried  out  in 
the  season's  colors  of  green,  red,  and  white. 
The  local  merchants  might  combine  their  re- 
sources for  some  general  scheme  of  decoration 
for  the  business  district.  Cities  with  foreign 
populations  might  adopt  the  plan  of  spreading 
banners,    bearing  the   words   "Merry    Christ- 


mas," or  "Welcome,"  written  in  various 
languages,  across  the  streets  leading  to  the 
tree.  Several  cities  have  planted  permanent 
community  Christmas  trees.  Atlanta  plants 
a  tree  each  year  in  one  of  its  parks,  forming 
a  group  of  trees  as  a  permanent  setting  for 
its  Christmas  festivals.  Milwaukee  builds  a 
giant  tree  out  of  about  400  average-sized  trees, 
placed  in  sockets  on  a  75-foot  telephone  pole. 
Hand  in  hand  with  the  community  Christ- 
mas tree  has  of  course  come  the  revival  of 
the  old  custom  of  caroling.  In  addition  to  the 
singing  of  carols  by  the  assembled  crowds 
around  the  tree,  many  cities  have  organized 
groups  of  "waits"  who  sing  along  specified 
routes  through  the  city  streets.  A  widely 
adopted  custom  is  that  of  announcing  that  the 
carolers  will  sing  only  where  candles  or  other 
lights  are  displayed  in  the  windows  as  a  sign 
of  welcome.  On  Christmas  Eve  in  one  city 
a   band   of   carolers    sang   while   trains   were 


A  CHRISTMAS   WINDOW  EXHIBIT    OF   THE   CIVIC    CLUB   OF  ALLEGHENY   COUNTY,   PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Tlie  '  'Hope  Chest' '  contained  more  than  a  hundred  boxes,  presented  by  a  leading  department  store,  wrapped  ready 

for  use.     Two  of  the  boys  from  the  Junior  Civic  Club  marked  them 
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IF    IT'S    AN    "OLD-FASHIONED"    WINTER,    AN    ICE   CARNIVAL,    SUCH   AS    THIS    ONE   IN  NEWBURT- 
PORT,  MASS.,  WOULD  MAKE  AN  EXCELLENT  FEATURE  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


stopped  at  the  railroad  station,  and  a  delega- 
tion boarded  the  trains  and  presented  each 
passenger  with  a  greeting  card  from  the  com- 
munity. The  number  of  American  cities  that 
have  adopted  the  custom  of  outdoor  caroling 
increased  from  30  in  1918  to  1,285  ^^  1923.* 

For  the  program  of  entertainment  at  the 
tree,  material  for  many  appropriate  plays, 
pageants,  tableaux,  etc.,  caji  easily  be  ob- 
tained. But  as  outdoor  features  are  often 
spoiled  by  inclement  weather,  it  is  well  not  to 
overlook  the  possibilities  of  indoor  celebra- 
tions, also.  In  large  cities,  Christmas  joy 
might  be  spread  by  holding  several  celebra- 
tions instead  of  one.  In  cities  with  poor 
districts,  the  saving  in  car-fare  to  parents  with 
large  families  is  a  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  tree  and  its  accompanying 
entertainment  program,  there  are  many  ways 


•  These  statistics  are  embodied  in  "Christmas  Caroling 
in  1923,"  a  survey  issued  by  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 815  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  prepared, 
in  mimeographed  form,  the  following  material:  A  set 
of  four  Christmas  programs,  50  cents;  "The  Perfect 
Gift,"  by  Elizabeth  H.  Hanley,  a  community  Christmas 
pageant,  25  cents;  "A  Miracle  of  Christmas,"  by  Faith 
Van  Valkenburg  Vilas,  a  one-act  play,  25  cents;  "Seven 
Gifts,"  by  Stuart  Walker,  a  Christmas  pantomime,  15 
cents;  "The  Community  Christmas  Tree,"  by  Grace 
Humphrey,  a  description  with  illustrations  of  the  first 
Community  Christmas  Tree  celebration  held  in  New  York, 
10  cents;  "Christmas  Carols,"  the  words  of  ten  favorite 
carols,  70  cents  per  hundred,  $7  per  thousand,  plus 
postage. 


in  which  the  Christmas  spirit  may  be  shown. 
For  instance,  some  cities  make  it  easier  for 
mothers  to  do  their  shopping  at  this  time  by 
arranging  for  the  care  of  babies  and  small 
children  at  a  temporary  nursery.  Last  year 
the  Flint  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintained  a 
wrapping  and  mailing  station  for  packages, 
and  provided  the  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and 
small  cards  for  enclosure.  The  Postmaster 
gladly  furnished  men  to  handle  the  weighing, 
selling  of  stamps,  etc.  Huge  greeting  cards, 
such  as  the  one  used  in  Boston  last  year,  may 
be  erected  at  railroad  stations  to  welcome  the 
stranger  within  the  gates.  In  one  community, 
a  great  municipal  stocking  filled  with  gifts 
brought  joy  to  many  needy  children.  In  an- 
other community  the  warmth  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  was  spread  by  a  fire  burning  for  a  week 
before  Christmas  in  a  large  community  fire- 
place built  out-of-doors  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Whatever  form  the  celebrations  may  take, 
there  should  be  no  one  in  the  community  who 
does  not  know  that  it  is  Christmas  and  that  his 
townsmen  want  him  to  share  in  the  Yuletide 
spirit  of  cheer  and  good-will. 


The  Semi-Annual  Index  to  The 
American  City,  July-December,  1924, 
will  be  found  immediately  preceding 
the  back  cover  of  this  issue. 
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Zoning  Notes 


Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 

Frop  data  collected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (!2 3 3  Broadway),  and  from  other  sources 
'       -  For  further   information,    Mr.  Williams   may   be  addressed  in  care   of 
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Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

-., '  MARYLAND.^Gr^irn  and  Cordell  v.  Mayor,  City 
Council  and  Board  qf  Zoning  Appeals  of  Balti- 
more City  and  Benjamin  Love;  City  Court  of 
Baltimore. — The  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals,  in 
variation  of  the  strict  letter  of  the  ordinance, 
prdered  the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  a  tailoring 
shop  in  a  residential  use  district.  The  proposed 
shop  >vill  be  next  door  to 
an  existing  non-a>n- 
forming  grocery  and  di- 
rectly across  the  street 
from  an  open  railroad 
cut.  Thie  applicant  car- 
ries on  business  in  a 
building  to  be  torn  down. 
The  Board  was  of  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  a 
hardship  for  the  appli- 
cant to  be  driven  from 
the  neighborhood ;  that 
the  conditions  in  the 
neighborhood  justified  the 
variance;  that  the  value 


of  property  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  not  be  de- 
preciated; nor  the  fire 
hazard  increased.  The 
Gity  Court,  with  a  jury, 
affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Zoning  Ap- 
peals. 

Massachusetts. — In- 
spector of  Buildings  of 
Lowell  V.  Stoklosa,  Su- 
preme Court,  October  i8, 
1924. — Suit  in  equity  to 
restrain  the  defendant 
from  erecting  a  store  in 
violation  of  an  ordinance 
dividing     the     city     into 

residential  and  business  zones.  The  ordinance  was 
passed  under  a  statute  enacted  by  virtue  of  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Held, 
adopting  the  opinion  in  Opinion  of  Justices,  234 
Mass.  597,  that  the  act  does  not  violate  either  the 
constitution  of  Massachusetts  or  that  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  constiutional  amendment  au- 
thorizing the  statute  was  in  no  respect  in  con- 
travention of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  ordinance  defined  as  a  building  district  lands 
fronting  upon  each  section  of  a  street  between  the 
boundary  lines  of  each  two  adjacent  intercepting 
streets,  etc.  Any  such  district  in  which  "not  less 
than  one-half  the  ground  floor  frontage  of  both 
the  district  and  the  frontage  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  immediately  opposite  said  district  are 
....  devoted  to  business  or  industry,"  etc.,  shall 
be  a  business  district;  other  districts  shall  be  resi- 
dence districts.  Existing  uses  may  continue.  Build- 
ings in  a  residence  district  may  be  erected  or  al- 


A  Notable  Zoning  Event 

The  recent  decision  by  the  highest 
court  in  Massachusetts  sustaining  the 
constitutionality  of  zoning  in  the  four 
cases  mentioned  on  this  page,  is  a 
libtable  zoning  event.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Massachusetts  has 
passed  a  constitutional  amendment 
authorizing  zoning.  These  decisions 
are  precedents,  however,  in  the  other 
states  of  this  country;  for  the  pro- 
visions under  which  the  validity  of 
zoning  statutes  can  be  challenged  are, 
substantially,  the  same  in  the  various 
state  constitutions  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Court  sustained  the  law  and 
the  Massachusetts  amendment,  imder 
the  United  States  Constitution.  The 
Court  (in  Inspector  of  Buildings  of 
Lowell  v.  Stoklosa),  reviews  the  cases 
on  the  subject,  saying  of  some  of 
them  which  are  not  in  favor  of  zoning, 
"Other  decisions  having  a  contrary 
appearance  may  rest  upon  other 
grounds,"  and  of  those  clearly  contra, 
"we  are  not  inclined  to  follow  them." 


tered  for  business  or  industry  only  on  application 
accompanied  by  the  consents  of  owniers  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  frontage  used  for  other  than  busi- 
ness purposes  of  the  district,  opposite  it,  back  of 
it,  or  within  a  certain  distance  on  each  side  of  it; 
provided  that  the  City  Council  after  public  hearing 
shall  so  order.  Held,  that  the  ordinance  did  not 
transcend  the  statute.  Every  intendment  is  to  be 
made  in  favor  of  the 
lawfulness  of  the  exer- 
cise of  municipal  power 
under  the  police  power ; 
and  it  is  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  courts  to  in- 
terfere exceprt  in  clear 
cases.  The  provision 
making  local  consents  a 
prerequisite  to  action  by 
the  city  authorities  is 
lawful. 

Brett  V.  Lyon,  Build- 
i  n  g  Commissioner  of 
Brook  line.  Supreme 
Court,  October  18,  1924. 
— Brookline,  by  amend- 
ment of  its  zoning  ordi- 
nance, made  after  some 
work  had  been  done  on 
two-family  houses  in  a 
certain  area,  made  that 
area  a  one-family  house 
district.  Held,  that  such 
districts  may  lawfully  be 
created  under  the  police 
power.  Such  regulations 
may  be  regarded  as  pre- 
ventive of  fire,  or  pro- 
moting the  public  health 
and  morality.  "The 
question  to  be  decided  is 
not  whether  we  approve 
such  a  by-law.  It  is  whether  we  can  pronounce 
it  an  unreasonable  exercise  of  power  having  no 
rational  relation  to  the  public  safety,  public  health 
or  public  morals.  We  do  not  see  our  way  clear 
to  do  that." 

The  petitioners  have  no  special  immunity  be- 
cause permits  were  issued  to  them.  They  had  be- 
gun work  under  the  permits  but  it  had  not  gone 
far  enough  to  give  them  a  vested  right  against  a 
change  in  the  by-law  by  the  law-making  power. 
When  acted  on,  such  permits  cannot  be  revoked 
by  a  licensing  board  except  by  special  power  to 
that  end  or  a  change  in  legislation,  like  the  change 
in  by-laws  in  this  case. 

In  accord  on  the  second  point :  Bamel  v.  Build- 
ing Commissioner  of  Brookline,  Supreme  Court, 
October  18,  1924. 

Spector  V.  Building  Inspector  of  Milton,  Su- 
preme Court,  October  18,  1924. — Mandamus  to 
compel  the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  the  erection 
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of  stores.  Before  a  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted, 
the  petitioner  bought  the  land  "in  question  to  erect 
the  stores  thereon.  He  filed  plans  for  twelve 
stories,  and  later  filed  plans  changing  them  to 
eleven-story  buildings. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  erection  of  these  stores, 
the  Selectmen  directed  the  Inspector  to  delay  ithe 
issuance  and  delivery  of  the  permit,  meanwhile 
preparing  a  zoning  by-law  and  presenting  it  to  a 
town  meeting,  which  passed  it.  The  by-law  for- 
bids stores  in  the  district  in  which  petitioner's 
land  was  situated. 

Held,  that  the  zoning  ordinance  was  suited  to 
a  town  of  the  character  of  Milton,  the  district  in 
question  was  residential  in  character,  and  the 
fact  that  the  petitioner's  land  would  be  worth 
more  for  stores  did  not  invalidate  the  provision. 
"Every  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  respect 
to  the  use  of  land  is  likely  to  affect  adversely  the 
property  interests  of  somebody.  That  caused  to 
the  petitioner  by  the  zoning  by-law  is  far  less  in 
degree  than  in  Fisher  v.  St.  Louis,  194  U.  S.  361" 
(citing  other  cases  also). 

The  fact  that  the  application  for  a  permit  was 
filed  before  the  by-law  was  enacted,  did  not  make 
it  inoperative  as  to  the  applicant.  The  filing  of 
the  application  gave  him  no  vested  rights. 

The  disingenuous  conduct  of  the  respondent  and 
the  other  officials  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  the 


common  good  of  the  people,  as  manifested  by 
their  vote. 

New  York. — Bartsch  zi.  Rahonetti,  before  Bene- 
dict, J.,  Supreme  Court,  Kings  County,  October 
23,  1924. — The  excavation  and  carting  away  of 
sand,  and  the  erection  of  temporary  structures  in 
pursuance  of  the  work,  in  a  residential  district, 
is  not  violative  of  the  New  York  City  zoning 
resolution. 

.  .Headley  v.  Fennell,  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
of  City  of  Rochester,  Supreme  Court,  Monroe 
Comity,  October  lo,  1924. — The  provision  of  the 
Rochester  zoning  ordinance,  creating  one-family 
residential  districts  from  which  apartment  houses 
are  excluded,  is  valid. 

State  ex  ml.  Barker  v.  Boellgcr,  Chairman,  Su- 
preme Court,  Westchester  County,  July  25,  1924. — 
The  Board  of  Appeals  had  power  to  allow  the 
erection  of  a  public  garage  on  a  lot  in  a  business 
district,  extending  twenty-five  feet  into  a  resi- 
dential district,  with  an  entrance  from  the  court- 
yard of  an  apartment  house.  The  use  of  such  a 
door  saves  the  necessity  of  the  automobile's  pass- 
ing both  in  and  out  every  time  a  passenger  goes 
to  or  leaves  the  building.  The  permit,  however, 
should  be  on  condition  that  no  person  except  an 
occupant  of  the  apartment  house  use  the  door  for 
ingress  or  egress  with  an  automobile. 


St.  Louis  Backs  Up  Its  City  Plan  Commission 


BY  a  decisive  majority  of  over  35,000,  the  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  at  the  recent  election  up- 
held the  ordinance  previously  passed  by  the 
Board   of   Aldermen   for  the  building   of   a   new 


court-house  on  Twelfth  Street,  as  included  in  the 
plans   for  a  municipal  plaza  and  public  building 
group  set  forth  by  the  City  Plan  Commission. 
Since  the   passage  of   the  bond  issue  for   this 


BUILD  THE  #URT  HOUSE  WOW.  ON  THE  PLAZA! 

Vote  yes  scratch  no  proposition 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Texas  buys  a  train  load 


Full    Force    Feed 
Oiling;  System 

In  "OaterpilUr"  motors 
full  forc«  feed  lubricat- 
ing system  Is  used.  Oil 
Is  delivered  under  press- 
ure to  the  main  bearinKM. 
thence  through  drilled 
passages  In  the  crank- 
shaft to  the  connecting 
rod  bearings.  The 
grooves  in  the  connect- 
ing rod  bearings  are 
tapped  by  a  tube  run- 
ning up  to  the  piston 
pin  bearing,  tlius  de- 
livering oil  under  press- 
ure to  all  working  parts. 
The  "Oaterplllar"  can 
run  ccntlnuouHly  in  ex- 
treme position,  forward, 
backward  or  sideways 
with  lubrication  abso- 
lutely dependable  at  all 
times. 


InaiiKiiralinK  iIh  program  Tor  niuiiilaiiiinK  Home  18,000  mihrn 
of  rouflN,  tin-  Slate  IliKhway  Dt'iiarlinrnt  oC  Texas  neleclefi 
"Caterpillar"  Tractors  for  the  h«'avie»t  KradiiiK,  niainlenanre  an<l 
hauliriK  work.  Twenty-three  10-lon  "Calerpillurs" — a  complete 
train  load — were  recently  purchased;  one  of  the  laricest  and 
certainly  the  most  important  order  for  tractors  ever  placed  in 
Texas. 

The  "Caterpillar"  has  had  a  miKhly  pari  in  ihe  development  of 
thin  great  slate;  it  was  the  logical  choice  for  such  public  responsi- 
bilities. ThrouKhoul  Texas,  county  after  county,  city  after  city 
has  founil  "The  Nation's  Hoadmaker"  the  most  eliicient  power 
for  rtkad  nuikinK  and  olher  public  works.  On  numerous  indus- 
trial an<l  aKricullurnI  (tperations,  "(iaierpillars"  have  been  called 
up<m  to  perform  tasks  lo4»  iniporlani  or  too  dillicull  to  entrust 
to  any  olher  machine  or  method. 

The  .Stale  odicials  and  engineers  in  charge  of  this  department 
have  been  highly  commended  by  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of 
every  class,  for  their  foresight  in  assigning  "(laterpillars"  to 
the  task  of  getting  the  most  work  done  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  road  funds. 


For  sn«»w  removal,  earth  moving  contracts,  engineering  projects 
and  other  public  works — wherever  lh<!re  is  need  for  the  utmost 
in  tractive  power  and  endurance — the  "Caterpillar"  has  no  real 
competitor.  The  2-ton  is  ideal  for  all  lighter  hauling.  The 
5-ton  is  an  undisputed  leader  in  the  medium  power  class.  The 
10-ton  is  in  a  class  by  itself  in  the  heavy-duty  field. 

See  our  exhibit  at  the  Good  Roada  Show,  Chicago,  Jan.  5  to  10. 
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The  Nation's  Road  Maker 

There  is  hut  one  "Caterpillar" — Holt  huilda  it. 
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project  in  February,  1923,  and  the  approval  of  the 
plajis  by  the  citizens,  an  organized  effort  has  been 
uKide  by  a  powerful  group  of  down-town  interests 
to  have  the  new  cour_t-house  erected  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  old  building  now  standing  on  Fourth 
Street,  ratlier  than  on  Twelfth  Street,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  City  Plan  Commission.  When 
an  orilinance  was  passed  by  the  Bojird  of  Alder- 
men designating  Twelfth  Street  as  the  location 
of  the  new  buikling,  the  down-tow^l  group  decided 
to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue  at  the  November 
election  by  submitting  a  referendum  petition. 

The  election  was  preceded  by  a  vigorous  cam- 
ixiign,  in  wliich  the  down-town  group  expended 
a  large  fund  for  newsp;»per  and  street-car  adver- 
tising, the  distribution  of  circulars  with  pack- 
ages delivered  1\V  deixirtment  stores,  etc.     Against 


sudi  strongly  organized  banking  and  commercial 
interests,  and  with  only  a  small  fund  of  about 
$3,000  available,  it  was  difficult  to  present  the  city 
planning  point  of  view,  but  this  was  done  most 
effectively  through  a  conunittee,  rcpresejiting 
chiefly  the  local  women's  organizations,  the  Amer- 
ican legion,  and  the  labor  organizations,  coop- 
erating with  the  City  Plan  Coiiunission,  of  which 
llarland  Bartholomew  is  Engineer. 

Following  the  approval  of  the  ordinance  by  the 
voters,  the  referendum  committee  publicly  an- 
noimced  their  acceptance  of  the  people's  decision. 
The  complete  execution  of  the  plaza  and  group 
plan  as  prepared  by  the  City  Plan  Commission  is 
now  assured,  and  a  commission  of  architects  to 
supervise  the  plans  for  the  buildings  and  jmprove- 
nxents  will  shortly  be  appointed. 


The  Municipal  Bond  Market 

By  Sanders  Shanks,  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 

AT  the  NovemlH.'r  elections,  in  addition  to  vot-  to  understand  the  readiness  of  the  inhabitants  of 
ing  for  a  President  and  a  Vice-President  of  that  district  to  vote  bond  issues  which  must  be  ra- 
the United  States  and  other  Federal  and  local  \xud  through  taxation  of  the  absentee  coal  land 
officials  of   importance,  the  voters  of  many  com-  owners, 

nnniities  were  askcxl  to  decide  whether  or  not  bonds  Omitting  the  large  items  referred  to  above,  here 

should  be  issued  to  defray  the  cost  of  certain  pub-  are  some  of  the  smaller  places  and  the  amounts 

lie    improvements.      Reports    are    now    available  which  they  have  voted  to  l>orrow: 

showing  the  results  of  about  two-thirds  of  these  t  «•          «^      ai           •  •<>  inn  aaa 

f"""    *  ,           ,               •      1     1-             •  »      11          II     tu ^        Tcflcrson  Co.,  Al.i.;  various  purposes |!,500,000 

bond    refcrendums,    including    virtually   all    those  V   1  1    j    wi                    j    .     .  •                 .  \tKnnn 

.           •            ,        1    •                                          A  I.akefwid,   Ha.;   sewfr  and  street  nnprovciHents  776,000 

where  large  bond  issues  were  proposed.  Ormoud.  Fla.;  street  paviiig  and  waterworks..  206,000 

As  of  November  14,  it  appears  that  seventy-two      Riohnumd  Co..   Ga.;  scliools 360,000 

conununitios    (by   communitv   is    meant   an   entire       M.irion  Co.,   III... 4«'nnn 

state,  a  county,  a  city,,  a  village  or  a  district)  ap-  l,^-^,."'- ' ,,|:."fe»a: :::::::::::::::::::  5S:SSS 

proved  issues  aggregating  ;f25«,->3O,0OO,  while  twen-  Ashland.    Ky.;    waterworks,    schools    and    city 

ty-eight  communities  defeated  issues  amounting  to             building  800,000 

$114  41'' "00  Central    City,    Ky. ;    city   hall,    jail,    and   street 

Among  these  defeated  propositions,  Kentucky's  R„sseli!'lcy.TciVy  hall ."."!!." .'.'.'.'.','!.'.".' !!!."!.".'  eo.'ooo 

state  highway  bond  proposal  accounts  for  $75,000,-        Whitesburg.  Ky.;  street  paving  and  bridge S6,000 

oai.    while    in    North    Carolina,    South    Carolina,       Cadillac,   Mich.;  schools. _    M.OOO 

\*      i     „    „.,  1     A..:..^.,o    <t  >A  rfv->  r>rtn    '„■,    c^nta    UnnA        Hamson    (.0.,    Miss. ;    sea-w.ill    protection 8,000,000 

Montana    and    Arizona    $20,500,000    m    state    t>ond       white  Plains,  N.  Y.;  various  pur,H>se» 910.000 

issues  for  soldiers   bonuses,  port  development,  roads       Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.;  dam  and  reservoir 76,000 

and   piililic   buildings   were   turned  dowi:.      Among  Cliampion,  Ohio;  school,  gymnasium  and  audi- 

the  larger  cities,  we  find  the  most  prominent  de-      ^  ,,  "''"''jr*    ' ' ' -Ai.: "  * " '  V '  1 «n'onn 

,            f        .        1                                 •      r'   1       K..,     i^u:^        College  Corner,  Ohio;  school 60.000 

feat  of  a  bond  program  was  in  Columbus,  Uhio,       p^^t^n    Township,    Ohio;    school 100,000 

where  every  item  in  a  $10,100,000  program  failed      Homer,  Ohio;  school 46,000 

to  obtain  a  majoritv  of  tlie  ballots.                                    H^"''"a. 9''i°;  « wage  disposal  plant.. J2'22S 

Bond  election  results  so  far  received  indicate  that  ?- inSr^cSi" I.  .".'.°^^  JJSS 

in  the  western  agricultural  states,  the  tendency  to  vcmon    Tov^ship,    Ohio;    school,    gymnasium 

refuse  approval  of  bond  issues  is  more  pronounced            and  .luditorium  so.ooo 

than  in  Eastern  industrial  sections.                                 ?ikevrew%r?-^iew^lr' "oooo 

Among  the  successful  issues,  the  largest  was  the  M^uno'I^ah  Co.'.  O^*!!' bVid^! !!'.!!."!!!;'.!!!  60o!ooo 

state  of  Illinois' $100,000,000  road  bond  authoriza-       Carnegie.   Pa.:   street   improvements 896,000 

fion      (~)ther  states  obtaining  borrowing  authority       Carrick,  Pa.;  borough  bonds SOO.OOO 

from  the  voters  are  New  York,  Maryland  and  New  <^"^!,°rS;rement»  ''^'^^ .  "T!^'  .  °"  . .!'."!! . .  ."  284.000 

Jersey.     Many  prominent  cities  also  appear  in  this  Easton,    Pa.;    school!..!.!!.!!!.!.!!!!'..!.!!!  S70.'ooo 

list*                                                                                                     East   Berlin,   Pa.;   water-supply 8,000 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  election  returns      fa^ell.  Pa.;  sewage  di.;;po8»l  pl.nnt 100,000 

.,                          r,        ,      f            111.           11.-I           Hanover,     Pa.;     refunding 100,000 

is   the   voting    of    bonds    for    schools    by    relatively        T,.i,jghton.    Pa.;    street    improvement 195,000 

small  communities  in  Pennsylvania.    It  is  suggested       New   Castle.   Pa.;   sewage   disposal 800.000 

tliat  this  contemplated  borrowing  is  the  result  of       Petersburg.    Pa.;   school 82.000 

recent   inflation  of  valuations  for  tax  purpose  of       Scottdale    Pa.;  kAooI..... loo.ooo 

.             ■nil".      .                                               .•             r    *u          .*^harI>svI   e.   Pa.;   sewsxge  disposal   plant 86,000 

the  coal  lands  located   m  certain  sections  of  the      steellon.  Pa.;   municipal  building.  6O.000 

state.     Where  coal  lands  constitute  the  bulk  of  the       Westview,  Pa.;   street   improvements 46,000 

real  estate  valuation  of  a  community,  it  is  easy      willi.itusport.  Pa.;  .school 800,000 

*  F.niTORiAi,  Note.— For  some  of  the  more  important  of        Zclienople,    Pa.;    high    school... 60,000 

these    l>ond    issues,    see    "Results    of    November    Election       Amherst.    Va.;    water    and    light 79.000 

Referenda,"   page   618   of  this   issue.                                            Fairfax    Co.,    \'a. ;    school 76,000 
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Combined  Autocar  gas  and  electric  fleet 
owned  by  the  Dist.  of  Columbia 


One  of  the  District's  4-cyllnfier,  4-  to  6-ton 
gas  Autocars 

TN  September  of  1922.  the  District 
of  Columbia  purchased  one  of  the 
finest  Autocar  electrics  to  be  put  on 
the  market.  Although  at  that  time 
the  Autocar  electric  did  not  have  a 
proved  performance  record  behind 
it,  the  executive  commissioners  of 
the  District  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
their  order.  They  had  been  Autocar 
users  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

Today  they  operate  a  fleet  of  seven- 
teen Autocars,  comprised  of  fourteen 
gas  Autocars  and  three  Autocar 
electrics. 

Several  of  these  Autocars,  including 
the  three  electrics  and  some  of  the 
gas  Autocars,  are  used  for  house  to 
house  garbage  and  trash  collection. 
The  electrics  work  in  the  more  con- 


m  -■    _-», 

t  ] 

One  of  the  District's  Autocar  electrics  with 
trash  body 

'gested  districts,  where  stopping  and 
starting  is  almost  a  continuous  per- 
formance. The  gas  Autocars  collect 
ashes  and  garbage  on  the  longer  and 
more  thinly  populated  routes  where, 
in  spite  of  frequent  stopping  and 
starting,  some  of  them  cover  nearly 
fifty  miles  a  day.  One  of  the  4-  to 
6-ton  models  in  this  work  collected 
forty-nine  loads  in  a  month  although 
it  had  to  travel  1,135  miles  to  do  so. 

Another  of  the  District's  4-  to  6-ton 
gas  Autocars  is  equipped  with  a  1,200 
gallon  street  flusher  which  is  worked 
on  two  eight-hour  shifts  a  day.  This 
truck  flushes  an  average  of  135,000 
square  yards  of  pavement  on  the  day 
shift  and  190,000  square  yards  on  the 
nio;ht  shift. 


Send  with  your  Letterhead 
The  Autocar  Company 

Box  2003,  Ardinore,  Pa. 


Without  obligation,  please  send  me 
Q  Autocar  gas  truck  book, 
n  Autocar  electric  truck  book. 


The  Autocar  Company 

ESTABLISHED  1897 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Branches  in  46  Cities 

Autocar 

gas  and  electric  trucks 

EITHER  OR  BOTH  -  AS  YOUR  WORK  REQUIRES 
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More  Letters  on  Safety  at  Railroad  Crossings 


Action  in  Indiana 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

In  appreciation  of  your  kindly  interest  and 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  Grade  Crossing 
Safety  Conference  for  the  state  of  Indiana, 
held  in  the  State  House  October  14  and  15,  I 
am  enclosing  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  that  conference.  The 
adoption    was    without   a   dissenting   vote. 

The  membership  of  this  conference  was 
made  up  of  two  representatives  from  each 
of  the  steam  railroad  and  electric  railroad 
companies,  operating  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
Indiana,  together  with  two  representatives 
from  each  of  several  civic  organizations,  such 
as  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Farm 
Federation  Bureau,  Rotary  International, 
Kiwanis,  and  others.  The  total  membership 
present  was  142,  representing  interests  per- 
taining to  all  points  of  view  of  grade  cross- 
ings. The  program  was  made  up  so  that  all 
these  dififerent  interests  would  be  presented  to 
the  convention.  The  discussions  were  good 
and  the  interest  was  all  that  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

F.    T.    SINGLETON, 
Commissioner,  Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana. 

Editorial  Note. — The  resolutions  referred  to 
by  Commissioner  Singleton  recommend  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Safety  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  at  the  head  of 
which  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  be 
designated  "Commissioner  of  Safety" ;  and  the 
appointment  by  such  Commissioner  of  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  seven  persons,  not  members 
of  the  Commission.  The  following  steps,  among 
others,  for  the  reduction  of  grade  crossing  acci- 
dents  are   recommended   in   the  resolutions : 

"That  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  should  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  and  expeditious  manner,  so  far  as 
financially  practicable,  and  the  creation  of  new  cross- 
ings   should    be    avoided   wherever    possible. 

"That  the  Public  Service  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  require  railroad  companies  to  install  and  oper- 
ate flash-light  signals,  signs,  or  other  modern  signal 
devices  at  railroad  crossings  over  highways  in  the  coun- 
try, and  Common  Councils  of  cities  and  Boards  of 
Trustees  of  towns  shall  have  power  to  require  the  in- 
stallation of  like  devices  at  such  crossings  in  cities  and 
towns.  '. ,  J 

"Where  grade  separation  is  not  now  already  provided 
for  by  law,  that  highways  that  cross  and  recross  tracks 
should  be  eliminated  and  adjacent  crossings  consolidated 
wherever   possible. 

"A  safety  zone,  not  in  excess  of  300  feet_  from  the 
nearest  rail,  should  be  prescribed  at  grade  crossings,  with- 
in which  unnecessary  obstructions  on  adjoining  land  to 
the  view  of  the  traveling  public  and  distracting  commer- 
cial signs  should  be  removed,  and  that  new  buildings 
and  other  structures  thereon,  constituting  actual  or  con- 
structive obstructions  to  the  view,  should  be'  only  con- 
structed or  erecfed  upon  permit,  first  obtained  therefor, 
from  the  Public  Service  Commission. 

"That  the  Legislature  shall  invest  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  Indiana  with  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
for  straightening  and  relocating  highways  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  buildings,  trees,  or  any  other  ob- 
struction along  such  highways,  provided  that  the  same 
shall  not  apply  to  highways  within  incorporated  towtis 
or  cities,  and  in  towns  and  cities  the  Boards  of  Public 
Works,  the  Common  Councils  or  the  Boards/  of  Trustees 


of  towns  shall  have  like  povyer  to  condemn  property  for 
the  removal  of  such  obstruction. 

"That  a  'Stop,  Look  and  Listen'  law  be  enacted, 
empowering  the  Cummissioner  of  Safety,  after  a  survey 
thereof,  to  designate  certain  dangerous  grade  crossings, 
at  which  the  vehicular  traffic  shall  stop,  and  that  at 
all  grade  crossings,  except  such  as  are  protected  by 
watchmen,  gates  or  mechanical  or  electrical  warning 
signals,  approved  by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
the  motorist  shall  be  required  to  proceed  in  low  or 
intermediate  gear. 

"That  the  principles  of  safety  be  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  school. 

"It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  committee  that 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  safety  upon  the  hii?h- 
ways  of  the  state  is  that  of  the  operation  of  automo- 
biles by  4runken  drivers;  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
legislation  to'uching  this  subject  is  probably  already  suffi- 
cient, but  that  most  of  this  violation  is  due  to  a  failure 
of  the  judges  and  juries  to  punish  offenders  with  suffi- 
cient .sentences,  and  we  therefore  recommend  _  to  the 
prosecuting  offices  and  ,courts  that  such'  violations  be 
■punished  with  greater  rigor,  and  that  it  is  also  the 
duty  of  all  citizens  to  report  such  offenses  and  assist  in 
their    prosecution. 

"That  the  above  resolutions  apply  alike  to  grade  cross- 
ings  of   steam   and    interurban    railroads." 

A    Full -Stop    Rule    Should    Sometimes 
Work  Both  Ways 

To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

I  am  in  accord  with  your  "Program  for  Fewer 
Deaths  at  Railroad  Crossings,"  with  the  exception 
of  section  6  relating  to  automobiles  coming  to  a 
full  stop  before  railroads  crossing  at  grade.  This 
should  work  both  ways;  that  is,  both  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  train  should  be  required  to  stop 
under   certain   conditions. 

In  the  state  of  Delaware,  which  has  a  length 
of  100  miles  and  an  extreme  width  of  36  miles, 
the  main  highways  approximately  parallel  the 
main  line  of  the  Delaware  Division  oi  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  cross  the  railroad  branch 
lines;  while  the  feeder  or  secondary  highways 
approximately  parallel  the  railroad  branch  lines 
and  cross  the  main  line.  The  following  are  in- 
stances of  highways  crossing  at  grade  at  which 
trains  might  well,  and  perhaps  should,  stop: 

Main  highway  crossing  railroad  branch  lines. — ■ 
(i)  At  Corbitt,  on  branch  line  twelve  miles  long; 
no  towns  except  at  termini ;  six  trains  of  two  or 
three  cars  daily.  (2)  Near  Milford;  six  pas- 
senger and  four  freight  trains  daily.  (3)  Near 
Ellendale;  two  mixed  trains  daily. 

Feeder  highways  crossing  railroad  main  line. — 
At  crossings  which  are  at  or  near  depots  where 
trains  make  regular  stops.  Where  crossing  is 
beyond  depot,  trains  should  stop  short  of  cross- 
ing. Where  depot  is  beyond  crossing,  trains 
should  stop  short  of  crossing,  and  then  pull  clear 
of  it  and  stop  at  depot.  Because  of  the  nearness 
of  the  crossing  to  the  depot,  train  traffic  would 
be  little  delayed. 

No  doubt  there  are  similar  conditions  through- 
out the  country  which  make  it  more  desirable 
for  the  train  to  stop  for  the  highway  than  it  is 
for  the  automobile  to  stop  for  the  train.  Per- 
haps those  who  advocate  that  the  automobile 
stop  for  the  railroad  have  in  mind  the  old-fash- 
ioned idea  that  the  railroad  should  receive  con- 
sideration above  all  other  traffic. 

I.  PAUL  JONES, 
Secretary,   Delaware   State  Highway  Department. 

[For  The  American  City's  "Program  for  Fewer 
Deaths  at  Railroad  Crossings,"  and  other  letters  on  the 
subject,  see  page  185,  September,  1924,  and  page  432, 
November,   1924.] 
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ForMotorlVudusand'nactotS    i 


I  IS  YOUR  CITY  SNOWBOUND? 

M  Everyone  realizes  the  folly  of  permitting  important  thoroughfares  and 

H  the  principal  highways  to  remain  clogged  and  choked  with  snow  and  ice. 

^  Besides  the  existing  fire  hazards  countless  of  dollars  in  business  losses 

^  are  sustained  each  year  by  merchants  in  those  localities  which  have  not 

^  yet  provided  snow  removal  equipment. 

I  BAKER  SNOW  PLOWS 

■  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Baker  Plows  are  popular  favorites.     Fifteen 

^=  years'  experience  has  put  quality  and  workmanship  in  these  units  which  cannot 

^H  be  found  in  others. 

^  Baker  Snow  Plows  are  made  for  large  and  small  tractors  and  trucks. 

H  Send  for  our  hig  Snow  Plow  Catalog. 

I  THE  BAKER  MFG.  CO. 

m  503  Stanford  Ave.                                                   Springfield,  Illinois 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


// 


// 


Extent  of  Municipal   Control   Over   Streets 


LIKE  other  municipal  powers,  authority  in 
a  city  to  control  the  use  of  streets  is  not 
inherent,  but  depends  upon  express  or 
implied  grant  by  statute  or  charter.  And  it 
seems  that,  as  declared  by  the  courts  of  New 
Jersey,  primary  power  of  a  state  legislature 
to  control  the  use  of  streets  may  be  resumed 
at  will.     (58  Atlantic  Reporter,  71.) 

When  the  state  delegates  control  to  a  city, 
the  city  becomes  vested  with  as  full  power  as 
the  state  could  exercise,  to  the  extent  that 
authority  is  delegated.  (136  Illinois  Reports, 
489.) 

Municipal  Control  Over  Laying  Sidewalks 

In  several  instances,  courts  of  last  resort 
have  declared  the  existence  of  power  to  com- 
pel abutting  property  owners  to  construct  at 
their  own  expense  sidewalks  of  specified  kinds. 
For  example,  in  an  Indiana  case  (150  Indiana 
Reports,  814),  it  was  decided  that  an  incor- 
porated town  could  enjoin  a  property  owner 
from  laying  a  brick  sidewalk,  where  one  of 
stone  was  required  by  ordinance.  The  Court 
said: 

"Such  owner  certainly  has  no  right  to  under- 
take to  improve  a  public  street  permanently  or 
any  part  thereof,  according  to  his  own  volition, 
and  thereby  interfere  with  or  disturb  the  public 
authorities  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  with 
which  under  the  law  they  are  vested,  and  are 
endeavoring  to  carry  into  effect." 

The  decision  is  in  line  with  an  earlier  hold- 
ing by  the  Appellate  Court  of  the  same  state 
(49  Northeastern  Reporter.  474)  that  the 
authority  of  a  city  over  the  streets  extends 
over  the  sidewalks  as  a  part  thereof. 

Use  and  Control  of  Land  Dedicated  to  Streets 

Land  used  as  a  street  is  primarily  acquired 
to  enable  the  public  to  travel  from  one  place 
to  another,  notes  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  for  Erie  County  in  the  recent  case  of 
Cary  vs.  Schwab,  205  New  York  Supplement. 
903.  The  strip  properly  can  be  divided  into 
roadway  and  sidewalk,  and  the  space  between 
the  paved  dr  traveled  portion  of  the  street  and 
the  sidewalk  or  building  line  can  be  used  for 
proper  street  uses,  such  as  maintaining  grass 
plots,  planting  shade  trees,  placing  stepping- 


stones,  hitching-posts,  etc.,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  hinder  travel.  The  municipal  authorities 
may  be  and  are  legally  bound  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  areas  devoted  to  street  and 
sidewalk  traffic  as  changing  conditions  require. 

The  same  opinion  recognizes  that  an  abut- 
ting property  owner  has  a  qualified  interest  in 
trees  in  front  of  his  premises  to  such  extent 
that  he  can  recover  damage  to  his  property 
caused  by  wrongful  interference  with  the  same. 
But  he  has  no  such  propriety  interest,  the 
Court  adds,  as  to  prevent  the  city  from  im- 
proving the  street  by  removing  the  trees,  so 
as  to  afford  the  full  benefit  to  the  public  which 
was  contemplated  when  the  strip  of  land  was 
acquired   for   street   purposes. 

"The  municipal  power  ...  is  liberally  con- 
strued so  as  to  effect  the  object  of  the  grant,  and 
authorizes  control  of  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  street;  also  above  and  below  the  surface 
as  far  as  any  proper  street  use  may  require,  but 
not  beyond  the  street  line."  (28  Cyc.  849-850.) 

Control  of  Streets  Cannot  Be  Delegated 

A  decision  illustrating  the  generally  recog- 
nized legal  principle  that  legislative  powers 
vested  in  a  certain  body  cannot  be  delegated 
was  handed  down  by  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  City  of  Chicago  vs.  Trot- 
ter, 26  Northeastern  Reporter,  359.  Over- 
turning an  ordinance  which  purported  to  for- 
bid parades,  etc.,  upon  streets,  without  police 
department  permission,  the  Court  declared: 

"The  ordinance  .  .  .  seems  to  proceed  upon 
the  theory  that  some  of  such  demonstrations  are 
to  be  allowed  .  .  .  and  others  prevented.  It 
does  not,  however,  fix  .  .  .  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  parades  and  processions  will  be  un- 
lawful. It  merely  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  or 
caprice  of  the  superintendent  of  police  to  im- 
peratively prescribe  who  shall  be  permitted  to 
gather  together  in  such  processions,  and  who  shall 
not,  to  dictate  that  the  members  of  one  political 
pai-ty,  or  of  one  religious  denomination,  or  of  one 
civic  society  may,  and  the  member  of  another 
.  .  .  may  not,  have  such  parades  or  proces- 
sions. ...  It  is  subversive  of  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen,  and  outside  the  domain  of  the  law,  that 
authority  so  arbitrary  should  be  lodged  in  one 
individual.  The  powers  that  were  granted  by  the 
state,  and  that  are  relied  upon  by  the  municipality, 
were  delegated  to  the  city  council;  and  that  body 
could  not  transfer  its  legislative  prerogatives,  and 
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For  one  cent  you  can  inspect  thirty-five  material-handling  jobs 


You  have  often  wanted  to  examine  the  ma- 
terial -  handling  layouts  that  have  proved 
conspicuously  successful  in  plants  similar 
to  your  own.  Yet  the  cost  of  a  satisfactory 
tour  of  inspection  is  prohibitive,  both  in 
time  and  money. 

For  one  cent  you  can  have  this  information, 
in  brief  and  lucid  form,  ready  for  instant 
reference,  by  sending  a  postcard  for  "Mr. 
Barber's  Scrap  Book." 

As  designer  of  Barber-Greene  equipment, 
Mr.  Barber  has  maintained  a  rigid  check  on 
the  way  in  which  Barber-Greenes  are  meet- 
ing material-handling  requirements  of 
every  sort. 

He  has  acquired  such  a  mass  of  valuable 
data  which  bears  directly  upon  your  own 

BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY-/!!epresen(afii;es  in 


operations,  that  we  have  collected  some  of  it 
and  bound  itinacompactforty-page  booklet* 

The  photographs  show  graphically  how  a 
great  many  companies  are  defeating  the 
heavy  overhead  costs  of  unskilled  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  often  increasing  produc- 
tion speed  as  much  as  300%. 
With  immigration  restriction  choking  the 
supply  of  unskilled  labor  at  its  source,  the 
high  cost  of  moving  materials  by  hand 
threatens  to  mount  even  higher.  This  pre- 
sents you  with  a  serious  problem,  which 
cannot  be  ignored  without  loss.  It  is  just 
here  that  "Mr.  Barber's  Scrap  Book"  should 
prove  valuable.  It  will  point  the  way  to  great- 
er economy,  efficiency  and  speed,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  your  work.  Send  for  it. 

Fifty  Cities — 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Portable  Belt  Conveyors 

Coal  Loaders  •  Automatic  Ditch  Diggers 


# 


Self  Ifeedin^Bucket  loaders 

Snow  Loaders    ....    Coal  Feeders 
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the   public  trust   which   was   imposed  upon   it,  to 
a   mere  executive  officer." 

Use  of  Sidewalks  for  Private  Purposes 

That,  excepting  as  to  the  natural  rights  of 
abutting  property  owners,  a  city  has  no  power 
to  authorize  the  use  of  streets  and  sidewalks 
for  private  purposes  disconnected  from  pub- 
lic travel,  etc.,  is  a  proposition  of  law  that  has 
been  laid  down  by  the  courts  frequently. 

A  concrete  example  is  afforded  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Viering  vs.  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co., 
loo  Southern  Reporter,  729.  It  was  there 
decided  that  a  municipality  could  not  validly 
empower  a  manufacturing  company  to  erect 
and  maintain  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  plain- 
tiff's premises  posts  supporting  guy-wires 
holding  a  smoke-stack  in  position. 

But  it  was  decided  that  since  plaintiff  had 
permitted  the  company  to  maintain  for  thirty 
years  such  posts  on  his  own  property,  a  vested 
right  to  maintain  them  was  acquired. 

Solicitation  of  Business  on  Streets 

An  ordinance  forbidding  the  soliciting  of 
business  on  a  street  or  public  sidewalk  must 
be  general  in  its  operation  in  order  to  be  valid, 
according  to  the  decision  reached  by  the  Mis- 
souri Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Lerner, 
218  Southwestern  Reporter,  331.  The  Court 
annulled  a  St.  Louis  ordinance  forbidding  one 
to  solicit  persons  on  a  street  or  sidewalk  to 
buy  goods  of  the  same  kind  dealt  in  by  one 
having  a  place  of  business  abutting  upon  such 
place.    The  Court  said: 

"Instead  of  prohibiting  the  general  personal 
solicitation  of  persons  for  business  purposes  upon 
the  streets  and  sidewalks  of  the  city,  its  applica- 
tion is  limited  to  the  prohibition  of  such  solicita- 
tions to  persons  in  like  lines  of  trade  in  front 
of  the  store  or  place  of  business  of  a  competi- 
tor.   .     .    . 

"Certainly,  if  it  be  an  ill  requiring  legislative 
supervision  to  regulate  the  solicitation  of  business 
upon  the  streets  and  highways  within  the  limits 
prescribed  in  the  ordinance,  then  it  must  follow 
that  it  is  equally  an  ill  to  solicit  business  elsewhere 
upon  any  of  the  thoroughfares  of  commercial 
activity  in  the  city." 

Temporary  Playground  on  Street 

But  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  very  lately 
recognized  the  right  of  village  authorities  to 
temporarily  rope  off  part  of  a  street  for  use 
in  providing  a  baseball  ground  for  school  chil- 
dren.    (259  Southwestern  Reporter,  396.) 

Consent  of  Property  Owners  to  Parking  Autos 

And  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  passenger-carrying  vehicles  may  be 
licensed  to  stand  at  such  places  along  street 
curbs    as    may    l>e    consented    to    by    abutting 


property  owners.     (189  Pacific  Reporter,  969.) 

No  Compensation  to  City  for  Poles  and  Wires 

It  has  been  ruled  in  Vermont  that  a  city  has 
no  proprietary  right  of  compensation  for  the 
use  of  streets  by  an  electric  power  company 
for  a  line  of  poles  and  electric  wires,  the  right 
of  granting  the  privilege  being  primarily  with 
the  State  Legislature.  And  where  a  company 
had  occupied  streets  before  the  city's  charter 
was  so  amended  as  to  empower  the  city  to 
regulate  the  use  of  the  streets,  the  company 
had  such  vested  rights  as  to  preclude  the  city 
from  requiring  setting  apart  of  the  top  gain 
of  each  pole  for  city  use,  as  a  condition  to 
continued  maintenance  of  the  poles  in  the 
streets.     (106  Atlantic  Reporter,  513.) 

Abutter's  Rights  in  Subsurface 

A  city  may  require  abutting  owners  to 
secure  permits  before  making  any  opening  in 
a  sidewalk,  and  to  see  that  proper  safeguards 
are  thrown  about  the  work,  and  that  public  use 
of  the  sidewalk  is  not  unreasonably  interfered 
with.  The  city  may  also  regulate  how  excava- 
tions in  the  subsurface  of  the  street  shall  be 
made  by  an  abutter,  and  how  trap-doors,  etc., 
shall  be  constructed.  But  it  may  not  arbitrarily 
refuse  to  grant  a  permit,  nor,  under  the  guise 
of  regulation,  place  an  additional  burden  01. 
the  abutter,  or  make  regulations  that  would  in 
effect  deprive  him  of  his  rights  in  the  subsur- 
face.    (82  Southern  Reporter,  775.) 

Use  of  Streets  by  Jitneys 

It  seems  established  that  cities  cannot  pre- 
vent reasonable  use  of  streets  for  interstate 
or  interurban  traffic,  but  that  ordinarily  a  city 
may  regulate  or  prohibit  the  use  of  streets  for 
intracity  traffic  by  so-called  jitneys,  etc.  In  an 
illustrative  case  (Davis  vs.  City  of  Houston, 
264  Southwestern  Reporter,  625),  the  Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  at  Galveston  lately 
said  : 

"The  distinction  between  the  ordinary  use  of 
streets  by  a  citizen  in  traveling  or  transporting  his 
property  thereon  in  the  usual  course  of  life  and 
business,  and  their  use  as  a  place  for  carrying  on 
a  private  business  such  as  operating  for  private 
gain  jitneys  or  other  means  of  transportation  there- 
on, is  obvious  and  is  recognized  by  all  the  authori- 
ties. The  ordinary  use  of  the  streets  by  the  citi- 
zens is  an  inherent  right  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  him  by  the  city  and  may  only  be  controlled 
by  reasonable  regulation,  while  the  right  to  use  the 
streets  for  conducting  thereupon  a  private  busi- 
ness of  any  character  is  not  an  inherent  or  vested 
right  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  permission  or 
license  from  the  city,  and  the  power  of  the  city 
to  withhold  such  permission  or  license  is  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  prerogative  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment." 
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Only  Machine 
That  Stands 
Hard  Usage** 


T.  M.  Ryan,  Chief 
of  Sacramento 
Count}}  Traffic  Offi- 
cers, and  President 
of  California  Traffic 
Officers'    Association. 


Features  of 

1925 

Harley- 

Davidsons 


Handsome  "Stream-Line" 
design.  More  power,  more 
speed.  Lower  riding  posi- 
tion. Larger  tanks.  Easier 
riding.  Better  springs. 
Bigger  tires.  Yet  the  price 
is  reduced  !  Ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  to  factory  for  illus- 
trated literature. 


CHIEF  RYAN  says:  "We  have  been  using  Harley- 
Davidson  Motorcycles  since  1919  with  the  very  best 
results.  I  find  that  it  is  the  only  machine  that  stands  the  hard 
usage  and  abuse  a  machine  ridden  by  a  Traffic  Officer  has  to 
go  through.  We  have  used  other  makes  of  motorcycles,  and  in 
comparing  upkeep  and  operating  cost,  w^e  find  the  Harley- 
Davidsons  are  far  below  other  machines. 

"Two  of  our  three  Harley- Davidsons  have  covered  over 
15,000  miles  without  having  the  motors  taken  down,  and 
they  still  have  enough  speed  for  our  work.  In  fact,  all  three 
machines  will  do  better  than  80  miles  per  hour.  We  find  the 
Harley-Davidson  is  the  only  machine  that  will  keep  its  speed 
for  long  runs." 

No  wonder  1900  cities,  towns,  and  slate  and  county  depart- 
ments use  Harley-Davidsons  for  police  work!     Why  not  yours? 


Write     for     special     literature     on     1925 
models  of  "America's  Police  Motorcycle." 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Dept.   M  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Results  of  November  Election  Referenda 


AMONG    the    many    interesting    reports 
which    have    reached    The   American 
City  of  referenda  results  at  the  elec- 
tion on  November  4  are  the  following : 

Wisconsin. — Adopted  a  municipal  home  rule 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution.  It  provides 
that  "Cities  and  villages  organized  pursuant  to 
state  law  are  hereby  empowered  to  determine  their 
local  affairs  and  government,  subject  only  to  this 
constitution  and  to  such  enactments  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  state-wide  concern  as  shall  with  uni- 
formity affect  every  city  of  every  village.  The 
method  of  such  determination  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature." 

Arkansas. — Adopted  a  home  rule  constitutional 
amendment,  Section  i  of  which  reads :  "No  local 
bill  shall  be  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
state  of  Arkansas.  Counties  and  municipalities 
shall  have  the  power  of  legislation  as  to  all  local 
and  special  legislation  of  every  character  in  and 
for  their  respective  municipalities  and  counties, 
the  manner  to  be  provided  by  law,  but  no  local 
legislation  shall  be  enacted  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution or  contrary  to  any  general  law  of  the 
state."  The  amendment  also  makes  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  initiative  and  referendum  in  local 
legislation. 

Illinois. — Approved  a  bond  issue  of  $100,000,- 
000  for  road  improvements. 

Michigan. — Voted  favorably  on  an  initiative 
proposition  for  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  motor 
licenses,  a  two-cent  tax  on  gasoline,  and  a  speed- 
ing-up of  the  state  road-building  program. 

Massachusetts. — Voted  to  continue  Daylight 
Saving  as  a  state-wide  measure. 

New  York  State. — Approved  a  bond  issue  of 
$15,000,000  for  the  creation  of  a  comprehensive 
state  park  system. 

Michigan. — Defeated  a  proix)sed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  have  required  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years  to  at- 
tend a  public  school  until  they  had  graduated  from 
the  eighth  grade. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Adopted  a  new  charter  pro- 
viding for  the  city  manager  plan  with  proportional 
representation.     (See  page  534  of  this  issue.) 

Philadelphia. — Authorized  the  spending  of 
$39,850,000  for  a  great  variety  of  improvements. 

Los  Angeles. — Adopted  a  Major  Traffic  Street 
Plan  as  the  official  municipal  plan  for  the  future 
laying-out,  opening  and  widening  of  streets, 
avenues  and  boulevards  throughout  the  entire  city, 
as  well  as  correcting,  wherever  possible,  past  street- 
planning  errors ;  and  approved  a  bond  issue  of  $5,- 
000,000  for  starting  the  work. 

Cape  May  and  Ocean  Counties,  N.  J. — Ap- 
proved the  creation  of  county  libraries.  Such 
libraries  are  already  in  operation  in  Burlington, 
Morris,  Camden  and  Monmouth  Counties.  Their 
cost  is  one-fifth  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  districts  served. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Approved  the  building  of  a  new 
court-house,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  for  a 
municipal  plaza  and  public  building  group  set  forth 
by  the  City  Plan  Commission.  (See  page  603 
of  this  issue.) 


Louisville,  Ky. — Authorized  $5,000,000  of 
grade-crossing  elimination  bonds  and  an  equal 
amount  of  sewer  bonds. 

East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
California  (comprising  the  cities  of  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  Alameda,  Piedmont,  Richmond,  San 
Leandro,  Albany,  Emeryville,  and  El  Cerrito). — 
Authorized  $39,000,000  in  bonds  for  developing  the 
first  unit  of  a  new  source  of  water-supply. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — Defeated  a  proposal  to 
increase  the  Mayor's  salary  from  $6,000  to  $12,000 
a  year,  but  approved  salary  increases  of  $1  a  day 
for  employees  of  the  Fire  and  Police  Departments. 
Also  approved  a  charter  amendment  providing  for 
the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers;  the  cost  to  be  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  7  cents  upon  each  $100  assessed 
valuation  of  property.  Another  of  the  several 
amendments  adopted  establishes  a  revolving  fund 
for  street  work  that  is  to  be  paid  for  by  selling 
15-year  bonds. 

Portland,  Ore. — Adopted  a  zoning  ordinance 
and  several  charter  amendments,  providing  for  the 
creation  of  special  street-lighting  districts  under 
the  local  improvement  code;  voting  $500,000  addi- 
tional (county)  bonds  for  constructing  the  Ross 
Island  and  Sellwood  bridges;  and  authorizing  for 
general  municipal  purposes  an  additional  tax  of 
2.2  mills  over  the  8  mills  already  authorized  by 
the  charter. 

Chicago,  III. — Approved  $1,000,000  in  bonds  for 
the  extension  and  rehabilitation  of  the  street-light- 
ing system;  $3,000,000  for  the  city's  share  of  cer- 
tain street-widenings,  and  $3,000,000  for  enlarging 
and  completing  the  stadium  in  Grant  Park. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Authorized  an  additional 
levy  of  i/io-mill  for  the  work  of  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Board,  which  has  charge  of  the  purchase, 
development  and  maintenance  of  a  series  of  rural 
parks  and  forest  reservations  around  the  city  of 
Cleveland.  This  additional  levy  will  add  to  the 
Board's  income  about  $225,000  annually. 

Baltimore. — The  county  approved  a  bond  issue 
of  $1,500,000  for  the  construction  of  thirty  elemen- 
tary schools;  and  the  city  authorized  five  loans 
which  included  a  $10,000,000  sewer  loan,  $7,000,- 
000  for  paving,  bridge  construction  and  abolition 
of  grade  crossings,  $2,000,00  for  a  municipal  office 
building,  $1,500,000  for  an  extension  of  the  city's 
electrical  conduit  system,  and  $1,000,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  municipal  art  museum. 

Dayton,  Ohio. — Authorized  $4,600,000  for 
schools  and  $8,600,000  for  general  municipal  con- 
struction. 

Greenville,  S.  C. — Approved  $2,000,000  of 
water-supply  bonds. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Water-works  extension 
bonds  of  $3,000,000  approved. 

Akron,  Ohio. — Approved  a  $3,500,000  sewer 
bond  issue  and  $2,500,000  for  school  buildings,  sites 
and  athletic  facilities ;  and  defeated  a  proposal  of 
$3,000,000  for  a  municipal  bus  system. 

Omaha,  Nebr. — Authorized  a  bond  issue  of  $250,- 
000  for  acquiring  approximately  600  acres  of  land 
needed  for  a  system  of  small  parks  overlooking- 
the  river;  and  $2,500,000  for  constructing,  re- 
modeling and  equipping  school  buildings. 
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Fordson  With    Scraper    and  2  Men 
Does  Work  of  3  Teams  and  6  Men 

Saves  $758.53  A  Year  On  Snow  Removal  for  Windsor,  Canada 


There  are  no  idle  hours  for  the  Ford- 
son.  It  furnishes  dependable,  low-cost 
power  for  road  work,  heavy  hauling, 
street  scraping,  sprinkling,  garbage 
collection  and  removal,  lawn  mowing, 
park^  and  street  maintenance,  wood 
sawing,  snow  removal — in  fact  for 
every  municipal  power  job!  Snow  re- 
moval is  only  one  of  the  many  im- 
portant power  jobs  done  better  with 
Fordson.  You  can  depend  on  Fordson 
to  keep  the  "thoroughfares"  open  at  a 
big  saving  in  time,  money  and  labor. 

The  experience  of  Windsor,  Canada, 
will  interest  you.  J.  E.  Hillman,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Works,  says:  "In 
city  snow  removal,  a  Fordson  Tractor 
hauling  a  scraper  can  remove  3  times 
as   much  snow  as  a   team  pulling   a 


scraper.  One  Fordson  with  driver  and 
helper  actually  does  the  work  of  3 
teams,  3  drivers  and  3  helpers. 

"In  a  year  we  average  35  eight-hour 
days  of  snow  removal.  We  hired  our 
teams  with  drivers  and  helpers  at  $1.50 
per  hour,  so  3  teams  for  this  work 
would  cost  $1260.00  a  year.  The  cost 
of  the  Fordson  with  driver  and  helper 
for  the  same  period  is  only  $501.46, 
giving  us  an  hourly  saving  of  $2.70  or 
a  net  saving  for  the  year  on  snow 
removal  alone  of  $758.54." 

Your  nearest  authorized  Ford  dealer 
can  furnish  additional  facts  and  figures 
on  the  cost  of  operating  Fordson  for 
municipal  work  of  all  kinds.  Call  for 
this  information  and  a  practical  Ford- 
son demonstration. 


Fordson  Tractor  $495,  f.  o.  h.  Detroit 


CARS  -  TRUCKS  •  TRACTOR^S 
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From  the   International   Union   of   Cities 

Items  translated  from  "Tablettes  Documentaires  Municipales"  by  Stephen  Child, 
638  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  to  whom  requests  for 
further  information  regarding  this  source  of  civic  documentation  should  be  addressed 


The  New  Land  Policy  of  Germany.  33.3  (43) 
The  German  Reich  has  recently  passed  a  so- 
called  "Home  State"  (Heimstatten)  Law.  These 
"Home  States"  are  really  large  colonies  for  state 
agents,  officers,  pensioners,  or  beneficiaries  under 
the  shortage  of  employment  conditions.  Their  pen- 
sions are  capitalized,  and  in  exchange  for  this 
capital  the  state  places  at  the  disposition  of  each 
a  house  and  a  relatively  large  extent  of  land ; 
usually  uncultivated  heath,  which  the  new  owner  is 
expected  to  clear,  grub-up  and  cultivate,  in  order 
that  he  may  thus  find  a  new  means  of  subsistence. 
These  "Home  States"  form  entire  villages,  and 
there  are  now  several  in  the  province  of  Hanover. 
The  new  law,  divided  into  three  parts,  provides 
for  the  organization  of  the  authorities  of  such 
"Home  States" ;  regulates  the  particular  laws 
which  will  govern  them,  and  also  regulates  the 
particulars  of  succession  in  ownership  of  land. 

The  Engineering  Basis  of  Town  Planning.      71 

Professor  Humphries  of  the  University  of 
Birmingham,  England,  has  recently  discussed  what 
he  terms  the  three  fundamental  technical  factors 
of  city  planning — first,  the  system  of  sewers,  next 
the  highways,  and  then  other  means  of  transpor- 
tation. As  to  sewers,  he  maintains  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  natural  watercourses  and  of 
cooperation  of  various  communities  in  the  treat- 
m.ent  or  disposal  of  sewage.  He  refers  to  the 
creation  of  the  Midland  Regional  Plan  Commis- 
sion and  affirms  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  enormous  advantage  in  the  saving  of 
public  funds  that  such  a  commission  would  have 
been  able  to  realize  if  it  had  only  been  organized 
years   ago. 

Regional  Planning  Procedure,  7L2 

At  a  City  Planning  Conference  held  at  the 
British  Empire  Exposition  at  Wembley,  near  Lon- 
don, G.  L.  Pepler  maintained  that  before  elaborate 
planning,  a  regional  survey  should  be  made  to 
determine  what  sort  of  city  planning  policy  is 
best  suited  to  the  region.  This  policy  or  program 
and  a  preliminary  plan  should  then  be  presented, 
first,  in  a  schematic  form  setting  forth  all  that 
should  be  done  eventually,  what  is  possible  to  do 
immediately,  and  what  may  be  reserved  for  a 
later  day.  He  would  develop  a  regional  plan 
which  would  dominate  all  the  constituent  parts; 
completing  each  one  then  as  to  its  individual  de- 
tails, rather  than  attempt  to  adjust  these  details 
(each  one  of  which  should  be  studied  separately) 
to  the  general  plan. 

City  Planning.  7L2 

Professor  Adshead  of  the  University  of  London, 
at  the  Wembley  City  Planning  Conference,  stated 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  in  regard 
to  city  planning,  to  concentrate  all  eflForts  to  pre- 
vent the  building  of  more  than  twelve  houses  to 
the  acre,  with  the  exception  of  built-up  portions 


of  existing  cities,  where  similarity  with  the  best 
of  existing  arrangements  would  be  permitted.  In 
rural  districts  he  would  have  no  more  than  eight 
houses  to  the  acre.  In  the  second  place,  he  urges 
the  importance  of  taking  care  that  groups  of  new 
houses  are  not  too  large  and  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  number.  In  planning  for  the  extension  of 
principal  streets,  those  opening  out  from  quarters 
already  built  up  should  maintain  an  architectural 
harmony  with  the  older  portions,  as  has  been  done 
in  Rome,  Paris  and  Brussels. 

City  Planning  in  Central  Germany.   7L31  (43.2) 

The  housing  and  town  planning  problems  of 
Magdeburg,  Germ.any,  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  in  planning  for  the  arrangement  of  new 
residential  districts,  considerations  of  a  social  order 
have  been  placed  first,  before  economic  ones. 
First,  the  density  of  urban  population  should  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  a  certain  limit.  Second,  to 
each  inhabitant  should  be  given  the  possibility  of 
enjoying  the  open  country,  which  should  be  made 
readily  accessible.  The  general  plan  of  Magdeburg 
determines  definitely  the  outlines  of  the  city  in 
the  form  of  a  star,  including  several  suburbs,  in 
such  a  way  that  open  spaces  in  the  shape  of 
angles  or  bays  with  forests  and  other  verdure 
lead  toward  the  •enter  of  the  town.  Beyond  this 
determined  outline  or  limit,  the  extension  of  the 
city  will  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  colonies  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  left  bank,  being 
very  fertile,  to  be  reserved  for  agriculture.  Ar- 
rangements are  made  in  the  new  plan  for  conve- 
nient new  allotments,  for  zoning  and  for  open 
spaces.  Magdeburg  is  evidently  to  become  a  true 
garden  city  when  these  plans  are  executed. 

Housing   and   Other   Improvements    at    Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire,  England.      6L438.3  (42.74) 

Bradford  has  a.  very  unhealthy  slum  quarter 
known  as  White  Abbey,  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  improve,  necessitating  an  expense  of  £235,766. 
This  district  covers  15  acres,  of  which  10  are 
particularly  unhealthy,  and  to  which  the  remain- 
ing 5  acres  are  annexed  in  order  to  permit  the 
realization  of  a  practical  and  complete  plan.  The 
district  now  includes  575  houses,  with  a  density 
of  58  houses  to  the  acre,  as  against  4  to  the  acre, 
the  average  density  of  the  remainder  of  the  city. 
During  the  last  nine  years  the  number  of  tubercu- 
losis cases  in  this  quarter  attained  the  high  figure 
of  45  to  the  i.coo,  while  for  the  remainder  of 
the  city  the  figure  was  only  14.3  to  the  1,000.  This 
White  Abbey  district  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
sends  to  the  Municipal  Hospital  25^  times  more 
cases  of  illness  than  all  the  rest  of  the  city.  The 
district  is  going  to  be  rearranged  with  a  view  to 
the  future  needs  of  the  city,  and  the  necessary 
land  is  to  be  taken  for  widening  White  Abbey 
Street  to  75  feet.  The  frontage  of  this  street  will 
be  reserved  for  offices  and  shops. 
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Budd  Street,  Carthage,  N.  Y 
Tarvia-built  1909. 


First  welcomed  by  motorists  in  1909  — 

this  Tarvia  Street  is  still  good 

You  pioneer  motorists — what  a  thrill  of  free- 
dom your  first  car  gave  you!  At  last  you  could 
travel  anywhere — any  time. 

But  comfort  was  another  thing.  Generally  the 
roads  w^re  dusty  or  muddy,  scarred  with  ruts  and 
washouts.  What  relief  when  you  rolled  onto  Tarvia 
pavement  —  smooth,  mudless,  dustless — like  Budd 
Street  in  Carthage,  New  York.  Laid  in  1909,  this 
Tarvia  pavement  —  after  fifteen  years  of  unceasing 
traffic — is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  built. 

Tarvia  pavement  can  be  kept  good  indefinitely 
at  little  cost.  And  in  addition :  A  Tarvia  pavement 
will  not  wave,  roll  or  rut.  A  Tarvia  pavement  is 
skid-proof,  because  of  its  granular  surface.  For  the 
money  spent,  Tarvia  gives  more  miles  and  the  most 
years  of  satisfactory  service. 

On  request,  we  will  gladly  send  you  illustrated 
booklets,  construction  data  and  specifications. 


For  Road  Construction 
Repair  and  Maintenance 


'  Company 


New  York       Chicago  Pfailmdelphia    Boston 

St.Louis  Cleveland  Cincinnati        PittsborEb 

Detroit  Kansas  Clt7  Birmingham    Dallas 

Minneapolis    Salt  Lake  Clt7  Bethlehem       L«ba 

Yoangstown  Milwaukee  Toledo  CoIul 

Baltimore       SyracQse  New  Orleans  Rochester 

In  Canada: 

THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  Limited: 
Montreal  Toronto  St.John,  N.B. 

Winnipeg  VancouTer  Halifax.  N.S, 
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Public  Water  Supplies. — By  P.  E.  Tumeaure  and 
H.  L.  Russell,  Dean,,  College  of  Engineering,  and 
former  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, respectively ;  with  a  chapter  on  Pumping  Machinery, 
by  D.  W.  Mead,  Professor  of  Hydraulics  and  Sanitary 
Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  three  chapters 
on  Quality  of  Water  Supplies,  revised  by  C.  M.  Baker, 
State  Sanitary  Engineer  of  Wisconsin.  Third  edition, 
revised.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  1924. 
XVI    +    766    pp.     Illustrated.     $6.00. 

This  book,  which  has  been  standard  since  its  first 
edition  appeared  in  1901,  brings  up  to  date  the  very 
broad  subject  of  public  water-supplies,  their  qualities, 
and  the  means  of  procuring  and  distributing  them. 
The  second  edition  contained  considerable  revision  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  filtration,  dealing 
particularly  with  the  development  of  rapid  sand 
filtration.  The  present  edition  contains  no  funda- 
mental changes  in  this  field,  but  does  contain  a  large 
amount  of  new  information  and  important  improve- 
ments. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  consumption 
of  water,  stream  flow,  filtration,  chlorination,  the 
quality  of  water-supplies,  reinforced  concrete  in  water- 
works construction,  and  pumping  machinery,  with 
additional  information  on  these  subjects.  The  bibliog- 
raphy has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Municipal  Canada. — British  Empire  Exhibition  Num- 
ber. Published  by  the  Municipal  Publishing  Co., 
Limited,  Montreal,  Canada.  1924.  191  quarto  pp. 
Many   illustrations. 

A  pictorial  gazeteer  of  urban  and  rural  life  in 
Canada,  published  for  the  express  purpose  of  placing 
before  the  British  public  the  various  opportunities  to 
be  found  in  the  nearly  4,000  Canadian  municipalities, 
and  thereby  attracting  capital  and  settlers.  Describing 
the  _  resources,  facilities,  industries,  advantages  and 
administration  of  the  municipalities  and  provinces  of 
Canada,  with  interesting  references  to  individual  public 
service. 

Handcraft  for  Home,  School,  Playground  and  Sum- 
mer Camp. — Published  by  the  Playground  and  Recre- 
ation Association  of  America,  "315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York.  32  large  mimeographed  pp.,  with  many 
full-sized    patterns.      $1.25. 

A  delightful  and  stimulating  collection  of  designs  and 
instructions  which  will  enable  boys  and  girls  of  differ- 
ent ages  to  make  a  variety  of  articles  with  common 
materials  and  few  and  inexpensive  tools.  Many  of 
the  articles  have  actually  been  made  by  children  in 
city  playgrounds  in  the  Middle  West.  The  working  kit 
is  described  and  all  essential  hints  and  helps  are 
given  for  using  the  tools  and  materials.  The  articles 
include  toys  of  cardboard,  cork,  wood,  and  tin,  and 
range  from  furniture  and  racing  autos  to  bird- 
houses  and  kites.  A  bibliography  is  given  which  will 
lead   to  more   advanced  work. 

Bulletin  of  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation. — No.  1  (September  1,  1924),  issued  for 
the  information  of  the  members  of  the  Conference 
and  of  the  American  public.  The  Conference  was 
organized  in  May,  1924,  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house 
through  which  the  states,  municipalities,  quasi-ofhcial 
and  unofficial  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  other,  may  best  cooperate 
with  each  other  to  make  available  to  the  people  the 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  wholesome  outdoor 
recreation,  physical  training,  and  nature  study  essen- 
tial to  their  spiritual,  moral  and  physical  welfare. 
(Apply  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
Li.  F.  Kneipp,  Room  2034,  New  Navy  Building,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C.) 

The  Public  School  Debt  in  Illinois. — A  report  re- 
viewed and  presented  by  the  Educational  Finance  In- 
quiry Commission  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  report 
was  prepared  for  the  Commission  by  George  W. 
Willett,  of  the  Illinois  staff.  Published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  64  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1924.  XV  -f  97  pp.  Diagrams,  tables.  "Illinois  is 
not  peculiar  so  far  as  the  problem  of  public  school 
debt  is  concerned,  and  school  debt  is  but  one  element 
in  municipal  debt.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  the 
volume  will  be  of  service  to  school  and  municipal 
officers  in  other  states,  to  students  of  public  finance  in 
general,  and  to  unofficial  and  non-professional  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  financing  of  public  enter- 
prises."    fl.OO.     (Apply    to    the   publishers.) 


Public  Finance. — By  Harley  Leist  Lutz,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics  in  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity. D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York.  1924. 
XVI  +   681  pp.    $4.00. 

This  book  seeks  to  bring  together  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge — a  study  of  principles  and  of 
experience  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  tof 
public  revenue.  Public  expenditure  is  treated  first,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the 
subject.  Revenue  sources  other  than  taxation  are 
considered  in  the  section  preceding  the  one  which  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  various  forms  of  taxation.  The 
special  characteristics  of  public  debts  and  the  use 
of  public  credit  are  dealt  with  in  the  study  of  a 
special  method  of  obtaining  income.  Public  financial 
administration  is  the  subject  of  the  final  section, 
describing  the  procedure  by  which  government  coordi- 
nates income  and  outgo — collects,  keeps,  appropriates, 
and  expends  public  funds.  The  book  is  clear  and 
interesting,  and  should  find  many  readers  and  students 
outside  of  the  classroom. 

The  Appraisal  of  Real  Estate. — By  Frederick  Mor- 
rison Babcock,  B.  S.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  1924.  IX  +  380  pp.  Views,  diagrams,  tables. 
$3.50. 

The  third  volume  in  the  standard  course  in  real 
estate  outlined  by  the  Joint  Commission  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
United  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Schools,  and  the  Institute  for 
Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public  Utilities.  The 
foundation  and  elements  of  real  estate  values  are 
discussed  as  a  basis  for  appraisal  procedure  and 
methods.  The  principles  of  appraising  income-produc- 
ing property  and  computing  net  income,  the  appraisal 
of  residential  and  farm  property  and  of  lease 
equities  are  explained,  and  also  the  determination 
of  depreciation  and  obsolescence.  The  final  chapter 
is  a  study  of  the  comparative  values  of  city  land. 
Working   tables   and  formulas   are   given. 

Criminology. — By  Edwin  H,  Sutherland,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Illinois.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  1924. 
643    pp.     $3.50. 

This  volume  is  a  text-book  in  the  Lippincott  Sociolog- 
ical Series,  edited  by  Edward  Gary  Hayes,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Illinois. 
It  presents  a  study  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime, 
and  the  policies  used  in  dealing  with  crime  and  crimi- 
nals, in  their  relation  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 
There  are  five  chapters  on  the  causes  of  crime.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  police  and  court  systems,  the 
taking  of  the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  mob  or  the 
Klan,  punishment  and  prisons,  the  release  from  prison, 
parole  and  probation,  and  finally — the  dominant  theme 
of  the  book — methods  of  reformation  and  prevention 
of  crimes.    References  for  wide  reading  are  suggested. 

Accounting  for  Building  and  Loan  Associations. — 
By  R.  J.  Bennett,  C.  P.  A.  Part  of  the  special  course 
in  Accounting,  Theory  and  Practice,  published  by 
the  Bennett  Accountancy  Institute,  Broad  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  45  pp.  Covering  in 
condensed  but  detailed  form  the  vital  points  on  build- 
ing and  loan  association  accounting,  for  ready  refer- 
ence by  accountants,  executives  and  building  and  loan 
members.  Showing  how  aU  the  phases  of  the  business 
are  conducted.    $3.00.     (Apply  to  the  publishers.) 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. — By  Henry  V.  Hubbard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Architecture,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  American  experience  as  to  the  re- 
quirements and  distribution  of  parks  and  playgrounds 
as  elements  in  the  city  plan.  25  pp.  Illustrated.  A 
revision  of  the  author's  paper  given  before  the 
American  National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  for 
presentation  at  the  International  Town  Planning  Con- 
ference, in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1924.  Including  a 
theoretical  diagram  showing  the  distribution  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  an  American  city.  Send  10  cents  in 
stamps  to  Landscape  Architecture,  Cambridge  38 
Mass.) 

Country  Planning. — A  selected  bibliography  on  this 
subject,  published  as  Number  67  (October,  1924)  of 
The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library,  130  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  4  pp.  Including  a  summary 
report  of  the  Librarian  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1924.  10  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Librarian,  Frederick 
Warren    Jenkins.) 
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Why  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
uses  Trinidad  Pavements 

The  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Paving  on  Cherry  Street,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  was  laid  in  1902 — nearly  23  years  ago.  Photo- 
graph above  shows  section  from  Jefferson  Ave.  to  Madison  Ave. 

"Subject  to  heavy  traffic,  still  in  excellent  condition.  Repairs 
practically  nil  to  date."  These  are  excerpts  from  a  Street  Engi- 
neer's report  on  this  pavement  made  June  22,  1924. 

What  other  smooth-surface  paving  material  could  equal 
this  record?  Yet  this  is  just  one  of  many  hundreds  proving  the 
remarkable  durability  and  economy  of  Trinidad— fAe  nature- 
made  asphalt 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  pavements  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  attractive,  practically  noiseless  and  easy  to 
i'epair  and  keep  clean. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  "Around  the  World  on  Native- 
Lake  Asphalt  Pavements."    It  is  free. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 

Mew  York  St.  Louis  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco  Kansas  City 

TRINIDAD  As^iS^LT 
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Recent  Progress  in  the  Standardization  of  Fire  Hose 
Threads. — Published  by  the  Committee  on  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Engineering  Standards,  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  76  William  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  18  pp.  Illustrated.  A  brief  outline  of  the 
principal  activities  and  more  important  developments 
to  which  much  of  the  recent  progress  is  attributed, 
with  a  table  showing  what  has  been  actually  accom- 
plished in  the  work  of  conversion.  Information  that 
concerns  every  municipality,  the  railroads,  shipping 
interests,  manufacturers  of  fire-hose  connections,  and 
all  others  dependent  on  fire  hose  for  protection.  (Ap- 
ply   to    the    publishers.) 

The  Seasonable  Acquisition  of  Parks  and  Other 
Public  Open  Spaces. — By  Gordon  J.  Culham,  of  tlie 
Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Fred- 
erick M.  Mayer,  Jr.,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  The 
Frank  B.  Williams  Prize  Essajr,  1924,  in  the  com- 
petition open  to  all  schools  offering  recognized  instruc- 
tion in  various  phases  of  town  planning.  14  quarto 
pp.  in  the  October,  1924,  issue  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. A  study  of  the  limitations  of  the  law,  and 
of  methods  by  which  the  procedure  of  acquisition  of 
land  for  parks  may  be  adjusted  to  present  social 
and  economic  demands.  (Apply  to  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, Cambridge,  38,  Mass.) 

Traffic  Regulations,  Urbana,  111. — This  ordinance 
became  effective  November  1,  1924.  It  is  patterned 
after  the  uniform  state  traffic  law  and  is  considered 
a  wise  and  progressive  step  in  simplifying  traffic  prob- 
lems in  Urbana.  (Apply  to  C.  B.  Holmes,  City  Clerk.) 
Regional  Planning,  West  IMiddlesex,  England. — Final 
Report  of  the  Joint  Town  Planning  Committee  upon 
the  Regional  Planning  Scheme.  By  Thomas  Adams 
and  Longstreth  Thompson,  town  planning  consultants, 
121,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.  1,  London,  England.  64 
quarto  pp.  with  folding  map  in  pocket  of  cover.  Tables, 
drawings.  This  detailed  study  is  presented  under  divi- 
sions which  consider  the  proposals  for  zoning;  the 
selection  of  sites  for  civic  and  shopping  centers; 
arteries  of  communication  and  transportation;  joint 
sewage  disposal;  housing;  and  other  questions  involved 
in  the  orderly  development  of  this  region.  10s.  6d. 
(Apply  to  Ernest  S.  W.  Hart,  Hon.  Secretary,  West 
Middlesex  Joint  Town  Planning  Committee,  Guildhall, 
Westminster,    S.  W.    1,   London,   England.) 

Smoke  Abatement. — Causes  for  Excess  Smoke  and 
Suggestions  for  Its  Elimination.  Prepared  by  T.  V. 
Buckwalter.  Issued  by  the  Smoke  Abatement  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Canton, 
Ohio.  15  pp.  Drawings,  tables.  After  a  consideration 
of  the  economics  of  smoke  abatement,  and  the  causes 
and  sources  of  smoke,  the  methods  of  smoke  abate- 
ment in  connection  with  domestic  and  industrial  fur- 
naces and  locomotives  are  described,  and  illustrated 
by  drawings.  It  is  recommended  that  all  educational 
means  for  securing  smoke  abatement  in  Canton  should 
be  exhausted  before  resorting  to  legal  measures.  (Apply 
to    the    Canton    Chamber    of    Commerce.) 

Suggested  Tests  for  Food  Inspector. — By  F.  A.  Moss 
and  Fred  Telford.  10  quarto  pp.  Illustrated.  In  Pub- 
lic Personnel  Studies,  November,  1924.  The  difficul- 
ties in  the  work  of  public  inspecting  are  outlined, 
and  the  qualifications  which  an  inspector  should  possess 
in  order  to  meet  these  difficulties  successfully  are 
stated.  The  tests  suggested  are  largely  for  general 
intelligence,  and  also  include  specialized  intelligence 
tests  in  terms  of  the  duties  of  the  inspector.  (Apply 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration,  £6 
Jackson   Place,    Washington,    D.    C.) 

Legal  Regulation  of  Bill-Boards. — Bulletin  No.  15 
(September,  1924)  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Planning  Boards.  19  pp.  Covering:  the  progress 
in  bill-board  regulation  in  Massachusetts  to  date; 
the  state  bill-board  law  as  it  now  stands ;  the  limita- 
tions of  the  law;  the  present  state  regulations;  sug- 
gestions for  municipal  regulations;  a  proposed  form 
of  by-law;  and  the  procedure  in  the  adoption  and 
enforcement  of  by-laws  for  bill-board  regulation.  (Ap- 
ply to  Arthur  C.  Coniey,  Secretary,  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Planning  Boards,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  on  Outdoor 
Recreation. — The  Conference  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  22-24,  1924.  Senate  Document  151. 
Interesting  and  valuable  material.  244  pp.  (Apply 
to  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Coach  and  Bus  Operation  in  New  York. — By  John 
A.  Beeler,  Director,  The  Beeler  Organization,  public 
utility  consultants.  New  York.  4  quarto  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Reprinted  from  Electric  Railway  Journal  of 
August  9,  1924.  The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company 
and  the  municipal  busses  give  quite  different  kinds 
of  service.  In  this  article  statistics  of  each  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  surface  lines  in  New  York.  (Apply 
to  the  Beeler  Organization,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New   York,    N.   Y.) 


Fire  Protection. — Two  bulletins  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  40  Central  Street, 
Foston,  Mass.:  "Clean  Your  Chimneys!"  (No.  E.  5a); 
"Precautions  Against  Freezing  of  Fire  Extinguishing 
Appliances"  (E-9).  Each  4  quarto  pp.  Illustrated. 
Practical  and  timely  suggestions.  "If  people  can  be 
educated  to  understand  that  it  costs  the  city  as  much 
for  the  fire  department  to  respond  to  a  chimney  fire 
as  to  a  fire  in  the  business  district  with  $10,000  loss, 
it  may  interest  them  enough  to  make  them  look  after 
their  chimneys."  "A  very  small  'freeze-up'  may 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  a  very  large  equipment." 
(Apply    to    the    Association.) 

Philadelphia's  Government. — An  organization  chart 
and  description  prepared  by  Edward  Thurber  Paxton. 
specialist  in  governmental  structure,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia.  1924.  39  pp. 
with  folded  insert  of  chart — "Governmental  Organiza- 
tion of  the  City,  County,  and  School  District  of 
Philadelphia,  Including  the  County  Courts."  Separate 
diagrams  on  the  chart  show  the  relationship  of  the 
local  government  to  various  agencies  doing  public  or 
semi-public  work  and  receiving  aid  from  the  oity 
treasury,  and  to  portions  of  the  state  government  In 
which  the  Philadelphia  local  government  has  a  direct 
share.  (Apply  to  the  Bureau,  311  South  Juniper 
Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa.) 

Why  Drink  Milk? — Folder  No.  3  issued  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Illus- 
trated. Showing  that  milk  is  the  indispensable  food 
for  children,  how  to  use  it,  and  what  milk  to  buy. 
(Apply  to   the  Children's   Bureau.   Washington,   D.   C.) 

Work-Study-Play  Plan. — Majority  and  Minority  Re- 
ports on  the  Work- Study-Play  or  Platoon  Plan  of 
Elementary  School  Organization.  Based  largely  on 
visits  to  Detroit,  Rochester,  Pittsburgh,  Gai-y.  and 
Akron,  where  platoon  schools  are  being  operated.  The 
Majority  Report  is  in  favor  of  the  system,  and 
discusses  the  advantages  of  the  plan  and  the  objections 
to  It.  8  quarto  pp.  Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Board 
of   Education,    650    South    Clark    Street,    Chicago,    111.) 

The  Public  Dance  HalL — A  report  by  the  Public 
Dance  Hall  Committee  of  the  San  Francisco  Center 
of  the  California  Civic  League  of  Women  Voters.  A 
report  of  much  interest  to  recreation  workers  and 
pai*k  executives,  prepared  by  Mrs.  James  Rortjy. 
14  pp.  in  Parks  and  Recreation  for  July-August,  1924. 
Part  One  takes  up  some  general  considerations  involved 
in  a  comprehensive  dance  hall  policy,  covering  a 
historical  summary  of  the  dance,  the  psychological  con- 
siderations, and  systems  of  regulating  dance  halls. 
Part  Two  deals  with  the  experience  of  &&n  Francisco — 
a  very  interesting  account.  It  is  followed  by  a 
supplementary  report  by  Alice  Barrows,  Chief  Super- 
visor of  Dance  Halls,  San  Francisco,  covering  the 
period  from  March  1,  1923,  to  January  1,  1923.  50 
cents.  (Apply  to  Parks  and  Recreation,  American 
Institute    of  Park   Executives,    Minot,   N.   Dak.) 

Zoning  Procedure  for  Iowa  Municipalities. — By  Rol- 
land  S.  Wallis,  Municipal  Engineer,  Engineering  Ex- 
tension Department,  Iowa  State  College.  Bulletin  65 
of  the  Engineering  Extension  Department,  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa.  June  25,  1924.  20  pp.  Dealing 
briefly  with  the  legal  powers  of  Iowa  municipalities  to 
zone,  and  explaining  how  zoning  commissions  are  ap- 
pointed and  how  they  function,  the  value  of  expert 
knowledge,  the  preparation  of  the  base  map,  the 
making  of  the  survey,  the  zoning  ordinances,  its  pro- 
visions, adoption  and  amendments ;  giving  also  addi- 
tional sources  of  information.  (Apply  to  the  Engi- 
neering Extension  Departmenit.) 

Modem  Tendencies  in  Local  Transportation. — Bv 
John  A.  Beeler,  Director,  The  Beeler  Organization 
public  utility  consultants,  New  York  City.  A  handy-size 
11-page  reprint  from  Electric  Railway  Journal,  of 
September  27,  1924.  Views,  tables.  Coordinated  ser- 
vice, time-saving  methods,  parking  control;  faster 
schedules,  and  modern,  light-weight,  attractive  equip- 
ment stimulate  business  and  lower  operating  costs 
(Apply  to  The  Beeler  Organization,  52  Vanderbilt 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Union    County    Park    Conunlsslon,    New    Jersey. 

Report  of  the  Commission  for  1922.  30  pp.  Illustrated. 
With  chart  showing  area,  population  and  ratables  of 
Union  County  and  of  each  municipality  on  a  percent- 
age of  the  entire  county  basis.  Giving  the  history 
of  the  preliminary  and  the  permanent  Commission,  and 
explaining  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  latter,  with 
an  interesting  report  of  its  work.  Also  a  folder  en- 
titled, "Information  Regarding  the  Union  County  Park 
Commission,"  dated  February  9,  1924.  (Apply  to 
the  Commission,  286  North  Broad  Street,  Elizabetii 
N.   J.) 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Asymmetrical 


The  word  that  is 
revolutionizing 
street     lighting. 


HOLOPHANE 

4 'Way  and  2-Way  Refractors 


HERETOFORE  street  lighting  units 
have  distributed  the  light  symmetric- 
ally around  the  lamp,  and  conse- 
quently a  large  part  of  the  light  has  been 
wasted  on  house  fronts  and  lawns. 

Now  Holophane  offers  two  asymmetrical 
units,  which  direct  the  light  in  only  four 
or  two  directions,  thus  keeping  the  light 


on  the  street  and  giving  from  40%  to 
50%  more  useful  illumination  from  a  given 
amount  of  current  than  have  the  best 
previous   units. 

Above  is  illustrated  the  light  distribution 
of  the  4-Way  Refractor. 

Your  city  should  standardize  on  these 
units  now.     Write  for  booklet. 


HOLOPHANE  GLASS  COMPANY 
344  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Works — Newark,  Ohio    In  Canada — 146  King  St.,  W  ,  Toronto 
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How  to  Qet  Useful  Maps  from  the  Governinent. — A 
single  sheet  listing  and  describing  some  of  the  most 
useful  of  these  maps,  which  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  or 
from  the  issuing  department  or  bureau.  The  cost  is 
low,  and  some  are  free.  They  include  topographical 
maps  of  sections,  prepared  by  the  Geological  Survey; 
maps  of  states  in  which  there  is  public  land,  published 
by  the  Land  Office ;  rural  route  maps,  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  others.  This  list  is  prepared  by 
The  Kiplinger  Washington  Agency,  Albee  Building, 
.  Washington,  D.  O.,  as  a  special  supplement  to  the 
Kiplinger  Washington   Letter.     (Apply  to   the  Agency.) 

Administra,tive  Consolidation  in  State  Governments. — 
By  A.  E.  Buck,  of  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration, New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
A  compact  and  complete  treatment  of  the  movement  for 
administrative  reorganization  and  consolidation  in  state 
governments,  with  charts.  Third  edition,  revised  August, 
1924.  47  pp.  (Apply  to  National  Municipal  League, 
261  Broadway,  New  York,   N.  Y.)         i 

Electric  Railways — Do  We  Need  Them? — By  B.  O. 
Cobb,  Vice-President,  Hodenpyl,  Hardy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
An  address  delivered  at  the  eleventh  annual  Business 
Conference  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
Babson  Park,  Mass.,  August  8,  1924.  20  pp.  The 
evolution  of  urban  and  interurban  transportation  is 
briefly  outlined,  with  an  analysis  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  public's  riding  habit  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automobile  and  the  motor  bus.  It  is 
recommended  that  street  cars  be  given  precedence  over 
all  other  forms  of  street  traffic,  to  relieve  congestion. 
(Apply  to  the  author,  at  14  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.) 

Standard  for  a  Socialized  Court  Dealing  with  Sex 
Delinquents. — By  George  E.  Worthington,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Department  of  Legal  Measures,  American  Social 
Hygiene  Association,  and  Ruth  Topping,  Field  Secre- 
tary, Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene.  Reprinted  from  the 
Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  for  June,  1924.  26  pp.  This 
pamphlet  brings  together  what  has  been  considered  the 
best  practice  of  specialized  courts  dealing  with  sex 
delinquents  iu  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  as  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene  and 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  in  cooperation. 
Judge  Edward  ¥.  Waite,  of  Minneapolis,  has  said  that 
the  aim  of  a  socialized  court  should  be  "not  so  much 
the  adjudication  of  private  rights  as  the  performance 
of  what  are  conceived  to  be  community  obligations." 
(Apply  to  the  Association,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.) 

The  Water-Supply  of  Lawrence,  Mass. — Conclusions 
and  Recommendations  about  the  City's  Water-Supply. 
Prepared  by  Chester  H.  Wells,  sanitary  engineer. 
Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lawrence 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  September,  1924.  8  pp.  Rec- 
ommending the  immediate  construction  of  a  new 
covered  slow  sand  filter  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
old  open  sections  of  the  present  filters,  with  other 
means  of  securing  an  adequate  and  safe  water-supply. 
(Apply  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lawrence,  Mass.) 


Motor  Vehicle  Fees  and  Gasoline  Taxes. — By  Henry 
R.  Trumbower,  Economist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  A  review  of  the  development  of  present-day 
policies  in  motor  vehicle  taxation.  9  quarto  pp.  Views, 
diagrams,  tables.  Published  in  the  September,  1924, 
issue  of  Public  Roads.  The  gasoline  tax  appears  to  be 
a  permanent  method  of  raising  money  for  highway 
purposes.  '  'It  is  distinctly  a  tax  for  highway  service, 
and,  considering  the  character  of  the  service  rendered 
in  return,  none  of  the  rates  now  charged  is  excessive." 
(Apply  to  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington, 
D.   C.) 

The  Sanitary  Control  and  Operation  of  Tourist 
Camps. — By  George  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  S.  L.,  Chief  Sani- 
tary Engineer,  State  Board  of  Health.  Published  by 
the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
1924.  20  pp.  Illustrated.  Tourist  camps  in  Florida 
that  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  are  publicly  approved  and  certified.  This 
pamphlet  explains  the  standards  of  the  Board,  and 
shows  the  difficulties  that  are  being  overcome.  It 
includes  the  West  Palm  Beach  ordinance  for  an  auto- 
mobile tourist  camp  and  regulating  it.  (Apply  to 
Raymond  C.  Turck,  M.  D.,  State  Health  Officer,  Jack- 
sonville,  Fla.) 

Politics  and  Power. — By  Guy  E.  Tripp,  LL.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric 
&  Manufacturing  Co.  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Westinghouse  Club,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  October  16,  1924. 
Endorsing  the  view  that  electrical  development  will 
be  best  accomplished  by  private  enterprise  under 
proper  governmental  regulation  and  control.  (Apply 
to  Westinghouse  Department  of  Publicity,  East  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa.) 

Recreation  and  Flay  in  Oakland,  Calif. — A  bulletin 
of  information  issued  by  the  Recreation  Department 
of  Oakland  showing  its  facilities,  activities  and  plans 
for  the  future.  Pocket  size.  32  pp.  Illustrated.  In- 
cluding_  the  provision  for  municipal  golf,  archery  golf, 
industrial  recreation,  recreation  centers,  etc.  Folding 
chart  enclosed  showing  the  interlocking  organization 
of  various  city,  county,  national  and  private  recrea- 
tional   agencies.     (Apply    to    the    Department.) 

Municipal  Reports  Received 

Brainerd,  Minn. — ^Annual  Report,  Water  and  Light  De- 
partment, year  ending  June  30,  1924 

Chicago,  III. — Annual  Report,  Mayor,  1924 

DuLUTH,  Minn. — Annual  Report,  Water  and  Light  De- 
partment, 1923 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Annual  Reports  of  City  and  of 
Library,   1923 

FiTCHBURG,  Mass. — Annual  Report,  Park  Commissioners, 
1923 

Ipswich,  Mass. — Annual  Report,  Water  and  Municipal 
Lighting    Commissioners,    1923 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Report,  Common  Council,  1923 

New  York,  N.  Y. — ^Annual  Report,  Board  of  Water 
Supply,   1933 

Pasadena,     Calif. — Annual    Report^    Light    and    Power 

Department,  year  ending  June  30,  1924 

Tacoma,   Wash. — Annual   Report,    Public   Library,    1923 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — Annual  Report  of  City,  year  ending 
February  29,  1924 


On   the    Calendar   of    Conventions 


December    1-4. — New    York,   N.  _  Y, 

American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers.      Annual 
meeting.     Secretary,  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  39th  Street, 
New   York,   N.    Y. 
December  3. — New    York,   N.   Y. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Association.     Annual  meeting. 
President,   Arthur   H.    Blanchard,    1026    East   Engineering 
Building,  University  of  Michigan,   Ann  Arbor,   Mich. 
December   11-13. — Indianapolis,    Ind. 

National    Society    for     Vocational    Education.       Annual 
convention.      Secretary,    F.    G.    Nichols,    Harvard   Univer- 
sity,   (Cambridge,    Mass. 
December    15-17. — Washington,    D.    C. 

National    Conference    on    Street    and    Highway    Safety, 
called    by    Secretary    Herbert    Hoover.      Address    Depart- 
ment of   Commerce,   Washington,   D.  C. 
December  16. — Washington,   D.   C. 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League.    Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,  H.  W.  Marsh,  8  West  40th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
December   26-27. — Chicago,   III. 

National  Community  Center  Association.     Annual  meet- 
ing.     Secretary,   LeRoy   E.   Bowman,   503  Kent  Hall,   Co- 
lumbia  University,   New   York,   N.   Y. 
January   5-6. — Chicago,   III. 

International  Association  of  Street  Sanitation  Officials. 


Annual  conference.     Secretary,  A.  M.  Anderson,  10  South 
LaSalle    Street,    Cliicago,    111. 
January   5-9. — Chicago,   III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association.     Annual  conven- 
tion and  Road  Show.      Secretary,  Ethel  A.   Birchland,  37 
West  39th   Street,  New   York,  N.   Y. 
January    12-14. — Boston,  Mass. 

American    Society    of    Landscape    Architects.      Annual 
meeting.     Secretary,  Bremer  W.  Pond,  18  Trcmont  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 
January  19. — New  York,  N.  Y. 

American    Institute   of    Consulting   Engineers.      Annual 
meeting.      Secretary,  P.   W.   Henry,   111   Broadway,   New 
York,   N.   Y. 
January  21-28. — New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.     Annual  meeting. 
Assistant   Secretary,   C.    E.    Beam,    33   West    39th    Street, 
New   York,    N.    Y. 
January  22. — Chicago,  III. 

American     Forestry      Association.        Annual      meeting. 
Executive    Secretary,    Ovid    M.    Butler,    1523    L    Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
February  24-27. — Detroit,  Mich. 

American  Concrete  Institute.  Annual  meeting.  Secre- 
tary, Harvey  Whipple,  1807  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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2000  Sold  in  First  Few  Weeks 
The  Greatest  Record  inTruck  Industry 

FEDERA  L  'KNIGHT 


This  speedy  truck  is  helping  mu- 
nicipalities to  cut  haulage  costs, 
increase  efficiency  and  keep  well 
within  their  appropriations. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  Fed- 
eral-Knights now  in  service  all 
over  the  world  are  proving  their 
greater  economy  and  efficiency. 

In  a  few  short  weeks  Federal- 
Knight  has  won  world-wide  rec- 


ognition as  the  outstanding  value 
in  the  light  truck  field. 

This  is  the  only  truck  in  the 
world  with  a  Willys-Knight 
motor — the  motor  that  ira^rove.s 
with  use.  No  valves  to  grind. 
No  carbon-cleaning.  50%  saving 
in  upkeep.  Amazing  economy  in 
gasoline,  oil,  and  tires. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular. 


FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

rtntciciu.  nfttufri 

A  SPEEDY  BUSINESS    TRUCK 
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News  and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City,  Town  and  County  Officials,  and  Others  Interested 
in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improve- 
ment Undertakings 


it 


if 


if 


Copper  Service  Pipe 

Water  service  pipe  must  withstand  corrosion 
from  the  outside,  since  they  are  put  where  drain- 
age from  cinder  lills  may  reach  them  and  this 
drainage  carries  sulphuric  acid  in  considerable 
amounts,  and  they  are  therefore  liable  to  be 
quickly  corroded.  Again,  iron  pipe  in  many  dis- 
tricts is  subject  to  either  corrosion  or  scaling  in- 
side, resulting  in  reduced  area  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure. Extensive  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
value  of  copper  pipe  in  resisting  corrosion,  which 
have  shown  universally  that  it  is  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  water-works  service  pipes.  Because  of 
this,  the  Mueller  Company,  Decatur,  111.,  has  devel- 
oped Mueller  copper  service  pipe  in  sizes  which 
replace  iron  service  pipe  from  ^  to  2^  inches 
in  diameter.    These  sizes  are  as  follows : 

Test 

Gage  Pressure 

I.P.S.                                    O.D.            BWG  Pounds 

^-inch §i                  18  1,140 

^-inch Yi                 16  1,040 

1  -inch XVi                 16  780 

iK-inch Wi                 16  630 

IJ^-inch 1^                  15  580 

2  -inch 2^                   14  520 

2j4-inch lYi                 1*  420 

In  the  tabulation  above  are  shown  the  outside 
diameters  and  gage  of   the  copper  pipe,  as  well 


as  the  test  pressure.  The  inside  diameters  of  the 
copper  pipe  are  approximately  equivalent  to  the 
iron  pipe  sizes,  ana  the  test  pressures  are  one- 
fourth  of  the  bursting  pressures. 

Since  in  some  localities  water  or  gas  service 
pipe  may  be  run  in  the  same  trench  with  the 
sewer  pipe,  though  at  a  much  higher  level,  and  the 
trench  may  not  be  dug  with  a  bench  for  the  water- 
line,  provision  must  be  made  for  the  settling  of 
the  pipe  as  the  hll  settles.  This  is  usually  taken 
care  of  with  lead  goosenecks,  which  serve  per- 
fectly with  iron-size  pipe.  It  has  been  found  that 
with  copper  tube  the  line  should  be  run  directly 
from  the  main  without  any  protection  other  than 
the  ability  of  the  tube  to  bend  and  stretch.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  one  of  the  many 
tests  which  have  been  applied  to  this  pipe. 

A  patented  connection  has  been  developed  for 
use  with  Mueller  copper  pipe  that  makes  possible 
the  use  of  this  service  pipe  under  all  conditions. 
The  contact  between  the  nut,  copper  pipe  and  spud 
is  a  line  contact,  thereby  confining  to  a  small  area 
the  total  pressure  exerted  by  tightening  the  nut, 
and  thus  tremendously  increasing  the  pressure  per 
square  inch  at  the  contact  point,  which  results  in 
a  positive  joint.  Furthermore,  this  line  contact  re- 
duces slightly  the  thickness  of  the  pipe  at  that 
point,  leaving  the  pipe  its  original  thickness  at  the 


NINETEEN  MTJEIiEB  SALESIHEN,   COMBINED  WEIGHT  3,440  POUNDS,  STANDING  ON  COPPER 
SERVICE  PIPE  WITHOUT  CAUSING  A  LEAK  AT  THE  JOINTS 


THE     AMERICAN    CITY 


Built  for  its  job 


THERE  is  an  International  Truck 
for  every  job  and  it  is  built  for 
its  job  and  built  right.  In  twenty 
years  of  truck  manufacture  the  Har- 
vester Company  has  learned,  not 
only  how  to  build  good  trucks  from 
the  basic  design  through  to  final 
details,  but  how  to  fit  them  exactly 
for  the  hauling  they  are  to  do. 
International  Trucks  are  made  in  six 
different  capacities  with  wheel  base 
and  body  equipment  determined  by 
the  work  for  which  the  truck  is  to 


be  used.  International  Trucks  are 
serving  their  owners  faithfully  in 
every  job  imaginable.  Called  on  for 
the  hardest  kind  of  work,  they  de- 
liver it.  You  can  expect  the  same 
of  every  International  and  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  By  standing 
up  to  severest  service  they  are  living 
up  to  a  reputation  —  a  reputation 
earned  by  other  products  of  the 
Harvester  Company  for  almost  a 
hundred  years. 


International  Heavy-Duty  Trucks  are  built  in  3000,  4000,  6000  and  10,000  pound  maximum  capacities  with 
bodies  to  meet  every  requirement.  There  is  a  Special  Delivery  of  1500  pounds  capacity  and  a  sturdy  Speed 
Truck  for  loads  up  to  2000  pounds.  Motor  Coaches  are  supplied  to  meet  every  passenger  transportation  need. 
Upon  request  we  ivill  gladly  supply  you  with  information  desired  on  any  models,  and  the  address  of  the 
nearest  showroom  where  the  full  line  is  on  display. 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


INTERNATIONAL   HARVESTER    COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA 

(incokpoeated) 


Chicago,  111. 


INTERNATIONAl 
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PATENTED 


CONNECTION         FOR 
SERVICE    PIPE 


COPPER 


end,  thus  causing  tremendous  resistance  against 
breaking  the  joint  by  pulhng  the  tube  out  end- 
wise. When  a  joint  is  made,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  first  cut  the  copper  service  pipe  with  a  hacksaw 
to  the  length  to  be  used,  taking  ordinary  care  to 
keep  the  cut  fairly  square.  Then  the  small  burr 
left  by  the  saw  is  reamed  out.  This  can  be  done 
with  a  scraper  or  pocket  knife  if  desired.  The 
coupling  nut  is  then  placed  on  the  pipe,  as  this 
cannot  be  done  after  the  p  pe  is  flared  out.  The 
flanging  tool  is  then  oiled  and  inserted  in  the  pipe. 
The  exposed  end  of  the  flanging  tool  should  be 
struck  four  or  five  fairly  hard  blows  with  a  ham- 
mer or  until  the  end  of  the  pipe  touches  the  re- 
cessed shoulder  in  the  flanging  tool.  The  flang- 
ing tool  is  then  removed  and  the  coupling  con- 
nected, pulling  the  init  up  tight  and  then  loosening 
it  slightly  and  pulling  it  up  tight  again.  This 
completes  the  joint. 

A  Steam-jacketed  Asphalt  Pump 

The  increasing  use  of  tank  cars  for  the  ship- 
ment of  asphalt  has  created  a  demand  for  a 
simple  asphalt  pump  with  few  wearing  parts  and 
one  that  can  be  operated  without  skilled  atten- 
tion. After  a  series  of  tests  extending  over  a 
period  of  one  year,  the  Barber-Asphalt  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  offering  the  new  Iroquois 
steam- jacketed  asphalt  pump. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  pump  has 
the  following  distinctive  features  which  ^  insure 
long  life  and  economy  of  operation ;  a  minimum 
number  of  wearing  parts  in  contact  with  the  as- 
phalt; large  wearing  surface  to  reduce  wear;  large, 
Straight  passages  for  asphalt,  instead  of  narrow, 
crooked  passages ;  simplicity  of  construction  to 
insure  low  cost  and  maintenance;  ease  of  opera- 
tion with  minimum  of  attendance;  steam  jackets 
covering   all   moving   parts   and   packing,    so    that 


STEAM-JACKETED    ASPHALT   VVMt 


the  pump  can  be  started  or  stopped  at  will  with- 
out clearing  out,  accessibility  of  all  wearing  parts, 
and  absence  of  springs  or  other  small,  easily 
broken  parts  in  the  valve  chambers  on  account  of 
passing  foreign  matter,  pieces  of  barrel  staves, 
small  pieces  of  metal,  stone,  sand,  coal  or  other 
objects  which  sometimes  get  into  the  asphalt 
when  it  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the  ground. 

This  pump  is  of  the  reciprocating  type,  having 
a  single-acting  plunger,  which  was  adopted  be- 
cause it  led  to  simplicity  of  construction  and  to 
placing  wear  on  the  plunger  rather  than  on  the 
piston  rod.  The  ball  type  of  valve  was  adopted 
because  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  springs  within 
the  valve  chamber,  provides  the  maximum  pos- 
sible amount  of  wearing  surface,  and  large  and 
straight  passages  for  asphalt,  permits  the  passage 
of  large  pieces  of  foreign  matter,  and  reduces 
the  number  of  wearing  parts  in  the  valve  chamber 
to  a  minimum.  The  valve  assembly  is  so  designed 
that  by  removing  the  flange  directly  over  the 
upper  ball,  both  valves  with  the  seats  and  cages 
can  be  removed  through  the  top  of  the  pump 
without  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  pump 
or  its  piping. 

Steam  jacketing  is  one  of  the  essential  features 
of  the  pump.  The  steam  jackets  cover  all  parts 
of  the  asphalt  end,  including  the  valve,  the 
plunger  and  the  plunger  packing.  With  steam 
in  the  jackets,  the  pump  can  be  stopped  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  the  necessity  of  blowing 
out  or  otherwise  removing  the  asphalt  in  the 
pump  chamber.  The  asphalt  may  be  allowed  to 
cool  and  solidfy  in  the  pump  chamber,  and  the 
pump  may  be  started  again  by  filling  the  jacket 
with  steam  until  the  asphalt  is  liquid. 

The  Iroquois  steam- jacketed  asphalt  pump  is 
furnished  in  three  sizes,  of  50,  100,  and  200  gal- 
lons per  minute.  The  materials  entering  into  the 
construction  of  the  pump  are  as  follows :  the 
steam  cylinders  are  of  close-grained  iron;  the 
piston  rod  is  of  steel ;  the  plunger  is  of  close- 
grained  gray  iron ;  the  two  ball  valves  are  of 
bronze  and  are  hollow ;  the  asphalt  valves  and 
cages  are  of  cast  iron;  the  valve  cage  separator 
is  of  cast  steel.  All  steam-jacketed  parts  are  of 
special  cast  iron,  jacketed  with  iSO-pound  hy- 
draulic and  175-pound  steam  pressure  in  the 
jackets. 

,~t.  J"  - 

Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc. 

The  Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corporation,  136 
West  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  has  announced 
that  its  aerial  survey  business  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  subsidiary  corporation  has  been 
formed  to  more  effectively  expand  this  branch 
of  the  business.  The  new  corporation  will  be 
known  as  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys,  Inc. 

Another  subsidiary  corporation  has  been  formed 
to  own  and  operate  the  aeroplanes  formerly 
owned  by  the  Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corpora- 
tion and  will  direct  operations  involving  contracts 
for  flying  of  every  description.  This  new  cor- 
poration will  be  known  as  the  Fairchild  Flying 
Corporation. 

The  Fairchild  Aerial  Camera  Corporation  will 
continue  to  manufacture  cameras,  instruments 
and  aeronautical  equipment  and  will  continue  as 
the  controlling  corporation  to  finance  and  manage, 
the  new  subsidiaries  above  mentioned  in  addition 
to  the  Fairchild  Aerial  Surveys  (of  Canada)  Ltd. 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  TEST  GROUNDS  OF  THE  GENERAL  MOTORS  TRUCK  COMPANY,  SHOWING  GRAVEL 

ROAD  AT  RIGHT 


Extensive  Testing  Ground 
for  Motor  Trucks 

A  GMC  2^-ton  truck  is  to  be  kept  constantly 
at  work  maintaining  the  6  miles  of  gravel  test- 
ing road  on  the  new  General  Motors  proving 
ground,  according  to  a  recent  announcement  of 
the  General  Motors  Truck  Company,  Pontiac, 
Mich.  This  new  proving  ground,  which  is  cen- 
trally located  between  Lansing,  Pontiac,  Detroit 
and  Flint,  where  the  main  automobile  and  truck 
factories  of  General  Motors  are  situated,  contains 
1,125  acres  of  land  and  more  than  8  miles  of 
gravel  and  concrete  highways  which  are  used  for 
proving  General  Motors  machines  under  actual 
operating  conditions. 

The  GMC  truck  which  has  just  been  put  in 
operation  is  equipped  with  a  scraper  and  other 
road  machinery  for  work  during  the  summer  and 
will  operate  a  snow-plow  to  keep  the  testing 
grounds  clear  throughout  the  winter. 

A  New  Park  Swing  of 
Heavier    Construction 

A  new  swing  which  is  of 
somewhat  heavier  construction 
than  is  customary  and  which  is 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  parks  and  playgrounds,  has 
recently  been  produced  by  the 
Bausman  Manufacturing  Corn- 
pany,  Millersville,  Pa.  The  basic 
principles  of  construction  follow 
those  found  in  the  original  Baus- 
man steel  swing,  which  has  been 
in  use  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Heavier  construc- 
tion throughout,  however,  pro- 
vides the  sturdiness  required  in 
public  parks,  playgrounds  and 
recreation  centers.  The  swing  is 
shipped  in  two  sections  which  are 
easily  joined  together,  thus  erect- 
ing a  substantial  piece  of  equip- 
ment. All  of  the  metal  parts  are 
finished  with  green  enamel,  and 
the  wood  is  natural,  with  two 
coats  of  weather-proof  varnish. 
The  main  frame  is  made  up  of 
i^  X  i^  X  3/16-inch  steel 
angles,  the  suspension  frame  of 
iH  X  J4-inch  flat  steel,  and  the 
seat  is  30  inches  wide. 


Van  Gorder  Succeeds  Reagan 

The  Neptune  Meter  Company,  50  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  J.  R.  Van  Gorder,  formerly  New  York 
representative,  as  Eastern  Sales  Manager.  Mr. 
Van  Gorder  takes  the  place  of  the  late  John  F. 
Reagen,  Jr.,  well  known  in  this  position  and  as 
the  late  President  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Manufacturers  Association,  which  manages  the 
exhibits  at  the  water-works  conventions. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  formerly  with  the  Consolidated 
Water  Company  of  Utica.  He  entered  the  office 
of  that  company  as  clerk  in  1900,  and  rose  rapidly 
to  the  general  managership.  In  1910  he  left  the 
water  company  and  became  associated  with  the 
Neptune  Meter  Company  of  New  York  City,.  In 
April,  1920,  he  was  made  Eastern  Sales  Manager, 
and  he  held  this  position  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  he  held  this  position  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 


A  STUBDY  SWING  FOR  PUBLIC  FASSS 
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STANDARD     POROUS     PLATE     PASSING 
FEET  OF  AIB  PER  MINUTE 


in  small  streams  of  minute  bubbles. 

The  porous  plates  are  made  12  x  12  x  i  inch, 
as  this  size  has  been  found  most  suitable  for 
installations.  When  air  starts  up  through  a 
water-saturated  plate  it  must  first  lift  practically 
all  of  the  water  in  the  plate  to  its  surface  before 
any  of  the  air  escapes  through  the  plates.  This 
means  that  the  initial  resistance  of  a  water- 
saturated  plate  to  the  passage  of  air  is  greatest 
at  the  start. 

Norton  porous  plates  are  furnished  for  both 
the  ridge  and  furrow  and  the  Manchester  types 
of  activating  plants  for  sewage  treatment,  as 
well  as  for  any  modifications  of  these  types. 
Since  thorough  control  is  maintained  over  the 
grain  size,  the  plates  can  be  supplied  at  various 
porosities,  but  in  each  and  every  case  pores  are 
uniformly  distributed  through  the  entire  body  of 
the  plate.  A  foot-square  plate  with  fine  pores 
contains  a  larger  number  of  pores  than  the  same 
size  plate  containing  large  pores.  The  accom- 
panying illustrations  show  two  standard-size, 
12  X  12  X  I -inch  plates  passing  4.4  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  and  40.5  cubic  feet  per  minute  re- 
spectively. 

Union  Water  Meter  Company 
Opens  New  York  Office 

The  Union  Water  Meter  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  opened  a  New  York  office  at  452  Hud- 
son Terminal  Building,  50  Church  Street,  New 
York  City.  Edward  W.  Jacobs,  for  the  past  ten 
years  representative  of  this  company  in  the  New 
40.5  CUBIC  ^^'■^  territory,  will  be  in  charge.  The  Union 
Water  Meter  Company  was  organized  in  1868  and 
manufacturers   water-meters   of   several  types. 


Porous  Plates  for  Sanitary  Works 

A  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  to  be  met 
and  the  requirements  of  sanitary  engineers  en- 
gaged in  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  the  activated 
sludge  process,  has  resulted  in  the  production,  by 
the  Research  Department  of  the  Norton  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.,  of  a  uniformly  porous, 
acid-proof  air-diffusing  medium  and  filter  plate 
of  considerable  strength.  These  Norton  porous 
plates  are  composed  of  electrically  fused  alumina 
grains,  bonded  together  in  the  kiln  with  an  alumi- 
nous glass.  This  ware  is  practically  unaffected 
by  acids,  or  neutral  and  slightly  alkaline  liquors, 
according  to  the  manufacturers,  and  is  there- 
fore well   adapted  to  sewage  work. . 

Examinations  of  the  structure  of  these  porous 
plates  with  microscopes  show  their  homogeneous 
composition.  All  grains  are  angular  and  are 
joined  together  at  the  point  of  contact  with  an 
aluminous  glass  bond,  each  grain  being  covered 
by  a  vitreous  coating.  The  plates  are  made  in 
three  standard  grades — coarse,  medium  and  fine. 
The  coarse  grade  plate  contains  comparatively 
large  pores  uniformly  distributed  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  plate  and  offers  the  least  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  gases  or  liquids.  The  medium 
grade  has  pores  smaller  than  the  coarse  grade, 
but,  as  in  all  the  plates,  pore  distribution  is  uni- 
form throughout  the  entire  plate.  This  grade  is 
used  for  diffusing  air,  as  in  the  activated  sludge 
process  of  sewage  treatment  and  for  diffusing 
various  gases  when  rapid  aeration,  agitation  or 
absorption  is  desired.  The  fine  grade  contains 
the  largest  number  of  pores,  but  they  are  of 
smaller  size  and  are  also  uniformly  distributed. 
This  grade  is   used   for  diffusing  air  and  gases 
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MIDDIiETOWN,  CONN.,  AIR  WHISTLE  INSTALLATION 

The  air  tanks  are  shown  at  the  left,  the  control  board  at  right  center, 

and  the  motor  compressor  at  the  extreme  right 


Recent  Fire-Alarm  Improvements 

The  great  increase  in  the  practice  of  factories 
buying  their  power  from  an  outside  source  in- 
stead of  maintaining  a  steam  pressure  is  result- 
ing in  fewer  steam  fire  whistles  and  in  the  in- 
stallation of  a  very  considerable  number  of 
diaphones  and  air  whistles  made  by  the  Game- 
well  Co.,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mass.  Lyons, 
N.  Y.,  has  recently  installed  a  diaphone,  and  with 
it  a  number  of  boxes,  a  transmitter  and  switch- 
board. Woodland,  Calif.,  has  installed  a  new 
diaphone  and  a  number  of  boxes  and  overhauled 
all  of  its  existing  line  construction.  Middletown, 
Conn.,  where  they  desire  to  obtain  the  use  of  a 
whistle,  has  installed  compressed  air  tanks  for 
the  operation  of  the  whisjle. 

The  next  three  months  will  be  the  most  danger- 
ous in  the  year  for  schoolhouse  fires,  and  to  meet 
this  condition,  Needham,  Mass.,  has  installed  in 
its  new  high  school  a  complete  fire-alarm  system 
which  is  connected  directly  to  the  city  circuit. 


Levison  Heads  Blaw-Knox 
Road-Building  Department 

The  Blaw-Knox  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Arthur  Levison, 
Highway  Engineer,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  road-building  depart- 
ment of  the  company.  Mr.  Levi- 
son has  been  successively  Inspec- 
tor of  Road  Construction  of  the 
New  York  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment ;  Assistant  Engineer  of  Barge 
Canal  Construction,  New  York 
State;  Assistant  Engineer,  Sub- 
way Construction  in  New  York 
City ;  Engineer  in  Charge  of  Re- 
inforced Concrete  Building  Con- 
struction at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  and  since  1919  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  in  the  capacity  of 
Highway  Engineer,  cooperating 
with  highway  departments  of  the 
Middle  West  in  the  design,  con- 


struction and  maintenance  of  all 
types  of  highway  improvements. 
His  most  recent  work  has  been  in 
connection  with  conducting  a  re- 
search on  concrete  pavement  con- 
struction. In  his  new  position 
with  the  Blaw-Knox  Company  he 
will  assist  in  improving  the  design 
of  its  road-building  equipment,  co- 
operating with  engineers  and  con- 
tractors to  make  it  possible  to 
build  better  roads  more  econom- 
ically and  to  develop  new  appa- 
ratus for  road  work. 

Painting  Traffic  Lines 
by  Machine 

A  new  device  for  the  rapid 
painting  of  the  hues  required  for 
the  regulation  of  vehicle  and  pe- 
destrian traffic  on  roads  has  been 
brought  out  under  the  name  "Ault 
Traffic  Line  Marking  Machine" 
by  the  Tennessee  Tool  Works, 
Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  This  machine  lays  an  aver- 
age of  200  lineal  feet  per  minute,  3  to  8  inches 
wide,  giving  a  uniform  and  distinct  line,  either 
curved  or  straight,  and  is  operated  by  one  man. 
The  machine  weighs  only  160  pounds.  The  entire 
device  is  mounted  on  roller  bearings,  is  rubber- 
tired  and  has  disc  steel  wheels.  Compressed  air 
forces  the  marking  material  between  specially  de- 
signed shields  and  wiper  brushes,  and  all  sur- 
faces to  be  painted  are  cleaned  in  advance  by  a 
revolving  brush. 

Actual  tests  indicate  that  one  machine  will  do 
the  equivalent  of  the  work  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
painters  using  a  hand  brush,  and  it  also  permits 
the  use  of  quick-drying  paints.  The  machine 
practically  dispenses  with  the  need  of  night  paint- 
ing. Extra  attachments  are  provided  for  spray- 
ing fire-plugs,  posts,  guard-rails,  underpasses,  etc., 
and  also  the  direct  spraying  of  letters,  arrows, 
etc.,  on  stencils.  The  air  supply  is  obtained  from 
a  service  station  once  each  day. 
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NEW  UNIT  FOB  MARKING  TBATFIC  LINES  ON  STEEETS 
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Good  Tools  Proclaim 
the  Good  Artisan 

"1  can  always  tell  a 
good  workman  by  the 
tools  he  uses,"  wrote  a 
well-known  sanitary 
engineer,  recently. 

He  meant  to  infer 
that  good  work  can  be 
done  only  with  good 
tools  and  that  the  care- 
ful artisan  would  not 
use  old  style  or  worn 
tools. 

Nowhere  is  this  more 
apparent  than  with  a 
tapping  machine.  A 
worn  machine  cannot 
do  a  satisfactory  job. 

Even  if  your  tapping 
machine  is  a  very  old 
one,  you  can  get  a  big 
allowance  on  it  by  turn- 
ing it  in  on  a  new 
Mueller  machine,  which 
will  make  taps  one-half 
to  one  inch  and  insert 
corporation  taps  in 
mains  under  pressure. 

This  proposition  en- 
ables you  to  have  a  new 
Mueller  tapping  ma- 
chine on  a  very  small 
investment.  Let  us  give 
you  full  particulars  of 
our  "trade  in"  plan. 

MUELLER   CO. 

DECATUR.  ILL. 

New  York       San  Francisco        Los  Angeles 
Jobbers  in  all  Principal  Cities 


you. 
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VARIOUS  USES  OF  HAISS  WAGON  LOADERS,  AS  DESCRIBED  IN  TEXT 


Creeper  Loaders  in  Municipal  Work 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  use 
of  Haiss  creeper  wagon  and  truck  loaders  in 
various  types  of  municipal  work,  and  portray  the 
variety  of  legitimate  services  which  these  ma- 
chines can   render. 

Frenzel  Brothers  Company,  Giicago,  III.,  use 
two  Haiss  creeper  loaders  for  excavating  alleys 
for  paving.  The  material  handled  is  sand,  ashes 
and  soil,  generally  spoil  from  adjacent  cellar  ex- 
cavations. The  alleys  are  loosened  with  a  rooter 
plow,  which  shows  up  any  rocks  that  need  indi- 
vidual attention,  and  also  culverts,  ducts  and 
other  pipes.  The  loader  goes  along  the  middle 
of  the  alley,  which  may  be  from  9  to  16  feet 
wide,  and  laborers  throw  the  material  from  the 
sides  into  the  path  of  the  feeding  propellers. 
Trucks  of  4  and  6  yards  capacity  back  under  the 
loader  to  receive  the  material,  and  drive  out.  In 
one  period  of  28  minutes  total  elapsed  time,  40 
yards  were  placed  in  trucks,  with  one  loader. 

Rogers    &    Monroe,    Muskegon,    Mich.,    use   a 


creeper  loader  for  excavating  streets.  The  soil  is 
principally  sand,  and  unless  there  is  an  old  ma- 
cadam surfacing,  the  street  is  not  even  scarified 
or  plowed.  The  force  used  to  operate  the  loader 
consists  of  the  operator,  the  grading  foreman, 
and  one  laborer.  The  material  is  loaded  into 
I M -yard  Ford  trucks,  running  alongside  the 
loader.  The  average  output  for  the  summer  of 
1924  was  290  cubic  yards  per  day,  measured  in 
excavation.  The  average  gasoline  consumption 
was  15  gallons  per  day.  Between  15  and  18 
trucks  were  used  on  an  average  haul  of  iJ4 
miles. 

New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc.,  uses  a  loader 
for  removing  old  shell  and  clay  ballast  in  track 
reconstruction.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is 
very  satisfactory  when  the  ballast  is  dry,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  out  the  bucket  and  spout  from 
time  to  time  when  the  clay  is  damp.  Even  in 
damp  material  there  is  a  saving  over  hand  labor. 
The  creeper  loads  into  a  separate  belt  conveyor 
which  puts  the  material  in  trucks  and  cars.    A 
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Release  your  city 
SNOW  BLOCKED  streets  are  a  brake  on 
,  community  progress.  They  paralyze  traffic 
— check  pubHc  and  private  advancement. 
Life  and  property  are  not  safe!  Ambulances 
and  fire  engines  cannot  reach  their  destin- 
ations. Fuel  cannot  be  delivered.  Prosperity 
wanes!  Business  is  unsatisfactory.  Buyers 
and  employees  are  unable  to  reach  shop- 
ping centers. 

Snow  Removal  Pays  For  Itself 

CITIES  throughout  the  snow  belt  are  finding  that  snow  re- 
moval pays.  The  experiences  of  those  cities  which  are  using 
Best  Tractors  to  clear  snow  blocked  streets  has  proven  this 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Write  for  literature  on  snow  removal* 


93-1224 


C»  L»  Best  Tractor  Co* 

General  Offices — Factory        San  Leandro,  Caliiomia 


See  the 

Best  Tractors 

at  the 

Chicago 

Road  Show 

in  January 


ui-  loi  y  ijrdncn  -  Warehouse 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

SALES  OFFICES 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

127  Montgomery  St- 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

so  Broarl  St. 
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40-yard  work  train  has  been  loaded  in  50  minutes 
working  time,  and  in  one  8-hour  day  112  wagons 
of   2  yards   capacity  were  loaded. 

C.  J.  Mallet,  Inc.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  uses  Haiss 
creepers  in  his  material  yards.  In  February, 
1924,  he  took  one  of  them  out  for  a  snow- 
removal  job,  and  for  a  week  or  more  he  put  up 
8-yard  loads  with  it  in  3^  minutes.  The  force 
consisted  of  the  operator  and  of  two  shovelers 
to  clean  up  outside  the  propellers. 

New  P.  &  H.  Representatives 

The  Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
H.  L.  Mode  as  a  sales  representative  of  the  East- 
ern territory  with  headquarters  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mode  has  had  ten  years  of 
experience  with  overhead  electric  traveling  cranes, 
as  well  as  seven  years'  experience  in  the  motor 
department  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  He 
will  specialize  in  problems  of  electric  traveling 
cranes. 

The  appointment  of  N.  P.  Farrar  as  Assistant 
Sales  Manager  has  also  been  announced.  Mr. 
Farrar  has  been  District  Manager  of  the  Phila- 
delphia territory  until  recently  and  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  with  overhead  electric  travel- 
ing cranes,  hoists  and  gasoline-powered  excava- 
tors. 

Fire  Pump  Mounted  on 
Auto  Running-Board 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  an  Evin- 
rude  high-pressure  pump  mounted  on  the  running- 
board  of  a  Locomobile  belonging  to  the  Placer- 
ville,  Calif.,  Fire  Department.  This  outfit,  which 
is  similar  to  one  in  use  at  Oakdale,  Calif.,  carries 
a  250-gallon  tank  of  water  and  is  connected  with 
a  relief  valve.  It  is  also  rigged  with  an  electrical 
starter  which  is  chain-driven. 

The  pump  unit  is  31  inches  long,  iij4  inches 
wide  and  17  inches  high  and  weighs  only  105 
pounds.  At  a  head  of  277  feet,  or  through  iVs 
miles  of  ij^-inch  pipe,  the  pump  can  deliver  1,500 
gallons  per  hour.  At  120  pounds  pressure  it 
throws     a     lOo-foot    stream    through    a    ^-inch 


nozzle.  The  pump  is  of  special  design,  internal 
gear  type,  with  extra-long  bearings  to  insure  free- 
dom from  wear  or  leakage.  The  power-plant  is 
directly  connected  to  the  pump  shaft  by  an  Old- 
ham coupling. 

The  engine  is  an  Evinrude  4-5  horse-power, 
2-cylinder,  equipped  with  an  Evinrude  magneto 
built  in  the  fly-wheel.  The  standard  equipment 
includes,  besides  the  magneto  and  starter,  a  float 
carburetor,  a  pressure-gage,  an  aluminum  base 
with  gasoline  tank,  and  the  necessary  tools  for  ad- 
justments which  may  be  necessary  for  the  engine 
or  pump. 


STURDY   BALING   EQUIPMENT 

Saving  Money  by  Baling  Metal 
Refuse  in  Washington 

The  disposal  of  waste  tin  cans  and  other  metal 
refuse  collected  by  the  City  Refuse  Division  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  become  a  profitable 
undertaking  through  the  use  of  the  baling  press 
illustrated  herewith.  This  machine,  which  is 
manufactured  by  the  Economy  Baler  Company, 
of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  installed  in  Wash- 
ington, p.  C,  about  five  years  ago  and  has  given 
very  satisfactory  service  since  that  time. 

By  the  use  of  this  motor-driven  baler,  from 
200  to  300  bales  of  scrap  metal  are  produced 
daily.  These  bales  measure  approximately  10  x 
12  X  18  inches  and  weigh  about  40 
pounds  each.  The  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  press  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  two  men,  and  an  average 
of  four  men  daily  are  employed  to 
pick  out  the  waste  tin  cans,  etc., 
from  the  conveyor  belt  for  feeding 
to  the  machine.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year  a  total  of  3,033,060 
pounds  of  scrap  metal  was  com- 
pressed and  baled  by  tiiis  method, 
with  a  resultant  value  of  $7,888.60. 
The  cost  of  labor  for  picking  the 
material  and  the  operation  of  the 
press  during  the  year  is  estimated 
to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $5,130. 


HIGH-PRESSURE  FIRE  PUMP  MOUNTED  ON  RUNNING-BOARD  OF 

TRUCK 


A  CORRECTION 

In  the  article  on  "Results  of  No- 
vember Election  Referenda,"  on  page 
613  of  this  issue,  the  third  item 
should  be  credited  to  the  state  of 
Missouri,  instead  of  to  Michigan  as 
printed.  The  Michigan  item  which 
appears  sixth  in  the  compilation  is 
correct. 
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Scene  on  Upper  Main  Street,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where 
StanoUnd  Paving  Filler  was  applied  many  years  ago. 
The  filler  has  given  excellent  results  on  this  street. 


^ood  after  Twelve  Years  Service 


OUT  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Stanolind  Paving  Asphalt 
has  been  used  for  the  past  twelve  years  and  in 
every  instance  it  has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The 
picture  above  shows  a  section  of  Upper  Main  street 
(brick  with  Stanolind  Asphalt  Filler)  This  same 
product  has  given  equally  as  satisfactory  results  at 
hundreds  of  other  points  throughout  the  country. 

Stanolind  Paving  Asphalt,  properly 
used,  will  give  greater  service  and  satisfac- 
tion, per  dollar  cost,  than  any  other  high 
class  paving  that  can  be  used  This  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly 

And  at  the  time  initial  cost  is  considered, 
thought  should  also  be  given  to  the  main' 
tenance  cost.  In  the  case  of  Stanolind  Pav' 
ing  Asphalt  the  latter  is  surprisingly  low, 
as  streets  paved  with  it,  in  many  cases, 
serve  ten  years  without  requiring  any  re- 
pairs whatever. 


A<k  for  chit  free  booklet 


Check  the  record  of  any  street  constructed  of 
Stanolind  Paving  Asphalt;  the  traffic  it  carries; 
the  cost  of  construction  and  its  upkeep,  then  com- 
pare  these  figures  with  like  figures  on  any  other 
type  of  paving.  You'll  see  then  why  Stanolind 
Paving  Asphalt  has  constantly  grown  in  popular- 
ity  with  those  who  strive  for  the  best  roads.  It  is 
a  plam  case  of  dollars  and  sense. 

If  you  are  interested  in  formulating  a 
constructive  street  or  road  building  pro- 
gram for  your  town,  city  or  county,  we 
invite  you  to  communicate  with  our  staff 
of  efficient,  experienced  road  engineers. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with 
you  and  give  you  the  benefit  of  their 
advice. 

This  service  is  rendered  free  of  charge 
and  it  places  you  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever to  us. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 

General  Offices:  9X0  8.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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